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Gardeners Dictionary. 


Containing the Meruops of 
CULTIVATING and IMPROVING 
ALL SORTS OF 


rains. PLANtTs, and FLOWERS, 
FOR THE 


Kitchen, E ruit,and Pheafure Ganka 


As - ALS 02" 


Thofe which are ufed “ EDICINE, 
WITH 


Directions for the Culture of VIN 
| and Making of WINE in England. 


In which likewife are included 


The Practica, Parts of HUSBANDRY. 


_ Abridged from the laft Folio Edition, 


By the AutHor, PHILIP MILLER,F.R.S. —- 


Member of the Botanic Academy at Florence, and Gardener to the Worfhi pful 
Company of Aroruecaries, at their Botanic Garden, at Che//ea. 


—— Digna manet divini gloria ruris. Virg. Geor. 
In THREE VOLUMES. | 
VS tet de 
- The Fourtu when acai Corrected and Enlarged. 


*. 
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i O NDON: 
Printed for the AuTHOR; 


‘And Sold by Jouw and James RivincTon, at the Bibe 
and Crown, in St. Pauls Church-Yard, 


j M.DCC.LIY, 


TO THE 


EARL of MACCLESFIELD, 
Pir arsti D EN T, 


AND TO THE 


CouNcIL and FeLLows, 


OF - TAS 


“ROYAL SOCIETY 


Of LONDON, 

For the Improving of 
NATURAL KNOWLEGE, | 
This ABRIDGMENT of the | 4 
Gardeners Dictionary, 


Is moft humbly Dedicated, by 


Philip Miller. 
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Pak PACE. 


ANY aa S the Three former Impreffions of this 
OAs. 4 Work have been a confiderable Time 
b fold off, and as there bath been lately 

Ka a 2 a new Edition of the Gardeners 
Ab forrge- Dictionary, in which there are many 
Additions and Alterations from the 

Sormer Impreffions of that Work; it was judged pro- 
per to include thofe in this Abridgment, in order to 
render it more complete; as alfo that it might corre= 


fpond better with the Folio Edition. 


This Edition, therefore, is an Abridgment of the 
laft Folio, and includes the praétical Part of Gar- 
dening, and Husbandry, which is contained in that 
Work; and it is only the fpeculative Parts, which 
are either abridged, or wholly omitted. 

For, 


, mie 
The PREFACE 


ror as the fr Déj ign of the Author, in wich 


ing the Gardeners Dictionary, was to reduce the Price 


of the Book fe low, as that the Purchafe of it might 


not be too great far the prattical Gardeners; and 
alfo to prevent others, who he had great Reafon to 
believe intended to have undertaken fuch a. Perform- 
ance, in Prejudice of the Author's Right to the Be- 


— nefit of bis own Labour; and that the Book might 


be rendered more ufeful to thofe, for whofe Infiruction 
it was principally intended; fo, if the Addition of 
new Matter, which is included in the laft Folio Edi- 
tion, had been omitted in this, the Public night bave 


efteemed it an imperfeét Work, 


But in this the Author has had a particular Re- 
gard to bis firft Intention, and has carefully avoided 


the inferting any thing, which might be fuppofed not 


Jo_effential to the Practice of the Art ; which would 
have fwelled the Book, and thereby augmented its 


Price; but, at the fame time, has not omitted any 


desale which may be of Ufe to thofe who are enti 


_ ployed in the Profeffion. 


Lhe Alterations which are made in this Edition, 
are chiefly in the Latin Names of the Plants; whieh 


» was not done with any Defign to depreciate the former 
’ Editions: But, as there are many of thefe new Names 


of the Plants, much more in Ufe than the former old 
ones, A tbe Work would bave been efteemed very im- 


perfect, 


‘ine’ P REF 


perfect, had thefe been sabolli omitted, But, in the 
doing of this, there has been great Caution ufed, not 
to change more of their Names than was abfolutely 
necefjary, either for the properly diftinguifbing of the 
Genus or Species of the Plants: For, as many of 
the Exotic Plants which had been long cultivated in 
the Englith Gardens, had not produced Flowers or 
Fruit in this Country; fo their generical Charaéers 
were unknown to the former Writers on Botany; and 
therefore a great: Part of thofe Plants were titled by 
vague Names: But, as many of thefe have flowered 
of late in Europe, and the Characters of others, which 
have not produced either Flowers or Fruit here, have 
been communicated by Perfons of Skill from abroad ; 
Jo the ranging of the Plants under their proper Heads 
- as now better underftood, and the Science of Botany 
rendered more complete. 


And as there are many Perfons. of DiftinGion in 
England, who are pleafed to honour the Art of Gar- 
dening, by making it a confiderable Part of their 
Amufement; and who have been greatly affifting in 
the introducing of ‘large Numbers of new Plants, 
Shrubs, and Trees, into the Englith Gardens; and 
as fome of thofe noble Perfons have ftudied the Sci- 
ence of Botany, and are well acquainted with the 
Characters, and true Names, of the Plants; fo their 
Example will render it necefary, for the Profeffors of 
Gardening at leaft, to know the Plants they cultivate 


by 


wee EPR Ee ae 2 


by their proper Titles, which, for their fakes, are 
here inferted, at the fame time that the former Englith 

“ Names are fiill retained, to all rhofe which had any; 
Jo that it will not be difficult for any Perfon to turn to 
the Plants, by having recourfe to the Englith Index ; 
which ts made as complete as pofible, with References 
to the Latin Names, under which they are ranged. 


As to the other Alterations which are made in the 
praétical Parts of Gardening, they are fuch as late 
Eixperience has warranted, and fuch as the Practice 
of the beft Gardeners confirms, as the propereft Me- 
thod of Culture: So that, upon the Whole, this Work 
as rendered as ‘complete a SYsTEM Of PRACTI- 
CAL GARDENING, as the prefent Knowlege of 
Vegetation can fupply. 
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ISZBELE Tree. 

, Populus. 
ABIES; The Fir- 

tree. 

The Chara&ers of 


Vide 


this Tree are; 

It is ever-green; the Leaves are 
Jingle, and, for the moft part, pro- 
duced on every Side the Branches; the 


Male Flowers, or Catkins, are placed - 


at remote Diftances from the Fruit on 
the fame Tree; the Seeds are pro- 
duced in Cones, which are /quamofe. 
The Difference between thefe and 
the Pines is, the latter having two 
or more Leaves produced out of 
each Sheath or Cover. 
“The Species of this Tree, which 
_ are at prefent to be found in the Bng- 
tife Gardens, are ; 
1. Apres taxi folie, frufu fur- 
Vou. I, 


AB 
Jum fpeGtante. Tourn. The Silver 
or Yew-leav’d Fir tree. 

2. ABIES tenuiori folio, frufiu de- 
orfum inflexo. Tourn. The Common 
Fir or Pitch-tree ; fometimes called, 
The Norway or Spruce Fir. 

3. ABIEs minor, pe&inatis foliis, 
Virginiana, conis parvis Jubrotundis, 
Plak. Alm. The Virginian Fir-tree, 
with fmall roundifh Cones, com- 
monly called Hemlock Fir. 

4. Apes picee folio, frucu lon- 
gilfimo, deorfum injlexo. ‘The Yew- 
leav’d Fir-tree, with long hangin 
Cones, commonly called, The Long- 
coned Corni/h Fir. 

5. Apis picee folits brevibus, 
conis minimis. Rand.: ‘The Pitch- 
leav’d Fir-tree, with {mall Cones, 
commonly called, The New/fcund- 
land Black Spruce Fir. 

B 6, Asigs 
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6: Azres picee foliis brewioribus, 


tonis parvis biuncialibus laxis. Rand. 


The thortett Pitch-leav’d Fir-tree,, 
. With loofe Cones, commonly called, 


The Necufoundland White. Spruce 


7. Asizs taxi foliis, odora, Bal- 
fami Gileadenfis. Raii Hift. App. 
The Balm of Gilead Fir, vudgo. 

8. Apies foliis prelongis, pinum 


 fimulans. Rait Hift. Fir-tree with 


Jong Leaves; refembling thofe of the 
Pine-tree. 

g. Ares Orientals, folio brewi & 
tetragono, fruit tinimo, deor fume Zit 
frexo. Tourn, Cor. Eaftern Fir-tree, 
wich fhort {quare Leaves, arid {mall 
Fruit hanging downward. 

to. AB1ES major Sinenfis, pecii- 
natis taxi foltis fubtus cafiis, conis 
grandicribus furfum rigentibus, foli- 
orum'’S fguamarum apiculis fpinofis. 


Pluk. Amalth. Great Fir-tree of 


| China, with Yew-leaves, large Cones 


growing upright, and the Points of 


- the Leaves prickly. 


rr. Anres maxima Sinenfis; pe- 
Ginatis taxi foliis, apiculis non. /pi- 
nofis. Pluk. Amalth. Greatekt China 
Fir-tree, with Y ew-leaves not prickly 
at their Points. 

The firft and fecond Sorts of Firs 


_ @re very common in moft Gardens, 


and Plantations of ever-green Ttees. 
The firt grows in great Plenty 
about Siriisbang’, and fome other 
Parts of Germany; from whence the 
‘Turpentine-is brought to England; 
tho’ [ believe itis not a Native of 
thofe Countries, but has been brought 
thither from the Levant. The molt 
beautiful of thefe Trees are growing 
upon Mount Olympus, from whence 
fT have received-Cones, which were 
upward of a Foot in Length. Dr. 
Tournefort, in his Travels, mentions 
the Furs of Ment Olympus as the 
mott beautiful Trees in the Levant. 
The fecond Sort is very common 


AB 


in the Woods of Noravay, and is thé 
Tree that affords the White Deals: | 
thefe grow in the Valleys where the 
Soil is very deep. Beye 
Some of the modern Botanifts 
have reduced all thefe Species to ~ 
two, which are the Silver and Spruce 
Firs; making the others only femi- 
nal Varieties; but, from repeated 
Trials, I never could find any Va- 
riation in the Plants raifed from 
Seeds of any of the Kinds here men- 
tioned, except the common Spruce 
Fir; from the Seeds of which I have 
obferved. fome 3 AE in the 
Length and Breadth of their Leaves, 


-as alfo in the Size of their Cones; 


and I verily believe the long-con’d 
Corni/o Fir to be only a Variety of 
the common Spruce Fir; altho’ I 
have been affwred by fome Perfons 
in the Weft of England, that the 
Seeds were originally brought from 
America, 

To this Genus of Fir, Dr. Liz- 
neus has joined the Larch-tree and 
Cedar of Libanus, from the Agree- 
ment there is in their Flowers: but 
as they have been always feparated 
by the former Botanifts, on ac- 


count of their Number of Leaves 


produced from the fame Cover, I 
fhall follow their Example, left the 
being too much attach’d to the new 
Method may occafion Confufion, 
I would willingly avoid. 

The third Sort was formerly grow- 
ing in the Bifhop of Lendon’s Garden 
at Fulham; and of Jate Years there 
has been a great Number of the 
Trees raifed from the Cones which 
have been brought from America. 
This Sort is very hardy in refpeét 
to Cold; but it fhould have a moift 
Soil;, for in dry Land it makes very 
little Progrefs. ‘This never grows 
to be a large Tree in its native Soil, 
and fhoots its Branches out horizon- 
tally to a great Diltance, and is “7 

Q 


AB 
fo. beautiful a Tree, as the other 
Sorts of Firs. ‘ 

The fourth Sort, as is before- 
mentioned, I fuppofe to be only a 
Variety of the common Spruce Fir, 
from which it differs in the Clofe- 
_ Befs of its Leaves, and Length of 
the Cones. . 

The fifth and fixth Sorts are Na- 
‘tives of the cold Parts of America, 
growing as far North as Cazuda ; 
but they never make large Trees 
fo far North, their ufual Height be- 
ing from twenty to thirty Feet; but 
in New-England they grow much 
taller. The Branches of thefe Trees 
ate ufed by the Inhabitants of Ame- 
rica, to make Spruce Beer, which 
has occafioned their Name of Spruce 
Fir, They diftinguifh three Sorts 
of this Tree; wiz. White, Black, 
and Red ; but, from the Plants 
which have been raifed in England, 
it does not appear there are more 
than two Sorts: one of thefe pro- 
duces Cones of a fine purple Colour. 
in the Spring, and the other pro- 
duces them of a pale Green: both 
thefe Sorts are apt to produce great 
Numbers of Cones, before the l'rees 
are of any Size, which checks their 
_ Growth, and renders them Dwarfs; 

fo that they are feldom feen above 
twelve or fourteen Feet high in Eng. 
laud; but, in his Grace the Duke of 
Argyll’s Garden at Whitton, there 
are fome of thefe Firs upward of 
thirty Feet high; and. if any Judg- 
ment can be formed of the Size to 
which they will grow, from their 
late Increafe, they feem to vie with 
mott of the Sorts of Firs now in Exg- 
land. ‘The Leaves of thefe Trees, 
when bruifed, emit a very ftrong 


Scent, and in warm Weather a very — 


clear ftrong Turpentine exudes from 
the Stems of the Trees. 

The feventh Sort isa Native of 
America, from whence the Seeds 


AB 


have been brought into Europe. This - 


Tree abounds with a clear fragrant 
Turpentine, which is commonly fold 
in England for the. Balm of Gilead; 
and from hence the Title of Baim of 
Gilead has been given to this Species 
of Fir, tho’ the Tree from whence 
the true Balm of Gi/ead is taken, is 
near of kin to the Piftachia-nut. 

’ ‘This Sort of Fir is the moft beau- 
tiful of any of the Kinds yet known 
while young; but in almoft all the 
Places where thefe Trees have been 
planted, they have not continued 
fair above ten or twelve Years; 
and where the Trees have thbriven 
moft while young, there they have 
fooneft decayed. ~ The firft Appear- 
ance of their Decay is, their produce- 
ing a great Number of Cones, and 
Male Flowers; foon after which, 
their leading Shoot turns crooked, 
and a great Quantity of Turpentine 
runs down their Stems; then their 
Leaves fall off, and, ina Year or 
two, they dic. This fudden Decay 
of the Trees has brought them into 
Difrepute, fo that few Perfons at 
prefent-care to plantthem; forthe 
fame has happened in moft Soils and 
Situations ; nor have | feen any free 
from this Accident, except at his 
Grace the Duke of Bedfora’s at Wo- 
burn- Abbey’; where, in that noble 
Plantation of ever-green Trees, there 
are Numbers of confiderable Growth 
which yet remainin good Health. 


The Soil in which thefe are planted, 


is a deep Sand, fo that their Roots 
may ftrike deep, without meeting 
any Obftrudtion, to which the pre- 
fent Vigour of the Trees 1s imputed. 
The eighth Sort was difcovered_in 
the Levant by Dr. Tournefort, who 
fent the Cones to the Royal Garden 
at Paris. ‘This Kind of Fir is very 
common in the Mountains of the 
Archiprlaga, from whence the Cones 
may be eafily procured, It has alfo 


2 - been. 
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AB 
been found in [ria and Dalmatia ; 


‘and it may probably grow in many 
other Places. 


The other two Sorts are very 
common in China, from whence [ 
have received Seeds and Branches of 
both Kinds; but the Seeds, having 
been taken out of their Cones be- 


fore they were brought over, had 


dried up, and loft their Germ, fo 
that none of them grew: therefore, 


' whoever is defirous to propagate any 


of the coniferous Trees, fhould have 
the Cones gathered when ripe (be- 
fore they open, and let out the 
Seeds), in which the Seeds will con- 
tinue frefh a long time: for if the 


Seeds are taken out of the Cones, 


they will not retain their growing 
Quality, fo as to be tranfported from 
one Country to another, at any 
confiderable Diftance. 

Thefe Sorts ‘are, at prefent, very 
rare in England: the ninth was for- 
merly growing in the Garden of 
Mr. Edward Morgan in Wefiminfter, 
a Branch of which Tree was given to 


_ Mr. Rayby Mr. Doody, who wasa very 


curious Botanift; but this Tree has 
been defiroyed many Years ago. 
‘The Leaves of this Tree are much 
longer than thofe of any other Kind 


of Fir yet known; but as there have 


not been any Cones of thefe Trees 
brought into Exglawd, 1 do not 
know how they differ in their Cones. 
The Seeds which I have received 
were larger than thofe of any other 
Fir yet known. 

Thefe Trees are all raifed from 
Seeds taken out of their polyfper- 
mous Cones. The way to get out 
the Seeds is, either by expofing the 
Cones to a gentle Fire, or by foak- 
ing them all Night in Water, which 


will caufe their fquamofe Cells to 


open, and readily emit their Seeds. 
The former Method is the beft, pro- 
vided they are not expofed to tao 
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preat Heat. But this ought ridt 
to be done until you are ready to 
fow them; which is beft performed 
in the Middle or Latter-end of 
March. 

Thefe Plants fhould be all raifed 
in a Nurfery, where, they may be 
protetted from the Birds; otherwife 
they will be in Danger of being 
deftroyed when they firft come up: 
for as they bring up the Hufk of the 
Seed on the Top of the Plant, the 
Birds in picking off the Hufk will 
break off the Plants, whereby a 
whole Bed may be loft in a few 
Hours, if they are not carefully 


- guarded from them. 


The beft time for fowing of thefe 
Seeds is about the Latter-end of 
March, or the Beginning of 4pri/, 
on a Bed of light Earth, covering 
the Seeds about half an Inch deep 
with the fame Sort of Earth. If 
this Bed is netted over, to keep off 
the Birds, it will be a fecure Method 
to prevent them from deftroying the 
young Plants at their firft coming 
out of the Ground; at which time 
the Plarits fhould be fcreened from 
the Sun in the Middle of the Day, 
by covering the Beds with Mats ; 
becaufe too much Sun frequently 
deftroys thefe Plants when they are 
young. In this Bed the Plants fhould 
remain until the following Spring ; 
when there fhould be a Number of 
Beds prepared in the Nurfery to re- 
ceive thefe feedling Plants; and the 
Beginning of April they fhould be 
tranfplanted into the Beds, at the 
Diftance of fix Inches Row from 
Row, and at three Inches afander 
in the Rows. In removing thefe 
Plants, they fhould be very care- 
fully raifed up with a Trowel, fo as 
not to break off the Fibres of their 
Roots; and they fhould be kept as 
little time out of the Ground as pof- 
fible; and during the time they are 

out, 
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out, their Roots fhould be covered, 
to prevent the Wind from drying 
their Fibres: and in planting, the 
Earth fhould be prefied clofe to the 
Roots of the Plants, to prevent the 
Air from penetrating the Ground 
to the Roots of the Plants. If the 
Seafon fhould prove dry, it will be 
proper to‘water the Plants every 
Week once or twice, according to 
the Warmth of the Weather; and 
the Beds fhould be covered with 
Mats, to fereen the Plants from the 
Sun, and drying Winds, until they 
have taken good Root ; after which 
time they will require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds. In thefe Beds the Plants 
may remain two Years; at the End 
of which they fhould be tran{planted 
into an open Spot of Ground ; for 
their Roots will in that time meet 
quite over the Beds. This Ground 
Should be well trenched and cleared 
from the Roots of all bad Weeds, 
and made level to receive the Plants, 
which fhould be tranfplanted about 
the Beginning of pri/, juft before 
they begin ta fhoot; and if it 
fhould prove moift Weather, it will 
be of great Advantage to the grow- 
ing of the Plants. In removing 
them out of the Beds, there fhould 
be great Care taken, not to tear off 
or injure their Roots; nor fhould 
too many af the Plants be taken up 
_at one time ; but rather plant them 
as fait as they are taken up, that 
they may be as little time out of the 
Ground as poilible; for the drying 
Winds which ufually happen at this 
Seafon, will greatly injure the Roots 
of thefe Plants, if they are much 
expofed thereto. 

‘The Ditlance which thefe Plants 
fhould .be placed in this Nurfery 
fhould be four Feet Row from Row, 
aad two Feet afunder in the Rows. 
This Difance. may by fome-Perions 
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be thought too great; but if they 
confider how their Roots fpread in 
the Ground, as alfo that when they 
are planted nearer together, it will 
be very difficult to take up the Plants 
again, without cutting and tearing 
off their Roots, efpecially if they 
are not all taken up clean at the 
fame time; thefe Confiderations will 
have greater Weight than that of 
the Lofs of a little Ground, with 
thofe Perfons who have a regard to 
the future Welfare’ of the Plants. 
In planting of the Plants, it will 
be the better way to draw a Line 
crofs the Ground, and to dig out a 
Trench of a Foot wide. thereby, 
into which the Plants may be placed 
at the Diftance of two Feet afunder ; 
then fill the Earth into the Trench, 
covering the Roots of the Plants 
with the fineft Part of it, fcattering 
it carefully between the Roots ; and 
when the whole Trench is filled in, 
prefs the Earth gently down with 
your Feet; but by no means tread 
it too hard, efpecially if the Ground 
is ftrong, or apt to bind too clofe. 

When the Plants are planted, if 
the Seafon fhould prove dry, they 
fhould he watered to fett#e the Earth 
to their Roots ; and if this is repeated 
three or four times (if the Seafon 
fhould continue dry), it will greatly 
promote their taking new Roor, 
and fecure them from the Injuries of 
the drying Winds. 

In this Nurfery the Plants may 
remain two or three Years, accord- 
ing to the Growth they fhall have 
made; and during this time, the 
Ground between the Plants fhou!d 
be confiantly kept clean from Weeds, 
and dug between the Rows every 
Spring; in doing of which, Care 
muft be taken not to cut or injure 
the Roots of the Plants: this is all 
the Culture they will require during 
their Continuance ig the Nurfery. 
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And when they are tranfplanted 
into the Places where they are to re- 
main, the neceffary Care to be taken 
is, in taking them up, not to injure 
or cut off their Roots, and tq let 
them be as little time out of the 
Ground as poffible; and when they 
are out, to guard their Roots from 
the drying Winds. ‘The fureft time 
for removing thefe Trees is about 
the Beginning of pri/: tho’ they 
may, and often are removed with 
Succefs at Michaelmas; yet the Spring 
is the more fure Seaton, efpecially 
in moift Land. 

Mott of the Kinds of Fir’ may be 
removed at the Height of fix or 


feven Féet ; but thole of two Feet — 


high are much better, and will ina 
few Y cars get the Advantage of thofe 
taller Trees: therefore I would not 
advife the tranfplanting of -thefe 
Trees when they are much above 
two Feet high, etpecially if they 
have ftood long in the Nurfery un- 
removed ; for then their Roots will 
have extended themfelves to a great 
Diftance, which will be cut in taking 
them out of the Ground; and where 
great Amputation is ufed, either to 
the Roots o®Branches of thefe Trees, 
the Quantity of Turpentine, which 
commonly iifues from thefeWounds, 
will greatly weaken the Trees. 
‘There is alfo another Advantage in 
planting thefe Trees {fmall, which 
is that of not requiring Staking to 
fecure them from being blown down 
by ftrong Winds, which in tall 
‘Trees is a great Trouble and Ex- 
pence: and whoever will give them 
jelves the Pains to obferve how 
much Trees of two Feet high exceed 
in Growth thofe which are removed 
of much higher Growth, will, Tam 
fure, be convinced of the Truth of 


- what I have above faid. 


Thefe Trees are chiefly cultivated 
for ever-green Plantations in Gar- 
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dens and Parks, where, by their per- 
petual Verdure, they havea fingular 
Beauty in Winter ; and in Summer 
they are not without fome Beauty, 
from the Contraft there is between 
them and the other Woods, by the 
different Shades’ of Green. But as 
neither of the Sorts of Firs are equal 
to the Storch Pine in the Goodnefs 
of the Timber, thefe are not fo pro- 
fitable for large Plantations, which 
are defigned for Improvement more 
than Beauty. 

The common Spruce Fir is what 
the white Deals are cut from. Thefe 
Trees grow in the deep ftrong Soils 
of Norway and Denmark ; but they 
will grow in almoft any Soil or Si- 
tuation in England, provided it be 
not within the Reach of the Smoke 
of great Cities, which is very inju- 
rious to all thefe Sorts of Trees; 
nor do thefe Trees thrive near fo 
well in dunged Land, as in frefh 
uncultivated Soils. The Difrepute 
thefe Trees have been under for 


fome Years paft, has been occa- 


fioned by their being planted toa 
clofe together, or too near other 
Trees, whereby the Air has been 
excluded from their Branches, which 
has occafioned moft of their Under- 
branches to decay; fothat when the 
Trees are viewed from the Ground 
under their Branches, they have a 
greater Appearance of dead than 
living Trees. But where they have 
been allowed a good Diftance, and 
planted in a ftrong frefh Soil, they 
have had their Branches quite frefh 
within fix or eight Feet of the 
Ground in Trees upward of fixty 
Feet high. ‘Therefore thefe Trees 
fhould not be planted nearer than 
twelve Feet apart; nor fhould they 
be fo near, where the Plantation is 
more than three Rows deep; in 
which Cafe eighteen or twenty Feet 
afunder will be full near enough, 

efpecially 
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efpecially where the Trees are de- 
figned to have their Branches fea- 
thered near the Ground, in which 
one of the Beauties of thefe Trees 
confifts. — 

The Silver Fir requires a ftronger 
Land than the Spruce; for in dry 
Ground they” feldom make much 
Progrefs; and many times, after 
they have arrived toa confiderable 
Size, they are deftroyed by very 


dry Seafons, where the Soil is fhal- 


low, or too dry. But when they 
are planted in a proper Soil, they 
grow to a very large Size, and are 
very beautiful, having the Under- 
‘fide of their Leaves white, and the 
Upper-fide of a dark-green Colour. 
The Balm of Gilead Fir is ftill 
more beautiful ; becaufe the ranches 
of the Trees are clofely covered 
with Leaves on every Side; whereas 
the Leaves of the Silver Fir are pro- 


duced only on two Sides of the 


Branches, fo as to appear quite flat 
like a Comb. But the fhort Du- 
ration of the Balm of Gilead Fir, in 
moft Places where it has been plant- 
ed, has greatly difcouraged many 
Per(c ons from propagating that Tree. 
Fhe two Sorts of Newfoundland 
Spruce Fir are as yet uncommon in 
the Nurferies; but as there has beena 
good Quantity of theirCones brought 
into England the two or three Tat 
Years, they will foon become com- 
mon; efpecially as there are many 
Trees of thefe Kinds in England, 
which begin to produce Cones: but 
as thefe Free are of {mali Growth, 
they are proper for {mall Plantations 
only, being unfit to mix with the 
’ other Sorts of Fir. | 
~ ‘The Scotch Fir, as it is ufually 
called, being a Pine, I fhall refer 
that to its proper Genus of Pinu: ; 
under which Article all the Sorts of 
Europeen and American Pines are 
brought 5 and as their Culture is 
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fomewhat different from that of the 
Fir, the Method of propagating 
them will be there fully deicribed. 

The Seeds of all the Sorts of Firs 
are eafily taken out of their Cones; 
which are much loofer than the 
Cones of the Pines; but as thefe 
do fo eafily open with Heat, the 
Seeds generally drop out in hot 
Weather, and thereby are {poiled 
from growing foon after. And the 
Cones of the Silver and Balm of 
Gilead Firs fall to Pieces on the 
Trees, if they are not gathered by 
the Middle or End of OGober, where- 
by all their Seeds will be loft; fo 
that whoever is ‘dediroys to fave their 
Seeds, fhould carefully watch the 
time of their ripening. 

When the Branches of thefe Trees 
are cut off, to trim them up to have 
Stems, it fhould be done graaually, 
never cutting mare than two Tier 
of Branches in one Year; for if too 
many Wounds are made at the fame 
time in thefe refinous Trees, the 
Turpentine will iffue out in fuch 
Quantities as to weaken and check 


the Growth of them. The bef- 


time for pruning thefe Trees is in 


September ; at which time they. do 


not abound fo much with Turpen- 
tine as in the Spring; fo do not 
bleed much; and what does flow 
out at that Seafon, is feldom more 
than is neceflary for covering the 


Wounds, to prevent the Wet and 


Cold of the fucceeding Winter frora 
penetrating the wounded Parts. 
ABROTANUM, or Southern- 
woed. 
This Plant is better known by 
its outward Appearance, than by 
any diftin&t Characters which can 


be given of it, agreeing in moft - 


Parts with the Wormwoed, from 
which 2t is net eafy to feparate i it. 
But as it has been diftinguithed from 


the Wormweod by all the antient » 


B 4 Botanias; 2 


* 
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Botanifts; and the Exgi/ Name of 
Southernwood being well known; I 
fhall continue this Diftinétion, to 
avoid. confounding thofe Readers 
who are jefs acquainted with Bo- 
tanical Definitions. 

The Species are; 

1. ABROTANUM mas angufiifo- 
hum majus. C.B.P.  Greateft nar- 
row-leaved Southernwood. 

2. Aprotanum Jatifolium ino- 
dorum. C. B. P. Broad - leav’d 


-Southernwood without Scent. 


3. ABROTANUM mas anguflifo- 
lium incanum. C. B. P. Hoary 


narrow-leav'd Southernwood. 
4. ABROTANUM Campeffre, cau- 


kieulis albicantibus. C.B.P. Fine- 


leav’d wild Southernwood, with 
whitifh Stalks. 

5. ABROTANUM campeffre, cau- 
Riculis rubentibus. C.B. P. Fine- 
leav’d wild Southernwood, with 
redifh Stalks. 

6. ABRoTANUM compeftri fimile 
Tingitanum. H.L. Tangier South- 
ernwood, refembling the wild Sort. 

7. ABROTANUM campefire inca- 
num, carling odore. C. B. P. Hoary 
Field Southernwood, with a Smell 


dike the Carline Thiftle. 


 finthii Pantie folio. 


8. Asrotanum humile, corymbis 


 majoribus aurcis. H.R. Par. Dwarf 


Southernwood, with large golden 


Flowers. 

9g. Aprotanum Hi/panicunm, ab- 
Tourn. Spantfh 
Southernwood, witha Poxtic Worm- 
wood-leaf. 

to. AprotanumM Hifpaniceum zma- 
vitimum, folio craffo fplendente et +i- 
gido. Tourn. Spanife Sea Southern- 
wood, with athick fhining fi Leaf, 

11. AproTanuM mas ex Suri- 
nam, moili birfutie cancfcens. Pluk, 
Aimaz, Hoary Male Southernwood 
from Surinaz. 

1z. Asroranum elatizs fubin- 
canuit, fais ereberrvimis, fecundum 
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caulem in mete formam faftigiatis. 
Pluk. Almag. ‘Taller hoary South- 
ernwood, with frequent Leaves ga- 
thered into a kind of Pyramid. ~ 

13. ABROTANUM Orientale an- 
nuum, abjinthii minoris folio. Tourn. 
Cor. Annual! Eaftern Southernwood, 
with a Leaf of the leffer Worm- 
wood. - 

14. ABROTANUM Orientale, cha- 
mameli folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern 
Southernwood, ‘with a Chamomile- 
leaf, 

15. ABROTANUM S4fricanum, fo- 
liis argenteis anguftis, floribus fpi- 
catis, capitulis copiofo tomenta dona- 
tis. D. Sherard. Raii Supp. Afri- 
can Southérnwood, with narrow 
filver Leaves, fpiked Flowers, and 
very woolly Heads. 

16. ABRoTANUM J4fricanum, fo- 
fits argenteis anguftis, floribus um- 
Lellatis, capitulis tomentofis. Rati 
Supp. African Southernwood, with 
narrow filver Leaves, umbellated 
Flowers, and woolly Heads. 

The firft, fecond, third, fourth, 
and fifth Sarts may be propagated 
by Slips or Cuttings planted the 
Latter-end of March, or.the Pe- 
ginning of Apri/, on a Bed of frefh 
light Earth, obferving to water them, 
until they have taken Root, two or 
three times a Week, provided the 
Seafon proves dry; and if they are 
fhaded in the Middle of the Day, 
in hot Weather, .it will greatly for- 
ward them. “© =. 

The fir Sort is commonly pro- 
pagated by the Gardeners near Lon- 
don, to furnifh the Balconies and 
little Courts of the Citizens; for 
which Purpofe this Plant is well 
adapted, as it endures the Smoke of 
Londen better than moft other Plants; 
and the Leaves,when bruifed, emit 
an agreeable Odour. This:Sort was 
formerly ufed in Medicine 3° but of 
late lias been banifhed the Shops. 


The 
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The fecond and third Sorts are at 
prefent more rare in the Exgli/b Gar- 
dens, tho’ they are equally hardy 
with the other Sort; and may be 
planted for Under-fhrubs, in Quar- 
ters of low-growing Trees, where, 
by the Diverfity of their Leaves, 
they will afford an agreeable Va- 
riety. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts grow 


, commonly in Germany, Italy, and: 


Narbonne, by Way-fides, and in bar- 
ren Places; and are alfo found in 
England by the Way-fide from New- 
market to Lynn, near a Village called 
Elden, Thefe feem to be but Va- 
rieties from each other, and only 
differ in the Colour of their Stalks. 
They are feldom preferved in Gar- 
dens, unlefs it be for Variety, by 
fome Botanifts. Whoever is defi- 
rous to have thefe Plants, may ea- 
fily obtain them from the Places of 
their Growth, either the Plants, or 
the Seeds ; -but the Seeds fhould be 


_fown foon after they are ripe; for 


they, being very light, will lofe 
their growing Quality. if they are 
kept long out of theGround. Thefe 
Plants feldom continue above three 
or four Years, when tranfplanted 
into Gardens, fo that new ones 


fhould be raifed from Seed to fuc- 


ceed them. | 

The fixth Sort is not fo hardy as 
any of the former; for, being a Na- 
tive of warm Countries, it requires 
to be fheltered from the Froft in 
Winter. ‘Chis may be propagated 
as the former; but fhould be kept 
in Pots, that they may be placed 
under a Frame in Winter, where 
they fhould have as much free Air 
as poflible in mild Weather; but in 
hard Frofts may be covered with 
Glaffes and Mats to fecure them. 

The feventh Sort fhould be treated 


in the fame manner as the fourth-. 


or fifth Sorts, and is equally hardy. 
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Thefe will continue much longer on 
adry barren Soil, than when they 
are planted ina rich Garden Earth. 

The eighth, ninth, tenth, and 
fourteenth Sorts may be propagated 
by Seeds, or from Slips and Cut- 
tings: if from Seeds, they fhould 
be fown on a warm Border of dry 
Earth early in the Spring ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
muft be conftantly kept clear from 
Weeds. When the Plants are about 
four Inches high, fome of them may 
be planted into Pots, that they may 
be removed under Shelter in the 
Winter ; and the others may be 
tran{planted into a warm Border, 


obferving to fhade and water them 
until they have taken new Root. 


Thefe Plants are fometimes deftroy- 
ed by fevere Froft, while they are 
young ; but afterwards they will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters extremely well, efpecially 
if they are planted on adry lean 
Soil. 
Slips or Cuttings, they muft be treat- 
ed in the fame manner as hath been 
directed for the common Sort. 


The eleventh and twelfth Sorts, 


are tenderer than any of the before- 
mention’d. Thefe may be propaga- 
ted either by Seeds, or from Slips, 
as the former: but they muft be 
kept in Pots, and require a good 
Green-houfe in Winter, where they 
fhould be placed to enjoy as much 


free Air as poffible in mild Wea- 


ther. 

The thirteenth Sort is an annual 
Plant, which. rarely produces good 
Seeds in this Country. The furelt 
Method to obtain good Seeds is, to 
raife the Plants towards the latter 


Part of Summer, and preferve them 


through the Winer, which will 
caufe them to flower early the fol- 
lowing Summer, fo that they will 


have time to perfect their Seeds ; 


whereas 


If you propagate thefe by- 
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whereas thofe which are raifed in 
the Spring, will flower late in Au- 
tumn, ahd the cold Weather will 
come on before they have time to 
ripen their Seeds, 

The fifteenth and fixtenth Sorts 
varely produce good Seeds in Ez- 
rope; but they may be eafily propa- 
gated by Cuttings or Slips, which 
fhould be planted in Pots filled with 
light frefh Earth, and plunged into 
a very moderate Hot-bed, obferv- 
ing to water and fhade them until 
_ they have taken Root; after which 
time they fhould be inured to bear 
the open Air by degrees ; then they 
fhould be taken out, and placed 
where they may have the morning 
Sun, and fheltered from the ftrong 
Winds: in which Situation they 
fhould remain till O@eber, when 
they fhould be removed into the 
Green-houfe, and placed where they 
may enjoy as much free Air as pof- 
fible in mild Weather, and mutt be 
frequently refrefhed with Water ; 
but they mutt be fecured from Froft, 
otherwife they will be deftroyed. 

ABROTANUM FOEMINA. 
Fide Santolina. 

ABSINTH!IUM, Wormwood. 

The Chara&ers of this Plant 
Lare; 

lt bath an indeterminate Stalk, 
branching out into many finall Shoots, 
which cre furnifoed with Spikes of 
naked Flowers hanging downward: 
the Leaves are hoary, and of a bitter 
Ta/ie 

This Cais t is by Doktor Linnaeus 
joined to Artemifia, or Mugwort, 
as was before obferved in Morote- 
nuin. 

The Species are ; 
ABsINTHIUM wulgare majus. 
7. B. Common Wormwood. 

2. ABSINTHIUM Ponticum tenut- 
folium incanum. C. B. Pin. “Lrue 
Roman Wormwood. 
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3. ApsinrHIUM maritimum, lg- 
wvendule folio. C.B. Pin. SeaWorm- 
wood, with Leaves like Lavender. 

4. ‘ApstnruiuM infipidum, ab- 
finthio vulgari fimile. C. B. Pin. 
The infipid Wormwood is fo like 
the common, as not eafily to be di- 
ftinguifhed, but by fmelling and 
tafing the Herb, unlefs by fuch as 
are very fkilful in Botany: but this 
Sort is not very commonly met 
with in England. 

5. AgsintHiumM arborefcens. Lob. 
Icon. 753. Tree Wormwood. 

6. Ansintu1uM Ponticum mon- 


tanum.: C. B.P. Common moun- 


tain Wormwood. 

7. ABSINTHEUM Ponticum Creti- 
cum, grati odoris. C.B.P. Candy Pons 
tic Wormwoed, of apleafant Smell. » 

8. AssintTHium Ponticum tenut- 
folium, caulibus purpurafcentibus, So* 
lits fupina parte viridioribus. C.B.P. 
Narrow-leav’d Pontic Wormwood, 
with purplifh Stalks, and Leaves 
greener on the Under-fide. 

g. AssinTHIUM Ponticum teaus- 
folium Auftriacum. C.B.P. Au- 
frrian Wormwood. . 

10. AspsinTHIUM Ponticum re- 
pens vel fupinum. C. B. P. Creep- 
ing Poxtic Wormwood. 

11. ABSINTHIUM maritimum, fo- 
hits fuperisvibus in aliguot lacinias 
divifis. C. BP, Sea Wormwood, 
with the upper Leaves divided into 
{ome Jags. 

12. AnsintHtuM Seripbium Ger- 
manicum. C,.B.P. German Sea- 
Wormwood. 

13. ABSINTHIUM Seriphium Bel- 
gicum. C.B.P. Belgie Sea Worm- 
wood. 

14. ABSINTHIUM maritimum, Se- 
riphio Beleico fimile, latiore fol, 
odoris grati. Pluk. Sea Wormwood, 
refembling the Belgic Wormwood, 
with a broader Leaf, anda pleafant 

Smell, 


15. As- 


: 
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. Assintuium Seriphium Gal- 
pot C.B.P. Freach Sea Worm- 
wood, | 
46. ApsinTH1um Sanonicum 
Gallicum. C.B.P. French Worm- 
wood. 

17. ABSINTHIUM Seriphium mon- 
tanum candidum. C.B.P. White 
mountain Wormwood. 

18. AssintHium Alpinum in- 
ganum. C. B. P| Hoary Werm- 
wood of the J/ps. 

19. ABSINTHIUM Alpinum can- 
didum humile. C. B. P. Dwarf white 
Wormwood of the 4/ps. 

20. AgsinTHiUM Seriphium Hi- 
Spanicum, flore oblongo. Tourn. Spa- 
nife Wormwood, with an oblong 
Flower. 

21. ApstnTHIUM Ha/epenfe, grati 
_ odoris, coma delicatiore. Pluk. Worm- 
wood of A4/rppo, of a pleafant Smell, 
with a delicate Spike. 

22. ABSINTHIUM Africanum ar- 
borefcens, folio vermiculato incano. 
Oldenl. African Tree Wormwood, 
with an hoary vermiculated Leaf. 

23. ABSINTHIUM Africanum /pi- 
catum, foliis tenuiffimis breviffimis 
integris. D. Sherard. Raii Supp. 
Spiked African Wormwood, with 
narrow fhort intire Leaves. 

24. ABSINTHIUM maritimum no- 
firas. D. Prefton. Raii Supp. Scotch 
Sea Wormwood. 

25. Assinraium Orientale fru- 
ticofum incanum. ample folio tenui/- 


fime divifo. Tourn. Car. Shrabby 
Eaftern Wormwood, with large 


hoary Leaves finely divided. 
‘ 26. ABsINTHIUM Ortentale inca- 
num, capillaceo folio, floribus in ca- 
pitulum congeftis. Tourn. Cor. Hoary 
Eaftern Wormwood, with a capil- 
laceous Leaf, and Flowers collected 
into an Head. 

27. ABsinTHtuM Orientale inca- 
num tenuifolium, floribus luteis in 


capituluga congeflis, (FP farfum Jpe- 
. § 


_ vender-fmell, 
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Gantibus. Tourn. Cor. Hoary nar- 
row-leav’d Eaftern Wormwood, with 


yellow Flowers colle&ted into an 
Head, and looking upward? 


28. ABSINTHIUM Orientale inca- 


num, tanaceti folio, inodorum. Tourn. 
Cor. Hoary Eaftern Wormwoed, 
with a Tanfy-leaf, without Smell. 

29. ABSINTHIUM Orientale tenui- 
folium, .argenteum F fericeum, flore€ 
magno. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Worm- 
wood, with narrow filver-colour’d 
filken Leaves. 

30. AzsinTHIuM Orientale vul- 
gari fimile, fed longe minus amarum. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Wormwood, 
like the common, but far lefs bitter. 


31. ApsinTHIUM Orientale tenui- 


folium incaium, odore lavendule, &P 
inftpidum. Tourn. Cor. 
row-leav’d Eaftern Wormwood, with 
a Lavender-{mell, and infipid. 

32. ABsinTHIUM Orientale tenu?- 


folium incanum, lavendule edare F 


amarum, flore deorfum fpedtante. 
Tourn. Cor. Hoary narrow-leav’d 
Eaftern Wormwood, with a La- 


Flower hanging down. 


The firft of thefe Sorts is very 


common in Ezgland, in ‘the Roads, 
and upon Dunghils; but it is alfo 
planted in Gardens for common 
Ufe. It may be propagated by 
Slips, in March or OGober ; or may 
be raifed from Seeds, which thould 
be fown foon after they are ripe. 
The fecond, third, *and fourth 
Sorts are only found in curious Gar- 
dens of Plants. They are all ea- 


fily raifed, by planting of Cuttings ° 
and Slips in the Spring or Autumn; 


but if in the Autumn, it fhould be 
done the Beginning of September, 


that they may take Root before the 


cold Weather; and if in the Spring, 


it muft be before they fhoot ; tho’. 


they may be flipped any time in 
Summer, provided they are fhaded 
from 

' 


Hoaty nar- 


and bitter: with the 
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from the Sun, and duly watered, 
gnti] they have taken Root. The 
Reman and Sea Wormwoods are 
great Creepers at the Roots, and 
will foon {pread over a large Piece 
of Ground. The Tree Wormwood 
rifes to be a Shrub five or fix Feet 
high, and is kept in Gardens as a 
_ Rarity; and was formerly preferved 
in Green-houfes; but hath been 
found hardy enough to endure our 
common Winters abroad, if planted 
yn Places fheltered from the North- 
ern Winds. ‘This Shrub makes an 
agreeable Variety in {mall Quarters 
of Ever-greens, or flowering Shrubs. 
The hoary Leaves, which continue 
all the Year freth, ‘ftrike the Eye at 
a great Diitance, and have a good 
Effect in diverfifying the Planta- 
tions. This Shrub is eafily raifed 
from Cuttings planted in any of the 
Summer Months (under an Hedge 
or Wall), where they may have 
only the morning Sun; and being 
frequently watered, will take Root 
yn. a Month or fix Weeks time, when 
they may be removed to any Places 
_ Where they are defigned to remain ; 
_ abferving in this (as in many other 


Shrubs and Plants which are Natives 


of a warmer Climate) to p'ace them 
im a dry Situation: Wet, efpecially 
in Winter, is the moft deflru€tive tc 
all thefe Sorts of Plants. 

The twenty-fifth Sort, being a 
Shrub, muft be propagated by Cut- 
tings, after the manner directed for 
the fifth Sort. This muft be kept 
in Pots, that they may be removed 
into the Green-houfe in Winter, be- 
eaufe in very fevere Proft it is often 
deftroyed ; tho’ in mild Winters 1t 
will live in the open Air, provided 
itis p'anted on a dry Soil, and in 
a warm Situation. 

The twenty-fccond and twenty- 
third Sorts are Natives of the Cape 
of Good Hote. Thefe Sorts may ailo 
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be propagated by planting either 
Cuttings or Slips in any of the Sum- 
mer Months, obferving to water and 
fhade them until they have taken 
Root; then they may be placed 
abroad among other Exotic Plants, 
where they may remain till Oober, 
when they mult be removed into the 
Green-houfe, and placed with Myr- 
tles, and other hardy Plants, which 
require a large Share of free Air in 
mild Weather, and only want Pro- 
tection from fevere Frofts. They 
will require to be frequently wa- 
tered in mild Weather, and fhould 
have a light frefh Soil, The twenty- 
fecond Sort will rife to the Height 
of feven or eight Feet; but the 
twenty-third Sort isan humble Plant, 
Thefe feldom produce Seeds in Ez- 
rope. 

All the other Sorts are low Plants, 
which may be propagated by their 
Roots, many of which are apt to 
creep too much, fo as to render it 
difficult to keep them within Com- 
pafs. Thefe do many of them die 
to the Ground in Autumn, and rife 
again the following Spring. The 
beft Seafon for tranfplanting thefe 
Plants is in March, juit before they 
begin to fhoot: they will grow in 
almoft any Soil or Situation; but 
the Eaftern Kinds fhould be planted 
in a warmer Place than the other 
Sorts. ‘They fhould be planted in 
Beds about four Feet broad, with 
Paths two Feet broad between each 
Bed, for the more convenient clean- 
ing them from Weeds, and for ga- 
thering the Herb for Ufe. The 
Diftance which fhould be allowed to 
the Plants ought not te be lefs than 
eiguteen Inches, or two Feet; be- 
caufe, as they are great Runners by 
the Roots, they will foon meet, and 
fpread over the whole Beds. They 


may remain in thefe Eeds three or | 


four Years, and will require'no other 
Culture, 
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Culture, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds; and every Spring, be- 
fore they fhoot, to cut off their dead 
Stalks, and fpread a little frefh Earth 
over the Beds. At which time you 
fhould dig up the Paths between the 
Beds, and cut off the Roots which 
may have {pread into them, otherwife 
they will foon over-run the Paths. 

‘There are a great Variety of the 
Sea Wormwoods, which grow plen- 
tifully on the falt Marfhes, in divers 
Parts of England, which are indif- 
ferently gathered, and brought to 
the Markets, and fold for the Roman 
Wormwood ; from which they differ 
greatly in the Colour of their Leaves, 
as alfo in their Tafte and Smell: 
but by many Perfons the Sea Worm- 
' woods are preferred to the true 
Romen Wormwood, as having a 
ftronger and more grateful Scent; 
though the Roman Wormwood is 
thought to be lefs naufeous to the 
Stomach. ‘However, as that is now 
generally difufed, it would be to little 
Purpofe to recommend it; fince it 
would be difficult to alter a Prac- 
tice which has been fo long conti- 
nued. 

ABRUS. Vide Orobus. 

ABUTILON, Yellow Mallow. 

The CharaGers of this Plant 
are 5 

It hath the whole Appearance of 
the Mallow, in both Leaves and 
Flowers: the Flower hath a fingle 


Cup: the Seeds, whith are fhaped - 


Skike a Kidney, are each of them lodged 
in a feparate Cell. 
Vhe Species are ; 

1. Apuriton. Dod. The com- 
mon Yellow Mallow. 

2. Aputirton Indicum. F. B. 
The Indian Yellow Mallow. © 

3. ABUTILON Carolinianum rep- 
tans, alcee foliis, gilvo flore. Ac. 
Phil. The Carolina Abutilon, with 
Leaves like the Vervain-mallow. 
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4. ABUTILON Americanum, am- 
plifimo felic, caule villofo. Plum. 
The large-leav’d American Abutilon, 
with woolly Stalks. | 

5. ABUTILON Americanum, frutu 
fubrotundo pendulo, é capfulis vefica- 
riis crifpis conflato, Rand. The 
American Abutilon, with roundifh 
pendulous Fruit, whofe Seed-veffel 
is like a fwelled Bladder. 

6. Asutiton althzoides, flore 
carneo, frudtu globofo. Hort. Elth. p.1. 
Shrubby Abatilor, with the Appear- 
ance of Marfh-mallow, a flefh-co- 
lour’d Flower, and a round Fruit. 

7. ABUTILON periploce acutioris 
folio, fru&tu ftellato. Hort Elth. 
p- 4. Abutilon, with a pointed Pe- 
riploca-leaf, and a ftarry Fruit. 

8. ABUTILON Americanum, folio 
haftato, fore amplo purpuro-carulo, 
longo pettolo inf:dcnte. Houft. Ame- 
rican Abutilon, with a fpear-fhaped 
Leaf, and a large blue Flower, with 
along Foot-italk. 

9g. ABUTILON dmericanum, flore 
albido, frucu é capfulis veficariis 
planis conflato, pediculo geniculato. 
Martyn. Cent. i. 33. American Abu- 
tilon, with a white Flower, and a 
plain bladder Fruit, with a jointed 
Foot-ftalk. 

10. ABUTILON Americanum, ri- 
befii foliis, flxre carneo, frufu pen- 
tagono afpero. Houff. American Abu- 
ton, with Curran-leaves, a flefh- 
colour’d Flower, and a rough five- 
corner’d Fruit. 

11. ABuTILON Americanum fra- 
tefcens, folio amplo.cordato fubtus la- 
nuginofo, floribus amplis luteis. Hou ft, 
Shrubby American Abutilon, with 
a large heart-fhaped woolly Leaf, 
and large yellow Flowers: 

12, ABUTILON fruticofum aqua- 
ticum, folio cordate feabro, flore pal- 
lide luteo, Houff. Shrubby aquatic 


Abutilon, with a rough heart-fhaped — 


Leaf, anda pale yellow Flower. 
13. Asu- 


ty 
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13. ABUTILON Americanum fru- 
ticofum, foliis cordatis, floribus par- 
wis purpura/centibus. Houft. Shrubby 
American Abutilon,with heart-fhaped 
Leaves, and {mall purplifh Flowers. 

14. ABUTILON /avatere fore, 
frudu crifiato, Hort. Elth, Abutilon 
with a Flower like Lavatera, anda 
crefted Fruit. _ 

15. ABUTILON arboreum, folio 
althec, fru@u villofo, flore maximo, 
ex rubra flavefcente. Houf?. ‘Tree 
Abutilon, with a Marth-mallow-leaf, 


an hairy Fruit, and a very large yel- 


lowifh red Flower. 
The firft Sort here mentioned is 


an annual Plant, which is hardy ~ 


enough to come up in the common 
Ground, and will perfect its Seeds 
without any Trouble; but does not 
bear to be tranfplanted, unlefs when 
the Plants are very young; fo that 
the Seeds fhould be fown where the 
- Plants are defigned to remain; and 
if the Seeds are permitted to fall, 
they will come up the following 
Spring without any Care. This is 
very commen in Virginia, and moft 
of the other Parts of America; where 
it is called by fome of the Inhabitants 
Marth-mallow, becaufe the Leaves 
are foft and woolly. There is no 
great Beauty in this Sort. 

' The third Sort is alfo a trailing 
annual Plant, whofe Branches put 
out Roots at their Joints, as they 
lie upon the Ground; but is de- 
firoyed by Froftin Autumn. This 
is alfo hardy enough to ripen Seeds 
in the open Air, which, if permit- 
ted to fcatter, will come up the fol- 
lowing Spring, and requires no Care. 

The fecond, fifth, feventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, and fourteenth Sorts 
are all of them annual Plants, which 
require to be fown ona moderate 
Hot-bed; ‘and when the Plants have 
obtained Strength, they may be 
tran{planted out into the common 
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Ground, . where they. will perfec 
their Seeds in Autumn ; but as they 
are Plants of little Beauty, they are 
feldom cultivated in Gardens. 

The fourth, eleventh, twelfch, and 
thirteenth Sorts, are fhrubby Plants, 
Which are propagated by Seeds: 
thefe muft be fown upon a moderate 
Hot-bed ; and the Plants muft be 
potted, and preferved in a moderate 
Stove, otherwife they will not endure 
the Cold of the Winter in Exgland. 

The fixth Sort grows to bea Shrub 
of eight or nine Feet high, and may 
be prefered thro’ the Winter ina 
Green-houfe, and expofed in Sum- 
mer in the open Air, where it will 
flower, and produce ripe Seeds in 
Plenty. 

The fecond, fourth, and fifth 
Sorts are alfo annual; but being 
Natives of hot Countries, they re- 
quire to be raifed on an Hot-bed in 
the Spring ; and mutt be afterwards 
tran{planted into Pots, and plunged 
on a frefh Hot-bed, in order to 
bring them forward, otherwife they 
will not perfect their Seeds in this 
Country. 

The fifteenth Sort is a Native of 
the Weft-Indies. The Seeds of it 
were fent from the North Side of 
Jamaica. This grows to the Height 
of ten or twelve Feet, and makes 
an handfome Appearance : the 
Flowers are very large, and, at their 
firft Opening, are of a pale-red Co- 
lour; but, as they expand, change | 
to a yellowifh Colour, and are of 


fhort Duration. 


It is propagated by Seeds, which . 
muft be fown upon an Hot-bed in 
the Spring, and afterward «i anaged 
as hath been directed for the other 
tender Sorts before-mentioned ; and 
muft be preferved in a warm Stove, 
otherwife it will not live thro’ the’ _ 
Winter in Exgland. In Summer it 
fhould have a large Share of free 

Air 
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Ait in warm Weather, and be fre- 
quently watered. .It flowers in 7uly 
and Aagu/?, and with Care will ripen 
Seeds in Exgland. 

ACACIA, Egyptian Thorn, or 
Binding Bean-tree. 

The Charafers of this Tree 
are 5; 

It hath a tubulous Flower, con- 
LZ fling of owe Leaf, with many Sta- 
nina or Threads, which are many of 
them colle&ted.into a kind of Sphere 
or Globe: the Pointal of the Flower 
afterward becomes a Pod, in which 
are included feveral Seeds, each of 
which is feparated by tranfverfe Dia- 
phragms, and are generally furrounded 
with a /weeti/o Pulp. 

The Spectes of this Tree are; 

1. Acacia Americqna, abrue 
foliis, triacanthos, five ad axillas 
Soliorum Jpina triplici donata. Pluk. 
Mantif.1. The American Acacia, 
with triple Thorns, or the large- 
thorn’d Acacia, commonly called 
the Locuft-tree in the We/-Jndies. 

2. Acacia abrue foliis, triacan- 
thos, capfula ovali-unium Jemen 
claudente. Catesb. Hift. Carolin. 
Vol. i. p. 13. The Water Acacia. 
‘9. Acacia wera. J, B.. The 
true Egyptian Acacia. 

4. Acacia Indica, filits feorpiok: 
dis legumminofa. feliquis fufcis teretibus 
refinofis. H.L. Vhe Indian Acacia, 
with taper refinous Pods, — 

5: Acacia fimilis Mexiocane, 
Spinis cornu fimilibus. Breyn. The 
great horned Acacia, wz/go. 

6. Acacra guodammodo ‘accedens, 
| five Ceratia 9 Acacia media Famai- 
cenfis [pinofa, bigeminatis foliis, flof- 
culis flamincis, atro nitente fruciu, fi- 
liquis intortis. Pluk. Phyt. Acacia 
with branching Leaves, and twifted 
Pods. 

7. Acacia ebarea major jpinofa, 
pinnis quatuor majoribus JSubrotundis, 
Siiquis varie iniartis. Sloan, Cet. 
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Plant. Fam. ~ Large four-leav’d © 
Acacia, with twifted Pods. 

8. Acacia Americana frutef/cens 
non aculeata, fore purpurco. Plam.Cat. 
Shrubby American’ Acacia, without 
Thorns, and a purple Flower. 

g. Acacia non Jpinofa, fiore albo, 
framinibus longis 5 3 foliorum pinnis 
latiujculis, glabris & auritis. ouft. 
Acacia without Thorns, having white. 
Flowers, with long Filaments, and 
broad fmooth Leaves. 

10. ACACIA humilis, non Spinofa, 
Soliis fubtus incanis, forum ftominibus 
longis rubentibus. Heuf. Dwarf 
Acacia without Thorns, having red 
ai ay with long Filaments. 

AcaACIa. Americana, mae Jp 
Ale " Sane purpurec, faminibus lon- 
giffimis, filiquis planis villofis, pinnis 
foliorum tenuiffimis. Houft.  Ame- 
rican Acacia with Thorns, having 
purple Flowers, with very long Fi- 
laments, flat hairy Pods, and very 
narrow Leaves. 

12. ACACIA [pinofa, Falibe um pin- 
nis tenuiffimis glabris, floribus glob:- 
fis luteis, Spinis lorry flim: Houft. 
Prickly Acacia, with very narrow 
{mooth Leaves,round yellowFlowers, 
and very long Thorns. 

13. Acacta won /fpinofa, fore 

albo, foliorum pinnis latiufculis cla- 
bris, filiquis longis planis. Hout. 
White flowering Acacia without 
Thorns, having broad fmoothLeaves, 
and long flat Pods. 
_ 14. Acacia non fpinofa, tenut- 
folia, wvillofa, foribus genshe ts albis, « 
filiquis brevibus birfutis. Houft. Nar- 
row-leav'd hairy Acacia without 
‘Thorns, having round white F lowers, 
and fhort hairy Pods. 

is. Acacia non fpjnofa, latiore 


‘folio villofo, floribus globofis alvis, 


Sfiliquis. brevibus hirfutis. Houft. 
Broad-leav’d hairy Acacia, having 
round white Flowers, and short hairy 
Pods, 

16., ACAT 
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46. Acacia non fpinofa, floribus 
globofis albis, foliorum pinnis tenuif- 
fimis glabris; filiquis ad fingula grana 
tumiais. Houff. Acacia without 
‘Thorns, having round white Flowers, 
with very narrow fmooth Leaves, 
and jointed Pods. 
| 17. Acacia /pinofa tenuifolia, fpi- 
ais fingulis cornu bowinum per longi- 
tudinem fiffum referentibus. Houft. 
Cat, Acacia with fingle Thorns 
fhaped like thofe of an Ox, and 
feem as if fplit through their 
Length. : 

18. Acacia fpinofa tenuifolia, fi- 


 Liquis latis, fpinis minimis recurvis. 


falitariis. Houft. Cat. Prickly nar- 
row-leav’d Acacia, with broad Pods, 
and {mall recurved Spines, which 
come out fingle. 

19. Acacia fpinofa tenuifolia, flo- 
ribus fpicatis luteis, filiquis longif- 
fimis compreffis flavis. Houft. Cat. 
Prickly narrow-leav’d Acacia, with 
yellow fpiked Flowers, and broad 
comprefied Pods, which are yellow. 

20. Acacia Americana cornigera, 
fpinis crafforibus §F nigricantibus. 
‘Horned American Acacia, with very 
thick black Spines. ’ 

21. Acacia uon fpinofa tenuifolia 
willofa, filiquis latis intortis. Smooth 
narrow-leav’d hoary Acacia, with 
broad twifted Pods. 

22, Acacia Americana tetra- 
phylla &F fpinofa, floribus globofis, 
framinibus florum longis rubentibus. 
Prickly four-leay’d Acacia, with 
globous Flowers, having long red 
Stamina. 

23. Acacia Americana, faginis 
foliis, tetraphylla, flofeulis flaminofis 
in fpicam depofitis. Pluk. Amalth. 4. 
Four-leav’d American Acacia, with 
ftaminous Flowers difpofed in Spikes. 

24. Acacia non fpinofa, foliquis 
latis compreffis, pinnis foliarum latiuf- 
culis glabris. Houff. Cat. Smooth 
Acacia, with broad comprefled Pods, 
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and fmooth broad Pinne to the 
Leaves. 

The firft of thefe Acacia’s Dr. 
Plukenet mentions to have been 
raifed in the Garden of the Bifhop - 
of London at Fulham, about the 
Year 1698. fince which time it 
hath been raifed in great Plenty in 
feveral Gardens near London, where 
there are feveral very large Trees. 
This Sort hath produced Flowers if 
the Phyfic-garden at Che//ea, which 
are very minute, and of an herba- 
ceous Colour; and in theYear 1729. 
it produced ripe Fruit in the Gar- 
den of the Bifhop of London at 
Fulham. The Seeds of this Tree 
are frequently brought over from 
Virginia and Carolina, by the Name 
of Locuft, which, I fuppofe, is a 
general Name for moft Trees which 
produce Pods, in which is contained 
a {weetifh Pulp, furrounding the 
Seeds. 

The fecond Sort is very like, in 
the Appearance of the Leaves, to 
the firft: but, in fome of the Plants 
which have been raifed in England, . 
there isa very great Difference in 
their Spines@ fome of them having 


extreme long Thorns, with fmaller 


growing out of them, and others 
have very few and {mall Spines. 
The Seeds of this Tree were fent 
from Carolina by Mr. Catesby in 
the Year 1724. where he found it 
growing in a watry Situation. This 
Sort has fhort Pods, containing but 
one Seed in each; whereas the firft 
Sort has Pods near two Feet in 
Length, each containing feveral 
Seeds. 

The third Sort is the Tree from 
whence the true Suecus Acacie is 
taken; which, although mentioned 
as a Native of Egypt, yet is alfo 
found in divers Parts of America; 
from whence the Seeds of this Tree 
have been-fent into Exgland, which 

have 
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have been raifed in feveral Gardens 
near London. 

The fourth Sort is the moft com- 
mon Kind in Famaica and Barbados, 
and the’other warm Parts of Ame- 
rica; and hath, for the Sweetnefs of 
its Flowers, been difperfed through 
moft Parts of Europe; which, altho’ 
a Native of the warmer Parts of the 
Indies, yet hath been made familiar 
to the /talian Gardens, and is cul- 
tivated in great Plenty in Portugal 
and Spain. 

The fifth Sort is, at prefent, very 
rare in Exgland, and only to be found 
in fome curious Gardens. This 
‘Tree produces its Spines by Pairs, 
which are extreme largeand crooked, 
and of a whitifh Colour; but lL 
don’t remember ever to have feen 
this Sort flower. 

The twentieth Sort is of this kind; 
but differs from it in having fhort 
thick black Spines, which feldom 
exceed an Inch in Length;. whereas 
the Thorns of the other Sort are 
. often four or five, and varioufly 
twifted, and are very'white. There 
are two Sorts of this, one with round, 
and the other with long Flowers, 
which alfo differ in their Leaves. 
‘The Pods of thefeSorts abound with 
a {weet Pulp, which draws the In- 
fects to feed upon it, whereby the 
_ Seeds are generally . dettroyed 5 fo 
that it is very rare to find any intire 
. Pods upon the Trees in the native 
Places of their Growth. 

_ The fixth Sort was brought from 
_ the Bahama Iflands by Mr. Catesby, 
Anno 1726. The Seeds of this Plant 
(which are flat, and one half of a 
beautiful red Colour, the other half 
_adeep black) grow in long twifted 
| Pods; which, when the Seeds are 
ripe, open on one Side, and let the 
Seeds out; which, hanging by a {mall 
‘Thread for fome time out of the 

‘Pads, make a very agreeable Pro- 
peearV¥-o x. I. 


ie. 

fpeét. The Leaves of this Tree 
branch out and divide into many Ra- 
mifications: the Lobes are roundifh, 
and placed in a very regular Order ; 
The Flowers have not as yet appear- 
ed in Exgland; but from a Painting 
done from the Plant in the Country, 
they feem to be very beautiful. 

_ The feventh Sort was brought 
from Jamaica, and is growing: in 
the Phyfic-garden at Chelfea: this 
hath four large Lobes to each Leaf; ° 
the yiane are ihort, fliff,and crooked, 
and the Seeds grow in ‘twifted I Pods. 
This Plant is well defcribed in Sir 
Hans Sloane’s Natural Hiforyof Fa- 
maica. 

The feventeen laft-mention’d Sorts . 
were collected by the late’ ingenious 
Dr. William Houftoun, in Famaica, 
at Vera Cruz, and Campechy, who 
fent the Seeds of moft of them into 
Europe, many of which are now 
growing in the Phyfc-garden at Chel- 
Jéa, where fome of them have, pro- 
duced Flowers, and the thirteenth 
Sort has produced Pods. 

Thefe feventeen Sorts are tender, 
and muft be placed in Stoves in the 
Winter, and in Summer mutt be but 
a fhort time expofed to the open 
Air, and have-a warm Situation. 

Thele Trees -are all propagated 
by fowing their Seeds on an Hot- 
bed in the Spring of the Year, which 
will in a fhort time appear above- 
ground, when you fhould prepare 
another frefh Hot bed, which, if 
intended for fuch Sorts as are very 
tender, fhould be pretty warm ; 
but if for fuch as are brought from 
the Northern Parts of America, 
fhould be of a very moderate Heat ; 
then you fhould be provided with | 

uantity of fmall Halfpeny Pots, 


_which fhould be fill’d with freth toe 


fandy Barth: thefe fhould be pi un 

ed into the Hot-bed; and as foon as 

the Earth in the Pots is warm, which ’ 
Bae wil 


(Or ees ang 


_ dernefs-quarters, or 


AO 


will be in about 24 Hours, you fhould 
carefully take upthe young Plants out 
of the firft Hot-bed, planting a fingle 
one in the Middle ‘of each of thefe 
Pots, giving them a gentle Water- 
ing to fettle the Earth to their Roots, 
and {creening them with Mats over 
the Glaffes trom the Heat of the 
Sun, until they have taken Root ; 
after which time you mutt give them 
Air, by raifing the Glafles, in pro- 
portion to the Heat of the Wea- 
ther, or to the Conftitution of the 
Plants. 

The firft and fecond Sorts, being 


very hardy, may have a greater Pro- — 


portion of Air, and by Midfummer 
Should have the Glaffes intirely taken 
off, that they may be hardened to 
endure the open Air by degrees: 
thefe, the firft and fecond Winter, 
fhould be fheltered in a common 
Hot-bed-frame, until they are grown 
woody; after which timé (in the 
Spring of the Year) they may be 
turned out of the Pots into the open 
Ground, where: they are intended 
to remain; which fhould be inWil- 
Clumps of 
Trees, where they may be fheltered 
from the Fury of violent Winds, 
otherwife they will be very fubject 
to be iplit thereby. 

When thefe ‘l'rees have arifen to 
the Height of eight or ten Feet, they 
will then make very ftrong and vi- 
gorous Shoots; which fhould be 
niow-and-then fhortened, that the 
Heads of the Trees may be clofer ; 
and’ their Branches by this means 
will be much lefs liable to break 
with Winds, than when they are 
permitted to remain at full Length, 
and the Trees will be much the 


_ fhandfomer. 


Thefe Plants delight in a loofe 
Soil, rather moift than < ‘ry, efpeciaily 
the fecond Sort, in which they will 
fhoot very vigoroully. 
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The fourth, fifth, and eighth 
Sorts are tenderer, and fhould be 
kept in the Hot-beds till Zu/y, when 
they may be expofed to the Air by 
degrees, tho’ the Glaffes fhould not 
be quite removed from them the firft 
Year. Thefe muft be fet in a Stove 
the firft and fecond Winters, while 
young, as being then pretty tender; 
but when they are grown woody, 
will endure in a good Green-houfe 
very well, and may be expofed in 
Summer-time, with a tie Myr- 
tles, be. 

The third, fixth, nals feventh 
Sorts are very tender (efpecially 
while young), and therefore fhould 
have an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; 
and as they increafe in Bulk, fhould 
be fhifted into bigger Pots: the 
Earth for thefe fhould be a little 
lighter, and more inclined to a 
Sand, than for the other Sorts; but 
never give them too big Pots. The 
third Sort, being the hardieft of the 
three, will, when grown to be 
woody, ftand in a common Stove, 
amongit Guava’s, Viburnums, &c. 
and in Summer-time, in. warm Wea- 
ther, may enjoy the open free Air: 
but the fixth and feventh Sorts mutt 
have a Bark-ftove in Winter, nor 
fhould they be expofed to the open 
Air i Sammer, at leaft for four or 
five Years, until they are grown very 
woody ; for they are very tender, 
and with great Difficulty preferved 
in this Climate. Thefe fhould have 
very little Water in Winter, but in 
Summer-time will require frequent 
Refrefhings; tho’ at that Seafon it — 
Should not be given them in great. 
Quantities at onetime. The fixth 
Sort is a very beautiful Tree. The | 
feyenth theds its Leaves jut before 
the new cnes come on; fo that it | 
is naked of Leaves about-a Month 
44 fix Weeks in the Spring of the 

Year; which-has occafioned fome 

People: 
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Pedple to throw them away as dead, 
when, if, they had let them remain, 
they would have come out frefh 
again. 

The three Sorts of horned Aca- 
cia’s are very often deftitute of 
' Leaves for two or three Months, ap- 
pearing to have no Life; but they 
will put out frefh Leaves toward 
Autumn, which is commonly the 
Seafon when they are moft vigorous. 
Thefe fhould be expofed in the Sum- 
mer-feafon, in a Place defended from 
ftrong Winds ; and in Winter require 
a moderate Degree of Warmth. 

All the other Sorts here mention- 
ed are propagated by Seeds, which, 
feldom ripening in this Country, 
muft be procured from America ; 
particularly at Campechy, where there 
are great Variety of this Tree, many 
ef which have been hitherto un- 
known to the Writers on Botany. 
But in bringing over the Seeds of 
thefe Trees, they fhould be taken 
out of the Pods when gathered, and 
put up in Papers; and fhould have 
Tobacco, or fome other noxious 
Herb, put between the Papers, to 
keep off Infréts, otherwife the Seeds 
will be eaten and deftroyed before 
they arrive in Exgland: for theIn- 
fects depofit their Eggs in {mall Pun- 
€tures which they make in the Pods; 
and as thefe are foon hatched, they 
immediately attack the Seeds for 


Food, and eat Holes thro’ them, by . 


which they are {poiled from grow- 
ing. This has often happened to 
Seeds,which have been fent me from 
America. 

Acacta Germanorum. Vide Pru- 
nus Sylveftris. 


Acacia Virginiana. Vide Ro- 
benia.. 

ACAJOU, or Cajou. The Ca- 
fhew-nut. 


The Charafers are; 
Lhe Cup of the Flower (which is 


Ax 
produced at the Extremity of a Foote 
talk) is oblong and quingucfid : the 
Floaver confifts of one Leaf, which is 
divided into five long narrow Seg 
ments: in the Bottom of the Calyx is 
the Ovary, which becomes a foft pear» 
Jeoped Fruit ; upon the Apex of which 
grows a Veffel, in whith is contained 
one kidney-/baped Seed. 

There is but one Species of this 
Plant yet known; which is, 

Acajou. They. Franc. AntarG, 
The Cafhew-nut. 

This Tree is very common in 
many Parts of America, particularly 
in Jamaica and Barbados, where it 
grows to be a very large Tree; but 
with us in England (notwithftanding 
all the Care it can poflibly have) will 
rarely ftand through our Winters 3 
or if it is by Art preferved in very 
warm Stoves, yet is fo very flow of 
Growth, efpecially after the firik 
Year, as fcarcely to be difcerned in 
its Progrefs. 

The Seeds of this Tree, if fown 
in a good Hot-bed, in the Spring of 
the Year, will, in a fhort time, ap- 
pear above-ground in fo ftrong a 
manner, that any one, who hath not 
been converfant with this Plant, 
would imagine it to be of a very 
quick Growth: for I have known 
thefe Plants, in two Months from 
the time of fowing their Seeds, 
above fix Inches in Height, and very 
ftrong ; which in about two Months 
time more have been at a Stand; 
from which time they have fcarcely 
advanced two Inches in a Year, with 
all the Art and Skill which could be 
ufed about them: nor have I ever 
feen a Plant of this Kind above two 
Feet high, though I have had fome 


’ of them that have been above three 


or four Years old: ‘They are alfo 
in their own Country of very flow 
Growth, rarely producing either 
Flowers or Fruits until they are fif- 

C2 teen 


| 


it 


Kill the Tree: 


‘of the Thiftle: 


ae 
teen or fixteen Years old from Seeds : 
fo that the Inhabitants of the We/?- 
Indies plant them from large Branches 
taken from the old Trees ; which 
with them take Root very well, and 


- in two Years time produce Fruits. 


‘The Plants of this Sort, which are 
raifed in Exgland, fhould be planted 
in {mall Pots filled with frefh light 
rich Earth, and mutt be plunge@ in- 
to an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, and 
often refrefhed with Water. Thefe 
fhould be kept in Winter in a Bark-~ 
flove, amongft the tendereft Exotic 


- Trees; and fhould not be expofed 
to the open Air even in the hotteft 
‘Seafon. 


' There is fcaree any Tree which 
bears tranfplanting worfe than this, 
even in the native Places of its 
Growth ; for the Roots are few and 
long, which, when cut, generally 
fo that when thefe 
Plants are fhifted from one Pot to 
another, their Roots fhould not be 
cut or broken; nor muft they be 


often tranfplanted, or over-potted, 


which is fure Death to them: there- 
fore the beft Method is, to put one 
good Seed into each Halfpeny Pot, 
where the Plants may remaina Year, 


or more, without being removed ; 


and when they. are traniplanted into 
other Pots, the Ball of Earth fhould 
be preferved to their Roots as intire 
as poflible.: By this Method I have 
had the beft Succefs with this Plant. 
One Plant of this Kind flowered 
in the Garden of Sir Charles Wager, 
at Parfons-Green neat Fulham, tho? 


not above two Years old; but it foon” 
after poe, ago "aha oath any 
Fruit. 


ACANTHUS, Branca Urfina, or 
Bear’s-breech. 
"The CharaGers are; 

The Leaves are fomewhat like ‘ole 
the Flowers are la- 


biated : the Under-lip of ci Flower 
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is divided into three Segments, which 


in the Beginning is curl’'d up in form 
of a foort Tube: in the Place of the 
Upper-lip are produced the Stamina,. 
furrounding the Ovary which Support 
the Pointal: the Cup of the Flower is 
compofed of Leawes which are prickly 5, 
the upper Part of which is bent over 
like an Arch, and fupplies the Defe& of 
the Upper-lip of the Flower: the Fruit 
is of an oval Form, which is divided 
in the Middle into twoCells, each con- 
taining one fingle {mooth Seed. 


There are five Species of this Plant - 


to be found «in the Gardens of the 
Curious ; wx. 

_ 1. Acantuus fativus, vel mol- 
lis Virgilii. C. B. The {mooth-leav’d 
Garden Bear’s-breech. 

2. ACANTHUS aculeatus. 
The prickly Bear’s-breech. 

3. Acantuus rarioribus & bre 
vioribus aculeis munitus, Tourn. The 
middle _ Bear’s-breech, with fhort 
Spines. 

4. Acantuus ‘Lufitanicus, am- 
pliffimo folio lucido. ‘The Portugal 
Bear’s-breech, with large fhining, 
Leaves. 

‘5. Acantuus orientalis humilli- 
mus, folits pinnatis aculeatis. Tourn. 
Cor. . Dwarf Eaftern Bear’sreech; 
with ap winged Leaves. 

The firft Sort is what is ufed in 
Medicine, and 1s fuppofed to be the 
mollis Acanthus of Virgil. The Leaves 
of this Plant are cut upon the Ca- 
pitals of the Corinthian Pillars, and 


Co BS 


were formerly in great nest with — 


the Romans. 


They are all very pretty Vaticse, | 


and fit for large Gardens; but fhould 
have a warm Situation, and a dry 
Soil. They ‘are eafily propagated, 
by parting the Roots in February of 
March, or by Seeds fown at the 
fame time. 
Sorts are apt to creep at theRoot 
therefore fhould have room, and 

mutt 


The fecond and third 


21, Cay 
‘muft not be planted amongft other 
Flowers, left they overgrow and de- 
ftroy them. . 

The fifth Sort of Bear’s-breech 
was difcovered by Dr. Tourzefort in 
the Levant, who fent ‘it to the Royal 
Garden at Paris. This may be pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which fhould be 
fown on a Bed of light frefh Earth 
in the Spring of the Year; and when 
_ the Plants are come up, they fhould 
be carefully weeded, and in very 
dry Weather they fhould be water- 
ed, which will greatly promote the 
Growth of the Plants. In this Bed 
they may remain until the following 
Spring, when they fhould be care. 
fully taken up, and tranfplanted 
where they are defigned to remain, 
which fhould be in a waxm Situa- 
tion, and on a dry frefh Soil. Thefe 
Plants fhould be allowed a great 
Share of room ; for they are very 
apt to fpread far; and their Leaves 
will grow toa great Size, when the 
Plants are ftrong; fo that if any 
‘other Plants ftand near them, they 
will be in Danger of fuffering by be- 
ing over-{pread. 

ACARNA. = Vide Cnicus. 

ACER, The Maple-tree. 

The Charaéers are ; 

It hath jagged or angular Leaves: 
the Seeds grow two together in hard 
wing’d Veffels. 

The Species are ; 

1. ACER majus, multis falfo Pla- 
tanus. ‘f.B. The greater Maple, 
falfly called, The Sycamore-tree. . 

2. ACER majus, foliis eleganter 
wartegatis. Hort. Edin. The greater 
Maple, with ftrip’d Leaves, com- 
monly called, The ftrip’d Syca- 
mores. 

3. AcER campeftre & minus. C.B, 
The common or leffer Maple. 

4. Acer Virginianum, folio ma- 
Gore, fubtus argenteo, fupra viridi 


~ 


- 
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Splendente. Pluk. Phyt. The Virgt- 
nian flowering Maple., 

5. Acer Americanum, folio majo- 
re, fubtus argentco, fupra viridi fplen- 
dente, floribus multis coccineis. The 
American flowering Maple, with 
larger Bunches of fcarlet Flowers. 

6. AcER maximum, foliis trifidis 
wel quinquefidis, Virginianym. Pluk. 
Phyt. The Virginian ath-leaved 
Maple. 

7. Acer platanoides. Munt. The 
Norway Maple, with Plane-tree- 
leaves. | 

8. AceR platancides, folits ele- 
ganter variegatis. "The ftrip’d Nor-. > 
way Maple. 

g. Acer major, folio rotundiore 
minus laciniato, an Opalus Ltalorum, 
Raii Hif?. The greater Maple, with 
Leaves lefs cut, called Opa/us in 
Ltaly. 

10, Acer trifolia. C B.P. Three- 
leav’d Maple of Montpelier. 

11. AcErR Cretica.*P. Alp. Exot, 
9. Cretan Maple. 

12. Acer Ortentalis, hedere fa- 
lio. T. Gor, Eaftern Maple, with an 
Ivy-leaf. 

_ Thefe Trees are eafily propagated 
by fowing the Seeds foon after they 
are ripe, in an open Bed of com- 
mon Earth, .covering them, about 
half an Inch thick with fandy light 
Earth ; the Spring following they . 
will appear above-ground, and, if 


_kept clear from Weeds, will grow 


above a Foot high the firft Summer: | 
the Michaelmas following (if they 
are thick in the Seed-bed) you may 
take out a Part of them, and tranf- 
plant into 'a Nurfery, in Rows at 
three Feet Diftance, and two Feet 
afunder in the Rows; in which 
Place they may remain three or four 
ears, _when they will be large 
enough to plant out for good. 
If the Seeds of any of the Sorts of 
O%2 Maple 
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Maple are kept out of the Ground 
till Spring, they rarely come up the 
fame Year, and many times do not 
grow ; fo that the fureft Method of 
raifing them is, to fow the Seeds as 
Joon as poffible when they are ripe; 
and if the Seeds are to be tranfport- 
ed to any Diftance, it will be pro- 
per to put them up in Sand, where- 
by their growing Quality will be 
preferved. 

_ The firft Sort is very proper to 
make Plantations near the Sea, or 
to fhelter fuch Plantations of Trees 
as are too nearly fituated thereto. 
This Tree thrives, and refilts the 
Spray which is ufually blown from 
the Sea, better than moft other Trees 
do. The variegated Sort is alfo raifed 
from Seeds of the fame Kind: moit 
of the Plants fo raifed will be as 
finely itriped as the old Plant from 
whence the Seeds were taken, which 
Is not common to many other vari- 
egated Plants. 

The common Maple is too well 
known to need any particular Ac- 
count, it being a very common Tree 
in Hedge-rows in moft Parts of Exg- 
dand: itis raifed in the fame man- 
ner with the former. 

The Virginian flowering Maple 


was raifed from Seeds, which were 


brought from Virginia many Years 
fince by Mr. Yohx Trade/c2nt, in his 
Garden at South-Lambeth, near Vaux- 
hall; and fince, in the Gardens of 
the Bifhop of Loxdox at Fulham, 
where it has flower’d for feveral 
Years, and produces ripe Seeds, from 
whence feveral Trees have been 
raifed : it may be alio propagated 
by laying down the young Branches 


éarly in the Spring, giving them a_ 


little Slit at a Joint ; by which means 
they will have taken fufficient Root 
by that time Twelve-months, to be 
tranfplanted out. ‘They require a 
Situation’a little defended from the 


i Fe. 
North-eaft Winds, efpecially white - 
young: and it delights in a moift 
light Soil, in which it will thrive 
much better than in dry Ground, 
and will produce more Flowers, and 
better Seeds. This Tree commonly 
flowers in the Beginning of pris, 
and the Seeds are ripe in fix Weeks, 
or two Months after; at which time 
they fhould be fown ; for they are 
very apt to perifh, if kept long out 
of the Ground. 

The other flowering Maple was 
fent from America to Sir Charles 
Wager, and flourifhed feveral Years 
in his curious Garden at Parfons- 
Green near Fulbam. ‘The Flowers 
of this Kind come out in very large 
Cluiters, and furround the younger 
Branches, fo as to appear at a {mall 
Diftance covered with them. ‘This 
Tree is now become pretty plenty 
in fome of the curious Nurferies 
near London, fo that the former Sort 
is not fo much efteemed, being lefs 
beautiful. 

The afh-leav’d Maple is a very 
ftrong-fhooting Tree, and 1s in Vir- 
ginia one of the largeft Trees of 
this Kind. It muft be planted in 
Places not too much expofed to vio- 
lent Winds, it being fubject to fplit 
therewith. This Tree ripens Seeds 
very well in Exzland, by which 
means it is eafily propagated, or by 
laying down the Branches (as direét- 
ed for the flowering Maple). 

The Noravay Maple grows with 
us to a very large Size, equalling 
the other Mapie for Bulk; and, I be- 
lieve, will anfwer the fame Purpofe, 
for fheltering Plantations near the 
Sea; and is by far the handfomer 
Tree near an Habitation: for the 
greater Maple is very fubject to ex- 
ude 2 {weet clammy Juice from the 
Pores of the Leaves, which lodges 
upon the Surfaces thereof, and there- 
by entices vaft Quantities of Infetts, 

which 
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‘which eat the Leaves full of Holes, 
and render them very unfightly. 

The Norway Maple has a milky 
fharp Juice, fo that few Infetts care 
to prey thereon; by which means 
the Leaves are feldom eaten or de- 
faced. This Tree is alfo raifed by 
Seeds, of which it affords great Quan- 
tities ; which rife and grow equally 
as well as the common Sort 

It may alfo be propagated by Cut- 
tings, which, if planted in the Au- 
tumn, foon after the Leaves are 
fallen, will take Root as well! as the 
common Willow: fo that this being 
the moft expeditious Method of pro- 
pagating this Tree, it is chiefly pra- 
€tifed by fkilful Perfons. 

The variegated Kind is propa- 
‘gated by inoculating a Bud of the 
itrip’d Kind into one of the plain 
Sort, though I am not at prefent 
fure whether it will take upon any 
other Sort of Maple, not having 
amade the Experiment ; but I believe 
it can fearce fail. Mott, if not all 
the other Sorts of Maples, take very 
well upon each other. 

There is another Sort of Maple, 
which is very common in Virginia, 
and is known by the Name of the 
Sugar Maple ; from which Tree the 
Inhabitants of that Country make a 
very good Sort of Sugar, and in 
large Quantities; though I am of 
‘Opinion, that the People make Su- 
gar from more than one Sort of 
Maple. 
prepared a tolerable good Sort of 
Sugar* from our greater Maple, by 
tapping fome of the Trees in their 
bleeding Seafon; and 1] have ob- 


'- ferved, upon cutting off a Branch 


of the afh-leav’d Maple in Febru- 
ary,a great Quantity of a very {weet 
Juice hath flow’d out for feveral 
Days together. 

This Sort of Maple is fo like the 
Worway Maple in Leaf, as {carce to 


Mr. Ray, and Dr. Lifer, 
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be diftinguifhed from it; and is 
equally hardy, but doth not grow 
fo. faft: the young Plants, when firft 
raifed from Seeds, are very fubject 
to be attacked by Infeécts, which, if 
not deftroyed foon, will eat up the 
Plants: and thefe Infe¢ts are in 
greater Plenty upon the Plants when 
they are expofed to the Sun, than in 
a fhady Situation. 

The ninth Sort of Maple is very 
common in mott Parts of fra/y, but 
particularly about Rome, where it 
is one of the largeft Trees of that 
Country, and is efteemed for the ~ 
Size of the Leaves, which are large, 
affording a great Shade; fo that 
thefe Trees are frequently planted 
by theSides of Roads, and near Ha- 
bitations. in England this Tree is 
very rarely to be met with, although 
it is hardy enough to bear the open 
Air; but as the Seeds of this Tree 
have not been brought over to Eng- 
land till lately, there are no large 
Plants in the Exzgli/> Gardens at pre- 
fent. 

The tenth Sort is very common 
about Montpelier, and the South Parts 
of France; but is at prefent very rare 
in the Engli/> Gardens. — 

The eleventh and twelfth Sorts 
grow common in the Mflands of the 
Archipelago, from whence Doéor 
Tournefort fent their Seeds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris, where they 
are now growing; but thefe are 
very rare in England. ‘Thefe three 
Sorts may be propagated by Seeds, 
in the fame manner as is directed for 
the other Kinds, and are all hardy 
enough to bear the open Air in Zag- 
land. , 

The Timber of the common Ma- 
ple is far fuperior to the Beech for 
all Ufes of the Turner, particularly 
Difhes, Cups, Trenchers, and Bowls ; 
and when it abounds with Knots (as 
it very often doth), it is highly 

C4 efteemed. 


‘ gopyrt folio. 


yh & 


-¢feeined by the Joiners for Inlay- 
ings, Ze. and alto, for the Light- 


nefs of the Wood, it is often em- 


-ploy’d by thofe that make mafical 


inftruments ; and for the Whitenefs 
of its Wood, is in great Requett for 
Tables, &¥c. | 

ACETOSA, Sorrel. 

The Charaders are; 

The Plant agrees with the Dock in 
all its Charaéers, and only differs in 
having an acid T afte. 

The Species are 

1. Acevosa pratenfis. C. B. The 
common or Meadow Sorrel. 

2. Acetosa Mufcowitica frerilis. 
M. A. 
rel. . 

3. AceTosa rotundifolia horten- 


a C.B. The round-leav’d or French 


Sorrel. ia 
4. Acrrosa foliis crifpis. C. B. 


-P. Sorrel with curled Leaves. 


g. ACETOSA montana maxima. C. 
B.P. Greateft mountain Sorrel. 

6. AcETOSA Mihi, ang ufii/- 
firma §F longiffima folio. Schol. Bot. 
Pyrenean Sorrel, with very long nar- 
row Leaves. ee 

7. AcETOSA montana, lato ari ro- 
zundo folio, Boce. Muf. Mountain 
Sorrel, with a broad Arum-leaf. 

8. Acetosa montana pumila, fa- 
Boce. Muf. Dwarf 


mountain Sorrel, with a Buckwheat- 


deaf. , 


9. Acetosa tuberofa vadice. C. 
B. P. Sorrel with a tuberofe Root. 

10. Acerosa calthe folio, pere- 
grina. C. B, P, Foreign Sorrel, with 
2 Marigold-leaf. 

it. AceTosa lucida, sfoliis atri- 
glicis. H.R. Par. Shining Sorrel, 
with Orach-leaves. 

12. Acerosa major Italica, fe- 
mine rotundiore SF glomerato. H.R. 
Par. Greater Italian Sorrel, with 
a round glomerated Seed, 


la 
¥ 


The Northern barren Sor- © 
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13. Acz rosa arvenfis lanceolata. 
C.B.P. 124. Sheeps Sorrel. 

14. Acetosa Jdanceolata angufti- 

folia elatior. Mor. Hiff. ‘Taller nar- 


-row-leav’d f{pear- pointed Sorrel. 


15. AcETosa ocymi folio, Nea~ 
politana. C.B.P. Neapolitan Sor- 
rel, with a Bafil-leaf. 

16. Acerosa Americana, foliis 
longifjimis pediculis donatis. C. B. P. 
American Sorrel, with Leaves grow- 
ing on long Pedicles. 

17. Acetosa rotundifolia repens 
Eboracenfis, folio in medio deliquium 
patiente. Mor. Hift. Creeping round- 
leav’d Sorrel of the North. 

18. Acgrosa arborefcens, fubro- 
tundo folio, ex Infulis Fortunatis. 
Plik. Almag. Shrubby Sorrel, with 
a round Leaf, from the Fortunate 
Lflands. 

The firft of thefe Sorts, tho’ but 
{mall in the Fields, yet, when fown 
in Gardens, will produce fair large 
Leaves, and is the fame Sort which 
is commonly cultivated in Gardens. 
Jt muft be fown early in the Spring, 
in a fhady moift Border ; and if the 
Piants are. afterward planted out in 
another fhady Border, four or fix 
Inches fquare, it will produce larger 
Leaves, and continue longer. This 
is the common Sorrel ufed in Medi- 
cine ; but the Northern barren Sor- 
rel is preferred to it in the Kitchen- 


garden, becaufe it rarely runs to — 


Seed, but is increafed by parting the 
Roots either in Spring or Autumn, 
and is fit for Ufe all the Year round. 

The round-leav’d “(or Krench) 


Sorrel is the moft grateful Acid, and _ 
is preferr’d to the other two Sorts . 


for Kitchen-ufe: it is alfo a medi- 
cinal Plant, and fhould not be want- 
ing in any good Garden: it is a great 
Runner at the Root, by which means 
it is eafily propagated, .and muft be 
planted at a large Diitance, afoot 

‘fquare 


—— ee 
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fquare at leaft: it will agree better 
with an open Situation than the other 
two Sorts. 

The fourth Sort of Sorrel is a Va- 

-riety from the common Sort, which 
often arifes from the fame Seeds, as 
doth alfo that with white Flowers ; 
fo that they do not deferve the No- 
tice which the Writers on Botany 
have taken of them. i 

The fifth, fixth, feventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
Sorts are all of them very hardy 
Plants, and may be propagated by 
Seeds, in the fame manner as the 
common Sort; with this Difference 
only, of allowing the large Sorts 
more room; for the fixth and fe- 
venth Sorts grow very large, and 
therefore require to be left a Foot 
afunder, or more.. The Roots abide 
feveral Years, and may be parted at 
Michaelmas to propagate their Kinds; 
tho’ they all fucceed much better by 
Seeds, which they ufually perfect in 
this Country. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth 
Sorts grow wild on dry Banks, and 
on the Sides of Gravel-pits; in di- 
vers Parts of England, and are rarely 
admitted to have Place in a Garden, 

_ Thefe multiply exceedingly by their 
_ Roots, which creep very-far under- 
‘ground ; fo that they thould not be 
_fuffered to grow near other Plants. 
The thirteenth Sort is placed in the 
Catalogue of Simples, in the Col- 
lege-Difpenfatory ; but, I believe, -is 
feldom ordered in Medicine: 

The fifteenth and fixteenth Sorts 
are annual, and are rarely culti- 
vated, except in Botanic Gardens, 
for the fake of Variety : thefe may 
be propagated by fowing their Seed 
on a Bed of light Earth in March ; 
__ bat they do not bear tranfplanting 
“well; therefore they fhould always 
_ be fown where they are defigned to 
xemain. In Fuue thefe Plants will 
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flower, and their Seeds will ripen in 
Augu/i. ; - 

The feventeenth Sort grows wild 
in York/bire, and feveral other North- 


ern Counties of Exgland and Scot- 


land, from whence it is often pro- 
cured for the fake of Variety ; but 
it doth not thrive well in the South- 
ern Parts: it fhould have a fhady Si- 
tuation, and a moift ftrong Soil. 
The eighteenth Sort will grow to 
the Height of twelve or fourteen 
Feet, and become woody, fo as to 
have the Appearance of a Tree, 
This is preferved in Green-houfes in 
Winter, by Perfons who are curious 
in collecting Exotic Plants. It may 
be eafily propagated by planting 
Cuttings in a Bed of light Earth, 
during any of the Summer-months, 
obferving to water and fhade them 
until they have taken Root, when 
they fhould be taken up, and plant- 
ed in Pots filled with frefh Barth, and 


placed in a fhady, Situation, until 


they have taken new Root ; after 
which time they may be placed 
amongft Myrtles, Geraniums, and 
other hardy Exotic Plants, till O&o- 
ber, when they fhould be removed 
into the Green-houlé, where they 
fhould be placed to have as much 
free Air as poffible in mild Weather ; 
for otherwife they will become very 
weak and unfightly. 

ACETOSELIA. Vide Oxys. 

ACHILLA ; 7. e. Millefo- 
lium. 

ACINOS, Stone or Wild Bafil. 

The Charafers are; 

It hath Leaves like thofe of the 
lffir Bafil: the Cup of the Flower is 
oblong and furrow'd: the Flowers 
are produced in Bunches, on the Top 
of little Footfalks, which arife from 
betewecn the Footfalk of the Leaf, and 
the Stalk of the Plants, in which it 
differs from Serpyllum. 


The 


eX es 
The Species are ; 

1. Acinos multis. F.B. Wild 
Bafil. | 

2. Acini pulchra fpecies. F. B. 
Broad-leav’d Auffrian Wild Bafil. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very 
<ommon on dry arable Land in many 
Parts of Exgland, but efpecially on 
gravelly or chalky Hills: it is an 
znnual Plant, fowing itfelf, and rife- 
ing agdin early in the Spring. This 
is not cultivated in Gardens, aor 
doth it care to grow on a good Soil; 
but it may be propagated in adry 
poor Soil, by fowing the Seeds as 
foon as they are ripe. This Plant. 
_ hath been brought to the Markets 

by the Herb-women for the Moun- 
tair-poley. 

‘The fecond Sert is preferved in 
curious Botanic Garders ; but is a 
Plant of no great Beauty or Ufe. 

ACONITUM, Wolf’s-bane. 

The Charaers are ; 

it hath circumfcrib’d roundifh di- 

wided Leaves: the lowers confift of 


four Leaves, which are foaped like 


a Monks Hood: cach of thefe Flow- 
ers ave fucceeded by three or more 
Pads, which contain feveral rough 
Seeds: 
are deadly Potion. 

The Specivs are 5 

AconiITuM Lycodtonum lutcum, 
C. B. The yellow poifonous Wolf’s- 
bate. 

2, AconiTuUM /uteum majus, am- 
pliore caule, amplioribufque Soltis. 
Ded. The largett yellow Wolf’s- 
bane. 

3. Aconitus carukum, five na- 
pellas2.C.B. The large blue Wolf's- 
bane, or Monk’s-hood. : 

4. Aconitum falutiferum, five 
antbora. C.B, ThewheliomeWolf’s- 
bane.. 

5. Aconitum pyramidale multi- 
Jfbrum, H.R. Par. Large blue py- 
ramidal» Woli’s bane, or Monk’s- 


ood. 


the moft Part of thefe Species 
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6. Aconitum caruleo -purpure- 
um, flore maximo, five napellus 4. C. 
B. P. Wolf’s-bane with a very large 
blue Flower. 

7. Aconitum feu nbbellt 1. flore 
ex ceruleo &F§ albo variegato. C. B. 
P. Wolf’s-bane with blue and white 
ftrip’d Ilowers. 

8. Aconitum caeruleum minus, 
five napellus minor. C. B. P. Leffler 
Wolf’s-bane, with blue Flowers. 

g. ACONITUM coma inflexa, fo- 
liis angufttoribus. C. B. P. 283. Nar- 
row-leav’d Wolf’s-bane, with in- 
flex’d Heads. 

10. ACONITUM coma dene Fac 
lits latioribus. Tourn. Broad-leav'd 
Wolf’s-bane, with inflex’d Heads. 


11. ACONITUM inflexa coma, ma- 


ximum. C. B.P. Wolf’s-bane with °: 


the largeft inflex’d Heads. 

12, Aconitum feu napellus ¥. 
Jiore rofeo. C.B. P. Wolf’s-bane with 
a rofe-colour’d Flower. 

13. Aconitum feu napellus 1. 
fore albo. C.B.P, Wolt’s-bane with 
a white Flower, 

14. Aconitum fez napellus I. 
frore ex eceruleo FS alba variegato. C, 
B. P. Wolf's-bane with a Flower 
variegated from blue to white. 

15. AconITUM violaceum, feu na-* 
pellus 2. C. B. P, Wolf’s-bane with 
a violet-coloured Flower. 

16. ACONITU™M purpureum, feu na- 
pellus 3. C. B. P. Wolf’s-bane with 
a purple Flower. 

i7. Aconitum caruleum minus, 
five napellus minor. C. B. P. Letter 
blue Aconite or Wolf’s-bane. 


18. Aconirum ca@ruleo-purpure- - 


um, fore maximo, five napellus 4. Cy 


B P. Wolf’s-bane with a very lange | 


purple-blue Flower. 


1g. Aconitum fyeodtonum Ori- 


eatale, flore magno albo. T. Car. Eatt- 


ern Wolf’s-bane, with a large white — 


Flower. 


Moft of thefe Kinds of Wolf's: 


bane | 
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bane are Natives of the A/ps or Py- 
renean Mountains, where (it is re- 
ported) the Huntfmen, who hunt 
the Wolves, dip their Arrows into 
the Juice of thefe Plants, which ren- 
ders the Wounds given with thefe 
Arrows mortal. They are moft of 
_ them too noxious to have a Place in 
Gardens which are much frequented 
by Children, there having been fe- 
veral Perfons much injured,and fome 
have loft their Lives, by eating of 
this Plant. A late Inftance of this 
hath been publifh’d in the PAilo/a- 
phical TranfaGions, where there is 
an Account of fome unfkilful Per- 
fon gathering fome Roots of this 
(early in the Spring, when the Plant 
was newly rifen above-ground) in- 
flead of Celery; and putting them 
into a Sallad, two Perfons were poi- 
foned therewith ; one of whom was 
with great Difficulty faved. 

The yellow Sorts are lefs com- 
mon, and are only preferved in the 
Gardens of the Curious: they flow- 
er in Fane and Fuly, and are in- 
creafed by parting the Roots in Au- 
tumn ; but muft have a more open 
Expofure than the blue. 

The wholfome Kind js rarely to 
‘be met with in the Englifh Gardens, 

altho’ it is equally as hardy as any 
of the other Sorts: this is increafed 
as the other Sorts; but requires a 
loofer Soil than they do: this is 
fometimes ufed in Phyfic, and is fup- 
pofed to be an Antidote to the Poi- 
fon of the Wolf’s bane. 

The fifth Sort of Wolf’s-bane is 
very common in almoft all old Gar- 
dens, and is ufually known by the 
Name of Monk’s hood, the Flower 
refembling a Frier’s Cowl, from 
whence it had that Name: the Flow- 
ers of this Kind are commonly 
brought to Market in May, to fur- 
nifh Flower-pots for Chimneys. The 
Roots of this Plant increafe abun- 
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dantly, foon over-running a large 
Piece of Ground; therefore fhould 
be confined in fome abjeé Part of 
the Garden, or planted under Trees, 
it being very hardy, and growing in 
almoft every Soil or Situation. 

All thefe Kinds of Wolf’s-bane 
are great Ornaments to a large Gar- 
den ; and many of them will thrive 
in the greateft Shade, and on the 
pooreft Soil, where few other Plants 
will grow, efpecially the fifth, eighth, 
twelfth, fifteenth, fixteenth, and fe- 
venteenth Sorts, which are extreme- 
ly hardy, and greatly multiply by 
the Root; fo that a few Plants of 
each Sort will, in a few Years, pro- 
duce a great Stock. The beft time 
to traniplant thefe Roots is at A4- 
chaelmas, when the Roots are in an 


unactive State; for foon after that 


time they begin to put out new 


Roots, and early in the Spring the | 


Plants will appear above-ground ; 
when it will be too late. to tranf- 
plant them; for although they will 
often grow if removed at that Sea- 
fon, yet they rarely flower the fame 


Year, and will make very little In-' 


creafe at the Root. 

Some of the Sorts with blue Flow- 
ers will grow to the Height of three 
or four Feet ; but thofe with yellow 
Flowers ufually grow. much higher; 
and the Eaftern Kind with white 
Flowers, I have feen upwards of fix 
Feet high; but this Sort is very rare 
in Europe, and only to be found in 
fome curious Gardens at prefent. 

The fifth Sort commonly begins 
to flower in April, and continues 
through May; and this is fucceeded 
by fome of the other Sorts, fo that 
there is a continual Succeflion of 
them antil 4vgu/?, and ina cool Seas 
fon fometimes later. 

ACONITUM HYEMALE. Vide 
Helleborus. 
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AOORUS, Calamus aromaticus, 


sweet Ruth. 
.¢ CharaGers ate; 
owwers grow in a Spike, foaped 
i ‘noer: each Flower has fix 
bets teaich are obtafe and con- 
cive, Swe fix Stamina, which are 
donerr than rhe Petals: in the Mid- 
@ ais pieced the Style, which after- 
‘euard becomes 4 foort triangular Pod, 
Swéln fz id Seeds. 
We bave but one Species of this 
Plant ; which is, 
Acor us. C. B. The true 
Acorus co: Shops 
This Plant grows in ftanding 


Waters which are fhallow, and 1s 
found wild in fome Parts of Exgland; 
particularly in Norfolt, ~and alfo 
mear Uxbridge in Middicefex. The 
Eeaves of this Plant, when broken, 
fend forth a ftromg aromatic Scent ; 
But the Roots, which are much 
flronger, have been long ufed in 
Medicine. This may be tranfplanted 
into a Garden, where, if the Ground 
is moift, it will grow very well; 
Dut never produces its Spike, un- 
tefs it grows in the Water. It loves 
2n epen Situation, and will not thrive 
welt under the Shade of Trees. 

ACRIVIOLA, indian Crefs. 

The CharaZers are ; 

The Leawes are round, umbilicated, 
and placed alternately: the Stalks are 
trailing: the Cup of the Floaver zs 
quinguefid: the Flowers confif? of five 
Leaves, which are in form of a 
Violet: the Seeds are roundifb and 
sough, three ef them fucceeding each 
Flower. 

“There are five Varieties of this 


Plant in the Engli> Gardens ; viz. 


t. Acriviowa. Frid. Caf. 1.935. 


The leffer Ivaian Crefs. 


z, Acriviora~ fore fulphureo. 
The leffer yellow Indian 


eo 

3. ACRIVIOLA maxima odorata. 
Boerh. The great Indian Crefs. 

4. ACRIVIOLA maxima odorata, 
Jlore fulphureo. Boerh, The great 
yellow Indian Crefs. 

5. ACRIVIOLA maxima odorata, 
Sore pleno. ‘The great double Na- 
flurtium, or Indian Crefs. 

The four firft Sorts are commonly 
fown in March or April, ina good 
Soil, and warm Situation: they are 
great Climbers, and fhould have an 
Hedge or Palifado to run upon, to 
prevent their lying upon the Ground, 
which is apt to rot them: they begin 
to flower in Fune or Fuly, and con- 
tinue till the Froft comes, which foon 
deftroys the whole Plant, unlefs 
fhelter’d therefrom. ‘The Flowers 
are very good in Sallads, and are 
much in Ufe to garnifh Difhes: the 
unripe Seeds afford a warm agree- 
able Pickle. 

The double Sort, producing no 
Seeds, is only increafed by planting 
Cuttings in any of the Summer- 
months, and muft be carefully pre- 
ferved in Winter, it being very fab- 
ject to rot, if kept too clofe, or if 
it hath too much Water in Winter; 


but muft be intirely kept- from 


Frofts. 

This Plant, if confined in Pots 
filled with poor Soil, will be lefs 
fubje&t to ramble, and much more 
productive of Flowers; whereas if 
it is planted in the full Ground, or 
petted ina rich Mould, it will ex- 
tend its Branches to a great Diftance, 
and the Flowers will be very thinly 


placed upon the Plant; fo that the 
greateft Beauty of the Plant, which 


confifts in the Number of its Flowers, 
isloft. (The Flowers of this Kind, 
are much better to garnifh Difhes 
than thofe of the fingle; but, for 
Ufe, the fingle is preferablé to this 
in Sallads, being of a warmer Taftes 
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as is obferved of all fingle Flowers, 
that they are preferable to the double 
of the fame Kinds, for medicinal 
or other Ufes, as being much ftronger 
in Smell and Tafte; for the Multi- 
plicity of Petals deprive the Flowers 
of the Organs of Generation, in 
‘sae is contained the Effence of 
the Flower. : 

| ADHATODA, The Maiabar 
Nut. 

: _ The CharaGers are ; 

Be The Leaves grow oppofite: the Cup 
‘of the Flower is oblong, and conji/ts 


fous, of an anomalous Figure, and 
confifis of two Lips: the uppermofl is 
ercoked, and is raifed in form of an 
Arch: the under Lip is divided into 
three Segments, and bangs down- 
avard: the Owvariun becomes the 
Fruit, which is in form of a Club, 
and is divided into two Cells, in 
which are contained flat heart-/haped 
Seeds. 
There are but two Species of this 
Plant known at prefent ; which are, 
1. ApHATODA Zeylanenfium. H. L, 

‘Thecommon Malabar Nut. 

2. Apuyatova Indica, folio fa- 
ligno, flore albo. Boerb. .The Wil- 
low-leav’d Malabar Nut; com- 
monly called, The Snap-tree. 

» The firft Sort is pretty common 
‘9m curious Gardens, where there are 
fome old Plants which are ten Feet 
high: this will live in a good Green- 
-houfe with Orange-trees and Myr- 
ties, and may be removed into the 
open Air at the fame time with thofe, 
‘being equally hardy. This Tree 
-Fequires a good Soil, and muft have 
Plenty of Water, efpecially in the 
Summer-time. It is propagated by 
Layers, which fhould be laid any 
time in Summer, and will be rooted 
| by.the following Spring, fit to tranf- 
_ plant into Pots: when. this is done, 
they mait be watered and thaded 


of one Leaf: the Flower is monopeta- 


ra Rea Ra ges 


until they are rooted again, and may 
then be treated as the old Plants. 


This Sort often produces Flowers im: 


Fune, which grow in Spikes from 
the Tops of the Shoots. 2a 

The fecond Sort is more tender,, 
and requires a moderate Stove ia 
Winter, otherwife it can rarely be 


preferved. This Sort is eafily pro- * 


pagated by Cuttings in May, Fuze, 


or Fuly: the Cuttings fhould be 
planted in Pots filled with rich 


Mould, and plunged into a mode- 


rate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ob-— 


ferving to fhade them ,until they 


‘have taken Root; afterward they 


may be removed each into a fepa- 
rate Pot fill’d with rich Earth,\and 
may remain abroad in a fheltered 
Situation until” Michaelmas, when 
they muft be removed into the Stove, 
Thefe Plants require much Water, 
efpecially in Summer. 

ADIANTHUM, Maidenhair. 

The Specées are ; 

1. ADIANTHUM /olifs coriandrt. 
C. BLP. True Maidenhair, with 
Leaves like Coriander. 

2. ADIANTHUM Scsficum majiSy 
coriandri folio. Tourn. Greater Scotch 
Maidenhair, with a Coriander-leaf, 

3. ADIANTHUM Scoticum minus, 
folio cbtufo, altius incifo.Tourn, Lefler 
Scotch Maidenhair, with an obtufe 
Leaf, deeply cut in. 

4. ADIANTHUM Americanum. Core 
nut. American Maidenhair of Cer- 
nutus. nat! 

The firft Sort is a Native of the 
South Parts of France, and of the 
Mediterranean, where it grows on 
Rocks, and old Ruins, from whence 
it is brought into Exgland, for me- 
dicinal Ufe; tho’ the fmaller Leaves 
of Fern are fometimes impofed on 
ignorant Perfons, by thofe who fup- 


ply the Markets with Herbs; bat . 


as the true Sort is not to be ob- 
tained frefh in England, the furer 


way 
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way is to get it from fome knowing 
Druggift, who imports it from 
abroad, 

The fecond and third Sorts have 
been found growing on the Rocks, 
an the North of Scotland: but as 
they are not commonly found, they 
have not been introduced into the 
London Shops. 

The fourth Sort is a Native of 
America, from whence it was ori- 
ginally brought into Europe, and is 


preferved by curious Perfons in their 


Gardens. This has been formerly 
preferved in Stoves in England, as 
avery tender Plant; but it is found 
to be very hardy. 

There are many other Sorts of 
this Plant in the Ea/f and We/t- 
fndies, from whence we have re- 
ceived dried Samples of near thirty 
Sorts; but as they are Plants which 
are not cultivated in the European 
Gardens, I fhall not enumerate them 
here. 

ADONIS, or FLOS ADONIS, 
Bird’s-eye, or Pheafant’s-eye. 

‘The CharaGers are ; 

The Leaves are like Fennel, or 
Chamomile: the Flowers confif? of 
many Leaves, which are expanded 
in form of a Rofe: the Seeds are col- 
leéted into oblong Heads. 

There are but four Varieties of 
this Plant to be met with in the Eng- 
Life Gardens ; viz. 

1. Aponis hortenfis, flore minore 
atro-rubente. C.B. The common 
red Bird’s-eye. 

2. Avonis filveftris, flore luteo, 


foliis longioribus. C. B. The long. 


leav’d yellow Bird’s-eye. 
- 3, Avonis fylveftris, flore pha- 
niceo, ejufque foliis longioribus.C.B. P. 
Adonis Flower, or Flos Adonis. 

4. Aponis 4hellebori radice, bu- 
phthalmi fore. H.L, The Hellebore- 
reoted Pheafant’s-eye ; commonly 
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called, The Fennel- ee black Hel- 
lebore. 

The third Sort -is vetd common 
in England, and is fown in open 
Borders as an annual flowering 
Plant to adorn Gardens: the beft 
time to fow it is in dugu/?, foon 
after the Seeds are ripe, when it 
rarely fails to grow, and is very 
hardy, being feldom hurt by Cold. 

Thefe Plants will flower in Fuxe 
and Fuly, and the Seeds will ripen 
foon after; but thofe which are 
fown in the Spring, very often fail 
to grow, or at leaft remain till Fane 
or {uly before they appear; fo that 
they feldom produce good Seeds the 
fame Year, and rarely live over the 
Winter after flowering. 

The firft Sort. grows wild in fome 
Parts of England, particularly near 
the River Medway, about three 
Miles above Rocheffer Bridge ; but 
this is feldom fown in Gardens. 

The yellow Sort is uncommon in 
England, and only to be found in 
fome curious Gardens. ‘This makes 
a pretty Diverfity with the former, 
and muit have the fame Culture. 

The fourth Sort is ftill more rare 
than any of them: it is an abiding 
Root, and is increafed by parting 
the Roots in September, or by fow- 
ing the Seeds, foon after, they are 
ripe, in light fandy Earth: the 
Seedlings will be two or three Years 
before they blow, but the Off-fets 
will flower the fucceeding Spring ; 
but thefe Roots fhould not be parted. 
oftener than every third or fourth 
Year; and then they ought not to. 
be divided into very {mall Off-fets, 
which will prevent their flowering 
the following Spring, or, at leatt, 
caufe them to flower very weak. 
This Plant fhould have an Eaft Bor- 
der, and a loamy Soil, in which 
it will thrive, and produce large 

Flowers, 
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Flowérs. This produces its Flowers 
in March, or early in 4pri/, and is 
not a defpicable Plant in the mof 
curious Gardens; efpecially when 
the Roots are large, they often pro. 
duce twenty or thirty Flowers on 
each. 

This Plant is ufed in Medicine by 
the Germans, as the true Hellebore. 

AGERATUM. 

The CharaGers are; 

It hath a perfonated Flower con-y 
Sifting of one Leaf, the under Part of 
which is tubulous; but the upper Part 
is divided into two Lips, the upper 
one being divided into two, and the 
under one into three Parts: the Piftit, 
which arifes from the Flower-cup, 
afterward becomes an oblong mem- 
braneous Fruit, divided into tewo 
Cell, in which are contained many 
{mall Seeds. 

_ The Species are ; 

1. AGERATUM /ferratum Alpinum 
glabrum, flore purpurafcente. Tourn. 
Smooth Ageratum of the 4/ps, with 
a purplifh Flower. 

- 2. AGERATUM Aniericanum ere- 

Gum fpicatum, fore jurpureo. Hou/?. 
American Ageratum, with purple 
Flowers growing in a Spike. 


» 3. AGERATUM Americanum pro- 


_ cumbens, gnaphalii facie, floribus ad 


foliorum nodos. Houff. Creeping 
American Ageratum, having the 
Face of Cud-weed, and the Flowers 
coming out at the fecting on of the 
Footftalks. | 

4. AGERATUM Americanum fru- 
tefeens, chamadryos folio, floribus ex 


 foliorum alis. Houff. Shrubby Ame- 


rican Ageratum, with a Germander- 
leaf, and the Flowers growing from 
the Setting on of the Leaves. 

The firft Sort, being a Native of 
the Alps, is very hardy in refpeét 


_of Cold; but muft have a ftrong 


Sol, and not too much expofed to 


the Sun: this is propagated by 


AG 


parting the Roots: the beft time for 


doing of thisis in September. "This 
Plant grows very clofe to theGround, 
and has been ufed in fome Parts of 
England to make Edgings for Bor- 
ders; but near Lozdon, where the 
Soil is hot, and has been dunged, 
itis very difficult to maintain this 
Plant. It flowers in Fune; but rarely 
produces ripe Seeds. in England. 
The other three Sorts were dil- 
covered'in America by the late in- 
genious Dr. William Houfoun, who 
fent the Seeds of thefe Plants into 
Europe. ‘The Seeds of thefe three 
Sorts muft be fown on an Hot-bed 


in the Spring; and when the Plants — 


are fit to tranfplant, they fhould 
be placed each into a {mall Pot fill'd 
with light Earth, and placed into a 
moderate Hot-bed, obferving to wa- 
ter and fhade them until they have 
taken Roct. In Autumn thefe Plants 
will flower ; and if they are placed 
in aStove, will perfe& their Seeds 
in Winter. They may alfo be con- 
tinued thro’ the Winter in a Stove, 
and will flower early the following 
Summer; fo ,that good Seeds may 
be obtain’d by this Method; but 
they rarely continue longer than two 
Summers; fo that they muft be con- 
fiantly raifed from Seeds every Year. 

The Ageratum, or Maudlin, is 
under the Genus of Prarmica, where 
it is placed by Tournefort, and to 
which it properly belongs. 

AGNUS CASTUS. Fide Vitex. 
_ AGRIFOLIUM. Vide Aquifo- 
lium. 

AGRIMONIA. 

The Chara@ers are ; 

The Leaves are rough, hairy, pen- 
nated, and grow alternately on the 
Branches: the Calyx (or Flower- 
cup) confifis, of one Leaf, which zs 
aivided into frve Segments: the 
Flowers have five or fix Leaves, and 
are form d into a long Spike, which 
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AG 
expand in form of a Rofe: 


the Fruit 


és oblong, dry, and prickly, like the 


Burdock ; in each of which are con- 
tained two Kernels. 
The Species are; ~ 
_ 1. AGRIMONIA officinarum. "ul 
The common or medicinal Agrimony. 

2. Acrimonia odorata. Camer. 
The fweet-fmelling Agrimony. 

3. Acrimonia minor, flore albo. 
H. Cath. Leffler Agrimony, with 
a white Flower. 

4. Acrimontia Orientalis humi- 
lis, radice craffiffima repente, fruu 
in fpicam brevem SS denfam congefto. 
T. Cor. 
with thick creeping Roots, and the 
Fruit growing in fhort thick Spikes. 

The firft of thefeSorts is common 
in the Hedges in many Parts of 
England, and is the Sort commonly 
ufed in Medicine; but fhould not 
be wanting in a Garden: it will 
grow in almoft any Soil or Situation, 
and is increafed by parting the Roots 
in Autumn, or by fowing the Seeds 
foon after they are ripe. 

The {weet-fmelling Agrimony is 
by fome preferr’d to the common 


Sort for medicinal Ufes; but how- — 


ever it is certainly the moft grateful 


_ to infufe for peCtoral Decoétions, 


and makes a pleafant kind of Tea: 
it is propagated as the common Sort, 
but requires an opener Expofure. 

The third and fourth Sorts are 
equally hardy with the common 
Sort, and may be propagated either 
by fowing the Seeds foon after they 
are ripe, or by parting their Roots 
in Autumn. | 

AGRIMONOIDES, Baftard 
Agrimony. 

. The Chara&ers are; 


It bath a rofacesus Flower, con-— 


fi Ring of feveral Petals, which are 
placed in a@ circular Order, ifuing 
out of the Divifions of the Flower- 
cup but the Flower and the Flower- 


Dwarf Eaftern Agrimony, © 
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cup are received into another funnel- 
Joaped Empalement, which is fringed. 
The Flower-cup afterward becomes a 
Jeoarp oval Fruit, which is enfolded 
in the outer Empalement, and contains, 
for the moft part, a fingle Seed. 

There is but one Species of this - 
Plant at prefent known; which is, 

AGRIMONOIDES. Col. part 1.145. 

This is a perennial Plant, vihiich 
in its outward Appearance greatly 
refembles Agrimony, but differs 
therefrom in its Flower; ~for which © 
Reafon Dr. Tournefort has feparated 
it from the Agrimonies. It may be © 
propagated by Seeds, which fhould 
be fown in Autumn, foci after they | 
are ripe; for if they are kept out 
of the Ground till Spring, they are — 
fubject to mifcarry, or otherwife 
will remain in the Ground till the 
following Spring ; whereas thofe 
which are fown in Autumn, feldom 
fail to come up the next Spring. 
When the Plants appear, they will 
require no other Culture, but to — 
keep them. clear from Weeds, until © 
the following Autumn, when they — 
fhould be taken up and tranfplanted — 
where they are to remain. Thefe 
Plants will grow in almoft any Soil — 
or Situation, provided they are not 
placed under the Drip of Trees. 

The fecond Year thefe Plants will 
produce Flowers, and the Roots will 
abide feveral Years, and may be | 
parted in Autumn, if you are will- 
ing to propagate them that way. 

AHOUAI. 

The Chara&ers are; . = | 

It hath a funnel-fhaped Flower, 
coufifing of one Leaf, and is divided — 
into feveral Parts at the Top ; from 
whofe Cup arifes the Pointal, which 
is fixed like a Nail to the inner Part 
of the Flower, which afterward be- 
comes a fyppy Fruit, almoft of a Pear~ 
foape, in whch is inclofed a three 
cornered Nut. | 
The gi 


AH 
The Species are; 

1. Anouat. Thev. Franc. An- 
tar. 66. 

_ 2. Anovat nerii folio, fore luteo, 
Plum. Ahouai with an Oleander- 
leaf, and a yellow Flower. 

Thefe two Plants grow in great 
Plenty on the Continent in the South- 
ern Parts of America ; but are lefs 
common in the Iflands of America. 
The firft of them grows to the 
Height of our common Cherry- 
trees; the Leaves are three or four 
Inches long, and almoft two Inches 
broad. The whole Tree is full of 
a milky Juice, which flows out on 
breaking or wounding any Part of 
it. The Wood of this Tree ftinks 
moft abominably ; and the Kernel 
of the Nut is a moft deadly Poifon ; 
fo that the Indians always caution 
their Children againft eating of ir; 
for. they know of no Antidote to 

expel this Poifon, nor will they 
ufe the Wood of this Tree for Fuel; 
but they take the Kernel out of the 
Shell, into which they put fmall 
Stones, and then bore an Hole thro’ 
-each Shell, and ftring them: thefe 
they tie about their Legs, to dance 
| with, as is the Cuftom of our Mor- 
_ris-dancers with Bells. 

The fecond Sort is of much lower 
Growth than the firft, and feldom 
-rifes above ten or twelve Feet high. 
The Fruit of this Tree is of a beau- 
tiful red Colour when ripe; but 
the whole Plant abounds with a 
milky Juice, as the former, and I 
believe is equally poifonous. I re- 
ceived the Seeds of this Plant from 
Panama, which were collected by 
Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, in the 
Year 1735. they came up in an 
Hot-bed very well, and fome of the 
Plants produced Flowers the fame 
‘Year. 

_ Thefe Plants may be propagated 
from their Nuts, which fhould be 
Vo L. I, 
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put into fmall Pots fill’d with light 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to 
water them frequently, to promote 
their Vegetation. When the Plants 
are come up about two Inches high, 
they fhould be tranfplanted each into 
a feparate Pot fill’d with frefh light” 
Earth, and plunged again into an 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obfery- 
ing to fhade the Glaffes in the Heat 
of the Day, until the Plants have 
taken new Root. When the Plants 
are grown about a Foot high, they 
should have a larger Share of Air, 


in order to harden them before the © 


Winter; but they fhould not be 
wholly expofed to the open Air the 
firft Year, becaufe it will ftint their 
Growth. In the Winter thefe Plants 
fhould be placed in a-warm Stove, 
and during that Seafon they fhould 


-be frequently refrefhed with Water ; 


but it muft not ‘be given to them in 
great Quantities in cold Weather, 
left it fhould rot their Roots. In 
the following Spring thefe Plants 
fhould: be fhifted again into other 
Pots; and if you have Conveniency 
to plunge them into a moderate Hot- 
bed of ‘Tanners Bark, iit will greatly 
promote their taking new Root, In 
June following thefe Plants fhould 
be inured to bear the open Air by 
degrees, into which they fhould be 
removed toward the Latter-end of 
the fame Month; but they fhould 
be placed in a warm Situation, where 
they may be fheltered from ftrong 
Winds: in fuch a Situation they 
will bear the open Air of our Cli- 
mate very well until September, when 
they fhould be again removed into 
the Stove, and muft be managed 
during the Winter-feafon, as was 
before direfted. Thefe Plants pro- 
duce their Flowers plentifully in 
Auguft; but they have not as yet 
produced any Fruit in this Country, 

—D They 
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Vervain- mallow,witha rofe- colour’d 
Flower. 

2. ALCEA wulgaris mojor, fore 
candidiore. ©. B. P. 316. Greater 
Vervain-mallow, with a_ white 
Flower. 


3. Axrcea folio retundo laciniato. * 


C.B.P. 316. Vervain - mallow 
with a round cut Leaf. 

4. Atcea tenuifolia crifpa. F.B. 
11. 1067. Narrow curled-leav’d 
Vervain-mallow. 

5. Atcea cannabina. C..B. P. 
316. Hemp-leav’d Vere: mal- 


low. 
6. Atcea Afra esllgecie: gro/- 
fore parvo rubro. 


fularie fel, 

Boerh. Ind. Alt, African fhrubby 
Vervain-mallow, with Goofberry- 
leaves, and {mall red Flowers. 

9, Avcea Africana arborifccns, 
malve folio hirfuto, flore parvo pur- 
pureo. Till. African tree-like Ver- 
vain-mallow, with hairy Mallow- 
leaves, and {mall purple Flowers. 

8. Atcea Afra frutefcens, grof- 
fularie folio ampliore, unguibus fio- 
rumatro-rubentibus. AB. Phil. African 
fhrubby Vervain-mallow, with larger 
Goofberry-leaves, and dark-red Spots 
at the Bottom of the Flowers. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are 
common in Germany, France, and 
feveral Parts of Europe; but the 
fourth Sort is the moft common in 
England. The firlt Sort is ordered 
for medicinal Ufe ; but as that is 
not fo common in Exgland, the third 
is fubftituted in its ftlead ; and I be- 


lieve either of the four firft Sorts may ° 


be ufed indifferently. Thefe four 
Sorts are biennial Plants, and fel- 
dom continue above one or two 
Years after they have perfected 
Seeds: thefe Plants may be propa- 
gated by eis their Seeds in the 
| Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be thinn’d, 
leaving them about a Foot afunder, 
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where they may remain till they 
flower and feed; for they do not 
bear tranfplanting well, their Roots 
running, for the moft part, down- 
right, to a confiderable Depth. 
Thefe Plants fhould have a poor 
Soil; for in a rich Earth they grow 
too rank, and are fubject fo rot in 


. Winter. 


The fifth Sort is an abiding Plant, 
and is apt to creep at the Root. 
This may be propagated by Seeds-as 
the former, and fhould have a lean 
Soil. 

The fixth and feventh Sorts rife 
to the Height of eight or ten Feet, 
and make handfome Shrubs: thefe 
may be propagated by fowing their 
Seeds in the Spring, on a Bed of 
light Earth; and when the Plants 
are Come up four or five Inches high, 
they fhould be each tran{planted int 
a feparate {mall Pot fill’d with freth 
light Earth, obferving to water and 
fhade them until they have taken 
Root; after which they may be 
expofed during the Summer to the 
open Air; but in Winter they muft 
be placed in the Green-houfe with 
Myrtles, Sc. obferving to give them 
a large Share of Air in mild Wea 
ther, and frequently refrefh then 
with Water. With this Manage 
ment, they will continue flowerin: 
molt Part of the Year. 

The eighth Sort is a feminal Vz 
riety from the fixth Sort, from th 
Seeds of which I have feveral tim 
had the eighth arife. 

ALCHIMILLA, Ladies Mant! 

The Chapd Bers are; 

The Leaves are ferrated: the C 
of the Flower is divided into cig 
Segments, which are expanded 
form of a Star: the Flowers ¢ 
colleéted into Bunches upon the T 
of the Stalks: the Sced-veffels ¢ 
tain, for the mo? part, two Seed. 
each, 


r 
‘ 


The Species ares — 


t. Atcuimitia valgaris. C.B. « Glaffwort-leaf, 


Common Ladies Mantle. 

2. ALCHIMILLA Alpina pubefcens 
minor. H.R. Par. The lefler woolly 
Ladies Mantle. 

3. ALCHIMILLA Alpina guingue- 
folia, folio fubtus argenteo. Tourn. Vhe 
Alpine five-leav’'d Ladies Mantle, 
with the under Part of the Leaves 
white. 

4. ALCHIMILLA mixor. Mor. Hort. 
Reg. Blef. The leffer Ladies 
Mantle. 


5. ALcuimiILLa Alpina pesten 


hea minima, lobis fimbriatis. Bocce. 
Muf. Par. 2. 18. Leaft five-leav’d 
Ladies Mantle of the 4/ps, with 
fringed Leaves. 

6. ALCHIMILLA montana minima. 
Col. Par. 1. 146. lLeaft mountain 


~ Ladies Mantle, commonly called, 


Parfley Ureakftone. 

. 7, ALCHIMILLA /upiza, gramineo 
Solo, minore flore. Tourn, Low 
grafs-leav’d Ladies Mantle, witha 
{maller Flower. 

8. ALCHIMILLA erefa, graminco 
folio, minore flore. Tourn. Upright 
grafs-leav’d Ladies Mantle, with a 
{maller Flower. 

g. ALCHIMILLA gramino folio, 
majort flore. Tourn. Grafs-leav’d 


_« Ladies Mantle, with a larger Flower. 


10. ALCHIMILLA dizarig folio, 
falyce florum albo. Tourn. Ladies 
Mantle, with a Yoad-flax-leaf, aud 
a white Flower-cap. 

11. AtcHimiLtia linarie folio, 


_ calyce forum Jubluteo. Tourn. Ladies 
~ Mantle, with a Toad-flax-leaf, and 


a yellowifh Flower cup. 

12. ALCHIMILLA Ortentalis, k- 
navie folio breviffima, calyce flrrum 
albo, Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Ladies 
Mantie with a very fhort Toad- 
flax-leaf, and a white Flower-cup. 
13. ALCHIMILLA Greca, kali 
fudio, calyce florum albida, Tourn. 


et 


Cor. Greek Ladies Mantle, with 
and a whitifh 
Flower-cup. SF he 

The firft Sort is a Plant fometimes 
ufed in Phyfic, and is gather’d fre- 
quently in meilt Meadows, and at 
fome Diftance from Londen. This 
may be kept in a Garden, if planted 
in a moift Soil ; and is increafed by 
parting the Roots. 

The fecond Sort is a much lefs 
Plant than the firft, and is woolly 
and foft to the Touch; but this 
Plant, when cultivated in a good 
Soil, will grow to be almoft as big 
as the firff. 

The third Sort is found wild in. 
Weftmorland, and other Northern 
Parts of England: this, with the 
two former, is preferved in curious 
Botanic Gardens; but as there is 
little Beauty in them, they are fel- 
dom planted in Gardens for Plea- 
fure: they are all propagated by 
parting their Roots, or fowing their 
Seeds foon after they are ripe. 

The fourth Sort is an annual 
Plant, which is very plentifully 
found on Heaths, and other uncul- 
tivated Places, in divers Parts of 
England; and if once tranfplanted 
into a Garden, and fuffered to ripen 
Seeds, will come up and maintain 
itfelf without any Care. ‘This 
Plant is often brought to the Mar- 
kets in London, and fold for Rup- 
ture-wort, which is a very differ- 
ent Plant; but is not ta be found 
wild near London. 

Thefe Plants are many of them 
preferved in Botanic Gardens for 
Variety: they all grow wild in 
Exgland, Holland, and Flanders, ex- 
cept the two laft-mention’d, which 
Manf. Toxrnefort found in his Voy- 
age to the Levant, ‘They are moft 
ci them annual Plants; and if they 
are permitted to fhed their Seeds in 
Autumn, the Plants will come up, 
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ticillato. Tourn. 
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and require no other Culture, but’ 


to keep them clear from Weeds. 

~ ALDER-TREE. Vide Alnus. 

_ ALESANDER, or ALEXAN- 
DER. Vide Smyrniam. 

ALKEKENGI, Winter-cherry. 
. The Chara@ers are; 

dt bath a Flower, which confifts 
of one Leaf, andis expanded at the 
/Top, but of a pentagonal Figure : 
the Fruit (which is about the Big- 
nefs of a Cherry) is inclofed in the 
Cup of the Flower, which fravclls over 
tt in form of a Bladder. 

The Species are ; 

1. ALKEKENG! officinarum. Tourn. 
Common Winter Cherry of the 
Shops. 

2. ALKEKENGI offcinarum, folits 
wariegatis. Tourn. Common Winter 
Cherry, with variegated Leaves. 

3. ALKEKENGI fiudiu parvo ver- 
Winter Cherry 
with fmall Fruit growing in Whorles 
round the Stalks. 

4. ALKEKENG! Virginianum, 
SruGa lutco. Tourn. Virginian Win- 
ter Cherry, with yellow Fruit. 

5. ALKEKENGI Jndicum mojus. 
Tourn. Greater Indian 
Cherry. 

6. ALKEKENGI Americanum an- 
‘nuum ramofiffimum, frudu ex luteo 
wirefcenti. Houf?. American an- 
nual branching Winter Cherry, 
With a yellowifh-green Fruit. 

7. ALKEXENGI Americanum an- 
nuum maximum vifesfum. Houf, 
“The largeft annual American Winter 
Cherry: 

$8. Arxexensi Barbadenfe patu- 
lum, parvo fore, frudiu amplo, mu- 
erone produfhiori. A&. Phil. N° 399. 
Dwarf Barbados Winter Cherry, 
with a {mall Flower, and an ample 
pointed Fruit. “on 

9. Avkewener Curafavicum, fo- 
lis origani incanis, flore viete /ul- 
jbureo, fundo purpures. Boera. Ind. 


Winter 


- 


Alt.11.66. Hoary Winter Cherry 
from Curaf/o, with Origany leaves, 
and {ulphur-colour'd Flowers with 
purple Eottoms. 


10. ALKEKENGI Americanum fru= 


tefcens, frudtu globofa rubr-, vefiea 
atro-purpurea, Houft. Shrubby Ame- 
rican Winter Cherry, with a round 
red Fruit, having a dark-purple 
Bladder. - 

11. ALKEKENGI Bonarienfe re- 
pens, bacca turbinata vifcofa. Hor. 
Eith, Creeping Alkekengi of Bue- 
nos Aires, with a clammy top-fhap’d 
Berry. , 

The firft Sort is very common in 


‘the Englifoe Gardens, where it is pre- 


ferved for the Appearance of its 
Fruit, which is ripe in Ofoder, and 
continues often till the Middle of 
December: it is about the Size of - 
a common Cherry, and of a fine 
red Colour. This Fruit is inclofed 
in a Bladder of a deep-red Colour, 
which, when ripe, burfts, and ex- 
pofes the Fruit to Sight. It may be 
propagated by fowing the Seeds in 
the Spring, or by the Roots, which 
creep very much ; fo that if they 
are not confined, they will foon 
over{pread a large Traé of Ground: 
therefore, to have them more beau-, 
tiful, they fhould be confined in 
Pots, which fhould be placed in the’ 
Shade in Summer, and, if conftantly - 
watered in dry Weather, will pro- 
duce great Numbers of Fruit. This 
Sort is ordered for medicinal Ufe 
by the College of Phyficians. ‘The 
fecond Sort is a Variety of the firft, 
differing only in having variegated 
Leaves. This may be managed as 
the former. 

The third, ninth, and tenth’Sorts 
are abiding Plants, which require to 
be fhelter’d from the Cold in-Win- 
ter. Te third Sort’ grows to a 
Shrub of about three Feet high, and 
produces great Numbers of Fruit 

annually : 


annually: this may be propagated 
_ by. fowing the Seeds on a moderate 
Hot-bed in the Spring. In Fuze 
_ thefe Plants fhould be potted, and 
placed in a fhady Situation, until 


they have taken Root ; after which ~ 


they may be expofed to the open 


Air inSummer; bit in Winter they , 


smut be placed in a warm Green- 
_houle. 

The ninth Sort creeps very much 
at the Root, and is eafily propagated 
by parting the Roots in the Spring. 
‘This muft be houfed in Winter as 

the former, but may be expofed in 

Summer: it produces Flowers an- 
pually, but has not produced any 
Fruit in Exgland. 

The tenth Sort grows to the 
Height of ten or twelve Peet: this 
is propagated by’ fowing the Seeds 
on an Hot-bed in the Spring, and 
muft be afterwards potted, as hath 
been direéted for the third Sort; but 
this muft be placed in a Stove in 


Winter, it being the tenderelt of all” 


the Sorts here mention’d. 

The fourth, fifth, fixth, feventh, 
and eighth Sorts are annual Plants, 
and require to be raifed on an Hot- 
bed in the Spring; and when the 
Plants are come up two Inches high, 
they fhould be tranfplanted to an- 
other moderate Hot-bed, obferving 
to water and fhade them until they 
have taken Roet; after which time 
they muft have a large Share of 
frefh Air; and in Fuve they may be 
taken up witha Ball of Earth to 
their Roots, and tranfplanted either 
into Pots or Borders of light Earth, 


where they may remain to perfect ; 


their Fruit. 
The eleventh Sort will live in the 
open Ground in moderate Winters, 
provided it is planted in a dry Soil, 
anda warm Situation ; bi it in toad 
Froft it‘is often defircyed ; fo t hat a 
Plant or two fhould be preferved in 


\ > 


Pots, and houfed in Winter, to pre- 
ferve the Sort. This Sort may be 


eafily -propagated by its: creeping 


Roots, or from the Seed; and re- 
quires very little Care in its Culture. 

ALLELUJAH. Vide Oxys. 

- ALLIARIA, Sawce-alone, or 
Jack by the Hedge. Vide Hefperis. 
ALLIUM, Garlick. be 

The Chararri are; 

It hath a bulbous Root, confifing-of 
many fmall Tubercles included in the 
Coverings (or Coats) thereof: the 
Leaves are plain: the Floavers con- 
Sift of fix Leaves, which are formed 
into a Corymbus upon the Top of the 
Stalks: the Flowers are fucceeded by 
Jubrotund Fruit, which are divided 
into three Cells, in which are con-- 
tained roundife Seeds. 

The Species are ; 4 
Auium fativum, C.B. The 
aii or manured Garlick, =~ 

2. ALLiuM fativum alterum, five 
Allioprafum, caulis Jumma circum 
voluto. C.B. The Rocambole. 

3. Artium /ylvcfire latifolium. 
C. B. Ramfons, or broad leav’d 
wild Garlick. 

4. ALLIUM fplvifire amphican- 
pon, foliis porraceis, foribus FP nu- ; 
cleis purpureis. Raii Syn. Broad- 
leav’d mountain Garlick, with pur- 
ple Flowers. 

5. Attium flveftre bicorne, fore 


ex herbaceo albicante, cum triplici iv 


_Singulis petalis firia atro-purpurea, 
» Rait Syxr. Ed. 3. 370. 


Wild Gare 
lick, with an herbaceous ftriped 
Flower. 
6. Atrium Holmenfe, Ipharica 
apite.  Raii Sy#. Ed. 3. 370. Great 
Bis headed Garlic oF the Holnis- 
Hee 
ALLIuM bibifeudh Virginia= 
‘num. Boer. “Ind; Alt, Virginian 
Garlick. 
8. Atrium Jatifolum /u'eum, 
Inf, R. H. "The yellow Moly. 
D 4 9. Als 
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9: Aviium Jatifolium Viliflorum. 
Inf. R. H. Great broad-leav’d 
Moly. 

10. ALLiuM axguftifolium um- 
bellatum. Inft. R. H. 
Moly. 

11. ALLIUM montanum, foltis nar- 
eiff, mojus. C B. P. Mountain 
Garlick, with Leaves like the Nar- 
ciffus. 

12. Auuium ¢aule triangulo. Inf. 
R.H. Garlick with a triangular 
Stalk. 

13. Auiium montanum latifolium 
wraculatum. Inft. R. H. 
fpotted-leav’d mountain Garlick. 

14 ALLIUM montanum, foliis nar- 
eiffi, minus. Inf. R. H. Smaller 
mountain Garlick, with a Narciffus- 
leaf. 

15. ALLIUM ‘montanum, radice 


oblonga. C. B. P. Mountain Gar- 


lick, with an oblong Root. 

16. Attium /faxatile, acori ra- 
dice, fore purpureo. Bocce. Muf. Rock 
Garlick, with a Flag-root, and pur- 
ple Flower. 

17. Autium /atifolium liliflorum, 
Jrore fuave-rubente. Inft. Broad- 
leav’d Garlick, with a Lily-flower 
of a foft red Colour. 

18. AtLtium J/atifolium Hifpa- 
nicum. Inf. R. H.  Broad-leav’d 
Spanifo Garlick. 

(19. Atuium anguftifolium, flo- 
vibus majoribus. Inf. R. H. Nar- 
row-leav’'d Garlick, with larger 
Flowers. 

20. Atuium fylvefire, five Moly 
aninus, rofeo amplo flore, Bot. Mon/p. 
Smaller wild Garlick of Montpelier, 
with a large rofe-colour’d Flower. 

21. Artium fylveffre perpufiflum 
juncifolium mofcbatum. FB. Low 
‘wild Garlick, with a Rufh-leaf, 
Smelling like Mufk. 

22. ALLiUM montanum minus. 
€,B. P. Wefler mountain Garlick, 


Diofcorides’s ' 


Broad © 
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23. Autium percgrinum, floribus 
albo-viridibus. Inf. R.H. Foreign 
Garlick, with Flowers of a white- 
green Colour. 

The two firft Species are eafily 
propagated by planting the Cloves, 
or {mall Bulbs, in Auguft or Sep- 
tember, in Beds about four or five 
Inches Diftance from each other, 
keeping them clean from Weeds. 
About the Beginning of June the 
Leaves fhould be tied in Knots, to 
prevent their fpindling, or running 
to Seed, which will greatly inlarge 
the Bulb. In the Middle of Ful 
the Leaves will begin to wither and 
decay, at which time they fhould 
be taken out of the Ground, and 
hang’d up in a dry Room, to pre- 
vent their rotting; and may be thus 
preferved for Winter-ufe. 

The third Sort was formerly in 
greater Efteem than at prefent, it 
being rarely cultivated in Gardens; 
but is found wild in moift fhady 
Places in many Parts of Exgland; 
and may be cultivated by planting 
the Roots in a moift fhady Border at 
almoft any time of the Year; but 
the beft Seafon is in Fuly, juft as 
the green Leaves are decaying. 

The fourth, fifth, and fixth Sorts 
grow wild in the Northern Parts of 
England; but are by the Curious in 
Botany preferved in their Gardens. 
They are all very hardy, and may 
be removed in Fuly or Auguft, 
when their Leaves begin to decay, 
and will thrive in almoft any Soil or - 
Situation. 

The feventh Sort was brought 
from Virginia, and is preferved in 
Botanic Gardens for Variety-fake, 
but has no great Beauty: it is very 
hardy, and willthrive in the open 
Air very well; and is propagated 
by its Bulbs, which are produced in 
Plenty on the Yop of the Stalks. 
BE iy. 0 EG 
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The.eighth,ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, fixteenth, fe- 
venteenth, nineteenth, and twenty- 
firft Sorts, are preferved in Gardens 
for Variety. They are all of them 
very hardy, and will thrive in al- 
moft any Soil or Situation; and are 
eafily propagated either by their 
Roots, or from Seeds: if from the 
Roots, the beft time is in Autumn, 
that they may take good Root in the 
Ground before the Spring, which is 
neceflary in order to have them 
flower ftrong the following Sum- 
mer. If they are propagated by 
Seeds, they may be fown on a Bor- 
der of common Earth, either in Au- 
tumn, foon after the Seeds are ripe, 
or in the Spring following ; and will 


- require no farther Care, but to keep 


them clear from Weeds: in the fol- 
lowing Autumn the Plants may be 
tran{planted into the Borders where 
they are to remain for good. 

The greateft Part of thefe Plants 
produce their Flowers in May, ‘Fune, 
and Fuly, except the twenty-firft 
Sort, which feldom flowers till 4xz- 
guf. This is a very low Plant, fel- 
dom rifing more than fix Inches 
high, and has little Beauty in the 
Flowers ; but, having a mufky Scent, 
it is preferved by fome curious Per- 
fons in their Gardens. 

The yellow Moly, as alfo the fix- 
teenth Sort, are’ Piants which grow 
about a Foot high; and having fome 
Beauty in their Flowers, are worthy 
of a Place in fuch Borders of the 
Flower-garden where few better 
things will thrive. Thefe increafe 
plentifully both by Roots and Seeds. 

The ninth and feventeenth Sorts 
grow upward of two Feet high; and 
When they are in Flower, makea 
pretty Appearance ; and as they are 
not troublefome to keep, may be al- 
léwed a Place in the Borders of the 
Flower: garden, 


aor: o 

All the other Sorts are equally 
hardy, and will grow in any Soil or 
Situation ; but as ghey have little 
Beauty, they are rarely preferved, 
except in Botanic Gardens, for the 
fake of Variety. 

ALMOND.-TREE. Vid Amyg- 
dalus. ; 

ALMOND DWARF. Vide Per- 
fica. | 

ALNUS, The Alder-tree. 

The Charaéers are ; 

It hath Leaves refembling thofe of 
the Hazel: the Male Flowers (or 
Katkins) are produced at remote Di- 


fiances from the Fruit, on the fame — 


Tree: the Fruit is Jquamofe, and of 
@ conical Figure. 
The Species are ; 

1. Atnus rotundifolia glatinofa 
viridis. C. B. The common or 
round-leav’d Alder. 

2. Atnus folio oblongo viridi. CG. 
B. The long-leav’d Alder. 

3. Atnus vulgaris, fub conis li- 
gulis membranaceis rubris donata. 
Rati Syn. Ed, 3. ‘The {carlet Al- 
der. 

4. Atnus folio incano. C. B. P. 
Hoary-leav'd Alder. 

5. Atnus Alpina major. C.B. P. 
Small Alder of the A/ps. 

6. Atnus montana, pallido gla- 

bro finuato ulmi folio. Bocce. Muf. 
Mountain Alder, with a pale f{mooth 
indented Elm-leaf. 
_ 7, ALNus montana, crifpo, gluti- 
nofo, &F denticulato folio. Bocc. Muf. 
Mountain Alder, with a curled glu- 
tinous indented Leaf. 

8. ALNus montana, lato crifpo 
glutinofo folio ferrato. Bocce. Muf. 
Mountain Alder, with a broad curled 
fawed Leaf. : 

The firft Sort of Alder is the moft 
common in Exgland; the fecond be- 
ing rarely feen, unlefs in the Gar- 
dens of fome curious Perfons; tho’ 

. they 


- moit Parts of Europe. 


- wery. moift Soil, 


A 
they are both equally hardy, and 
may be propagated with Eafe, 
The third ‘¥' found in a Meadow 
near Long-Lect, fome Years fince ; 


‘but I believe it to be an accidental 
Variety of the common Alder, be- 
_caufe the Cuttings which were taken 
from the Tree did not retain the 


Difference when they had made 
ftrong Shoots. 

The fourth Sort is yet, more un- 
common in England; and alfo in 
I do not re- 
member more than one Tree of 
this Kind, which was in a famous 


. Garden of Dr. Boerhaave's, near 


Leyden in Holland, who had raifed 
it from a Cutting which was fent him 
from Aufiria. 

The fifth, fixth, feventh, and 
eighth Sorts are Plants of humble 
Growth ; and, bemmg Natives of the 


Alps, and other mountainous Parts 


of Ezropce, they are with Difficulty 
kept in Gardens: for they delight 
in moift peaty Soils, and grow much 
better upon mofly Bogs, than in 
good Ground. I have tranfplanted 


two of the Sorts into a Garden, 


where, by keeping them in Pots in 
a fhady Situation, and conftantly wa- 
tered, I have maintained them three 


or four Years; ; but when they were 


planted in the full Ground, they did 
not furvive one Summer, although 
they were frequently watered. ‘Thefe 
Plants did not rife above fix Inches 
with me ; nor do I believe they ever 
grow to be more than three or four 
Feet high in the native Places of 
their Growth; fo that they are not 
worth cultivating, unlefs by way of 
Curiofity. 

The two firf Sorts delight in a 
where few ather 
Trees will thrive, and are a great 
Improvement to fuch Lands: they 
are propagated either by Layers, or 
planting of Truncheons about three 


es 
Feet in Length, in February, or the 
Beginning of March, which should 
be fharpened at one End, and the 
Ground loofened with an Inftru- 
ment before they are thruft into it, 
left by the Hardnefs of the Soil the 
Bark fhould be torn off, which may | 
occafion their Mifcarriage. They 
fhould be thruft into the Earth at_ 
teaft two Feet, to prevent their be~ 
ing blown out of the Ground bY 
ftrong Winds, 

If you raife them by laying dog 
the Branches, it muft be performed 
in Ofober; and by the Odober fol- 
lowing, they will have taken Roots. 
fufficient to be~tranfplanted out; 
which muft be done by digging an 
Hole, and loofening the Earth,in the 
Place where each Plant is to ftand, 
planting the young Tree at leafta 
Foot and an half. deep, ,cutting off 
the Top to about nine Inches above 
the Surface,which wiil occafion them 
to fhoot out many Branches. 

The Diftance thefe Trees fhould 
be placed (if defign’d for a Coppice) 
is fix Feet fquare ; and if the {mall 
lateral Shoots are taken off in the 
Spring, it will very much flrengthen 
your upright Poles, provided you 
leave a few {mall Shoots at Diftances 
upon the Body thereof, to detain the 
Sap for the Increafe of its Bulk. . 

Thefe Trees may be alfo planted 
on the Sides of Brooks (as is ufual 
for Willows), where they will thrive 
exceedingly, and may be cut for 
Poles every fourth or fifth Year. 
This Wood is in great Requeft with 
the Turners, and will endure a long 
time under-ground, or to be laid in 
Water. . 

The Alder-tree is alfo very pro- 
per to plant for Hedges, efpecially 
in moift Ground, where they thrive 
very faft, and may be trained into 
very thiek clofe Hedges to the’ 
Height of twenty Feet and upwards. 

: The 
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The Leaves of this Tree, being large, 
and of a deep Green, have a very 
good Effe& in Hedges; and where 
they are planted for Coppice-wood 
in moift Land, make a much better 
Figure than moft other aquatic 
Trees; fo that where the Beauty of 
fuch Plantations is confider’d, thefe 
fhould be preferr’d to the other Sorts 
of Trees ufually planted in fwampy 
Grounds. 

ALNUS niera Baccirera. Vi- 
de Frangula. i 

"ALOE; 

The CharaZers are; 

* The Leaves are thick and fucculent, 
and, fer the moft part, befet with 
Spines on the Edges: the Flower con- 
fijts of one Leaf, is tubulous, and cut 
into fix Segments at the Top, like the 
Byacinth: the Fruit is oblong and cy- 
findrical, which is divided into three 


wag in which are contained flat, 


and, for the moft part, Jemicircalar 
Seeds. 

Rie Species are ; 
1. ALoz Americana muricata. F. 
2. “The common large American 
Aloe. 

2. ALOE Aiisricanie minor. Munt. 
The leffer American Aloe. 

3. ALOE Americana ex VeraCruce, 
foliis anguftioribus, minus glaucis. H. 
Beaum. The narrow-leav'd Aloe 
from Vera Cruz. 

4. ALOE Americana ex VeraCruce, 
foliis latioribus (F gloucis. HAH. The 
broad-leav’d Aloe from Vera Cruz. 

5. Avoe Americana, folio viridi 


rigid: ffi to fatido, Piet dicta indige- 


leav'd Aloe from Curafo, with black 
Spines, 

6. Avoe Americana, Solia viridi 
errata,: Silk-grafs Wig: The Ame 
ican Aloe, with slag ferrated 
Leaves, called in the Wef?-Indies, 
Silk-gras. 

a ALoE Americana febolifera. H. 


ms. H. Beavm. The broad gteen-’ 
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L. The American Aloe, which pro- 


_ duces young Plants out of the Flow- 


er-ftems. 

8. ALOE walgaris. 
common Barbados Aloe. 

g. ALOE Africana, foliis glaucis, 
margine S dorfi parte fuperiore fpi- 
nofis, flore rubro. Com, Prel.. The 
African falky Aloe, with glaucous 
ferrated Leaves, and red Flowers. 

10. ALoE Africana caulefcens,. fo- 
liis /pinofis, maculis ab utraque parte 
albicantibus notatis. H.A. The com- 
mon large {potted African Aloe, 
falfiy called, The Carc/ina Aloe. 

11. ALOE Africana caulefcens, fo- 
hits fpinofis, maculis ab utraque parte 
albicantibus obfeurioribus, magis glau- 
cis quam precedcns. Boerh. The large 
{potted African Aloe, with Leaves 
more glaucous, z.¢. bluer or greyer, 
than the former. 

1z. ALtoge Africana arborefcens 
montana, non fpinofa, folio longiffimo 
plicatiti, flore rubro. H. A. The Afri- 
can Aloe-tree, with flat long are 
Leaves without Spines. _ 

13. ALoE Africana caulefcens, fou 
liis glaucis -caulem ampleGentibus, 
dorfo integro {pinofo. Com. Rar. The 
African ftalk’d Aloe, with glaucous 
Leaves furrounding the Stalks, and 
Spines growing on the Back of the 
Leaves. 

14. ALOE ‘Africana amilifcons fr 
lits glaucis brewioribus, caulem am- 
plectentibus, foliorum parte interna &F 
externa nonnibil fpinofa. Com. Rar. 
The 4frican Aloe, with fhorter giau- 
cous Leaves furrounding the Stalks, 
and Spines within and outfide of the 
Leaves. * ~ 

15. ALOE Uipicuha caule Asie; fo- 
‘kis glaucis breviffimis, foliorum fum- 
mitate interna *F externa nonnthil 
Spinofa: Com. Rar. "The African Aloe, 
with the fhorteft glaucous Leaves, 
and Spines.’on both Sides of the 
Leaves at the, iatremity. 


CB. The 


16. ALoz 


16. Aroe Africana humilis, fpi- 
nis inermibus PS verrucis obfita. Com. 
Rar. The Dwarf African Aloe, with 
Leaves arm’d with Spines and Warts, 
commonly called, The Hedghog 
Aloe. 

17. ALoz Africana humilis, fo- 
hits ex albo&S viridi variegatis. Com. 
Rar. The Dwarf African Aloe, with 
green and white variegated Leaves, 
commonly called, The Partridge- 
breaft Aloe. 

18. Avor Africana erefa trian- 
gularis, &F triangulari folio vifco/o. 
Com. Rar. The upright triangular- 
leav’d vifcous Aloe. 

19. ALox Africana erea rotunda, 
folio parvo, & in acumen rigidiffimum 
exeunte.Com. Rar. 'The upright Afri- 
can Aloe, with fmall fharp-pointed 
Leaves. 

20. Anor Africana, jflore rubro, 
folio triangulari verrucis & ab utra- 
que parte albicantibus notato. H. A. 
The triangular-leav’'d rican Aloe, 
with white Tubercles on every Part 
of the Leaf, and red Flowers. 

21. ALOE Africana margariti- 
fera minor, H. A. The {mall Pearl 
Aloe. 

zz. Aor Africana, folic in fum- 
mitate triangulari margaritifera, fio- 
re febviridi. H. A. The greater Pearl 
Aloe, vulgo. 

23. ALOE Africana foliis planis 
conjugatis carinatis verrucofis, caule 
EF flore corallii colore. Boerh. Ind. 
The African Aloe, with plain flefhy 
Leaves growing oppofite, which are 
full of Tubercles, and red Flow- 
ers. 

24. ALOE Africana minima atre- 
wiridis, {pinis herbaceis numerofis or- 
nata. Boerb. Ind. The leaft Afri- 
can Aloe, with dark-green Leaves, 
which are fet very thick with grcen- 
ifh Spines. 

25. ALOE Africana, fore rubro, 
Soltis maculis alticantibus ab utraque 


tits minus glaucis caulim amplecienti- 
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parte notato, H. A. The Tongue © 
Aloe, vulgo. | 

26. Arog Africana, foliis planis 
latioribus minime ferratis, cavinatis, 
cayle §F flore corallii colore, Ind. 
The broad-leaved Tongue Aloe, 
wulgo, : : 

27. Ato Africana, foliis longis 
conjugatis, fupra cavis margaritife-— 
ris, flore rubro elegantiffimo, Boerb, 
Ind. The Pearl Tongue Aloe, vu/go. 

28. ALog Africana caulefeens, fa- ; 
ho craffo obfcure viridi, fpinis ad la-— 
tera &F in dorfo armata. Boerh. Ind. 
The ftalky African Aloe, with thick — 
dark-green Leaves,arm’d with Spines 
on the Back-fide of the Leaves. 

29. ALOE Africana caulefcens, fos 
his glaucis caulem amplectentibus. H; 
4. The ftalky African Aloe, with 
glaucous Leaves furrounding the 
Stalks. 

30. ALOE Africana caulefcens, fo- 


bus, foribus rubris. The Sword Aloe, 
vulgo. 

31. ALOE Americana foliis ex albe 
€F vtridi eleganter wariegatis. Hort. 
Beaum. The ttriped American Aloe. 
32. ALOE Africana, briviffime 
crafiffimoeque folio, flore fubviridi, 
H. A. The Cufhion Aloe, *wulgo. 

33. ALoge Africana, folio trian- 
gulo longiffime S anguftiffimo, floribus 
luteis fetidis. H.L. The African 
Aloe, with long narrow triangular 
Leaves, and ftinking yellow Flow: 
ers, commonly called, Jris Uvaria. 

34. ALOE Guineenfis, radice gent 
culata, foliis e viridi (F atro umdu 
latim variegatis. Com, Pral, ‘Th 
Guiney Aloe, with knotted Root: 
and undulated variegated Leaves. 

35. Arok Zeylanica pumila, fi 
liis variegatis. Pat. Bat. The Dwa: 
Zeylon Aloe,with variegated Leaves 

36. ALoe Africana caulefgens, f 


liis minus glaucts caulem amplectent 


bus, dorfi parte fuprema Jpinofa. Cor 
Ra 
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Rar. The ftalky African Aloe, with 


lefs glaucous Leaves furrounding the 

Stalks, with Spines on the Back-fide 

of the Leaves at the Extremity. ~ 
37. Atoe Indie Orientalis, fer- 

‘rata, juccotrina vera, fore pheeniceo. 

| H. Beaum. The Succotrine Aloe. 

| 38. ALoge Africana arachnoidea. 

Com. Rar. Pi.78. African Cobweb 
Aloe, vulgo. 

‘The Soil in which thefe Plants 
thrive beft,. is one half frefh light 
Earth from a Common (and if the 
Turf is taken with it, and rotted, it 
is much better) ; the reft fhould be 
white Sea-fand, and fifted Lime-rub- 
bifh, of each of thefe two, a fourth 
Part ; mix thefe together fix or eight 
Months at leaft before it is ufed, ob- 
ferving to turn it over often in this 
time. 

‘The firft of thefe Aloes is very 
hardy, in refpe&t to Cold; and has, 
in mild Winters, endur’d abroad, 
being planted in a very dry Soil, and 
under a South Wall; but as they 
are liable to be killed in hard Frofts, 
they generally are kept in Pots or 
Tubs in a common Green-houfe with 
Oranges, Myrtles, &c. but muft have 
little Moifture in Winter. Mott of 
the other Sorts are better preferved 
in an airy Glafs-cafe, in which there 
is a‘Stove to make a little Fire in 
very bad Weather ; to dry and warm 
the Air in foggy, cold, or wet Wea- 
ther, and to prevent the Froft from 
entering the Houfe. 

‘ine Atth, fixth, feventh, eigh- 
teenth, thirty-fourth, and thirty-fifth 
Sorts require a greater Share of Heat 
to preferve them in Winter, and 
fhould be fet in a good Stove, and 
_ kept nearly to the Degree of Heat 
marked (upon tie Botanical Ther- 
mometers) temperate. Indeed moft 
of the other Sorts may be kept in 
the fame Temperature of Heat in 
Winter ; but then you muft obferve, 
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that the greater the Heat is in Win- 
ter in which you keep them, the 
more Water they will require: and 
if they are well managed in this 
Heat, they will grow very much in 
Winter ; therefore great Care muft 
be taken in the fevere Cold, that it 
doth not enter the Houfe, nor that 
the Heat be at that time leffened ; as 
alfo how you begin to give them Air 
in the Spring ; for the extreme Parts 
of the Plants will be rendered very 
tender, by their growing. freely in 
Winter; and the leaft Check to their 
Growth at that Seafon, is very often 
their Deftru€tion. 

About the Beginning of une, 
moft People {in England) fet their 
Pots of Aloes out of the Houfe; but, 
if this be done, they fhould be fet 
under the Shelter of Hedges or 
Trees, to {creen them from the Vio- 
lence of the open Sun and Wind, 
which, in a few Days, wili other- 
wife change their Colour, and very 
much diminifh their Beauty; and 
very often the great Rains which fail 
in June or Fuly, either rot, or fill 
them with fo much Moifture, as, in 
Winter, to be liable to’ Deftruétion 
with the leaft Cold: therefore, up- 
on the Whole, it is much more ad- 

'vifeable to keep them moft Part of 
the Year in the Houfe (as is the con- 
ftant Praétice in Holland); giving 
them, in good Weather, as much 
free open Air as is poflible, and 
{creening them with Mats, Shutters, 
or Tarpawlins over the Glaffes, from 
the great Heat of the Sun in the Mid- 
dle of the Day. 

In the Middle of uly is a very 
proper Seafon to fhift thefe Plants ; 
at which time you may take them 


out of the Pots, and with your Fine. 


gers open the Roots, and fhake out 
as much of the Earth as poflible, 
taking off all dead or mouldy Roots; 
but do not wound or break the young 


frefh 
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frefh ones: then fill the Pot about 


three Parts full of the above-men- 
tioned Earth, putting a few Stones 


in the Bottom of the Pot, to drain 
_ off the Moifture ; and after placing 


the Roots of the Plant in fuch a 


Manner as to prevent their interfere- 


ing too much with each other, put 
in as much of the fame Earth, as to 
fill the Pot almoft to the Rim, and 
obferve to fhake the Plant, fo as to 
let the Earth in between the Roots ; 
and then with your Hand feitle it 
clofe to the Roots of the Plant, to 
keep it fteady in the Pot; then wa- 
ter them gently, and fet them abroad 


In a fhady Place, where they may 


remain for three Weeks, giving them 


_ gentle Waterings, if the Weather 


fhould prove hot and dry. 
Toward the Latter-end of Augu/, 


ina dry Day, remove them into the 


Houfe again, obferving to give them 
as much free open Air as poffible, 


while the Weather holds warm; but, 


if the Nights are cool, you muft 
fhut up the Glaffes, and give them 
Air only in the Day; and, as the 


Cold increafes, you mut decreafe: 


opening the Glaffes ; but obferve to 
give them gentle Waterings often, 
till the Middle of O&cber, when you 


_ muft abate them, according to the 


Heat of the Houfe in which they 
are kept. 

The firft Sort may be fet abroad 
in the Beginning of May, and re- 


main fo till O@ober; and, in dry 


Weather, muft have frequent, but 
gentle Waterings, and fhould be 
fhifted every Year, taking off all 


the Suckers, and retten Roots, which, 
if faffered to remain on, will greatly 


retard the Growth of the Plant. 
- The thirty-third Sort is very har- 


dy; and fhould be planted abroad 


under a good South Wall, where it 


- will thrivé and increafe much fafter 
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than if kept in Pots, and will pro- 
duce much ftronger Flowers. 

How increafed.| Thefe Aloes are 
all increafed by Off-fets,which fhould 
be taken from the Mother-plant, at 
the time when they are fhifted, and 


muft be planted in very fall Pots, — 


filled with the fame Earth as was di- 
rected for the old Plants ; but if, in 
taking the Suckers off, you obferve 
that Part which joined to the Mo- 
ther-root to be moif, you mutt let 
them lie out of the Ground in a 


fhady dry Place two or three Days «— 


‘to dry before they are planted, other- 


wife they are very fubjeét to rot. 
Mott of the African Sorts of Aloes 
produce Flowers with us annually, 
when grown to a fufficient Size, 
which is generally the fecond, and 
feldom more than the third Year, 
after planting from Off-fets, provi- 
ded they are kept ina moderate De- 


gree of Warmth in Winter ; but the~ 


American Aloes (which, for the moft 
part, produce their Flower-ftems im- 
mediately from the Centre of the 
Plant) feldom flower till’ they are 
of a confiderable Age, and this but 


once during the Life of the Plant; | 


for when the Flower ftem begins ro 
fhoot from the Middle of the Plant 
(which, for the moft part, is of a 
large Size, and grows to a great 


Height), it draws all the Moitture 


and Nourifhment from the Leaves, 
fo that, as that advances, the Leaves 
decay ; and when the Flowers are 
fully blown, fearce any of the Leaves 
remain alive; but whenever this 
happens, the old Root fends forth a 
numerous Quantity of Off-fets for 


Increafe ; and it is not till this time _ 


that fome of thefe Sorts can be in- 
creafed, efpecially the fecond, third, 
fourth, fifth, fixth, and feventh-Serts, 
which never produce any young 
Plants until they flower: at which 

. ume 
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time the Flower-fiem of the feventh 
Sort is befet with {mall Heads from 
ottom to’Top, which, being taken 
off, and planted, will grow as well 
as Suckers from the Roots. 
This Aloe, which, with us, fel- 
dom makes a very large Plant, hath 
yet produced Flower-ftems of a con- 
fiderable Size, and fifteen Feet in 
‘Height. The Flowers are little lefs 
than thofe of the large Sort. I can- 
mot here forbear taking notice of a 
vulgar Error or two relating. to the 
Narge American Aloe ; which is, that 
it never flowers till it is an hundred 
Years old, whith is a Miftake; fince 
we have had feveral of them flower 
‘in England, fome of. which were 
known not to exceed fifty Years old; 
and others, which flowered many 
Years ago, cannot be fuppofed to 
have been in Exgland fo long as to 
arrive at thar Age, fince they were 
thought too tender for our Climate 
at that time, when Green-houfes 
were not known ; as may. be feen by 
looking into Gerara’s and Parkin- 
Jon's Herbals. 
’ Another common Error is, that 
when the Flower opens, it makes a 
Report like that of firing a Gun; 
this is fufficiently confuted by all 
thofe who have been where thefe 
Plants have flowered; but I fuppofe 
-the Rife of this Story might proceed 
from fome Perfons faying, when one 
of thefe Plants flowered, it made a 
great Noife ; meaning thereby, that 
Whenever one of them flowered in 
England, it was {pread abroad as an 
“uncommon thing, and occaiioned a 
i: Noife among the neighbour- 
ng Inhabitants, moft of whom ufu- 
ally repair to fee it, as a thing that 
Jarely happens, and as a great Cu- 
fiolity. : 
, Phole who are defirous to have 
this Sort of Aloe flower, may, by 


- 
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giving the Plants large Tubs for 
their Roots to f{pread, greatly pro- 
mote their Growth; and in propor- 
tion to the growing of the Plants, 
their Flowering is haftened. For the 
Bud being formed in the Centre of 
the Plants, when the Number of 
Leaves which enfold it are thrown 
off, the Stem will advance ; fo that 
in Spain and Portugal, where the 
Plants grow fait, they produce Flow- 
ers in eighteen or twenty Years; and 
in the Wc/t- Indies, where they grow 
fafter, in feven or eight. 

The African Aloes, for the mof 
part, afford Plenty of Suckers, by 
which they are increafed ; but thofe 
few that do not, may be mof of 
them propagated, by taking off fome 
of the Under-leaves, laying them to 
dry for a Week or ten Days, as was 
directed for the Off-fets; then plant 
them in the fame Soil as was dire&t- 
ed for them, putting that Part of the 
Leaf which did adhere to the old 
Plant, about an Inch, or an Inch 
and an half (according to the Size 
of the Leaf), into the Earth, giving 
them a little Water to fettle the 
Earth about them ; then plunge the 
Pots into a moderate Hot-bed, ob- 
ferving to fcreenthem from the Vio- — 
lence of the Sun, and give them gen- 
tle Refrefhings with Water : the beft 
Seafon for this is in Zune, that they 
may pufh out Heads before Winter. 
_ The Guiney and Zeylox Aloes have 
creeping Roots, by which they pro- 


_pagate themfelves fo faft as to fill 


the Pots with Suckers, whereby the 
old Plant is often rendered unficht- 
ly, and is retarded in its Growth : 
therefore thefe Suckers fhould- be . 
frequently taken off ; and by fo do- 
ing the Gainey Aloe will flower : but 
the Zeylon Aloe has not as-yet pro- ~ 
duced any Flowers in Exxope, as I 
can learn. Thefe are both tender, 
and 
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and will not live through the Win- 
ter, unlefs they are placed in a good 

- Stove. - ‘ 

_ The eighth Sort produces the 

Aloes commonly fold in the Shops 

for Horfes, and is called, Aloe Hepa- 

tica. But it is from the thirty-feventh 

Sort, the Succotrine, or beft Sort 

of Aloes,is produced ; which is done 

by cutting their Leaves tranfverfly, 
and placing earthen Veffels under 
them to receive the Juice which 
drops from thefe cut Leaves; which 

Juice, when infpiffated, becomes the 

Aloe, which is ufed in Medicine. 

But I believe in making the coarfer 

Sort of Aloes, they prefs the Leaves ; 

whereby a greater Quantity of Juice 

_ is obtained: but this is not near fo 

fine as the other. 

ALOIDES. Vide Stratiotes. 

ALPINIA. 

. The CharaGers are ; 

The Flower is tubulous and perfo- 
nated, confifting of one Leaf, which 
és divided into three unequal Segments, 
which /pread open: after the Flower 
7s paft, the Ovary becomes a Fruit 
with three Cells, each containing one 
Seed. . 

We have but one Sort of this 
- Plant in Europe; viz. 

ALPiniaracemofa alba, cannacori 
Solis. Plum. Now. Gen. 

_ ‘This Plantis a Native of the We/- 
Indies, from whence it has been 
brought into fome of the curious 
Gardens of Europe, where it muft be 
preferved in a warm Stove, and the 
Pots plunged into an Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark ; otherwife it will not 
thrive in this Country. The Leaves 
decay every Winter, and are pufhed 
out from the Roots every Spring, 

’ jike the Ginger and Maranta; and 

it fhould be managed in the fame 

manner as is direcied for thofe two 

Plants, and may be propagated by 

parting of the Roots, 
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ZFESCHYNOMENE. Vide Mi- 
mofa. 4 
ALTHA, Marfh-mallow. 
The Chara@ers are; ‘ 

It agrees with the Mallow in moft” 
refpedts; but the outward Empale- 
ment of this is divided into nine Parts, 
whereas that of the Mallow is divi- 
ded into three : to-which may be added, 
The woolly foft Leaves, by which it 
has been generally diftinguifbed. 

The Speeies are ; 

1. ALTHAA frutefcens, folio acuto, 
parvo flore. C.B. The fhrubby 
Marth-mallow, with fharp-pointed 
Leaves, and {mall Flowers, : 

2. AtrH#A frutefcens Lufitani- 
ca, folio ampliore, minus incano.Tournd 
The Portugal fhrubby Marfh-mal- 
low, with large and lefs hoary 
Leaves. 

3. ALTHAA frutefcens Lufitanica, 
folio retundiore undulato. Tourn. The 
Portugal fhrubby Marth-mallow, 
with rounder and undulated Leaves. 

4. AuTHezA frutefcens, folio bryo- 
nie. C. B. The fhrubby Marfh- 
mallow, with Bryony-leaves. 

5- ALTHRA flore majore. C. B, 
The large-flower’d Marfh-mallow. 

6. ALTHEA Diofcoridis &F Plinii. 
C.B. The common Marfh-mallow. 

7. ALTHEA folio rotundiori, aut” 
minus acuminato. Suther. The round- 
er-leav’d Marfh-mallow. 

8. ALtTHaaA maritima arborea 
Gallica. Inf. R.H, Common Tree- 
mallow. 

g. ALTHEA maritima arborea 
Veneta. Inf. R.H. Venetian Mal- 
low-tree. 

The firft, fecond, fourth, eighth, — 
and ninth Sorts grow to the Height © 
of eight or ten Feet, and have-woody 
Stems and Branches; but the two 
laft {eldom have their Stems fo hard 
as the former; nor do the Plants 
continue: long, thefe feldom lafting 
more than two Years; whereas the 

they ’ 
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ther will continue four or five 
Years, if the Winters are not very 
evere, and the Plants grow upon 
2 cry lean Soil; for when they are 
planted upon good moift Ground, 
hey fhoot very luxuriant, and be- 
come fo replete with Sap, as to be 
injured by the firft Frofts in Au- 
umn. 

The eighth Sort grows wild upon 
the Sea-coaft in feveral Parts of Eng- 
land, from whence their Seeds may 
be obtained. 

The ninth Sort gr. ws taller than 
the eighth, and generally is formed 
into a more regular pyramidal Head; 
e Flowers are alfo of a deeper Co- 
our, in which they differ from the 
ommon Sort,and are fomewhat ten- 


Thefe two Sorts thrive better if 
hey are fown where they are to re- 
ain, than if they are tranfplanted ; 
or, if they are removed, it fhould be 
done while the Plants are young, 
ptherwife they generally mifcarry. 
The fecond Year after fowing, thefe 
rome to flower ; and after they have 
eeded, they feldom furvive the fol- 
owing Winter : but the firft, fecond, 
nd fourth Sorts may be intermixed 
ith other Shrubs, where they will 
tand four or five Years, and by their 
ontinuing long in Flower, make a 
ine Variety. 
The third Sort feldom rifes above 
our or five Feet'high, and the Stems 
eldom become very woody: but 
nis will live in the open Air in Win- 
fer, provided it is planted in a warm 
jtuation, and upon a dry Soil. The 
Wlowers of this Kind are of a paler 
Wolour than the other, refembling 
aofe of the common Marfh-mallow, 
jut are fomewhat larger ; the Leaves 
ire very foft, hoary, and waved on 
eir Edges; which makes a pretty 
)/ariety. 
Bacvap.'I, 
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The fifth Sort dies to the Ground 
every Winter, and fhoots up in Sum- 
mer to the Height of fix or feven 
Feet: this produces Flowers from 
the Beginning of Fuly to September, 
for which it may have a Place in 
good Gardens. 

Thefe Plants are all eafily raifed 
from Seeds, which muft be fown in 
March, ina light dry Soil; and in 
two Months they will be fit to tranf- 
plant into the Places where they are 
to remain for good, or put into Pots, 
that when they are remov’d, the 
Earth may be turn’d ont of the Pots 
without difturbing the Roots (for 
thefe Shrubs will not bear a Remove, 
when grown to any confiderable Sta- 
ture) ; the Roots being for the moft 
part compos’d of ftrong woody Parts, 
and have very few {mall Fibres, fo 
that the Earth is fubje€t to fall in- 
tirely off upon removing them; and 
if it {o happen to grown Plants, they 
rarely are made to grow. after- 
wards. 

The fecond Year thefe Shrubs be- 
gin to flower, and one fingle Plant -' 
(if fuffer’d to feed) will produce 
enough to raifemany hundred Plants, 
They are impatient of Wet in Win- 
ter; therefore fhould be planted in 
a dry, rubbifhy, or fandy Soil, 
where they will ftand much better 
than in a ftrong rich Earth; but they 
are feldom longer-liv’d than five or 
fix Years with us. efpecially if fuf- 
fer’d to flower and feed plentifully 
every Year: therefore the belt Way 
to preferve them is, to cut off the 
extreme Parts of the Branches in 
Fuly, that they may make frefh 
Shoots before Winter : this will alfo 
make their Heads more regular, 
than if they were fuffer'd to grow 
rude. 

They may be alfo raifed by plant- 


ing Cuttings in May, in a light Soil, 
E 


keeping 


—  ——= = 


ie 
ent > 
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by fome 


rar 


rh | keeping them fhaded, and often re- 


frefhing them with Water until they 
have taken Root. 


The five firft-mention’d Sorts are - 


all Strangers to our Country, being 
Natives. of Spaiz, Portugal, and the 
South of France; and are only to be 
found in the Gardens ‘of the Cu- 
rious. The two laft Sorts grow wild 
in many Parts of England, and are 
propagated in Gardens for 
phyfical Ufe. Thefe two Sorts are 
alfo raifed from Seeds, or by part- 
ing the Roots early in the Spring, 
and will grow in almoft any Soil or 
Situation. Thefe two die down to 
the Ground annually, and rife again 
the fucceeding Spring. 
ALYSSOIDES. 
The Chara&ers are $ 

lt hath a Flower in form of a 
Crofs, confifting of four Leaves, out 
of whofe Flower-cup rifes the Pointal, 
aubich afterevard becomes an ellipti- 
cal thick Fruit, divided into two Cells 
by an intermediate Partition, which 
is parallel to the demi-elliptical tur- 
gid Valves, and filled with round flat 
Seeds, having Borders round them. 

The Species are 5 

1. Atyssorpes fruticofum, leu- 
coii folio viridi. Tourn. 218. Shrub- 
by Alyffoides, with a green Stock- 
gillyflower-leaf. 

2. AryssoipEs incanum, foliis 
finuatis. Tourn. 218. Hoary Aljyf- 

foides, with finuated Leaves. 

3. AryssoivEs fruticofum Creti- 
cum, leucoit folio incano. Tourn. Cor. 
Shrubby Alyfloides of Candy, with 
an hoary Stock-gillyflower-leaf. 

4. ALYSSOIDES Orientalis annua, 

— myagri fativi folio. Tourn. Cor. Ori- 
ental annual Alyfloides, with a My- 
agrum-leaf. 

The firft and third Sorts are per- 
ennial Plants,which rife to theHeight 
of two or three Feet; thefe may be 
propagated by fowing their Seeds 


new Root, when they ma be ¢ 
-pofed to the open Air until the 
ter-end of Ofober, when they fhou 


-ed from fevere Frost in Winter; & 


: 
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on a Border of light Earth in t 
Spring; and when the Plants ar 
come up four Inches high, they me 
be tranfplanted into Pots filled wit 
light frefh Earth, and placed in a 
fhady Situation until they havetak 


be placed under a common Hot-beds 
frame, where they may be shelter 


they muft have as much. free Aira 
pofible in mild Weather, and fhouk 
be frequently refrefhed with Water 
The following Summer they 
flower, and produce ripe Seeds ; 
the Plants may be continued four 
five Years, by fheltering them in th) 
Winter, as I have directed. The 
will often live through the Wint 
in the open Air, provided they @ 
planted in a Situation where they a} 
protected from the North and By) 
Winds. ” 
-The fecond Sort feldom contint}, 
longer than three or four Years 5} 
in fevere Froft is often deftroy 
when planted in the open Air. The 
muft be fown on a Border of li}; 
Earth in the Spring, and when” 
Plants are come up three Inches hi}, 
{ome of them fhould be potted,}; 
order to fhelter them in Winter 5 4 
there fhould be fome Plants — 
where they were fown, which, 9f 
warm Seafon, will flower, and- 
duce ripe Seeds the fame Year5 fi 
if thefe fhould mifcarry, thofe mg, 
Pots may be preferved throug 
Winter, under a common Fre hn 
and in the fucceeding Spring 
fhould be turned out of the Polis 
to the full Ground, where they§- 
flower ftrongly, and produce a fy 
Quantity of Seeds, which, if pel 
ted to fcatter, will come up, an 


nifh plenty of young Plants. th 
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The fourth Sort is an annual Plant. 
This muft be fown on a warm Bor- 
der in the Spring, in the Place where 
the Plants are to remain; for it doth 
not "bear tranfplanting well: thefe 
Plants fhould be thinned, if they 
come up too thick. In Auguf they 
will flower, and in September they 
will perfect their Seeds. 

ALYSSON, Madwort. 

The CharaGers are; 

The Flowers confift of four Leaves, 
which are expanded in form of a 
Crofs : the Fruit is foort and fmooth, 
in which are contained many roundi/p 
Seeds. — | 

The Species are ; 

1. Atysson Creticum faxatile, 
_foliis undulatis incanis. T. Cor. The 
Alyffon of Candy, with hoary un- 
dulated Leaves. 

2. ALysson halimi folio, femper- 
virens. Tourn. The ever-green Alyf- 
fon, with Sea-purflane-leaves. 

3. ALysson Aipinum birfutum lu- 
| teum. Tourn, The yellow Alpine Aly{- 
|fon, with hairy Leaves. 
| 4. ALYSSON perenne montanum in- 
canum. Tourn. 217.. Hoary peren- 
nial Mountain-madwort. 
| 5. Atysson balimi folio argentco 
angufto. Tourn. 227. Madwort with 
a natrow filver-colourd Sea-pur- 
iflane-leaf. 
| 6. Atysson fruticofum incanum. 
(Tourn. 217. Hoary Shrub-madwort. 
7. Auysson fruticofum aculea- 
Tourn. 217. Prickly Shrub- 
adwort. 

8. Atysson Creticum, foliis an- 

pulatis, flore violaceo.T curn.Cor. Can- 

fy Madwort, with angular Leaves, 

and violet-coloured Flowers. 

g. ALysson veronice folio. Tourn, 

217. Madwort with a Speedwel- 
eaf. 


teulatis acutis. Tourn, 217. Corn- 


10. Auysson fegetum, foliis au- 
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madwort, with auriculated fharp- 
pointed Leaves. 

11. ALYSsoN ficrtami foliis au- 
‘riculatis acutis, fru@u majori. Tourn. 
217. Corn-madwort, with auricu- 
lated fharp-pointed Leaves, and a 
larger Fruit. 

12. ALysson incanum luteum, fer- 
prlli folio, majus. Tourn. 217. Larger 
yellow hoary Madwort, with a Mo- 
ther-of-thyme-leaf. 

The firft of thefe Sorts will grow 
to be near two Feet high, with a - 
woody Stem, and may be form’din- 
to a regular Head ; and, being plant- 
ed in the Middle of Borders, ina 
Flower-garden, is a very great Or- 
nament thereto. It produces large 
Quantities of bright yellow Flowers 
in the Beginning of April, which 
continue till fome time in May, efpe- 
cially if the Weather proves cool. 
When it is in Flower, the whole 
Plant appears, at a little Diftance, 
to be nothing but Flowers, the 
Leaves and Stem being quite hid un- 
til you come near the Plant. 

This Plant is hardy, and although 
brought from a more foutherly Cli- 
mate, yet, if planted in a dry, lean, 
or rubb:fhy Soil, will endure our fe- 
vereit Winters abroad. It is increafed 
by fowing the Seeds in March in a’ 
light fandy Soil (but it rarely pro- 
duces Seeds in Exg/and), or by plant- 
ing Cuttings in April 0: May; which 
are very apt to take Root, if kept 
fhaded in the Heat of the Day, and 
gently refrefhed with Water. 

The fecond Sort feldom continues 
above two or thfee Years with us, 
and muft therefore be often fown 
to preferve it; or if the Seeds aie 
fuffered to fall, and remain upon the 
Ground, it will rife again without 
any Trouble. This Plant {preads 
itfelf upon the Ground, and never 
fifes to. any, Height, It produces, at 

B.2 tae 
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the Extremity of its Branches, very 
pretty Tufts of fmall white Flowers ; 
of which the Plant is feldom detfti- 
tute for fix or feven Months fuccef- 
fively ; for which Reafon it deferves 
a Place in the Gardens of the Cu- 
rious. This will alfo grow from 
Cuttings, if planted and managed as 
the former. 

The third Sort is a very humble 
Plant, rarely rifing with us above 
- two or three Inches high. It pro- 
duces abundance of imail yellow 
Flowers carly in the Spring, when 
few other Flowers appear, for which 
it is valuable. It is increas’d by part- 
ing the Roots in Autumn, and re- 
quires a light fandy Farth, and to 
be expos’d only to the morning 
Sun. 

The fourth, fifth, fixth, and fe- 
venth Sorts may be managed as hath 
been directed for the thrd. Thefe 
will continue two or three Years ; 
and if their Seeds are permitted to 
fcatter, the Plants will come up, and 
thrive, without, any further Care 
than keeping them clear from 
Weeds. 

The eighth Sort is an abiding 
Plant, which rarely produces Seeds 
in England, but multiplies greatly 
by Oft-fets, which may be planted 
into Pots filled with frefh light Earth, 
either in Spring or Autumn. ‘ihefe 
Pots muft be fhelter’d from extreme 
Cold in Winter; but muaft have a 
great Share of Air in mild Weather ; 
for they are never injured but by 
very fevere Frofts. Some of the 
Plants may be planted on a warm 
Border, where they will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well. This Plant produces. great 
Quantities of Flowers carly in the 
Spring. Es 

The other five Sorts are annual 
Plants, which fhould be fown early 
in the Spring on a Bed of light freth 
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Earth, where they are to remain 3 
for they do not bear tranfplanting 
well; and the Plants being thinned, 
and kept clear from Weeds, is the 
only Culture they require. If the 
Seeds of thefe Sorts are fuffer’d tc 
fcatter, the Plants will come up it 
Autumn, and ftand through the 
Winter ; whereby they will more) 
certainly produce good Seeds t 
following Summer. q 
AMARANTHOIDES, or Ever. 
lafting-flower, or Globe -amaran: 
thus; and by the French, [ Immors 
tal. ’ 
The CharaGers are ; | 
The Flowers are fmall, and ct 
into four Segments, which are cok 
lefed into fquamofe Heads: from ea 
of thefe Scales is produced a figl 
Flower: the Ovary in the Bottom o 
the Flower becomes a roundifo crooke 
Seed, which is contain’d in a thinP 
licule, or Skin. J 


. The Species are ; 


1, AmaranTuornes /ychuidis fi 
lio, capttulis purpureis. Tourn. TH] ¢ 
purple Globe-amaranthus, or Ete 
nai- flower. 


lio, capitulis argentets. 
or filver colour’d Globe-amaranthi} 
or Eterna! flower. a 

3. AMARANTHOIDES /ychnuidis. 
lio, capitulis argentcis minoribus. L 
R. H. White Globe- amaranth 
with fmaller Heads. 

4. AMARANTHOIDES Lychaidiy 
lio, cupitulis purpureis minoart 


PurpleGlobe-amaranthus,with fff i 
Heads. | be 
“gs. AMARANTHOIDES mariaall jy: 
pens, polygoni folio, copitulis ar@ 
teis, Plum. ‘Trailing Sea-amafi } 
thoides, with a Knot-grafs-leaf, Pig 
filver Heads. tis 
6. AMarantuorpes Aychnid fh by 


lid, fpicata, fquamts herbaceis, 
culifque purpurefcentibus. I 


S} 
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Spiked Amaranthoides, with herba- 
ccous f{caly Heads, and fmall pur- 
plifh Flowers. 

. AMARANTHOIDES fcandens, 
Lychnidis folio glabro, capitulis glo- 
\bofis flavefcentibus, Hoxft.. Climb- 
ing Amaranthoides, with a {mooth 
Lychnis-leaf, end yellow glotular 
Heads. 
| The two abacs firft-mentioned are 
inow become very common in the 
\£.glife Gardens : thefe. came origi- 
jnally from the Zaf-Indics, from 
jwhence alfo the mot beautiful of 
| the Amaranthus’s have been brought, 
with moft of the other curious an- 
nual Hot-bed Plants. 
| The other Sorts. are Natives of 
America, from whence their Seeds 
have been fent to Eng/and ; but as 
| neither of thefe are very beautiful 
| Piants, they are rarely preterved, 
unlefs in Botanic Gardens; but who- 
ever is willing to propagate any of 
| the Species, the fame Culture as is 
given to the two firft Species, will 
) agree with either of the Kinds. 
| © Thefe Plants are fome of the 
greateft Beauties amongit the whole 
annual Tribe: they muft be fown 
very early in a good Hot-bed, and 
treated as will be hereafter directed 
for the Amaranths 3; with this Differ 
ence only, that thefe muft have a 
greater Share of Heat, and be for- 
warded more in the Spring. 

Thefe Flowers, if gathered be- 
fore they decay on the Plant, and 
kept ina dry Place, will remain in 
Beauty for fome. Years, efpecially if 
they are not too much expos’d to 
_ the Air: they are therefore very pro- 
per Ornaments for Ladies to wear 
in their Hair, and are far preferable 
to any artificial Flowers whatever. 
The Purple and White of thefe 
Flowers, together with {ome Varie- 
ties of the Elichryfums and Xeran- 
themums, will make a curious Va- 


riety of dry Flowers for Bafons to 
adorn Rooms in the Winter-feafon, 
when few other Kinds are to be 
had. ™~ 


The Portugues and Spaniards are 


very fond of theife Flowers, and cul> 


tivate great Quantities of them in 
their Gardens, for adorning their 
Places of Worfhip in the Winter- 
time. The Seeds of this Plant, be- 
ing clofely furrounded with a thin 
Skin, appear to fome Perfons, who 
are unacquaisted therewith, to be 
only achaity Subitance, without any 
good Seeds; for the Seeds,, which 


are {mall, and of a roundifh Form, - 


feldom quit this Covering, unlefs 
rubbed out; but if the Seeds are 
fown with thefe Coverings over 
them, they will come up full as well 
as if taken out, 

If the Autumn fhould prove cold 
or wet, it will be very neceffary to 
remove the Pots, with thefe Plants, 
into Shelter; otherwife they will not 
perfect their Seeds, efpecially if they'' 
were not fown very early in the 
Spring. If thefe Pots are preferved 
in a good Green-houfe, their Flow- 
ers will make a pretty Variety 
amongft other Plants, and will con- 
tinue until the Middle or Latter-end 
of November, provided the Weather 
proves not too cold : but what Flow- 
ers you intend to preferve,; fhould 
be gathered foon after they arrive at 
their proper Bignefs; for if they are 


fuffer’d to remain very long after, — 


the under Part of their Heads will 
change brown, and decay. 

AMARANTHUS, Amaranth, or 
Flower- gentle. 

The Chara@ers are; 

The Flowers have feemingly no Pe- 
tals: the Cup of the Flows 2s dry 
and multifid : the Seeds are included 
hut taenile anaceous Veffels, “avhich, 
when come to Maturity, barf? open 


either tranfver/ly ar bar izentally, af- 
% 


? ¢ ior: 


ter the manner of Purflane and Pim- 
pernel, in each of which are contain- 
ed one or more roundt/o Seeds, 

There is a vait Variety of thefe 
Plants, both in the Eaf and Wef- 
Indies, many of which are extreme- 
ly beautiful, and as much deferve 
our Care as any of the flowery Tribe. 
I fhall here take notice of the feve- 
ral Varieties which are cultivated in 
the Exgli/e Gardens for their Beauty, 
omitting the other more common or 
Jefs worthy Sorts, as more fit fora 
Botanical Difquifition. 

1. AMARANTHUS maximus. €C. B. 
The Tree Amaranth, vulgo. 

2. AMARANTHUS maximus, pa- 
nicula longa pendula, femine rubella. 
» Raii Hif. The long pendulous Ama- 
ranth, with redifh-coloured Seeds, 
commonly called, Lowve-lics-a-bleed- 
ing. 

3. AMARANTHUS fpica albfcente 
habitiore. Martyn. Hift. Amaranth 
with a thick whitifh Spike. 

4. AMARANTHUS criffatus, flore 
rubicundifimo, H.R. Par, Cock’s- 
comb-amaranth, with red Flowers. 

. AMARANTHUS criffatus, colore 
kermefino. Boerb. Carmine-coloured 
Cock’s-comb-amaranth. 

6. AMARANTHUS criffatus, cclore 
aureo. Boerb. Gold-coloured Cock’s- 
comb-amaranth. 

7. AMaRANTHUS criffatus, colore 
purpures, Boerh. Purple Cock’s- 
comb-amaranth. 3 

8. AMARANTHUS ‘erifiatus, colore 
luteo. Boerb. Yellow Cock’s-comb- 
amaranth. 

9. Amaraytuus Sinenfis, foliis 
wariis, panicula eleganter plumofa. 
Martyn. Hiff. Chinefe Amaranth, 
with variegated Leaves, and a fine 
-feather’d Panicle. - , 
10. AMARANTHUS ¢ricclor. 


a commonly called Tricolor. 


» 


+ Eyft.'The three-coloured Amaranth, 
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11, Amarantuus bicolor. The 
two-coloured Amaranth. 
_ All thefe Sorts of Amaranths muft 
be fown on a good Hot-bed in Fe- 
bruary, or the Beginning of March 
at fartheit; and in about a Fort- 
night’s time (if the Bed is in good 
Temper) the Plants will rife; when 
you muft prepare another Hot-bed, 
covered with good rich light Earth, 
about four Inches thick; then raife 
up the young Plants with your Fin- 
ger, fo as not to break off the ten- 
der Roots, and prick them into your 


ftance every Way, giving them a 
gentle Watering to fettle the Earth 
to their Roots : but in doing this, be 
very cautious not to bear the young 
Plants down to the Ground by hafty 
Watering, which rarely rife again, 
or at leait fo as to recover their for- 
mer Strength, in a long times but 
very often rot in the Stems, and die 
quite away. 

In the Heat of the Day keep them 
{creen’d with Mats from the great 
Heat of the Sun, and give them 
Air by raifing up the Glaffes with a 
{mall Stone; and if the Glaffes are 
wet, it will be proper to turn them 
every Day (in good Weather) that 
they may dry; for the Moifture 
which is occafioned by the Fermen- 
tation of the Dung, and Perfpira- 
tion of the Plants; is of a noxious 
Quality,and very unkindly to Plants ; 
fo that if the Weather happens to 
prove bad that you can’t turn your 
Glafies, it will be of great Service 
to your Plants to wipe off all the 
Moifture two or three times a Day 
with a woollen Cloth, to prevent its 
dropping upon the Plants. When 
your Plants are firmly rooted, and 
begin to grow, you muft obferve to 
give them Air every Day (more or 
lefs, as the Weather is cold or hot) 
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- new Hot-bed about four Inches’ Di- © 
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o prevent their drawing up too faft, 
hich greatly weakens their Stems. 
In about three Weeks or a Month’s 
ime, thefe Plants will have grown 
fo as to meet, and will ffand in need 
of another Hot-bed, which fhould 
be of a moderate Temper, and co- 
vered with the fame rich Earth about 
x Inches thick, in which they 
ould be planted (obferving to take 
them up with as much Earth about 
their Roots as poilible) feven or 
eight Inches Diitance every Way, 
giving them fome Water to fettle 
e Earth about their Roots ; but 
be very careful not to water them 
heavily, fo as to bear down the 
Plants (as was before direfted) ; and 
eep them fhaded in the Heat of the 
Day, until they have taken freth 
oots; and be fure to refrefh them 
often gently with Water. and give 
hem Air in proportion to the Heat 
of the Weather, covering the Glaffes 
with Mats every Night, leit the Cold 
chill your Beds, and itop the Growth 
of the Plants. : 
In the Beginning of May you muft 
provide another Hot-bed, which 
fhould be covered with adeep Frame, 
that your Plants may have room to 
prow. Upon this Hot bed you mutt 
fet as many Three-peny Pots as can 
ftand within the Compafs of the 
Frame : thefe Pots muft be filled with 
| good rich Earth, and the Cavities 
between each Pot filled up with any 
‘common Earth, to prevent the Heat 
of the Bed from evaporating, and 
filling the Frame with noxious 
f Steams; then witha Trowel, or fome 
fuch Inftrument, take up your Plants 
(from the former Hoi-bed) with as 
much Earth as poffible to the Roots, 
and place each fingle Plant in the 
Middle of one of the Pots, filling 
the Pot up with the Earth before de- 
feribed, and fettle it clofe to the 
| Root of the Plant with your Hands; 


| 
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water them gently, 2s before, and 
fhade them in the Heat of the Day 


from the Violence of the Sun, by co- 


vering the Glaffes with Mats; re-— 
frefh them often with Water, and 
give them a good Quantity of Air in 
the Day-time. 

In about'three Weeks more, thefe 
Plants will have grown to a conii- 
derable Size and Strength, fo that 
you muft now raife the Glaffes very 
much in the Day-time; and when 
the Air is foft, and the Sun is cloud- 
ed, draw oif the Glaffes, and expofe 
them to the open Air, and repeat 
this as often as the Weather will per- 
mit ; which will harden them by de- 
grees to be removed abroad into the 
Places where they are to remain the 
whole Seafon: but it is not advife- 
able to fer thefe Plants out untila 
Week in Fuly, obferving to do it 
when the Air is perfectly foft, and, 
if pofible, in a gentle Shower of 

Xain. 

Let them at firft be fet near the 
Shelter of an Hedge for two or three 
Days,. where they may be {creen’d 
from the Violence of the Sun, and 
{trong Winds, to which they muft be 
inured by degrees. ‘Thefe Plants, 
when grown to a good Stature, per- 
{pire very freely, and muit be every 
Day retrefhed with Water, if the 
Weather proves hot and dry ; other- 
wife they will ftint, and never pro- 
duce their Plumes fo fine as they 
would do if taken care of. 

This is the proper Management, 
in order to have fine Amaranths ; 
which, if rightly followed, and the 
Kinds are good, in a favourable Sea- 
fon will produce wonderful large fine 
Flowers, and are the greateft Orna- 
ment to a good Garden for upwards 
of two Months. By this Method, 
T have had Plants five or fix Feet, 
with Crefts near a Foot in Breadth ; 
and I am perfuaded, if the Kind is 
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good (and there is no want of 
Dung or Conveniencies), in a kind- 
ly Seafon they will grow much 
larger. 

In the Beginning of September the 
Amaranths will have perfected their 
Seeds, fo that you muft make choice 
of the largeft, moft beautiful, and 
Jeaft-branching Plants of each Kind 
for Seed ; which you fhould remove 
under Shelter (efpecially if the Wea- 
ther proves wet,or the Nights frofty), 
that the Seeds may be maturely 


ripen’d ; and in the Choice thereof,- 


be fure never to take any Seeds from 
Side-branches, nor from the Neck 
of the Plume, but fuch only as are 


’ produced in the Middle thereof, 


which in many Plants, perhaps, may 
be but a {mall Quantity ; but I do 
affure you, they are thofe only you 
can depend upon to have your Kinds 
good the fucceeding Year. 

The Amaranthus tricolor and bi- 
color muft be kept longer under the 


-Frames than the Cock’s-combs ; and 


in order to have them very beauti- 


ful, it will be proper to make a frefh. 


Hot-bed in a Glafs-cafe; or, where 
fuch a Conveniency is wanting, to 
erect fome of the Lights which were 
placed over Cucumbers, round an 
Hot-bed, and cover thofe with the 
fame Lights on the Top, fo as to re- 
femble a Glafs-ftove. On this Hot- 
bed you thould place your Ama- 
ranths, at fuch a Diftance from each 
other, as to allow them room to 
fpread ; obferving to refrefh them 
often with Water, and in warm Wea- 
ther let them have plenty of freth 
Air. With this Management, the 
Plants may be raifed five or fix Feet 


high, and their Leaves will come to 


the mof beautiful Colours; after 


which they may be expofed to the 


open Air, and removed to adorn the 
feveral Parts of the Garden. 


-Pointal: the Stigma zs trifid. 
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AMARYLLIS, Lily-daffodil. 
The CharaGers are; 

‘The Spatha or Cover, which in- 
clofes the Umbel, is of one Leaf: — 
the Flower confifis of fix Petals or 
Leaves, and is of the Lily-foape, — 
having fix Stamina furrounding the 


The Species are ; ? 

1. AMARYLLIs /patha uniflora, — 
corolla equal, fiaminibus declinatis. 
Lin. Lily-daffodil with a fingle — 
Flower in each Cover, which is © 
egual; and declined Stamina, com- — 
monly called, Autumnal Narcif- — 
{us. 

z. AMARYLLtS /patha uniflora, — 
corolla aquali, piftilla refradéto. Lin. © 
Lily-daffodil with a fingle Flower © 
in each Sheath, which has equal 
Petals, and the Pointal broken off, | 
commonly called Atamafco-lily. 

3. AMARYLLIS /patha uniflora, 
corolla inaquali, genitalibus dech- 
natis. Lin. Lily-daffodil with one 
Flower.in each Cover, which has © 
unequal Petals, and the Stamina are q 
declined, commonly called Jacobza-~ 
lily. a 

' 4. AMARYLLIS /patha multiflora, 
corollis equalibus patentiffimis revo-— 
lutis, genitalibus longiffimis. Lin. 
Lily-daifodil with many Flowers in — 
one Cover; the Petals equal, fpread 
open, and turned backward, and ~ 
very long Stamina, commonly cail’d 
Guernfey Lily. ; 

5. AMARYLLIs /patha multifiora, 
corollis campanulatis aqualibus, ge- 
nitalitus declinatis. Lin, Lily-daf- 
-fodil with many Flowers in one 
Cover; the Petals equal and bell- 
fhap’d, and the Stamina declined; 
commonly call’d Be/ladonna Lily. 

6. Amaryuuis /patha multifiora, 
foliis oveato-oblongis obtufis. Flor, iy 
Leyd. Lily - daffodil with many_ 
Flowers in one Cover, and oblong — 

blunt — 


lunt Leaves, 


ae, 
commonly called 
Mexican Lily. 

7. AMaRYLLIs /patha multiflora, 
corollis campanulatis equalibus, fcapo 
compreffo longitudini umbelle. Flor. 
Leyd. Lily -daffodil with many 
Flowers in one Cover, the Petals 
equal, and the Cover compreffed 
the Length of the Umbel. 

8. AMARYLLIsS /patha multiflora, 
corollis campanulatis equalibus, [capo 
tereti ancipiti. Flor. Leyd.  Lily- 
daffodil: with many Flowers in one 
Cover; the Petals equal, and the 
Cover taper and double-headed ; 
commonly called the Zey/ox Lily, 

. AMARYLLIS /patha multiflora, 
Soltis ciliatis. Flor. Leyd. Lily-daf- 
fodil with many Flowers in one 
Cover, and the Edges of the Leaves 
hairy; commonly called the 4/rican 
{carlet Lily. 

10. AMARYLLIs uniflora, corolla 
aquali, flaminibus ereciis. Lily-daf- 
fodil with’ one Flower in a Cover, 
with equal Petals, and-erect Stamina ; 
commonly called Spring yellow Li- 
ly-narciflus. 

The firft Sort is a very hardy 
Plant, and increafes very faft from 
Off-fets. The Seafon for tranfpiant- 
ing thefe Roots is any time from 
May to Fuly, after which it will 
be too late to remove them; for 
they will begin to pufh out new 
Fibres by the Middle of that Month, 
if the Seafon be moift; and many 
times they flower in 4uguf ; fo that 
if they are then tranfplanted, it will 
{poil their flowering. This Plant 
will grow in any Soil or Situation ; 
but it will thrive beft in a frefh light 
dry Soil, and in an open Situation; 
i.e. not under the Dripping of 


Trees, nor too near to Walls. It 


is commonly called, by the Gar- 
deners, the yellow Autumnal Nar- 
ciffus, Ge. and is ufually fold by 
them with Colchicums, for autum- 
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nal Ornaments to Gardens; for 
which Purpofe this is a pretty Plant, 
as it will frequentiy keep flowering 
from the Middle of September to 
the Middle of November, provided 
the Froft is not fo fevere as to de- 
ftroy the Flowers: for altho’ there © 
is but one Flower in each Cover, 
yet there is a Succeffion of Flowers 
from the fame Root, efpecially when 
they are fuffered to remain three or 
four Years unremoved. The Flowers 
feldom rife above three or four 
Inches high; fo are proper Orna- 
ments for fuch Borders as are plant- — 
ed with Cyclamens, Saffron, Col- 
chicums, and fuch low autumnal . 
Flowers. 

The tenth Sort is more rare in 
England than any of the other; but 
it is as hardy as the firft Sort, and 
may be planted in the open Borders, 
and treated in the fame manner as 
the firft, excepting that this will not 
lofe its Leaves fo foon; fo fhould 
not be taken out of the Ground to 
tranfplant, till the End of Fuly, or 
Beginning of Auguft. This Sort 
flowers in 4pri/, or the Beginning 
of May; but is not of long Du- 
ration. 

The fecond Sort is a Native of 
Virginia and Carolina, in which 
Countries it grows very plentifully 


in the Fields and Woods, where it 


makes a beautiful Appearance when 
it is in Flower,- which is in the 
Spring. The Flowers of this Sort 
are produced fingle, and at their firft 
Appearance have a fine Carnation- 
colour on their Outfide; but this 
fades away to a pale, or almof 
white, before the Flowers decay. 
This Plant is fo hardy, as to thrive 
in the open Air in Exgland, pro- 
vided the Roots are planted in a 
warm Situation, and on a dry Soil: 
it may be propagated by Off-fets 
from the Reots, which they put out 

pretty 
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pretty plentifully, efpecially if they 
are not tranfplanted oftener than 


once in three Years. The Flowers of - 


this Sort are almoft as large as thofe 
of the {mall Orange-lily, but do not 
grow above fix or eight Inches high; 
they appear the Latter-end of May, 
or Beginning of Fune, and fome- 
times in Augu/t. 

The third Sort, which is com- 
monly call’d Facchea Lily, is now 
‘become pretty common in the cu- 
rious Gardens in Exgland, the Roots 
fending forth plenty of Off-fets, 
efpecially when they’are kept in a 
moderate Warm:h in Winter: for 
the Roots of this kind will live in a 
good Green-houfe, or may be pre- 
ferved thro’ the Winter under a 
common Hot-bed-frame; bat then 
' they will not flower fo often, nor 
fend out fo many Off-fets, as when 
they are placed in a moderate Stove 
in Winter. This Sort will produce 
its Flowers two or three times in a 
Year, and is not regular to any 
Seafon ; but from March to the 
Beginning of September the Flowers 
will be produced when the Roots 
are in Vigour. The Stems of thefe 
Flowers are produced from the Sides 
ofthe Bulbs; fo that after the Flowers 
produced on one Side are decayed, 
there is another Stalk arifes from 
the other Side of the Bulb; but there 
are rarely more than two Flowers 
produced on the fame Stalk. Thefe 
Flowers are large, and of a very 
deep Red; the under Petals (or 
Flower-leaves) are very large; and 
the whole Flower ftands nodding on 
ene Side of the Stalk, making a 
beautiful Appearance. ‘This fhould 
be called the Mexican Lily, rather 
than the other, fo named by the 
Gardeners; this being a Native 
of Mexico, whereas the other is 
common to all the Iflands in the 
Hi eft-Indiss. 
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It is propagated by Off-fets, which 
may be taken off every Year: the 
beft time to fhift and part thefe Roots 
is in Auguft, that they may take 
good Root before Winter: in doing 
of this, there fhould be care taken 
not to break off the Fibres from 
their Roots. They fhould be planted 
in Pots of a middling Size, fill’d 
with light Kitchen-garden Earth ; 
and if they are kept in a moderate 
Degree of Warmth, they will pro- | 
duce their Flowers in plenty, and 
the Roots will make great Increafe: 

’ The fixth Sort, which is com- 
monly called the Mexican Lily, is 
not quite fo hardy as the former 
Sort, fo muft be placed in a warm 
Stove; and if the Pots are plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
the Roots will thrive bétter, and the 
Flowers will be ftrong. This Sort 
is increafed by Off-fets, as the others 
of this Tribe; and it flowers ufually 
the Beginning of Spring, when it 
makes a fine Appearance in the 
Stove: it’-is known in the Wef- 
indies by the Name of Red Lily. 

- The eighth Sort is alfo tender, 
and muft be treated in the fame 
manner as the fixth: this is more 
common in the Gardens in Holland 
than in this Country ; and as it isa 
Plant which increafes but flowly, 
will not be very common here. 
This flowers ufually in Fune and 
Fuly; but the Flowers are not of 
long Duration. 

The feventh and ninth Sorts are 
more hardy, and may be treated in 
the fame manner as the Jacobea 
Lily: thefe will increafe pretty faft 
by Off-fets, when they are properly — 
managed. ‘I'hefe Sorts ufually flower 
in Winter, if they are placed in a mo- 
derate Stove; and as at that Seafon 
there are few Flowers in the open 
Air, fo thefe are more valuable on 
that account. a 
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All thefe bulbous-rocted Flowers 
delight in a loofe fandy Earth, mix’d 
}with good Kitchen-garden Mould; 
and in the Culture of them there 
fhould be but little Water given them 
at thofe times when their Leaves de- 
cay, and the Roots are not in a 
growing State ; for much Moifture 
fat that time will often caufe them 
'to rot: but when they are growing, 
|and putting out their Flower-fiems, 
they fhould be frequently refrefhed 
‘with Water, but not given in too 
igreat Quantities at a time. The 
Pots fhould conftantly be kept in 
the Stove; but in Summer they 
ifhould have as much free Air as pol- 
fible : for altho’ fome of thefe Sorts 
may be kept abroad in Summer, 
yet thofe do not thrive fo well, nor 
flower fo conftantly, as thofe which 
fare treated in the manner here de- 
{cribed. 
| The fifth Sort, which is called the 
Belladonna Lily, was brought to Eng- 
Vand from Portuga/, where the Gar- 
dens abound with thefe Flowers; 
for the Roots increafe very faft, efpe- 
cially in fuch Countries where they 
live in the open Air. The Gardens 
in Italy have alfo great Quantities 
of thefe Flowers, efpecially about 
\Florence; where, at the Seafon of 
their flowering, they are commonly 
fold in the Markets to adorn their 
Rooms: the Jtalians call it Nar- 
iciffus Belladonna, This Plant thrives 
fo well in /ta/y, as to need no other 
Culture than the common Lily ; 
and altho’ it does not flower until 
4uguj?, yet it commonly produces 
good Seeds in that Country, from 


plenty; but with us they require to 
be planted in Pots fill’d with light 
frefh Earth, and in Winter they muft 
be fhelter’d, to prevent their Leaves 
from being defiroy’d by the Frott, 
which, if it does not quite kili their 


which they propagate them in great — 
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Roots, will fo weaken them, as. that - 


they will not recover Strength to 
flower in feveral Years after, tho” 
you fhould attend them with ever fo 
much Care. This Plant produces 


‘its Flowers in September, and the 


green Leaves come up foon after, 
and abide all the Winter and Spring 
until May, at which time they decay, 
foon after which the Roots fhould 
be tranfplanted; for if they are let 
ftand till Fu/y, they will have fet 
forth new Fibres, when it will greatly 
injure the Roots, if they are dif- 
turb’d. If fome of thefe Roots 
are planted in a warm Border, clofe 
to a South Wall, and on a dry Soil, 
they will thrive very well, efpecially 
if they are covered in fevere Froft ; 
and thefe Roots will flower much 
{tronger than thofe which are kepe 
in Pots, and will multiply fafter. 
The fourth Sort is fuppofed to 
come originally from Japan; but 
has been many Years cultivated in 
the Gardens of Guernfey and Fer/ey ; 
in both which Places they feem to 
thrive as well as if’ it was their na- 
tive Country; and from thofe Iflands 


their Roots are fent annually to the 
Curious in moft Parts of Europe, 


and are commonly called Guern/ey 
Lilies. The Roots of this Plant are 
generally brought over in uly and 
Auguft; but the fooner they are 
taken out of the Ground after their 


Leaves decay, they are the better: . 


for altho’ the Roots which are taken 
up when their Flower-ftems begin 
to appear, will flower, yet their 
Flowers will not be fo large, nor 
will their Roots be near fo good 
after, as thofe which were removed 
before they had fent out, frefh 
Fibres. 

When thefe Roots come over, 
they fhould be planted in Pots fill’d 
with frefh light fandy Earth, mix’d 
with a litle very rotten Dung, and 

plac’d 
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plac’d in a warm Situation, obferv- 
ing now-and-then to refrefh the 
Earth with Water: but by no means 
Tet them have too much Wet, which 
would rot their Roots, efpecially be- 
fore they come up. About the Mid- 
dle or End of Augu/t, fuch of the 
Roots as are ftrong enough to 
flower, will begin to fhew the Bud 
of their Flower-item {which is com- 
monly of a red Colour) ; therefore 
you fhould remove thefe Pots into 
2 Situation where they may have the 


full Benefit of the Sun, and may be . 


fhelter’d from ftrong Winds: but by 
no means place them too near a 
Wall, nor under Glaffes, which 
would draw them up weak, and 
tender them lefs beautiful. At this 
Seafon they fhould be gently refreth’d 


- with Water, if the Weather be warm . 


and dry; but if it fhould prove very 
wet, they fhould be {creen’d from 
It. 

When the Flowers begin to open, 
the Pots fhould be remov’d under 
Shelter, to prevent the Flowers from 
being injur’d by too much Wet: 
but they muft not be kept too clofe, 
nor placed in a Situation too warm, 
which would occafion their Colour 
to be lefs lively, “and haften their 
Decay. The Flowers of this Plant 
will continue in Beauty (if rightly 
manag’a) a full Month; and tho’ 
they have no Scent, yet, for the 
Richnefs of their Colour, they are 
juftly efteemed in the frft Rank of 
the flowery Race. 

After the Flowers are decay’d, the 
green Leaves will begin to fhoot 
forth in Length, and, if fiielter’d 
from fevere Cold, will continue grow- 
ing all the Winter ; but they muft 
have as much free Air as poflible in 
mild Weather, and be cover’d only 
in great Rains or Frofts ; for which 
Purpofe, a common Hot-bed-frame 
‘is the propereft Shelter for them; 


under which if they are placed, the 
Glaffes may be taken off conftantly 
every Day in dry open Weather, 
which will encourage the Leaves to 
grow ftrong and broad; whereas, 
when they are placed in a Grecn- 
houfe, or not expofed to the open 
Air, they will grow long and flender, 
and have a pale weak Afpeét, where- 
by the Roots will become weak, {fo 
that it feldom happens that they pro- 
duce Flowers under fuch Manage- 
ment. 

Thefe Roots fhould be tranfplant- 
ed every fourth or fifth Year to- 
ward the Latter-end of June, or 
the Beginning of ‘fu/y, and planted 
into frefh Earth; but they fhould 
not be oftener removed; for that 
would retard their flowering. The 
Off-fets fhould alfo be taken off, 
and planted into feveral Pots, which, 
in three Years time, will produce 
Flowers; fo that after a Perfon is 
once ftock’d with thefe Roots, they 
may increafe them, fo as to havea 
Supply of blowing Roots, without ~ 
being at the Trouble or’ Expence of ~ 
fending to Guernfey every Year for ~ 
frefh Roots ; and the Roots pre- — 
ferved here will flower ftronger than 
thofe which are ufually brought from © 
thence: for the Inhabitants of thofe 
Iflands are not very curious in cul- 
tivating thefe Roots: their ufual 
Method is to plant them at a great 
Diftance in a Bed of common Earth, 
where they let them remain for many 
Years: in which time they produce 
fuch a Number of Off-fets, that — 
many times one fingle Clufter has 
contain’d above an hundred Roots ;~ 
by which means, thofe which grow 
on the Infide are fo much comprefied 
by the outer Roots, that they are 
perfectly flatted ; and from the Nom- 
ber of Roots they are all render’d 
weak, and fo unfit to produce fuch — 
large Stems of Flowers, as thofe— 

; - which 
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which have grown fingle, and are of 
a {pherical Figure. 
AMBROSIA. 
The Charaéers are ; 

It hath Male frofculous Flowers, 
which are produced on feparate Parts 
of the fame Plant from the Fruit, 
and have novifible Petals: the Fruit, 
which fucceeds the Female Flowers, 
is foaped like a Club, and is prickly, 
containing one oblong Seed in each. 

The Species are ; 

1. AmBrosia maritima. C. B. 
The maritime, or Sea-ambrofia. 

2. AMBROSIA maritima, arte- 
mifie foliis izodoris, elatior. H. L. 
Taller unfavoury Sea-ambrofia. 

3. AMBrosia Canadenfis altiffima 
hirfuta, platani folio. Tourn, ‘The 
_ talleft Canada Ambrofia, with rough 
Plane-tree leaves. 

The firft of thefe Sorts may be 
fown early in the Spring, in a Bor- 
der under a warm Wall or Pale, 
where it will come up very well ; 
and when thePlantsare ftrong enough 
to remove, they may be planted into 
the like warm Borders, where they 
will flower, and perfect their Seeds 
in Autumn; but if they have nota 
good Pofition, they feldom produce 

good Seeds in this Country. 

The fecond Sort is very common 
in the We/i-Indies, where it grows 
as a Weed, and is feldom regarded 
by the Inhabitants ; but in Europe it 
-is preferved in the Gardens of the 
curious for Variety. This Plant fre- 
quently comes up in the Earth which 
is brought over from Barbados, and 
the other Iflands; and if the Plants 
are brought forward in the Spring, 
they will perfect their Seeds very 
swell. 

The Seeds of this Plant fhould 
be fown on a moderate Hot-bed in 
March; and when the Plants are 
come up two Inches high, they muft 
be tranfplanted into another mode- 
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rate Hot-bed, allowing each Plant «— 


three or four Inches fquare; ob- 
ferving to water them pretty well, 
and fhade them until they have taken 
new Root. When the Plants are 
grown pretty ftrong, they muft be 
taken up with Balls of Earth to 
their Roots, and planted in large 
Pots fill’d with rich Earth; and if 
they are plac’d on a very moderate 
Hot-bed until they are well rooted, 
it will greatly forward their flower- 
ing. ‘Toward the Latter-end of 
May they fhould be plac’d abroad 
with other hardy anoual Plants, 
among which they will makea Va-. 
riety. 

The third Sort is a Native of 
North-America, where it is a very 
common Weed, ‘This often grows 
eight or ten Feet high; and if it is 
planted in a rich moift Soil, or is 
often watered, it will grow much 
higher, and fpread out into many 
Branches. ‘The Seeds of this Plant, 
when fown in the Spring, feldom 
come up the firft Year, but fre- 
quently remain in the Ground ‘until 
the following Spring ; fo that when 
the Plants do not come up, the 
Ground muft not be difturb’d till 
after the Spring following, to wait 
for the Plants coming up. When 
the Plants come up, fome of them 
may be tranfplanted into a moift rich 
Soil, allowing them at leaft four or’ 
five Feet room every Way, and they 
fhould be fhaded until they have 
taken new Root; and if they are 
frequently watered in dry Weather, 
they will grow to a large Size ; 
but their Branches muft be fupport- 
ed by Stakes, otherwife they are: 
very fubject to break with ftrong 
Winds. ‘The Flowers of this Plant | 
are not more confpicuous than thofe. | 
of the Hemp, to which this is near — 
a-kin; therefore is only preferved 


by fuch Perfons as are curious in. |} 


Botany, § 
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Botany, for the fake of Variety. 
If the Seeds of this. Sort are fuf- 
fered to fcatter, the Plants will come 
up the following Spring, provided 
the Ground is not difturbed ; and 
if the Seeds are fown in Autumn, 
the Plants will come up the follow- 
ing Sprin 
AMM, *Bihops- weed. 
The Char ‘aclers are; 
| This is an umbelliferous Plant, 
with fmall ftriated Seeds: the Petals 


rs the Flower are unequal, and fhaped™ 
he 


¢ an Heart. 

The Species are ; 
tr. AMMI majus. 
greater Bifhops weed. 

2. Ami majus, folits plurimum 
CyB: 
The greater Bifhops-weed, with fine 
cut Leaves. 

3. Ammi perenne. M.Um. 
ennial Bifhops-weed. 

The Seeds of the firft and fecond 
Kinds fhould be fown in an open 
Situation early in the Spring ; and 
when the Plants are young, they 
may be prick’d out into Beds of a 
fandy Soil, at about fix Inches Di- 
ftance from each other, obferving 
to water them until they have taken 
frefh Root; after which time they 
will require no more Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds ; and, 
if the Seafon prove good, they will 
ripen their Seeds in Autumn: or 
they may be fown thin on a large 
Bed ; and when the Plants are come 
up, where they are too thick, they 
may be hoed out, as is prattifed for 
Carrots, Onions, ec. 

_ The Seeds of the firft Sort are 
ufed in Medicine: the fecond is a 
Variety of the firfl, which is ac- 
cidental fromsthe fame Seeds: the 
third is an abiding Plant, which mul- 
tiplies very faft by its Root, which 
is very apt to fpread far under- 
ground, for which Reafon it fhould 


C. B. The 


Per- 
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never be planted in a good Garden. 
Thefe are all Varieties fitter for a 
Botanic or Phyfic-garden, than for 
Gardens of Pleafure. 

AMOMUM PLINII. Vide So- 


lanum. 


AMORIS POMUM. Fide Ly- | 


coperficon. , 
AMYGDALUS, The Almond- 
tree. a 


The CheraGers are; 
It hath Leaves and Flowers very 
like thofe of the Peach-tree ; but the 
Fruit is longer, and more compreffed: 


the outer green Coat is thinner and 


molliorz, C. B, P. The {weet Al- 
mond, with tender Shells. 

3. AMycpatus amara. C.B.P. 
The bitter Almond. 

4. Amycpauus fativa, flore albo. 
sb ge white-flowering Almond. 

The firft, fecond, and third Sorts ~ 
are chiefly cukivated in England for _ 
the Beauty of their Flowers, which © 
are produced early in the Spring, 
when few other things appear ; 
which renders them worthy of a 
Place in the beft Gardens, where 
being intermixed with other flower- 
ing Trees, either in Wildernefs- — 
quarters, or in Walks, they make 
a very fine Appearance. : 

They are propagated by inocu- Fed 
lating a Bud of thefe Trees into a © 
Plum, Almond, or Peach-ftock, in 
the Month of Fuly (the Manner of © 
this Operation fee under the Article 
of Inoculation). ‘The next Spring, 
when the Buds fhoot, you may train 
them up either for Standards, or 
fuffer them ‘to grow for half Stand- 
ards (according to your own F sit 

tha’ 


drier when ripe, and the Shell is 
not fo rugged. ‘ 
The Species are; ; 

1. Amycpatus /fativa, frucTu ‘ 
majore. C. B. P. The’ common ~ 
large Almond. ; 
2. AmMycpaLus dulcis, putamine f 

; 
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tho’ the ufual Method, is to bud 
them to the Height the Stems are 
intended to be; and the fecond Year, 
after budding, they may be removed 
to the Places where they are to re- 
main. The beftSeafon for tranf- 
planting thefe Trees (if for dry 
Ground) is in O@ober, as foon as 
the Leaves begin to decay ; but for 
a wet Soil, February is much. pre- 
ferable; and obferve always to bud 
upon Plum-ftocks, for wet Ground ; 

and Almonds or Peaches, for dry. 

The Almond with white Flowers 
is a greater Curiofity than either of 
the former; and, being intermix’d 
with the other Sorts, and a few of 
the Cherry-plum-trees, which flower 
all together, adds very much to the 
Beauty of thefe Plantations: this 
Sort with white Flowers is more 
difficult to increafe than either of 
the former, and will not take upon 
a Plum-ftock, but muft be either 
budded on a Peach or Almond. 

The Sort with large Fruit pro- 
duces almoft every Year large Quan- 
tities with us in England, which, if 
eaten before they are too dry, are 
little inferior to thofe we receive 
from abroad ; but if kept too long, 
they are very apt to fhrivel up, and 
lofe their Plumpnefs ; but in other 
refpects are very good. 

The Fordax almonds, which are 
annually brought to England, feem 
to be the fame with the white- flower 
ing, by fome Plants which I have 
raifed from the Nuts, which retain 
the fame Appearance in Leaf and 
Shoot, as thofe with white Flowers ; 
but they have not as yet flowered 
with me, altho’ the Trees are grown 
toa large Size. 

The bitter and fweet Almonds are 
only Varieties, which will come 
from the fame Seeds; but there is 
a manifeft Difference between thefe 
and the white-flowering | Sort, both 


. hematodes maxima. 
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in Leaf and Shoot, fo as to be di- 
ftinguifhed thereby at all Seafons; 
yet by later Botanifts they are made’ 
but one Species. 

The white Sort, commis out ear- 
lier in the Spring than the other, is 
in greater Danger of fuffering from 
the Froft in the Spring, whereby few 
Fruit are ever feen upon the Trees 
in this Country. 

ANACAMPSEROS, Telephium, 
or Rhodia Radix; in Engtith, Or- 
pine, Live-ever, or Rofe-root. 

The Chara@ers are; 

It hath a perennial Root: the 
Leaves, Stalks, Flowers, and Fruit, 
are like thofe of the Houfe-leek ; but 
the Leaves of this Plant do not grow 
in a circumfcribed Order, as thofe of 
the Houfe-leck; but the Plant arifes 
with a Stalk, upon which the Leaves 
are plac’d on every Side: the Flowers 
grow in Umbels, upon the Tops of 
toe Stalks. 

The Ssecies are 5 ud 
; ANACAMPSEROS, wulso Faba 
ahh. J.B. 3.681. Common Or- 
pine. 

2. ANACAMPSEROS purpurea. 
FJ. B. 3.682. Purple Orpine. 

3. ANACAMPSEROS MAXIM. 
J. B.3. 682. Greateft Orpine. 

4. AnacaMmPsEeros Luftaxica 
Tourn. The 
greateft red Portugal Orpine. 

5. ANACAMPSEROS radice rofam 
JSpirante, major. Tourn. 264. Greater 
Rofe-root. 

6. ANACAMPSEROS radice rofam 
Spirante, minor. Tourn. 264. Leffer 
Rofe-root. 

7. ANacaMPsERos /oltis elegan- 
ter variegatis. Orpine with firiped 
Leaves. 

8. ANACAMPSEROS minor, rotun-. 
diore fclio, femper-virens. F. B. 
Small ever-green Orpine, with a 
rounder Leaf. 


Q. ANa- 


 giore folio, femper -virens. 


the Whole with Green: 
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g. AnacaMPseros minor, lon- 

Tourn. 
Small ever-green Orpine, with a 
longer Leaf. 

10. ANACAMPSEROS portulace 

Solio. Tourn, Orpine with a Pur- 
flane-leaf. 

Ir. ANACAMPSEROS flore purpu- 
rafcente, foliis rarioribus. Tourn, Or- 
pine with a purplifh Flower, and 
thin-fet Leaves. 

1z. AnacAmpseros Orvientalis, 


portulaca folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern- 


Orpine, with a Purflane-leaf. 
13. AnacamPsERos Orientalis, 


“folio fubrotundo minori eleganter cre- 


nato. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Orpine, 
with a {mall roundifh Leaf, finely 
notched. 

14. ANACAMPSEROS flore a/lbo, 
Jupina. Tourn. Low Orpine, with 
a white Flower. 

The firft Sort grows wild in many 
Parts of England; which is the Sort 
fometimes ufed in Medicine, and 
which was fome Years fince in great 


Efteem to form green Chimney-pieces. 


for the Summer-feafon, which fome 
People were very dextrous in make- 
ing, by framing a Parcel of Laths 
together of the juft Dimenfions of 
the Place where it was to ftand; 
and then faftening this Plant to the 
feveral Parts of it, fo as to cover 
and altho’ 
this was only performed with Cut- 
tings of the Plant, yet by giving 
the Whole a gentle Watering once 
a Week, the Plant would not only 
live, but fhoot in Length, and con- 
tinue frefh for two Months, and 


- appear very handfome. 


The other Sorts are feldom pro- 
pagated but in Botanic Gardens, 
for the fake of Variety. They are 
all of ‘them very hardy Plants; but 
they muft have a dry Soil; for they 
are fubject to rot, if they have too 
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much Moifture. They may be all 


of them propagated by Cuttings any 
time in Summer (except the fifth and — 


fixth Sorts, which are only propa- 


gated by parting of their Roots); © 


7 
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as may alfo any of the other Sorts, — 
The beft time to part their Roots is — 


‘in OGober, when their Shoots de- 


cay, or February, before they begin © 


to fhoot; for the fifth and fixth Sorte 
put out their Flowers very early in 
the Spring. Thefe two Sorts do 
not grow above fix Inches high, and 


have thick ftrong Shoots, on the © 
Top of which the Flowers are pro- — 


duced in Clutfters. 
thefe Plants fmell like dried Rofes; 


The Roots of — 


from whence they had the Name of © 


Rofe-root. 

The eighth and ninth Sorts are 
ever-green: thefe put out flender 
Shoots about one Foot long, the up- 
per Part of which are garnifhed with 


: 


Leaves,’ which are of a glaucous © 


Colour,, Thefe two Sorts are very 


proper Plants for Rock-work, where, © 


if they are planted between the 
Stones or Shells, they will thrive 
very well, and have a very good 
Effect. Thefe may be eafily pro- 
pagated by Slips, which may be 
planted any time of the Year, ex- 
cept in frofty Weather. 
ANAGALLIS, Pimpernel. 
The CharaGers are; 


The Flower confifts of one Leaf, is | 


feaped like a Wheel, and is cut into 
Jeveral Segments: the Pointal, which 
is fixed like a Nail in the Middle of 


the Flower, afterward becomes a’ 
round Fruit, which, when ripe, opens 


tranfverfly into two Parts, one of 
avhich lies incumbent on the other, in- 
clofing many angular Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. ANAGALLIS pheniceo flree 
C.B.P. Male Pimpernel, with 
a red Flower. 

2. ANA 
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2. ANAGALLIS caruleo fore. 
C.B.P. Female Pimpernel, with a 
blue Flower. . 
3. Anacatiis floribus obfolete 
purpureis. Park. Theat. Pimpernel 
with Flowers of a worn-out purple 
Colour. 
4. Anaca.iis flore albo. C. B. P. 
Pimpernel with a white Flower. 
5. ANAGALLIS tenutfolia Monell:. 
Cluf. WNarrow-leav’d Pimpernel, 
with a blue Flower. 
The firft Sort is very common in 
orn -fields, and other cultivated 
Places, in moft Parts of England. 
The fecond and third Sorts are fome- 
imes found wild in the Fields, but 
re lefs common than the firft in 
Sngland. The fourth is a Variety 
»f the fecond Sort, which is acci- 
ental. d 
- Thefe are all annual Plants, which 
rife from Seeds, and, if fuffered to 
emain till their Seeds fcatter, will 
come Weeds in the Place ; fo that 
hey are never cultivated, except in 
sotanic Gardens for Variety. The 
rft and fecond Sorts are directed by 
he College of Phyficians for medi- 
inal Ute. } 
| The fifth Sort is a very beautiful 
nall Plant, producing great Num- 
ers of fine blue Flowers, in May 
ind Fune: this may be propagated 
y Seeds, which thould be fown 
on after they are ripe ; for if they 
tre kept till Spring, they do not 
lways fucceed: thefe Plants require 
/» be fheltered from extreme Cold, 


i 
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T ANAGYRIS, Stinking Bean-tre- 
Dik. 
‘The CharaGers are; 
4 It hath a papilionaceous (or But- 
dy) Flower, whofe Standard is 
ort when compared to the other Pe- 
ys: the Pointal, which rifes from 
you. 1. -. 
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the Flower-cup, afterward becomes a 


Pod feaped like a Kidney-bean, con- 
taining many kidney-/baped Seeds: to 
which Notes foould be added, The 
Leaves grow by Threes om one com- 
mon Footfalk. | 
The Species are ; oe 

1. AwnaGyrRis fetid, 
Stinking Bean trefoil. 

z. Anacrris fetida Cretica, 
oblongis foliis, luteis foribus. Barr, 
Icon. Candy ftinking Fean-trefoil, 
with oblong Leaves, and yellow 
Flowers. 

The firft Sort grows wild in the 
South of France, as alfo in Spain 
and Jta/y: this is a Shrub which 
ufually rifes to the Height of eight 
or ten Feet, and produces its Flowers 
in April and May, which are of a 
bright-yellow Colour, growing in 
Spikes, fomewhat like thofe of the 
Laburnum: the Seeds are feldom 
perfected in this Country, which is 


the Reafon of its prefent Scarcity in . 


England. 

The other Sort is a Native of 
Candy, and*fome of the Iflands of 
the Archipelago; and at prefent is 
very rare in the Engl/ie Gardens, 
This Sort hath longer Leaves than 
the former, and flowers later in the 
Summer, fo that it very rarely pro- 
duces Seeds. 

Thefe may be both propagated by 
laying down their tender Branches in 
the Spring, obferving in dry Wea- 
ther to fupply them with Water, 
which if duly performed, the Layers 
will have taken Root by the follow- 
ing Spring, when they fhould be 
cut off from the old Plants, a little 
time before they begin to: put out 
their Leaves, and planted in a warm 
Situation ; for if ¢hey are too much 


_ expofed to cold Winds, they will be 


in Danger of being deftroyed in an 
hard Winter. This Method of pro- 
pagating thefe Plants is, to fupply 

E ~ their 
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their Defeé&t in not producing ripe 
Seeds in thisCountry; for the Plants 
which are produced from Seeds, will 
be much handfomer, and will rife 
to a much greater Height. 

If you propagate thefe Plants 
from Seeds, you fhould fow them on 
a warm Border of light frefh Earth, 
toward the End of March, obferv- 
ing always to do it in dry Weather; 
for if much Wet fhould fall after 
the Seeds are in the Ground, they 
will rot. If the Seeds are good, 
and the Seafon favourable, the Plants 
' will appear in a Month after the 
Seeds are fown; at which time you 
fhould carefully clear them from 
‘Weeds; and in-very dry Weather 
they fhould be frequently refrefhed 
with Water: if thefe Rules be duly 
obferved, the Plants will be fix or 
eight Inches high before Winter. 
While thefe Plants are young, they 
will be in much greater’ Danger of 
fuffering by Froft: therefore, if the 
Winter fhould prove very fevere, 
you fhould fhelter themewith Mats 
during the Continuance of the Froft; 
but in mild Weather they, fhould be 
expofed to the open Air. In March 
following you fhould carefully take 
up thefe Plants, obfe:ving not to 
injure their Roots; then you muft 
tranfplant them into a Nurfery-bed, 
placing them in Rows at a Foot 
Diftance, and the Plants at fix Inches 
’ Diflance in the Rows, obferving, 
if the Seafon fhould prove dry, to 
give them Water until they have 
taken new Root; after which time 
tiey will require no other Culture, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds, 
_ during the Summer-feafon ; but if 
the foilowing Winter fhould prove 
very fevere, ic will be proper to 
fcreen them either with Mats or 
Peas-haulm, otherwife they may be 
deftroyed. In this Bed they may 
refnain two Years, by which time 
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they will be fit to tranfplant jntall 
the Places where they are defigned | 
toremain. ‘The beft Seafon to re- 
move them is in March, juit before 
they begin to fhoot; and abferve not 
to injure their Roots, as alfo to” 
water them, if the Seafon fhouldy 
prove dry, until they have taken 
Root; as alfo to lay fome Mulch on™ 
the Surface of the Ground about 
their Roots, to prevent the Air from 
penetrating to dry their Fibres,which 
will fave much Trouble in watering. 
The fourth Year from Seeds thefe > 
Plants will begin to produce their | 
Flowers, and will continue to pro- 
duce Flowers every Year after; fom 
will be very proper to intermix with 
other flowering Shrubs of the fame 
Growth. : : 

ANANAS, The Pine-apple. 

The Chavafters are; 

It hath a Flower confifting of one | 
Leaf, which is divided into three 
Parts, and is funnel. fraped : the Em-= 
bryoes-are produced in the Tubercles 2” 
thefe afterward become a flefoy Fruit. 
full of Fuice: the Seeds, which are 
lodged in the Tubercles, are very fmall, 
pire, almoft kidney Shaped. ; 

The Species are ; : 
1.AnaANas aculeatus, fructu ovato, 
carne albida. Plum. Oval- fhaped 
Pine-apple, with a whitifh Fleth. A 

2. Ananas aculeatus, frullu pe 
ramidato, carne aurea. Plum, Py- 
ramidal Pine-apple, with a yellowith 
Flefh, calied the Sugar-loaf pine. — 

3. Ananas folio vix fSerrato, 
Boerh. Ind. Alt. 2, 83. Pinc-apPig 
with fmooth Leaves. 

4. Ananas Jlucide wirens, folio 
wix ferrato Hort. Elth. Pine. apple 
with fhining- green Leaves, and fcarce 
any Spines on their Edges. 


olive-colour'd Pine- apple, with a 
yellow Fleth. 
6. ANANAS 
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6. Ananas aculeatus, frudu py- 
ramidato ex viridi flavefcente. The 
green Pine-apple. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of this Fruit, fome of which may 
have been obtained from Seeds ; 
and I doubt not but if the Seeds 
were fown frequently, in the Coun- 
tries where they are*in Plenty, there 
may be as great Variety of thefe 
Fruit, as there are of Apples or 
Pears in Europe. And this I have 
found true by fome Trials which I 
_ have made by fowing of the Seeds, 
which have always produced a Va- 
riety of Sorts from the Seeds of 
the fame Fruit. 

This Fruit (which is jufily efteem- 
ed for the Richnefs of its Flavour, 
as it furpaffes ‘all the known Fruits 
in the World) is produced from an 
herbaceous Plant, which hath Leaves 
fomewhat refembling thofe of the 
Aloe; and are, for the moft part, 
fawed on their Edges; but are much 
thinner, and not fo"juicy as the 
Aloe: the Fruit refembles the Cones 
of the Pine-tree, from whence it is 
fuppofed to have its Name. 

Where this Plant is a Native, I 
believe it is hard to determine ; 
but it is probably an indigenous Plant 
in Africa, where, I have been in- 
formed, they grow in unculiivated 
Places in great Plenty. They have 
been long cultivated, in the hotteft 
Iflands of the Wef-Indics, where 
they are in great Plenty, and ex- 
traordinary Goodnefs; but it hath 
been very lately that it was intro- 
duced into the European Gardens, fo 
as to produce Fruit: the firft Per- 
fon who facceeded in this Affair, 
was Monfieur Le Cour, of Leyden in 
Holland, who, after a great many 
Trials, with little or no Succcefs, 
did, at length, hit upon a proper 
Degree of Heat and Management, 
fo as to produce Fruit equally as 
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good (tho’ not fo large) as thofe 
which are produced in the We/- 
Indies, as hath been often affirmed 
by Perfons who have lived many | 
Years there: and it is to this worthy 
Cultivator of Gardening, who did 
not {pare any Pains or Expence to 
accomplifh it, that all the Lovers 
thereof are obliged, for introducing 
this King of Fruits among them: 
and it was from him that our Gare 
dens in England were firtt fupplied ; 
tho’ we have fince had large Quan- 
tities brought from America. I can’t 
here avoid taking notice of a com- 
mon Error which prevails amongft 
many People, which is, that the 
Plants brought from America are not 
fo good as thofe which came from 
M. Le Cour: but it is a great Mil- 
take; for were the People who fend 
over thefé Plants from America 
careful to fend the beit Kinds, there 
would be found many better Kinds 
than thofe cultivated by M. Le Cour, 
who had his from thence at firft, as 
his Gardener affured me; and [ 
have feen as good Fruit produced 
from American Plants, as any I have 
yet feen, and fome much larger than 
any I faw in M, Le Cour’s Garden. 

The firft Sort is the moft common 
in Europe; but the fecond Sort is 
much preferable to it, the Fruit of 
this being larger, and much better 
flavour’d: the Juice of this Sort is 
not fo aftringent as is that of the 
firft, fo that this Fruit may be eaten 
in greater Quantity, - with lefs Dan- 
ger.. This Sort generally produces 
fix or feven Suckers, immediately 
under the Fruit, whereby it may 
be increafed much fafter than the 
common Sort; io that in a few Vears 
it may be the moft common Sort in 
England. : 

The third Sort is preferved by 
fome curious Perfons, for the fake 
of Variety; but the Fruit is net | 

¥ 2 worth 
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worth any thing. The fixth Sort 
is at prefent the moft rare in Europe, 


there being very few of the Plants ' 


at prefent : this is efteemed the beft 
Sort yet known, by fome of the 
moft curious Perfons in America, 
who have thrown out all the other 
Sorts from their Gardens, and cul- 
tivate only this Kind. The Plants 
of this Sort may be procured from 


Barbados and Montferrat, in both. 


which Places it is cultivated. 

The Sort with very {mooth grafs- 
green Leaves, was raifed from Seeds 
taken out of a rotten Fruit, which 
came ‘from the Weft-Indies to the 
late Henry Heathcote, Efq; from whom 
I received one Plant, which hath 
produced large Fruit:’ this, [ am 
told, is what the People of America 
call the King-pine. I have fince 
raifed fome Plants of this Kind from 
Seeds, which were brought me from 
Jamaica, 

Thefe Plants are propagated by 
planting the Crowns which grow 
on the Fruit, or the Suckers which 
are produced either from the Plants, 
or under the Fruit; either of which 
I have found to be equally good ; 
altho’ by fome Perfons the Crown 
is thought preferable to the Suckers, 
as fuppofing it will produce Fruit 
fooner than the Suckers, which is 
certainly a Miftake; for by con- 
flant Experience J find the Suckers 
(if equally ftrong) will fruit as foon, 
and produce as large Fruit, as the 
Crowns, 

The Suckers and Crowns mutt 


be laid to dry in a warm Place, for 


four or five Days, or more (accord- 
ing to the Moifture of the Part which 
adher’d to the o/d Plant or Fruit) ; 
for if they are immediately planted, 
they will rot. The certain Rule of 


judging when they are fit to plant, 


is by obferving if the Bottom is 
healed over, and become hard ; for 
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if the Suckers are drawn off carefully 
from the old Plants, they will have 
an hard Skin over the lower Part ; 
fo need. not lie fo long as thofe 
which by Accident may have been 
broken. But whenever a Crown is 
taken from the Fruit, or the Suckers 
from old Plants, they fhould be im- 
mediately divefted of their Bottom- 
leaves, fo high as to allow Depth 
for their planting; fo that they may ~ 
be thoroughly dry and healed in 
every Part, left, when they receive 
Heat and Moilture, they fhould pe- 
rifh, which often happens when this 
Method is not purfued. 
Suckers or Crowns are taken off 
late in Autumn, or during theWin- 
ter, or early in.the Spring, they — 
fhould be laid in a dry Place in the 
Stove, for a Fortnight or three Weeks 
before they are planted; but in the 
Summer-feafon they will be fit for 
planting in three or four Days. 

As to the Earth in which thefe 
fhould be planted; if you havea 
rich good Kitchen-garden Mould, - 
not tco heavy, fo as to detain the 
Moifture too long, nor over-light 7 
and fandy, it will be very proper ~ 
for them without any Mixture: but — 
where this is wanting, you fhould 
procure fome frefh Earth from a © 
good Pafture; which fhould be © 
mixed with about a third Part of © 
rotten Neats-dung, or the Dung of © 
an old Melon or Cucumber-bed, ~ 
which is well confumed. Thefe ~ 
fhould be mixed fix or eight Months 
at leaft before they are ufed; but if ~ 
it be a Year, it will be the better ; 
and fhould be often turned, that 
their Parts may be the better united, 
as alfo the Clods well broken. This — 
Earth fhould not befcreened very fines — 
for if you only clear it of the great © 


-Stones, it ‘will. be better, for the 


Piants than when it is-made too 
fine. You fhould always avoid mix- 


ing 


If thefe ~ 
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ine any Sand with the Earth, unlefs 
it be extremely ftiff; and then it 
will be neceflary to have it mixed 
| ‘at leaft fix Months, or a Year, before 
’ itis ufed; and it muft be frequently 
| turned, that the Sand may be in- 


corporated in the Earth, fo as to. 


divide its Parts: but you fhould not 
put more than a fixth-Part of Sand; 
for too much Sand is very injurious 
to thefe Plants. 

In the Summer-feafon, when the 
Weather is warm, thefe Plants mult 
be frequently watered; but you 
fhould not give them large Quan- 
tities at a time: you muft allio 
bé very careful, that the Moifture 

‘is not detained in the Pots, by the 
Holes being ftopp’d ;. for that will 
foon deftroy the Plants. If the Sea- 
‘fon is warm, they fhould be watered 
every other: Day; but in a cool 
Seafon, twice a Week will be often 
enough: and during the Summer- 
feafon, you fhould once a Week 
water them gently all over their 
Leaves; which will wafh the Filth 
from off them, and thereby greatly 
promote the Growth of the Plants. 

There are fome Perfons who fre- 
guently fhift thefe Plants from Pot 
to Pot: but this is by no means to 
be practifed by thofe who propofe 
to have large well-flavour’d Fruit ; 
for unlefs the Pots be filled with 

| the Roots, by the time the Plants 

begin to fhew their Fruit, they com- 
| monly produce fmall Fruit, which 
| have generally large Crowns on 
them: fo that the Plants will not 
Fequire to be new-potted oftener 
than twice ina Seafon: the firft time 
| fhould be about the End of -49ri/, 
| when the Suckers and Crowns of 
the former Year’s Fruit (which re- 
mained all. the Winter in thofe Pots 
in which they were firft planted) 
fhould be fhifted into larger Pots; 
z. e.'thofe which were in Halfpeny 
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or Three-farthing Pots, fhould be 
put into Peny, or, at moft, Three-~ 


halfpeny Pots, according to the Size © 
of the Plants; for you muftbevery : 


careful not to over-pot them, no- 


thing being more prejudicial to thefe 
Plants. ‘Ihe fecond time for fhift- 
ing of them is, toward the Latter-- 
end of 4ugu/ft, or the Beginning of 
September, when you fhould flift 
thofe Plants which are of a pro- 
per Size for fruiting the following 
Spring, into T’'wo-peny Pots, which 
are full Jarge enough for any of | 
thefe Plants. At each of thefe times 
of fhifting the Plants, the Bark-bed 
fhould be ftirred up, and fome new 
Bark added, to raife the Bed up to 
the Height it was at firft made; 
and when the Pots are plunged again 
into the Bark-bed, the Plants fhould 
be watered gently all over their 
Leaves, to wath off the Filth, and 
to fettle the Earth to the Roots of 
the Plants. If the Bark-bed be well . 
ftirred, and a Quantity of good frefh 
Bark added to the Bed, at this latter 
fhifting, it will be of great Ser- 
vice to the Plants; and they may 
remain in the Tan until the Begin- 
ning of Nowember, or fometimes 
later, according to the Mildnefs of 
the Seafon; and will not require 
any Fire before that time. During 
the Winter-feafon thefe Plants will 
not require to be watered oftener 
than every third or fourth Day, ac- 


cording as you find the Earth in the 


Pots to dry: nor fhould you give 
them too much at each time ; for it 
is much better to give them a little 
Water often, than to over-water 


-them, efpecially at that Seafon. 


You mutt obferve never to shift 
thofe Plants which fhew their Fruit, 
into other Pots; for if they are re- 
moved after the Fruit appears, ‘it 
will ‘top the Growth, and thereby 
caufe the Fruit to be fmaller, and re- 

P-3 tard 
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tard its ripening; fo that many 
times it will be Ofober or Novem- 
ber before the Fruit is ripe : there- 


fore you fhould be very careful to. 


keep the Plants in a vigorous grow- 
ing State, from the firft Appearance 


_of the Fruit, becaufe upon this de- 


pend the Goodnefs and Size of the 
Fruit; for if they receive a Check 
after this, the Fruit is generally 
{mall, and ill-tafted. 

When you have cut off the Fruit 
from the Plants, whofe Kind you are 
defirous to propagate, you fhould 
trim the Leaves, and plunge the Pots 
into a moderate Hot bed; ob‘erving 
to refrefh them frequently with Wa- 

ter, which will caufe them to put 
out Suckers in Plenty ; fo that a Per- 
fon may be foon fupplied with Plants 
enough of any of the Kinds, who 
will but obferve to keep the Plants 


“in Health. 


There is not any thing which can 
happen to thefe Plants, of a more 
dangerous Nature, than to have 
them attacked by {mall white In- 
feéts, which appear at firit like a 
white Mildew, but foon after have 
the Appearance of Lice: thefe at- 
tack both Root and Leaves at the 
fame time; and, if they are not foon 


_ deliroyed, will {pread over a whole 


Stove in a fhort time; and in a few 
Weeks wili intirely ftop the Growth 
of the Plants, by fucking out the nu- 
tritious Juice, fo that the Leaves 
will appear yellow and fickly, and 


~ have generally a great Number of 


yellow tranfparent Spots all over 
them. Thefe Infedts, afier they are 
fully grown, appear like Bugs; and 
adhere fo clofely to the Leaves, as 
not ta be eafily wafhed off, and feem 
as if they had no Life in them. ‘They 
were originally brought from 4me- 
rica upon the Plants which were im- 
ported from thence, and I believe 
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they are the fame Infects which have 
deflroyed the Sugar-canes of late 
Years in fome of the Leeward 
Jflands. Since they have been in 
England, they have {pread greatly in 
fuch Stoves, where there has not 
been more than ordinary Care taken 
to deftroy them. They have alfo at- 
tacked the Orange-trees in many 
Gardens near London, and have done 
them incredible Damage ; but Edo 
not find they will endure the Cold 
of our Climate in Winter, fo that 


‘they are never found on fuch Plants 


as live in the open Air, ‘The only 


Method I have yet been able to dif- — 


cover for deftroying thefe Infeds, 


is, by wafhing the Leaves, Branches, 


and Stems, of fuch Plants as they 
attack, frequently with Water, in 
which there has been a flrong Infu- 
fion of Tobacco-ftalks, which I find 
will deftroy the Infeéts, and not pre- 
judice the Plants. But this Method 
cannot be practifed on the Ananas 
Plants, becaufe thefe Infeéts will fa- 


ften themfelves fo low between the ~ 


Leaves, that it is impoflisle to come 
at them with a Sponge to wafh them 
off ; fo that if all thofe which ap- 


pear to Sight are cleared off, they | 


will foon be fucceeded by a frefh 
Supply from below ; and the Roots 
will be alfo equally infefted at the 
fame time. ‘Therefore, where-ever 
thefe Infects appear on the Piants, the 
fafeft Method will be, to take the 
Plants out of the Pots, and clear the 
Earth from the Roots ; then prepare 
a large Tub, which fhould be filled 
with Water, in which there has been 
a ftrong Infufion of Tobacco-ftalks ; 
into this Tub you fhould put the 
Plants, placing fome Sticks crofs 
the Tub, to keep the Plants im- 
merfed in the Water. In this Water 
they fhould remain twenty-four 


Hours; then take them out, and 


with 


me 


with a Sponge wah off all the In- 
| feéts from the Leaves and Roots, 
_ which may be eafily effected when 
the Infeés are killed by the Infu- 
 fion ; then cut off all the {mall Fi- 
pres of the Roots, and dip the Plants 
into a Tub of fair Water, wafhing 
them therein, which is the moft ef- 
» fe€tual Way to clear them from the 

Infe&ts. Then you fhould pot them 
in frefh Earth, and having ftirred 
up the Bark-bed, and added fome 
new Tan to give a frefh Heat to the 
Bed, the Pots ‘fhould be plunged 
again, obferving to water them all 
over the Leaves (as was before di- 
reted); and this fhould be fre- 
quently repeated during the Sum- 
mer-feafon ; for I obferve thefe In- 
fe&ts always multiply much fafter 
where the Plants are kept dry, than 
dn fuch Places where the Plants are 
duly watered, and kept ina grow- 
' ing State. And thefame is alfo ob- 
ferved in America ; for it is in long 
Droughts that the Infects make fuch 
Deftruétion of the Sugar-canes. And 
in thofe Iflands where they have had 
feveral very dry Seafons of late, they 
| have increafed to fuch a Degree, as 
| to deftroy the greateft Part of the 
Canes in the Iflands, rendering them 
not only unfit for Sugar, but io pot- 
fon the Juice of the Plant, as to dif- 
qualify it for making Rum ; fo that 
many Planters have been ruined by 
thefe Infects. 

As thefe Infeéts are frequently 
brought over from America on the 
Ananas Plants, which come from 
thence ; thofe Perfons who procure 
their Plants from thence, fhould look 
carefully over them when they re- 
ceive them, to fee they have none 
of thefe Infeéts on them ; for if they 
have, they will foon be propagated 
overall the Plants in the Stove wacre 
they are placed: therefore, when- 
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ever they are obferved, the Plants — 
fhould be foaked (as was before di- 
rected) before they are planted into 
Pots. 

It was formerly the common Pra- 
&tice of moft Perfons, who cultiva- 
ted this Fruit in Europe, to build dry 
Stoves, in which they placed their 
Plants in Winter, putting the Pots 
on Scaffolds (after the manner in 
which Orange-trees are placed ina 
Green-houfe), and in the Summer 
to keep them in Hot-beds of Tan- 
ners Bark under Frames: but this 
is found, by late Experience, a bad 
Method ; for the Glafles lying fo 
near over the Plants, there is nota , 
fufficient Quantity of Air in the Bed 
to nourifh the Fruit, and give it that 
vinous Flavour with which good 
Fruit always abounds; and when 
thefe Glaffes are clofely fhut down 
in the Night, the Vapours which 
arife from the Fermentation of the 
Tan, and the Perfpiration of the 
Plants, are clofely pent in, and be- 
ing condenfed againft the Glaffes, 
fall in Water on the Plants. ~ 

Therefore, to remedy this Incon- 
venience, it is now the Pradtice of 
thofe Perfons who are defirous to 
propagate this Fruit, to ere&t low 
Stoves, with Pits therein for the 
Hoi-bed, in the manner hereafter » 
defcribed and figured: thefe are built 
in different ways, according to the 
Fancy of the Contriver. Some Per- 
fons build them with upright Glaffes 
in Front, about four Feet high, and 
floping Glaffes over thefe, which rife 
about fix Feet high, fo that there is 
juft Height enough for Perfons to 
walk upright’ on the Back-fide of 
the Bark-bed. Others make but one 
Slope of Glaffes, from the Top.of 
the Stave, down to the Plate, which 
lies fix or eight Inches above the 
Bark-pit, in the Front of the Stove 

Bh, aie fo 
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fo that in this Stove there is no Walk 
made in the Front between the Bark- 
pit and the Glafles; but the Incon- 
veniency of watering the Plants, as 
alfo of coming near thofe Plants 
which are placed in the Front of 
the Stove to clean chem, has, in fome 
meafure, brought them into Dif- 
‘efteem, fo that few Perfons do now 
build them, though the Expence is 
much lefs than of the other Kind of 
Stoves ; but of both thefe Stoves the 
Figures and Deicriptions which are 
hereafter exhibited, will be fufficient 
for any Perfon to build either of the 
Sorts. ; 

One of thefe Stoves about the 
Length of 25 Feet in the clear, 
with the Pit for the Tan reaching 
from End to End, and fix Feet and 

an half wide, will contain about an 
hundred Plants ; fo that whoever is 
defirous to have this Fruit, may eafily 
proportion their Stove to the Quan- 
tity of Fruit which they are willing 
to have. 

But it will be alfo neceffary to 
have a Bark-pit under a deep Frame, 
in order to raife the young Plants, 
for in this Bed you fhould plunge 
the Suckers, when they are taken 
from the o!d Plants, as alfo the 
Crowns which come ‘rom the Fruit ; 
Jo that this Frame will be as a Nur- 

fery to raife the young Plants to fup- 
fly the Stove: but thefe Plants 
— fhould not remain in thefe. Frames 
longer than till the Beginning of 
November, uniefs the Frame have 
Flues in it to warm the Air (in the 
manner hereafter defcribed and figu- 
red), which are very ufeful, as Nur- 
feries, to keep the young Plants till 
they are of a proper Size to pro- 
duce Fruit; fo, that you may keep 
thefe cooler than the Stove; which 
may be every Autumn filled only 
with bear ng Plants,whereby a much 
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greater Quantity of Fruit may be — 
annually produced,than can bewhere — 
young and old Plants muft be croud- — 
ed into the fame Stove: but where — 
there are no Conveniencies of this — 
Kind, the young Plants, about the — 


Middle or Latter-end of Odober, 
muft be removed into the Stove, and, 


being fmall, may be crouded in i 
amongit the larger Plants; for fince — 


they will not grow much during the 


Winter-feafon, they may be placed 4 
. very clofe together. The Beginning ~ 


of March you muft remove thefe 


Plants out into the Hot-bed again, | 
which fhould be prepared a Fort- — 
night before, that the Tan may have © 
acquired a proper Heat: but you 


fhould be careful, that the Tan be ~ 


not too hot; for that might fcald © 
the Fibres of the Plants, if they are — 


fuddenly plunged therein. There- 
fore, if you find the Bark too hot, 


you fhould not plunge thePots above 
two or three Inches into the Tan, — 
letting- them remain fo until the — 
Heat of the Tan is a little abated, 


when you fhould plunge the Pots 


down to their Rims in.the Bed. If ~ 
the Nights fhould continue cold after ~ 
thefe Plants are removed into the “_ 
Bed, you muft carefully cover the 


Glaffes with Mats; otherwife, by 
coming out of a warm Stove, they 


may receive 4 fudden Check, which ~ 


will greatly retard their Growth, 


which muift be carefully avoided 3 ~ 
becaufe the fooner the Plants are fet 
growing in the Spring, the more 
time they will have to gain Strength, * 

in order to produce large Fruit the 


following Seaion. 


You fhould not plunge the Pots — 
too clofe together in this Frame; but — 


allow them a proper Diftance, that 


the lower Part of the Plants may: in- 


creafe in Bulk; ‘for it is on this that | 


the Magnitude of the Fruit depends; 
becaule © 
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becaufe when the Plants are placed 


too clofe, they draw up very tall, 
but do not obtain Strength ; fo that 


_ when they are taken out of the Bed, 
_ the Leaves are not able to fupport 


: 
| 


themfelves ; but all the outward long 
Leaves will fall away, leaving the 
fmaller middle Leaves naked ; and 
this fometimes will caufe them to 
rot in the Centre. You mutt alfo 
obferve, when the Sun is very warm, 
to raife the Glaffes of the Hot-bed 
with Stones, in order to let out the 
Steam of the Bed, and to admit frefb 
Air; for one Negle& of this Kind, 
in a very hot Day, may deftroy all 
the Plants, or at leaft fo fcald them, 
that they will nat get over it in many 
Months. It will be alfo very pro- 
per, in extreme hot Weather, to 
fhade the Glaffes in the Middle of 
the Day with Mats ; for the Glaffes, 
lying fo near to the Leaves of the 
Plants, will occafion,a prodigious 
Heat at fuch times. : 
During the Summer-feafon, thefe 
Plants muft be frequently watered ; 
and, in hot Weather, they muft have 
free Air admitted to them every 
‘Day, from Ten o’Clock till Four; 
for, if they are kept too clofe, or 
too dry, they will receive a Check 
in their Growth, when the Infeéts 
will immediately fpread over them ; 
for there are generally fome of thefe 
‘Tnfeéts on all thefe Plants, which do 
hot much Injury to the Plants while 


whenever they are unhealthy, the In- 
feéts multiply greatly, and contri- 
| bute to their Decay. There are fome 
| Perfons who regulate the Heat of 
| their Stoves by Thermometers in 
Summer; but at that Seafon this is 
| unneceffary ; for the outward Air in 
hot Weather is frequently greater 
than the Ananas Heat mark’d on 
the Thermometers; {o that the Heat 


they are in a growing State; but 
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of the Stoves at that Seafon will be 

much greater. The Ufe of the Ther- 

mometer is only in Winter, during 

the time the Fires are continued ; 

by which it is eafy to judge when to 
increafe or diminifh the Fires ; for, 

at that Seafon, the Stoves fhould not 
be kept to a greater Warmth than 
five or fix Divifions above Ananas, 

nor fuffered to be more than as many 
Divifions below it. In Winter the 
Plants muft have lefs Water, but they 
will require to -have it repeated at 
leaft twice a Week : when the Plants. 
are placed into the Tan for the Win- 
ter-feafon (which fhould be done 

about the Beginning of O@ober-), the 
Tan-bed fhould be renewed, adding 
two-thirds of new Tan, to one-third 
of the old. If this be well mix‘d, 
and the new Tan is good, the Bed 

will maintain a proper Degree of 
Warmth till February, at which time 

it will bz proper torftir up the Bed, 

and add a Load or two of new Tan, 

fo as toraife the Bed as much as it 

funk. fince Autumn ; this will give 

a frefh Heat to the Bed, and keep 

the Plants. growing; and, as the 

Fruit will now begin to appear, it 

will be abfolutely neceffary to keep 

the Plants in a growing State, other- 

wife the Fruit will not be large; 

for if they receive any Check at this 

time, it will greatly injure them. 

In April it will be proper to ftir 
up the Tan again; and, if the Bed 
has funk fince the daft Stirring, ie 
will be proper to add fome frefh 
Tan to it: this will renew the 
Warmth of the Bed, and forward 
the Fruit. At this time it will be 
proper to fhift the young Plants, | 
which are defigned to produce Fruit 
the following Year: the Tan-bed 


into which thefe are plunged muft 


be renewed, in order to forward the 
Plants, that they may have Strength 
enough 


f 
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enough by Autumn, to produce 
good Fruit; for in this is the prin- 
cipal Care required. 

Thofe Plants which fhew their 
Fruit early in February, will ripen 
about June; fome Sorts are at leatt 
a Month or five Weeks longer in 
ripening their Fruit than others, 
from the time of the Appearance 
of the Fruit: but the Seafon in 
which the Fruit is in greateft Per- 
feétion, is from the Beginning of 
May to the End of September ; tho” 
in March, April, and OGober, I 
have frequently eaten this Fruit in 
pretty good Perfeétion ; 
the Plants have been in perfeé 
Health, otherwife they feldom are 


well flavoured. 


The Method of judging when 
the Fruit is ripe, is by the Smell, 
and from Obfervation; for as the 
feveral Sorts differ from each other 
in the Colour of their Fruit, that 
will not be any D»rection when to 
cut them; nor fhould they remain 
fo Jong as to become foft to the 
Touch before they are cut; for then 
they become flat and dead, as they 
alfo do when they are cut long be- 
fore they are eaten: therefore the 
fureft Way to have this Fruit in Per- 
feétion, is to cut it the fame Day it 
is eaten; but it muft be early in 
the Morning, before the Sun has 
heated the Fruit, obferving to cut 
the Stalk as long to the Fruit as pof- 
fible, and lay it in acool, but dry 
Place, preferving the Stalk and Crown 
to it, untul itis eaten. _ 

That Sort with green Fruit, if fuf- 
fered to ripen w ali. is of an Olive- 
colour; but there are fome Perfons 
who cut them before they are ripe, 
when.they are not fit to be eaten, 
for no other Reafon, but to have 
them green: and although many 
Perfons have much recommenced 
this Sort for its excellent Flavour, 


7 


but then » 


j Roots are fubjeat to rot in Winter. 
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yet I think the Sugar-loaf Sort is to 
be preferred to it. 

ANAPODOPHYLLON, 
Duck’s-foot, or Pomum Maiale, i.e. 
May-apple. a 

The CharaGers are; 

The Cup of the Flower confifts of 
one Leaf: the Flowers are hexapeta~ 
lous: the Fastfielh of the Flower 
comes out fron the Stalk of the Leaf: 
the Fruit is in Shape of an Urn, in 
which are contained many roundifa 
fimbriated Seeds. : 

We have but one Sort of this Plant 
in England; which is, 

ANAPODOPHYLLON Canadenfe 
Morini. Tourn. Canada Duck’s-foot 


' 
: 
4 
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of Morinus. 

This Plant is very common in ol 
Woods of America, but particularly © 
in Virginia and Carolina, where it 
flowers in March, and the Fruit i ing 
ripe in May ; from whence it had the. 
Name of May-apple; but, in Exg=” 
land, tt feldom flowers till toward 
the End of April, and the Fruit 1 
have never yet feen ripen with us. / 

It is a very hardy Plant, and will 
thrive in the open Air very well,” 
efpecially if itis planted under Trees | 
or Shrubs, where it may be proteét-_ 
ed trom the Saat in'the Summer, and | 
fomewhat fheltered from the Seve- 
rity of Froft in Winter: it loves a) 
light Soil ; for in itrong Ground the 


ANCHUSA, Alkanet. 

loffum. 

ANDRACHNE, 
pine. 

The Chara&ers are; - 

There are Male and Fimale Foul 
ers on the fame Plant: the Empale- 
ment of the Male Flowers is divided 
into fve Parts: the Flower confifis 
of five Leaves, having five {mall 
Stamina ia the Centre: the Femake 
Floaver hath no Leaves, but hath three 
Siyls, which ref? upon the Pointats 
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Baftard Or- 
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which afterward becomes a Capfule 
with three Cells, filled with fmall 
Seeds. 
_ We have but one 
Plant; viz. 
_ Awpracune. Linn. Hort. Cif. 
Telephoides, or Baftard Orpine. 
This isa low annual Plant, whofe’ 
Branches trail upon the Ground. 
The Leaves are fmall, of an oval 
Shape, fmooth, and of a fea-green 
Colour. It is found wild in fome 
Parts of Italy, and in the Archipelago; 
from whence Dr. Tourrefort fent the 
Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. 
Being a Plant of no great Beauty, it 
is feldom cultivated, but in Bota- 
nic Gardens for Variety. If the 
Seeds of this Plant are fown ona 
Bed.of common Earth in Autumn, 
foon after they are ripe, the Plants 
will come up the Spring following, 
and will produce Flowers and Seeds: 
but if it is fown in the Spring, the 
Seeds will often remain in the 
Ground until the next Year, before 
they come up. This Plant doth not 
bear tranfplanting well; therefore 
fhould be {own where it is defigned 
to remain; and will require no other 
Culture, but to keep the Plants clear 
from Weeds. 
ANDROMEDA. 

The Chara@ers are; 
|, The Empalement is divided into 
five Parts: the Flower (which is 
of the oval bell-/baped Kind) con- 
Sifts of one Leaf, which is cut into 
we Parts at the Brims, which are 
veflexed: in the Centre of the Flower 
\is fixed a roundifh Pointal, attendcd 
by ten Stamina: the Pointal after- 
ward turns to a roundifo Fruit open- 
jing into five Celis, which are full 
of fmall Seeds. “a 

The Species are ; 

1. ANDROMEDA /fokiis alternis 
Lanceolatis, margine reficxis. Linn. 
‘Marfh-ciftus, or wild Rofmary. 


Species of this 
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z. AnDRoMEDA arborea, foliis 
oblongo-ovatis integerrimis, floribus 
paniculatis nutantibus, racemis fim- 
plciffimis. Flor. Virgin. Tree An- 
dromeda, with oblong-oval intire 
Leaves, and Flowers growing ina 
fingle Panicle ; commonly called 
in America, Sorrel-tree. 

3. ANDROMEDA /oliis cvatis acu- 

tis crenulatis planis alternis, fbribus 
racemofis. Lin. Hort. Chiff. <Andro- 
meda With oval- pointed Leaves, 
growing alternate on the Branches, 
and Flowers growing in Bunches. 
' 4. ANDROMEDA /foltis ovatis, pe- 
dunculis fafciculatis, capfulis penta- 
gonis apice dehifcentibus. Flor. Virgin. 
Andromeda with oval Leaves, and 
Pedicles growing in Bunches, and 
Capfules opening into five Corners 
at the Top. | 

The firft Sort grows wild upon 
the Moors in feveral Parts of the 
North of England and Scctland; 
and being never found to grow 
any-where but upon Moors and 
Bogs, it is with Difficulty tranf- 
planted into Gardens. The only 
Method is, to take up the Plants in 
Autumn, with a convenient Ball of 
Earth to their Roots, and plant them 
in a moift fhady Place, or into Pots 
filled with loofe rich Earth, as near 
to the natural Soi! as poflible; and 
in-dry Weather they muft be con- 
{tantly watered, otherwife they will 
not continue long in Gardens. By 
this Management, I have known 
fome Plants preferved feveral Years, 
which have annually flowered very 
well, but have not produced any 
Seeds. 

The fecond Sort is a Native of 
Carolina, where it grows to the 
Height of twenty Feet : the Branches 
are garnifhed with Leaves which 
fomewhat refemble thofe of the Pear- 
tree: the Flowers are produced in 
long Spikes between the Leaves, 

and 
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and the whole Plant has an acid 
Tafte ; from whence it received the 
Name of Sorrel-tree. This Plant 
is propagated by Seeds, which muft 
be obtained from Anvrica; for they 
are never perfeéted in this Country. 
Thefe Seeds fhould be fown as foon 
as poflible after they are received, in 
Pots filled with frefh Earth, and 
placed under a Frame ; where, if 
they are plunged into an old. Bed of 
Tan, which has little Heat, it will 
preferve the Earth from drying 5 
and, as the Weather grows warm, 
they fhould be fhaded in the Heat 
of the Day, and frequently watered. 
With this Management the Plants 


_ will fometimes come up the firft 


Year, tho’ they often do not come 
up till the fecond ; therefore if they 


fhould not come up the firft, the 


Pots fhould be preferved the Winter 
following under a Frame, to keep 
them from hard Froft; and the 
Spring following, if they are placed 
on a moderate Hot-bed, it will be 
a fure Method to bring up the Plants. 
While the Plants are young, they are 
much more tender than when they 
get Strength; therefore it will be 
proper to fhelter them the two firit 
Winters; after which time they may 
be planted in the open Air, obferv- 
ing to give them a warm Situation. 
The other two Sorts grow in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and New-England; 
from which Places their Seeds may 
be obtained. ‘Thefe maft be treated 
in the fame manner as is directed for 
the former Sort; but as thefe grow 
in a colder Climate than that, they 
will not require to have a warm Si- 
thefe delight in a moift 
Soil, but fhould not have too much 


Wet in Winter. 


ANDROSACE:. We have no 
Englijo Name for this Plant. 
The Chara@ers are; 
The Flowers grow in an Umibel on 
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the Top of the Stalk, and are inclofed 
in a larger Involucrum 3 3 each Flower 
franding upon a flender Footfalk: the 
Flower confifis of one Leaf cut at the 
Top into five Parts, having five jb 
Stamina, which furround the Pointal; 
which a lerisand turns to a Fruit of 
one Cell, filled with roundifb Seeds. 

_ The Species are; 


~ 


Jeav’d Androface. 

z. AnDRosace Alpina perennis 
anguftifolia, villofa  multifiora. 
Inf. R. H. Hairy narrow-leav’d + 
perennial Androface of the Alps, 
with many Flowers. ; 

3. ANDROSacE Alpina perenni¢: 
anguflifolia glabra, fore fingulari, 
Inf. R. H. Smooth narrow-leav’d) 
perennial Androface of the 4/ps, with” 
a fingle Flower. 2 

4. ANDROSACE Orientalis, folits” 
valerianelle undulatis & crifpis. Cor, 
Inf. R. H. Eaftern Androface, with” 
Corn-fallad-leaves, which are curled - 
and waved. 

5: Anprosace Orientalis, foliis” 
coris, flore odoratiffimo. Cor. Inf. 
R.H. Eaftern Androface, with a 
Coris-leaf, and a fweet Flower. = 

There are fome other Species of — 
this Genus, which have been dif-— 
covered in the Eaftern Countries of — 
late Years, but have not as yet been 
introduced into the Eng/i/b Gardens, 
The firft is the only Species which” 
has been commen in England, and! 
is found growing wild near Vienna) 
in the Corn-fields, from whence the 
Seeds were brought. This Plant | 
greatly refembles “the Auricula in 
Leaf and Flower, excepting the large 
Involucrum ot Cover, which in= 
clofes the whole Umbel. As thefe 
Plants are feldom cultivated, unlefs 
in Botanic’ Gardens, I fhall not 
trouble the Reader with a farther 
Defcription. 

The 
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The Seeds of all the Sorts fhould 
be fown foon after they are ripe; 
stherwife they feldom grow. They 
lower ufually the Beginning of Aprié, 
and their Seeds are ripe the End of 
May; which, if permitted to {catter, 
will come up, and often fucceed 
yetter than thofe which are fown. 
The annual Sorts perifh as foon as 


the Seeds are ripe; but the others) 


will live in an open Border for fe- 
yeral Years, and require no other 
Care, but to keep them clean from 
Weeds. ’ 

ANDROSA-MUM, Tutfan or 
Park-leaves. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; wiz. 

“ANDROSEMUM maximum frute- 
wens. C. B. P. 280. Tutfan or 
Park-leaves. 

This Plant grows wild in many 
Parts of England, and is feldom pre- 
ferved in Gardens: it delights in 
hhady Places, growing, for the moit 
part, under Hedges or Trees. 

ANEMONE, Wind-flower. 

The Charaders are; 

_ Tt hath a fimple Stalk, which is 
furrounded by a Leaf: upon the Top 
of the Stalk is produced one naked 

lower, which confifis of many Petals 
for Flower-leaves) with many Sta- 
nina orThreadsin theCentre: the Seeds 

ecolleced intoan oblong Head, which 
a furrounded with a copious Down. 
_ There are a great Variety of thefe 
Flowers preferved in the Gardens 
of the curious Florifts, which are 
commonly divided into two Clafies ; 
vi%,.the broad and. narrow-leav’d 
orts: under each of thefé Divifions, 
ere are a great Variety, which 
iffer in the Shape, Colour, or Size 
f the Flower, To mention all the 
particular Sorts which are preferved 


jome to the Reader, and of little 
Jie: I thall therefore proceed to 


n our Gardens only, would be tire- 
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the Culture of them; and firit, of 
the Soil proper to blow them to great 
Advantage. 

Take a Quantity of frefa untry’d 
Earth (from a Common, or fome 
other Pafture-land) that is of a light 
fandy Loam, or haze! Mould; ob- 
ferving not to take it above ten 
Inches deep below the Surface; and 
if the Turf be taken with it, the 
better, provided it hath time to rot 
thoroughly before it is ufed: mix 
this with a third Part of rotten Cow-. 
dung, and lay it in an Heap, keep- 
ing it turned over at leaf oncea 
Month for eight or ten Months, the 
better to mix it, and rot the Dung 
and Turf, and to let it have the 
Advantages of the free Air: in do- 
ing this Work, be careful to rake 
out all great Stones, and break ‘the 
Clods (but I would by no means ap- 
sn of fifting or fcreening the 

arth, which I have found very 
hurtful to many Sorts of Roots); 
for when Earth is made very fine, 
upon the frft great Rains of Win- 
ter or Spring, the {mall Particles 
thereof join clofely together, and 
form one folid Ma(s, fo that the 
Roots often perifh for want of fome 
{mall Stones to keep the Particles 
afunder, and make way for the 
tender Fibres to draw Nourifhment 
for the Support of the Root. 

This Earth fhould be mixed 
twelve Months before it is ufed, 
if poflible; but if you are con- 
{trained to ufe it fooner, you muft 
turn it over the oftener, to mellow 
and break the Clods; and obferve 
to take out all the Parts of the: 
Green-{ward, that are not quite rot- 
ten, before you ufe it, which would 
be prejudicial to your Roots, if 
fuffered to remain. ‘Ihe Beginning 
of September is a proper Seafon to 
prepare the Beds for Planting; which, 


if in a wet Soil, fhould be raifed 


with 
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with this Sort of Earth fix or eight 
Inches above the Surface of the 
Ground, laying at the Bottom fome 
of the Rakings of your Heap to 
drain off the Moifture; but in a 
dry Soil, three Inches above the 
Surface will be fufficient: this Soil 
Should be laid at leaft two Feet and 
an half thick, and in the Bottom 
there fhould be about four or five 
Inches of rotten Neats-dung, or the 
rotten Dung of an old Melon or 
Cucumber bed, fo that you muft 
take out the former Soil of the Beds 
to make room for it. 

And obferve, in preparing your 
Beds, to lay them, if in a wet Soil, 
pretty round, to fhoot off the Wa- 
ter; but in a dry one, let it be 
nearer to a Level ; for in wet Land, 
where the Beds are raifed above the 
Surface, it will be proper to fill up 
the Paths between them in Winter, 
either with rotten Tan, or Dung, 
to prevent the Froft from penetrat- 
ing into the Sides of the Beds, which 
often deftroys their Roots. Your 
Earth fhould be laid in the Beds at 
leaft a Fortnight or three Weeks 
before you plant the Roots, that it 
may fettle; and when you plant 
them, ftir the Upper-part of the 
Soil about fix Inches deep, with a 
Spade; then rake it even and 
{fmooth, and with a Stick draw 
Lines each Way of your Bed at fix 
Inches Diftance, fo that the Whole 
may be in Squares, that your Roots 
may be planted regularly: then 
with your three Fingers make an 
Hole in the Centre,of each Square, 
about three Inches deep, laying 
therein a Root with the Eye upper- 
moft; and when you have finifhed 
your Bed, with the Head of a Rake 
draw ‘the Earth fmooth, fo as to 
cover the Crown of the Roots about 
two Inches thick. 


. dom come to good after. 
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The beft Seafon for planting thefg 
Roots, if for forward Flowers, is 
about the Latter-end of September 5 
and for thofe of a middle Seafon, 
any time in O@ober ; but obferve to _ 
perform this Work, if poffible, at. 
or near the time of fome gentle — 
Showers ; for if you fhould plant 
them when the Ground is perfeétly 
dry, and there fhould no Rain fall” 
for three Weeks or a Month after, 
the Roots will be very apt to grow 
mouldy upon the Crown ; and if they 
once get this Diftemper, they fel- 


You may alfo referve fome of 
your Anemone Roots till after Chriffe 
mas, before you plant them, left 
by the Severity of the Winter your © 
early planted Roots fhould be des 
ftroyed, which does fometimes hap- ~ 
pen in very hard Winters, and in 
Places where they are not covered, © 
or taken care of: thefe Roots will” 
flower -a Fortnight or three Weeks 
after thofe which are planted in Au- 
tumn, and many times blow equally © 
as fair, efpecially if it prove a moift~ 
Spring, or that Care be taken to ree) 
frefh them with Water. 

But then the Increafe of thefe 
Roots will not be near fo great as” 
thofe of your firft planting, provided — 
they were not hurt in Winter; and | 
it 1s for this Reafon all thofe who” 


happen, by fharp-pinching Frofts in» 
the Spring, that their Flowers are” 
not fo double and fair as thofe. 
planted a little later; yet if they 
can preferve the green Leaves of the” 
Plants from being deftroyed, the 
Roots will greatly increafe in Bulk; 
but in fuch Gardens where thefe’ 
Flowers’ are: preferved with Care, 
there is always Provifion made to 
cover them from the Injuries a 

the 
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the Weather, by arching the Beds 
over with Hoops, or fome fuch thing, 
and covering them with Garden- 
- mats or Cloths, in frofty Nights, and 
bad Weather, efpecially in the Spring 
of the Year, when their Buds begin 
to appear; for otherwife, if you 
plant the beft and moft double Flow- 
ers, the black Frofts and ‘cutting 
Winds in March will caufe them to 
blow fingle, by deftroying theThrum 
that is in the Middle of the Flower; 
and this, many times, hath occa- 
fioned People to think they were 
cheated in the Purchafe: of their 
Roots, when it was wholly owing 
to their Neglect of covering them. 

In the Beginning of April your 
firft-planted Roots will begin to 
flower, which will continue for three 
Weeks, or more, according to’ the 
Heat of the Weather, or Manage- 
ment in covering them, during the 
Heat of the Day, with Mats. or 
Cloths; then the fecond-planted Sorts 
will come to fucceed them, and thefe 
will be followed by thofe planted in 
the Spring ; fo that you may have 
thefe Beauties continued for near 
two Months together, or fometimes 
longer, if the Seafon prove favour- 
‘able. 

Towards the Middle or Latter- 
end of May, the Leaves of your 
firft-blown Roots will decay; at 
which time you muft take them out 
‘of the Ground, clearing them from 
decayed Stalks, and wafhing them, 
to take the Farth clean from the 
Roots; then fpread them on a Mat 
/ in adry fhady Place, till they are 
: perfe€tly dried, when you may put 
them up in Bags, and hang them out 
of the Reach of Mice, or other Ver- 
min, which will deftroy many of the 
| Roots, if they can come at them. 

Obferve alfo to take up the latter- 
planted Roots as foon as their Leaves 
decay ; for if they are fuffered to 
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remain long after in the Ground, 
and there fhould fall fome Showers 
of Rain, they will foon put forth 
frefh Fibres, and make new Shoots, 
when it would be too Jate to remove 
them: at the time when you take 
up the Roots, is the proper Seafon 
for breaking or parting them, which 
may be done by feparating thofe that 
you would choofe to make all poffi- | 
ble Increafe from, into as many Parts 
as you can conveniently, provided 
each one of them have a good Eye 
or Bud ; but thofe you intend to blow 
ftrong, fhould by no means be part- 
ed too {mall, which greatly weak- 
ens their Flowering. 

The principal Colours in Anemo- 
nies are, White, Red, Blue, and Pur- 
ple ; and thefe, in fome of them, are 
curioufly intermixed ; but the moft 
prevajling Colours amongft our Ezz- 
lifb-raifed Anemonies, are White and 
Red ; but of late we have received 
from France great Varieties of Blues 
and Purples, which are exceeding 
fine Flowers: we fhould therefore 
obferve, in planting the Roots, to 
diftribute the different Colours, fo as 
to make an agreeable Mixture of 
each in every Bed, which will great- 
ly add to their Beauty. 

But fince all the fine Varieties of 
thefe Flowers were firft obtained 
from Seeds, no good Florift, that 
hath Garden-room, fhould negle& to 
fow their Seeds; in order to which, 
we fhould provide ourfelves with a 
Quantity of good fingle (or Poppy) 
Anemonies, as they are called, of 
the beft Colours, and fuch as have 
ftrong Stems, large Flowers, and 
other good Properties : thefe thould 
be planted early, that they may have 
Strength to produce good Seeds, 
which will be ripe in three Weeks 
or a Month’s time, after the Flow- 
ers are paft; when you muft care- 
fully gather it, otherwife it will be 

; blown 
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blown away in a fhort time, it be- 
ing inclofed in a downy Subftance : 
you muft preferve this Seed till the 
Beginning of Azuguf?, when you may 
either fow it in Pots, Tubs, or a well- 
prepared Bed of light Earth : in the 
doing of it you muft be careful not 
to let your Seeds be in Heaps; to 
avoid which is a thing little under- 
ftood, and is what I have been in- 
formed of by Mr. Obadiah Lowe, 
Gardener at Batterfe2, who hath, 
for feveral Years, raifed large Quan- 
‘tities of thefe Flowers from Seeds: 
his Manner is thus : : 

After having levelled his Bed of 
' Earth, in which he intends to fow 
his Seeds, he rubs the Seeds well be- 
tween his Hands, with a little dry 
Sand, in order to make them fepa- 
rate the better; then he fows them 
as regularly as poffible over the Bed; 
but as thefe Seeds will ftill adhere 
clofely together, he takes -a ftrong 
Hair-bruth, and gently fweeps over 
the whole Bed, obferving not to 
brufh off the Seeds. This Brufh will 
fo feparate the Seeds, if carefully 
-. managed, as not to leave any intire 
Lumps ; then gently fift fome light 
Earth, about a Quarter of an Inch 
thick, over the Seeds; and, if it 
fhould prove hot dry Weather, it 
will be advifeable to lay fome Mats 
hollow upon the Bed in the Heat of 
the Day, and now-and-then give 
them a little Water; but this muft 
be given gently, left by haftily Wa- 
tering you wath the Seeds out of the 
Ground ; but be fure to uncover the 
Bed at all times when there are gen- 
tle Showers, and every Night; and 
as the Heat of the Weather decreafes, 
you may begin to uncover your Bed 
in the Day-time. 

In about two Months after fow- 
ing, your Plants will begin to ap- 
pear, if the Seafon has proved fa- 
vourable, or your Care in Manage- 
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ment hath not been wanting, other- 
wife they many times remain a — 
whole Year in the Ground. The 


firft Winter after their appearing 
above-ground, they are fubje& to 


Injuries from hard Frofts, or too , 


much Wet, againft both of which 
you muft equally defend them; for 
the Froft is very apt to loofen the 


Earth, fo that the young Plants are _ 


often turned out of the Ground, af- 
ter which a fmall Froft will deftroy 


them; and too much Wet oftenrots — 


their tender Roots, fo that all your 
former Trouble may be loft in a 
fhort time for want of Care in this 
Particular; nor do 1 know of any 
thing more deftru€tive to thefe ten- 
der Plants, than the cold black Frofts 
and Winds of February and March, 
from which you muft be careful to 
defend them, by placing a low Reed- 


fence on the North and Eaft Sides : 


of the Bed, which may be move- 
able, and only faftened to a few 
Stakes to fupport it for the prefent, 


and may be taken quite away asthe 


Seafon advances, or removed to the 
South and Weft Sides of the Bed, to 
fcreen it from the Violence of the 
Sun, which often impairs thefe ten- 
der Plants. 


As the Spring advances, if the By 
Weather fhould prove dry, you muft — 


gently refrefh them with Water, 
which will greatly ftrengthen your 


Roots ; and when the green Leaves ~ 
are decayed, if your Roots are not 


too thick to remain in the fame Bed 
another Year, you muft clear off all 
the Weeds, and decayed Leaves, from 
the Bed, and fift a little more of the 
fame prepared good Earth, about a 
Quarter of an Inch thick over the 
Surface ; and obferve to keep them 


clear from Weeds during the’Sum-_ 


mer-feafon, and at Michaelmas re® 
peat.the fame Earthing ; and if your 
Roots fucceed well, many of them 


ie) 
will 
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will flower the fecond Year, when 
you may feleét all fuch as you like, 
by marking them with a Stick ; but 
| would not have you deftroy any of 
them until after the third Year,when 
you have feen them blow ftrong, at 
which time you will be capable to 
judge of their Goodnefs. 

But if your Roots are too thick in 
the Seed-bed to remain, you muft, 
as foon as their green Leaves are de- 
cayed, fift the Earth of your Bed 
hrough a very fine Sieve, in order 
o get out the Roots, which can be 
10 otherwife found, as being {mall, 
und fo nearly the Colour of the 


1ot to difturb the Ground too deep, 
0 as to endanger the burying any 
f the Roots ; for, notwithflanding 
1 your Care, many fmall Roots 
vill be left behind ; therefore, as foon 
s you have fifted your whole Bed, 
nd taken out all the Roots you can 
md, you muft level the Earth of 
jour Bed again, and let it remain 
dl mext Year, when you will find a 
ntiful Crop of Roots come up 
gain: the young Roots which you 
ike up muft be dried, as was direét- 
d for the old ones; but fhould be 
Janted again three Weeks before 
em, that they may increafe in 
trength, fo as to flower ftrongly the 
icceeding Year. 

The fingle (or Poppy) Anemonies 
© ill fower mof Part of the Winter 
ad Spring, when the Seafons are fa- 
ourable, if they are planted in a 
arm Situation ; at which time they 
‘ake a fine Appearance; therefore 
}ierve a Place in every Flower- 

nrden, efpecially as they require 
ttle Culture ; for if thefe Roots are 
jken up every third Year, it will 
i often enough ; and when they are 
i en up, they fhould be -pianted 
jain very early in the Autumn, 
s}nerwife they will not flower till 
1 | | 
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‘the Spring. There are fome fine blue 
Colours amongft thefe fingle Ane- 
monies, which, with the Scarlets and 
Reds, make a beautiful Mixture of 
Colours: and as thefe begin flower- 
ing in January or February, when 
the Weather is cold, they will con- 
tinue a long time in Beauty, provi- 
ded the Froft is not too fevere. The _ 
Seeds of thefe are ripe by the End © 
of April, or the Beginning of May, 
and muft be gathered: daily as it 
ripens, otherwife it will foon be 
blown away by the Winds. 

ANEMONOIDES, Wood-ane- 
mony, wvulgo. 

The Chara@ers are ; 

The Root is perennial, and for the 
moft part grumofe and creeping: the 
Leaves are finely cut; three of which, 
for the moft part, furround the Stalk: 
it hath a fingle Flower upon each 
Stalk, which confifis of many Leaves, 
and are expanded in form of an Ane- 
mone, having many Staminaor Threads 
in the Middle: the Seeds are cclle&ed 
into an oblong Head, and are in Shapa, 
like thofe of the Ranunculus, having 
no Down adhering to them. 

The Species are; 

1. ANEMONOIDES flore albo. Boerh, 
Ind. Wood-anemone with white 
Flowers. 

2. ANEMONOIDES flore ex purpu- 
ra rubente, Boerh. Ind. Wood-ane- 
mone with purplifh-red Flowers. 

3. ANEMONOIDES flore majore in- 
tenfiore ceruleo. Boerh. Ind. Wood- 
anemone with large deep blue Flow- 
ers. 
4. ANEMONOIDES flore albo pleno. 
Boerb. Ind. Wood-anemone with 
double white Flowers. 

5. ANEMONOIDES flore pleno pur- 
pureo, Boerh. Ind. Wood+anemone 
with double purple Flowers. 

6. ANEMONOIDES flore pleno ca- 
ruleo majore. Wood-anemone with 
large double blue Flowers, 


The 
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“<The firft of thefe Plants is found 
wild in the Woods in moft Parts of 


- . England; the other Varieties I have 


gathered in great Plenty, in the Wil- 
derneffes belonging to the Gardens 
at Wimbleton in Surry, which were, 
probably, at firft taken from fome 
Woods in England: in this Place 
they increafe fo fait, that the Surface 
of the Ground is covered with them 
in the Spring; and it is more re- 
‘ markable, that there the large blue 
and double Sorts are the moit com- 
mon : thefe Plants are very pretty 
Ornaments to Wildernefs-quarters, 
or fhady Walks, in the Spring of the 
Year, continuing a long time in 
Flower ; and, by their agreeable wild 
Appearance, have a very pleafing 
- Eifed to the Eye. 

The beft Seafon for tranfplanting 
thefe Flowers is in June, when the 
Leaves are decaying ; for if they are 
fuffered to remain until the Leaves 
are quite gone, it will be very diffi- 
cult to find their Roots, which are 
nearly the Colour of the Earth: if 
thefe Roots are permitted to remain 
in a Garden undifturbed, they will 
multiply exceedingly, and produce 
great Quantities oft lowers ; but if 
they are often removed, it will de- 
firoy them; therefore they fhould be 
planted im fuch fhady Parts of Wil- 
derneffes as are feldom digged. 

ANEMONOSPERMOS. 
Ar&iotis. 

ANETHUM, Dill. 

The Charaders are; 

Tt hath a flender fibrofe annual 
Root : the Leaves are like thofe of Fen- 
nel : the Seeds are oval, plain, flreak- 

‘ed, and bordered. 
‘The Species are ; 

1. AnETHUM hortenfe.C.B. Com- 
mon or Garden-dill. 

2. ANETHUM verum Pernamby- 
cenfes Zan. ‘The true Dill of Per- 
AMeUCG. 
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3. AneTuum /fegetum, femirze mi- 
nort. Virid. Luft. Corn-dill with 
lefler Seeds. | 

The firft of thefe Sorts is that 
which is cultivated for Ufe ; the other 
two are Varieties,which are preferv- 
ed as Curiofities in Botanic Gar- 
dens. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by 
fowing their Seeds, which fhould be 
done in Autumn, foon after they are 
ripe; for if they are kept out of the — 
Ground till Spring, they frequently _ 
mifcarry ; or if any of the Plants do 
come up, they often decay before 
they have perfetted their Seeds. 
They love a light Soil, and will not 
bear to be tran{planted, but muft be 
fown where they are to remain ; and 
mut be allowed eight or ten Inches 
room to grew, otherwife they will 
draw up very weak, and not pro- 
duce any lateral Branches ; whereby . 
their Leaves will decay, and be ren-. | 
dered ufelefs ; nor will they produce 
fo good Seeds: therefore the better 
way is, when the Plants are come | 
up, to hoe them out, as is practifed | 
for Onions, Carrots, &¥c. leaving the 
Plants above eight or ten Inches afun- 
der every Way, obferving to keep | 
keep them clear from Weeds; and 
when the Seeds begin to be formed, 
you fhould cut up thofe that are in-- 
tended to be put into the Pickle for 
Cucumbers, leaving thofe that are 
intended for the Ufe of the Seeds, | 
until they are ripe ; at which time 
it fhould be cut, and fpread upon a 
Cloth to dry, and then beat out for 
Ufe: and if you let the Seeds fall 
upon the Ground, they will arife 
the next Spring without any Care,] » 
fo that the Trouble of fowing their} © 
Seeds may be fpared. hs i 

ANGELICA. | | 


The Charafers are 5 +] 
It is. diftinguifhed from the other) 
umbellifercus Plants. by its angular) — 
| Fruit. 
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Fruit, always having three Furrows ; 
and the Flower is equal with incurved 
Petals. 
The Species are 5 

1. AncELica /ativa. C, B, Com- 
‘mon or manured Angelica. 

2. Anceiica -/ylvefris major. 
C. B. - Greater wild Angelica. 

3. Ancexica lucida Canadenfis, 
Cornut. Shining Canada Angelica. 

4. ANGELICA montana perennis, 
aquilegie folio. Tourn. Mountain 
perennial Angelica, with Columbine- 
leaves. 

There are feveral other Species of 
this Plant, which are preferved in 
the curious Botanic Gardens ; but as 
there are at prefent no particular 
Ufes to which thefe are applied, it 
would be needlefs toenumerate them 
here. 

The common Angelica delights to 
grow in a very moitt Soil : the Seeds 
of this Plant fhould be fown foon 
after it is ripe; for if it is kept un- 
til the Spring, feldom one Seed in 
forty will grow. When the Plants 
“are come up about fix Inches high, 
they fhould be tranfplanted at a large 
Diftance; for their Leaves extend 
very wide: the beft Place for this 
Plant is upon the Sides of Ditches, 
er Pools of Water, where being 
planted about two Feet afunder, they 
will thrive exceedingly. The fecond 
Year after fowing, they will fhoot 
up to flower : therefore, if you have 
- @ mind to continue their Roots, you 
thould cut down thefe Stems in May, 
which will occafion their putting out 
Heads from the Sides of the Roots, 
staid they may be continued for 

or four Years; whereas if they 
been permitted to feed, their 
~ Roots would perifh foon after. 
be The Gardeners near London pro- 
gate creat Quantities of this Plant, 
which they have a great Demand 
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from the Confectioners, who make 
a Sweet-meat with the tender Stalks 
of it, cut in May. 

This Plant is allo ufed in Medi- 
cine, as are alfo the Seeds: there- 
fore where it is cultivated for the 
Seeds, there fhould be new Planta- 
tions annually made to fupply the 
Places of thofe which die. 

The fecond Sort grows wild by 
the Ditches Sides in many Parts of 
England, and is rarely propagated in 
a Garden. 


The other two Sorts may be pro-- 


pagated by fowing their Seeds in the 
manner as was directed for the com- 
mon Sort ; but they fhould be plant- 
edina drier Soil, and in a fhady Si- 
tuation. 

ANGURIA, The Water-melon 
or Citrul. 

The Chara@ers are ; 

it hath trailing Branches, as the 
Cucumber or Melon; and is chiefly di- 
fiinguifbed from the other cucurbita- 
ceous Plants by its Leaf, which is 
deeply cut and jagged, and by its pre- 
ducing an eatable Fruit, 

T he Species are ; 

1. AncurRia citrullus difa. C. 
B.P. Common Water: melon, called 
Citrul. 

2. Ancuria Indica maxima. C, 
B.P. The fargalt Indian Water- 
Pace 

.Ancuria carne rubente, femine 
onus mojort. Inf. R. H. Water- 
melon with a red Flefh, and large 
black Seeds. 

4. Ancuria carue rubente, femine 
nigro minori. Infi. R. H. Water- 
melon with a red Flefh, and {maller 
black Seeds. 

5. Ancuria carne flavefcente, fe- 
mine nigro. Inf. R. H. Water-me- 
lon with a yellowith Flefh, and black 
Seeds. 

6. Axcurts fi uty rotando, carne 

Gis ee rubentes 
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wubente, fimine rubro, Water-melon 
with a round Fruit, having a red 

Flefh, and red Seeds. 
7.Ancuria triphyllos Americana, 
parvo frudtu. Inf. R.H. ‘Three- 
leav’d American Water melon, with 
a fma!l Fruit. 

8. Ancuria Americana, frudu 
echinato eduli. Inft. R.H. American 
Water-melon, with a prickly eat- 
able Fruit. 

The fix firft-mentioned Sorts are 
cultivated in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and moft other warm Countries in 


Europe 3 as alfo in Africa, Afia, and 


America ; and are by the Inhabitants 
of thofe Countries greatiy efteemed 
for their wholfome cooling Quality ; 
but in Exgland they are not fo uni- 
verfally elteemed, though fome few 
Perfons are very fond of them. I 
fhall therefore give Direétions for 
the raifing of thefe Fruits, fo that 
fuch Perfons as are willing to be at 
the Expence and Trouble of raifmg 
them, may not be at a Lofs for In- 
fiructions. 

You muft firft provide yourfelf 
with fome Seeds, which fhould be 
two or three Years'old; for new 
Seeds are apt to produce vigorous 
Plants, which are feldom fo fruitful 
as thofe of a moderate Strength. 
The beit Sorts to cultivate in Eng- 
fand are the fourth and fixth Sorts ; 
and next to thefe are the firit and 
fifth Sorts ; for the fecond and third 
forts produce very large Fruit,which 
feldom ripen in this Climate. Hav- 


ing provided yourfelf with good 


Seed, you fhould prepare an Heap 
of new Dung the Beginning of Fe- 
éruary, which fhould be thrown in 
~ an Heap for about twelve Days to 
heat ; then you fhould make an Hot- 
bed for one fingle Light, for which 
one good Load of Dung will be fuf- 
ficient ; this Dung fhould be well 
wreught in making of the Bed, and 
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muft be beaten down pretty clofe 
with a Dung-fork, that the Heat 
may not be too violent, and of 
longer Continuance. When the Dung _ 
is thus laid, you fhould cover it © 
about four Inches thick, with good 
light Earth; and having {pread it 
very even, you fhould put the Frame 
and Glafs over it, leaving it to warm 
four or five Days before you put the 
Seeds into it; obferving, if the Steam 
rifes pretty much, to raife up the 
Glafs with a Stone, to let it pafs off, 
‘Fhen, if you find your Bed in pro- 
per ‘Temper, you may fow your 
Seeds therein in Drills, covering 
them over with Earth about half an 
Inch. After this, if you find your © 
Bed very warm, you muft give Air . 
in the Day-time by raifing of the 
Glaffes ; but if the Bed is cool, you 
muft cover it well with Mats every 
Night, as alfo in bad Weather. In 
four or five Days after, you muft 
prepare another Hot-bed to receive 
thefe Plants, which will be fit to 
tran{plant in ten Days, or a Fort- 
night at moft, after the Seeds are 
fown: this Bed need not be very 
large ; for a few of thefe Plants will 
fill a large Quantity of Frames, when 
they are planted out for good; and 
while the Plants are young, there 
may be a great Quantity kept in 
one Light; {o that thofe Perfons who 
raife early Cucumbers and Muik- 
melons, may alfo raife thefe Plants 
in the fame Bed ; for two or three 
Lights will be fufficient to raife. 
Plants of all three Kinds, to fupply 
the largeft Families, until they are: 
planted out for good. In the Ma- 
nagement of thefe Plants while 
young, there is little Difference fro 
the Directions given for raifing 
Mufk-melons: therefore I need not 
repeat it here. The chief thing t 
be obferved is, to let them have a 
large Share of Air ‘whenever the 
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‘Weather will permit; otherwife the 
Plants will draw up weak, and be 


. good for little. As thefe Plants will 


require two or three Hot-beds, to 
bring the Fruit to Perfection, it will 
be the better way to put the Plants 
into Bafkets, as was directed for the 
raifing early Cucumbers; but you 
fhould not plant more than two 
Plants in each Bafket ; for if one of 
them lives, it will be fuffcient : 
therefore, when both the Plants do 
fucceed, you fhould draw out the 
weakeft and moft unpromifing of 
them, before they begin to put out 
theirSide-fhoots; otherwife they will 
entangle, and render it difficult to 
be performed, without greatly in- 
juring the remaining Plant. 

The Bafkets in which thefe Plants 
are to be planted, need not be more 
than a Foot Diameter ; fo that one 

“Light will contain eight of them ; 
which will be fufficient for twenty- 
four Lights, when they are planted 
out for good; for where the Plants 
are vigorous, one fingle Plant will 
fpread fo far as to fill three Lights ; 

_and if they have not room, they fel- 

dom fet their Fruit well. 

Thefe Bafkets may remain in the 
Nurfery-beds, until the Plants have 
{pread, and put out many Runners ; 
for when the Heat of this Bed de- 
clines, it is foon revived by adding 
a proper Lining of warm Dung to 
the Sides of the Bed quite round ; 
fo that when they are taken out of 

“this Bed, and placed in the Ridges 
where they are to remain, the Heat 
of the Beds will laft fo long as to 
fet their Fruit, which is of great 

_ Confequence ; for. when the Plants 

are ridged out very young, the Beds 

“are generally made of a great Thick- 

~ nefs in Dung, in order to continue 
their Heat; fo that for fome time 
after they are made, they are fo ex- 
treme hot, as to endanger the {cald- 


~ ~ 
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ing of the Plants: and by the time 
the Fruit begins to appear, there is 
little Heat left in the Beds, which 
often occafions the Fruit to drop off, 
and come to nothing. 

After thefe Plants are placed in 
the Beds where they are to remain, 
you mult carefully lead the Shoots 
as they are produced, fo as ‘to fill 


each Part of the Frame, but not to— 


croud each other; and be careful 
to keep them clear from Weeds, as 
alfo to admit frefh Air whenever the 


Weather will permit: they muft alfo ~ 


be frequently watered; but not in 
great Quantities. 

In fhort, there is little Difference to 
be obferved in the Management of 
thefe, from that of Mufk-melons, 
but only to give them more room, 
and to keep the Beds toa good Tem- 
perature of Heat, without which 
thefe Fruit will feldom come to good 
in this Country. 

ANIL, The Indigo-plant. 

The Chara@ers are; 
«It hath pennated (or winged) 


Leaves, which are terminated by a 


fingle Lobe at the Extremity: the 


Flowvers (which are for the moff part 
difpofed in a Spike) confift of five 
Leaves, and are of the papilionaceous 
Kind, the uppermoft Petal (or Stand- 
ard) bing larger than the others, and 
is rounder, and lightly furrow'd om 


‘the Side: the lower Leaves ( or Pe-.- 


tals) are foort, and terminate in a 

Point : in the Middle of the Flower 

is fituated the Style, which afterward 

becomes a jointed Pod, containing one 

cylindrical Seed in each Partition. 
The Species are; 

1. AniL, five Indigo Americana, 
filiquis in falcule modum contortise 
D. Merchand. Mem. Ac. Reg. Scien. 
Anno 1718. ‘The true Indigo, with 
Pods fhaped like a Sickle. 

2. ANIL, five Indigo Americana, 
fruticofa, argentea, floribus e viridi 


3 - purpureis, 
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purpnreis, filiquis faleatis. Colutee 
offinis, fruticofa argentea, floribus 
JSpicatis e viridi purpureis, filiquis fal- 
catis. Sloan, Cat. Fam. ‘The wild 
Indigo, or Guatimalo Indigo, vu/go. 
3. Ani, fve Indigo, filiquis latis 
aliquantulum incurvis. Emerus In- 
dicus, filigua aliguantulum incurva, 
ex quo Indigo. Breyn. Indigo with 

broad Pods a little crocked. 
The firft and third of thefe Spe- 
cies are Annuals with us: the Seeds 
of thefe muft be fown on an Hot-bed 
in the Spring) of the Year; and 


when the Plants are come up two . 


Inches high, they fhould be tranf- 
planted into fmall Pots filled with 
_ good frefh Earth, and the Pots 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark; and when the Plants have 
obtained fome Strength, they mutt 
have a great deal of free Air, by 
raiffng the Glaffes in the Daytime ; 
and in une they may be expoied to 
the open Air, by which time they 
will produce their Flowers, which 
will be fucceeded by Pods in a very 
fhort time after; and in 4ugu/? their 
Seeds will be perfe&ted. 

The fecond Sort grows to the 
Height of five or fix Feet, and will 
abide two or three Years, if it is 
preferved in a very warm Stove in 
Winter: this produces Spikes of 
Flowers from the Wings of the 
Leaves on the Sides of the Stems 
of the Plant, and doth fometimes 
perfect its Seeds: in Exgland. ‘This 
muft be raifed in an Hot-bed, as 
was direfted for the two former ; 
but muft not be expofed to the open 
Air, even in the hotteit Weather. 

The firft and third Sorts are fup- 

_pofed to be promifcuoufly ufed to 
make the Indigo; but the firlt is 
the common Sort, which is cultivated 
inthe Exg/i/> Plantations in America: 
but I have been affured by a Perfon 
of great Credit, that he has mace 
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as good Indigo from the fecond Sort, © 
as any that was produced in our 
Plantations ; and this being a much » 
larger Plant, will afford a greater 
Quantity from the fame Compafs of 
Ground, than any one of the other 
two Species; and this Sort is alfo. 
much hardier, and may be cultivated 
in fuch Places where the firft Sort 
wil not grow; by which means 
great Imptovements may be made 
with this Plant in our American Plan- 
tations. The French chiefly culti- 
vate this Sort. 

ANISUM or ANISE. Vide Apium, 
ANONA. Vide Guanabanus. 
ANONIS,Cammock-petty-whin, 

or Reft-harrow. 
The Chara&ers are ; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, 
which is fucceeded by a jrwelling Pod, 
which ts Sometimes long, and at other 
times foort; is bivalve, and filled 
with kidney-/baped Sceds. 

The Species are ; 

1. ANONIs /pinofa, flore purpureo. 
C. B. . Anonis, or prickly Reft- 
harrow, with purple Flowers. 

2. Anonis /pinofa, fire albo. C. B. 
Prickly Reft-harrow, with white 
Flowers. 

3. ANONIS /pinis carens, purpurca, 
C.B. Purple Reft-harrow, with- 
out Prickles. 

4. Anonis /pinis carens, catilie ) 
frortbus. C.B. Reft-harrow with- — 
out debe and white Flowers. | 

Anonis /picata, five alopecu- 
saicbe, Lufitanica. Hofm. Cat. Por- 
tugal Reit-harrow, with Spikes of | 
purple Flowers. 

6. ANONIS purpurea, verna, feu 
precox, perennis, frutefcens, fore ru- 
bro ample. Mor. Hift. Early fhrabby 
purple Reft-harrow, with ample red 
Flowers. 

7: Anonts lutea anguftifelia per- 
ennis. Boer. Ind. Yeilow narrow- 
leav'd perennial Reft-harrow. 

3. ANe- 
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8. Anonis filiguis ornithopodii. 
Boer. Ind. Reft-harrow with Pods 
like the Bird’s-foot. 

g. Anonis Americana, folio la- 
tiort fubrotundo. Tourn. American 
Anonis, with broad roundifh Leaves. 

10. Anonis Caroliniana perennis, 
non fpinofa, foliorum marginibus in- 
tegris, fioribus in thyrfo candidis. 
Smooth perennial Carolina Anonis, 
with intire Leaves, and white Flowers 
growing in a Spike. 

rt, Anonis Hifpanica frute/cens, 
folio tridentato carnofo. Inf. R. H. 
~ Shrubby Spanif> Relt-harrow, with 
-a tridented flefhy Leaf. 

1z. Anonis Alpina humilior, ra- 
dice ampla §§ dulci. Inf. R. H. 
Dwarf Relt-harrow of the d/ps, with 
a large {weet Root. 

13. Anonis Alpina pumila glabra 
gon Jpinofa purpurea. Inf. R. H. 
‘Dwarf {moeth purple Reit-harrow 
of the Alps. 

14. ANONIS Hifpanica frutefcens, 
folio rotundiori. dunfi. R.H. Shrubby 
Spanifo Reft-harrow, with a rounder 
Leaf. 

15. ANonis frutefcens Americana, 
Flore purpureo. Inf. R.H. Shrubby 
American Ref-harrow, with a purple 
Flower. 


16, Anonis Afatica frutefcens,: 


foribus luteis amplis.. Inf. R. H. 
Afiatic Thrubby Reft -harrow, with 
Jarge yellow Flowers. 

_ 17, ANONIS Americana angu/ti- 
folia humilior, (5 minus hirfuta. 
- Houff. Dwarf narrow-leav’d Ame- 
rican Rett-harrow. 

18. Anonis non /pinofa, foliis ciftt 
inflar, glutinofis {5 odoratis. Shan. 
— Cat. Fam. Shrubby glutinous and 
 fweet-fmeilng American Rett har- 


. -Frow, without Thorns, and Leaves 


like the Dwarf-ciitus. 

. 19. Anonrs Americana eredior 
non Spinofa, foliis rotundioribus, flo- 
ribus amplis luteis. Upmght Ame- 
rican Reit-harrow, without Spincs, 
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having round Leaves, 
yellow Flowers. 

20. ANoNn1s wifcofa, fpinis carens, 
lutea major. C.B.P. Large yellow 
Reft-harrow, without Spines. 

21. Anonis /pinis carens, lutea 
minor. C. B.P. Smaller yellow 
Reit-harrow, without Spines. 

2z. Anonis fore luteo parvo, 
R. H. Par. Reit-harrew with a 
{mall yellow Flower. 

23. Anonis pufilla glabra angufti- 
folia lutea. Inf. R. H. Smooth 


narrow-leav'd dwarf Reft-harrow, - 


with a yellow Flower. 

24. ANONIs non /pinofa, flore luteo 
varicgato. C.B. P. Smooth Reft-har- 
row, with a yellow variegatedFlower. 

25. ANONIs non Jpinofa hirfuta 
wifcofa, odore theriace. Hort. Cath. 
Sup. Hairy vifcous Reft-harrow, 
without Spines, and fmelling like 
V enice-treacle. 

26. ANoNIS non fpinofa minor 
glabra procumbens, flore luteo. Sloan. 


Cat.75. Leffer trailing {mooth Ame. 


ritan Relt- harrow, without Spines, 
and having yellow Flowers. 

The four firlt Sorts grow wild in 
divers Parts of Englend, and are 
feldom propagated in Gardens; the 
firft Sort is ufed in Medicine: the 
Roots of this Plant {pread very far 
under the Surface of the Ground, 
and are fo tough, that in plowing 
the Land it often flops the Oxen ; 
from whence it had its Name, 
wiz. Refia Bovis. This is likewiie 
called Cammock by the Country- 
people; aud in fome Counties it is 
called French Furz. The fecond 


Sort is but a Variety of the firit, 


differing only in the Colour of the 
Flower. The two others, without 
Spines, are often met with near the 
firft. 

The fifth, feventh, and eighth 
Sorts are beautiful Garden- plants ; 


thefe are propagated by fowing their ° 


Seeds in the Spring of the Year, in 


G 4 an - 


and large © 
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‘an open-fituated Bed of light Earth 5. 


and when the Plants of the fixth Sort 
are come up, they fhould be tranf- 
planted carefully, either into Pots 
(fill’d with good frefh Earth), or 
into warm-fituated Borders; for 
they are fubject to be deftroyed by 
hard Frofts; therefore it is that I 
would advife the preferving fome 
Plants of each Kind in Pots, which 
may be fheltered in the Winter under 
a common Hot-bed-frame, and the 
Spring following may be turned out 
of the Pots (preferving all the Earth 


to their Roots), and planted in a 


warm Border, where they may re- 
main to flower; and if the Seafon 


_ is good, they will perfect their Seeds 


in 4ugu/?, or fooner. | 
The fifth Sort is an annual Plant, 
which perifhes foon after the Seeds 


-are perfected ; therefore it is that I 


have advifed the raifing of fome 
Plants in Autumn, that good Seeds 
may be obtained ; becaufe thofe 
which are raifed in the Spring, many 


times are deftroyed by Frolt, before 


their Seeds are perfected. 
The fixth Sort is a perennial Plant, 
which grows to the Height of two 


‘ Feet, or more, and is fhrubby : this 


produces its beautiful purple Flowers 
very early in the Spring; and the 
Leaves remaining green thro’ the 
Winter, renders it worthy of.a 
Place in fuch Gardens where there 
are Colleftions of curious Plants 
preferved. 
which will live abroad. in common 
Winters; and in the moft fevere 


- Froft requires no other Shelter but 


that of a common Frame; under 
which, if fome of the Pots are placed 
in Ofober, and the Glafles kept off 
conftantly in mild Weather, to let 
the Plants enjoy as much free Air 
as poflible, they will flower well in 
the Spring. 


The feventh Sort may alfo be 


It is an hardy Plant, 
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treated in the fame manner; but this, 
being not near fo beautiful as the 
former, is feldom preferved but in 
Botanic Gardens, for Variety-fake. 

The eighth and ninth Sorts are 
Annuals, and muft therefore be fown 
every Spring: the eighth will do 
very well, if fown on a Bed of frefh 
Earth in the open Air, where it may 
remain to flower and feed ; but the 
ninth fhould be fown on a moderate 
Hot-bed, and managed as is directed 
for the Balfamina: this will produce 
its Flowers in Fuly, and the Seeds 
will ripen in September. 

The tenth Sort isa perennial Plant, 
which dies to the Root every Win- 
ter, but rifes again the fucceeding 
Spring. This Plant’ produces long 
Spikes of white Flowers in Fune, 
and the Seeds ripen in September. 
It is propagated from Seeds, which 
fhould be fown in the Spring, upon 
a gentle Hot-bed; and when the 
Plants are come up, they fhould be 
tranfplanted each into a Halfpeny 
Pot fil’d with frefh Earth, and plung’d 
on another very moderate Hot-bed; 
obferving to water and fhade them 
until they have taken Root; after 
which time they fhould be inured to 
the open Air; and in. the Latter- 
end at ‘/une the Pots fhould be placed 
abroad; where they may remain 
until the Middle of O&ober, when 
they muft be placed under an Hot- 
bed-frame, to fhelter them in fevere 
Froft; but in mild Weather they 


‘fhould have as much free Air as 


pofible. The Spring following, © 
thefe Plants fhould be taken out 
of the Pots, and planted in warm 
Borders, where they are to remain; 
for by fhooting their Roots a great 
Depth into the Earth, they do not 
bear tranfplanting well, after they 
have made ftrong Roots. ““Thefe 


. Plants will’ continue feveral Years; 


and as their Roots increafe, they 
will 
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will produce a greater Number of 
Flowers. 

The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth Sorts are abiding 
Plants; which may be propagated 
by fowing of their Seeds in the fame 
manner as hath been directed for 
the tenth; and the young Plants 
fhould alfo be treated the firft Year, 

« as was dire&ted for that Sort. The 
following Spring you mutt plant out 
the twelfth and thirteenth Sorts into 
the full Ground, where they will 
thrive much better than if kept in 
Pots; and being both very hardy, 
they will endure the’ fevereft Cold 
‘of our Climate without Shelter. 
Thefe produce their Flowers in Apri/ 
and May; and in good Seafons, will 
fometimes perfect their Seeds in Exg- 
land. 

The eleventh and fourteenth Sorts 
‘become fhrubby; thefe are more 
tender than the former Sorts; fo 
that fome of thefe Plants fhould be 
kept in Pots, that they may be 
fheltered from the'Froft in Winter ; 
and the others may be planted in a 

‘warm Border, where they will en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Win- 
ters very well; but in very fharp 
Winters, thefe Plants, which are 
expofed, will be deftroyed. ‘Thetfe 
two Sorts flower in the Spring (at 
which time they make an handfome 
Appearance amongit other hardy 
Exotic Plants); and fometimes they 
will produce ripe Seeds in England. 
They may alfo be propagated by 
Cuttings, which fhould be planted 
in Pots filled with light rich Earth, 
and plunged into a very moderate 
Hot-bed ; obferving to water and 
Shade them, until they have taken 
Root ; after which time, they muft 
be removed into the open Air, and 
fhould remain abroad until the End 
of Ofober, or the Beginning of No- 
vember ; when they muft either be 
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removed under an Hot-bed-frame, 
where they may be covered in frofty 
Weather, or elfe placed in theGreen- 
houfe near the Windows: for they 
fhould have as much Air as pofiible 
in mild Weather, otherwile they 
will produce weak Shoots, and fel- 
dom ‘flower near fo well as thofe 
which are treated hardily. 


The fifteenth, fixteenth, feven- 


teenth, and eighteenth Sorts are \a- 
tives of America. Thefe are alfo 
abiding Plants, which may be pro- 
pagated by fowing their Seéds in 
{mall Pots filled with light frefh 
Earth, in the Spring of the Year: 
thefe Pots fhculd be planged into 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obferving to water the Earth 
gently when you perceive it dry; 
but you muft not give them too 
much Water, left it burft the Seeds, 
and caufe them to rot. In about 
three Weeks or a Month after fow- 
ing, the Plants will appear; when 
they fhould be frequently refrethed 
with Water, to promote theirGrowth; 
and when they are two Inches high, 
they fhould be taken out of the 
Pots, and carefully parted; plantin 
each Plant into a {mall Pot filled 
with the fame rich Earth as the 
Seeds were fown in. Then the Pots 
fhould be plunged again into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obferving to water and fhade them 
until they have taken Root; after 
which time they fhould be conftantly 
refrefhed with Water, as the Seafon 
may require; and in warm Weather 
the Glaifes of the Hot-bed fhould 
be raifed with Stones, to admit the 
Air to the Plants in proportion to 
the Heat of the Weather. When 
the Plants have grown fo as to 
fill thefe {mall Pots with their Roots, 
they fhould be fhaken out of them, 
and tranfplanted into Pots a Size 
larger, and then plunged into the 
Hot-bed 


ak 7 oes ° 
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_ Hot-bed again; for thefe Plants, be- 
ing Natives of warm Countries, muft 
be treated after the manner of other 
» tender Exotic Plants. In Winter 
they muft be placed in the Bark- 
ftove ; but in Summer they fhould 
have a large Share of frefh Air, 
etherwife they will not flower very 
itrong; nor will they ever produce 
_ good Seeds, if they have not Air 
and Moifture in warm Weather. 
_. The nineteenth and twenty-fixth 
Sorts are alfo very tender Plants. 
Thefe are propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be treated exa€tly in 
the fame manner as the former Sorts: 
but thefe are not lafting Plants; for 
they feldom continue longer than 
two Years; the fecond Year they 
produce Flowers, and perfect their 
Seeds; after which they generally 
‘decay. 

The twentieth, twenty-firft, twenty- 
fecond, twenty-third, twenty-fourth, 
and twenty-fifth Sorts are all annual 
Plants, which are hardy. The Seeds 
ef thefe fhould’ be fown about the 
Middle of March, on a warm Border, 
where they are defign’d te remain; 
for they do not very well bear 

-tran{planting ; wherefore the beft 
Method is, to fow the Seeds in 
Drills, about two Feet afunder; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
fhould be thinned, fo as to leave the 
Plants about five or fix Inches apart 
in the Rows. This is all the Culture 

_ which they require, unlefs it be to 

keep them clear fromWeeds; which 

Should be conftantly obferved. In 

Fuly thefe Plants will produce their 

Flowers; and in September they will 

* perfect their Seeds, which fhould 

be carefully gathered, to preferve 
their Species. : 

- ANTHOLYZA. We have no 

Engh/b Name for this Plant. 

The Charafers are; 


dt bath an irregular Flower, of 
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the liliaceous Sort; she upper Lip 
inclofing the Stamina: the Flowzer is 
fucceeded by a Fruit divided inta 
three Cells, inclofing many roundifh 
Seeds: the Root is bulbous. ‘ 

We have but one Sort of this 
Plant at prefent in the English Gar- 
dens; viz. 

Antuoiyza. Lin. This is called 
by Dr. Breynius, Gladiolus floribus 
rectum referentibus coccinets, /uprema 
lacinia erefa & fiftulofa. 

This Piant is a Native of Africa, 
from whence the Seeds have been 
obtained, and were firft raifed in 
the Dutch Provinces, where it has 
long been an Ornament in fome of 
their curious Gardens. 

It is propagated by Off-fets, which 
the bulbous Roots fend forth in 
preity great Plenty; or by Seeds, 
which are fometimes perfected in 
Europe. Thefe Seeds fhould be fown 
foon after they are ripe; for if they 
are kept out of tne Ground till the 
following Spring, they often mif- 
carry ; and always remain a Year or 
more in the Ground before they 
grow. If the Seeds are fown in 
Pots of light Earth, and plunged 
into an old Hot-bed of T'an which 
has loft its Heat, and fhaded in the 
Middle of the Day in hot Weather, 
the Seeds will come up the follow- 
ing Winter: therefore they muft be 
placed in a Stove kept to a moderate 
Degree of Warmth, otherwife the 
young Plants will be deftroyed. 
Thefe muft remain in the Pots two 
Years; by which time they will 
have Strength enough to be planted - 
each into a feparate {mall Pot filled 
with light Earth, The time for 
traniplanting of thefe Roots is in 
July, when their Leaves are de- 
cayed. In Summer the Pots may 


‘be placed in the open Air; but in 


Winter they muft be removed into 
a warm Gyeen-houle, or a Stove 
kept 
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_ kept in a moderate Degree of 
Warmth ; for it is not very tender; 
but where any Damp arifes, it is 
very apt to occafion a Mouldinefs 
upon thefe Plants. The Roots 
fhoot up in Autumn, and the Flowers 
begin to appear in March; the Seeds 
ripen in May; and foon after their 
Leaves and stalks decay ; when the 
Roots may be taken up, and kept 
fix Weeks or two Months out of 
the Ground; fo may be eafily tranf- 
ported from one Country to another 
at that time. Thefe Flowers are 
a great Ornament to the Green-houfe 
and Stove, when they are in Flower ; 
and they are Plants which, requiring 
but little Culture, deferve a Place in 
every good Green-houfe. 

ANTHOSPERMUM, Amber- 

tree, vulgo. 

. The CharaZers are ; 

It is Male and Female in different 
Plants, and fome are Hermaphrodite: 
the Empalement is divided into four 
Parts: the Flower is of one Leaf: 
there are two Pointalt, which are 
accompanied by four Stamina: the 
Flower fits upon the Ovarium. 

We have but one Sort of this 
Plant in the Exg/i/b Gardens at pre- 
fent ; vi. 

AnTHosPERMUM mas. Lin. The 
Male Anthofpermum. 

Tt has been long known in the 
curious Gardens, under the Title 
of Frutex Africanus, ambram /pi- 
rans, or Amber-tree; by fome Am- 
bergrife; from the Scent of this Plant 
being fuppofed to be like that of 
Ambergrife. 

This is preferved in moft curious 
Gardens, which have Collections of 
tender Piants. It is eafily propa- 
gated by planting Cuttings during 
any of the Summer-months, in a 
Forder of light Earth; which will 
take Root in fix Weeks time, pre- 


fa] 
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vided they are watered and fhaded 
as the Seafon may require: or if 
thefe Cuttings are planted in Pots, 
and plunged into a very moderate 
Hot-bed, they will take Root fooner, 
and there will be a great Certainty 
of their growing: then they fhould 
be taken up, witha Ball of Earth 
to their Roots, and planted into Pots 
filld with light fandy Earth, and 
may be expofed to the open Air un- 
til O&ober ; at which time they 
fhould be removed into the Confer-, 
vatory, where they fhould be placed 
as free as poflible from being over 
hung with other Plants: and, during 
the Winter-feafon, they muit be re- 
frefhed with Water; but fhould not 
have too much given them each 
time. You may let them have as much 
Air as the Weather will permit; for 
if they are kept too clofe, they will 
be fubje&t to grow mouldy, and 
generally decay foon after: fo that 
if the Green-houfe is damp, ic will 
be difficult to preferve thefe Plants 
thro’ the Winter. 

‘Thefe Shrubs may be trained up 
either to form round Heads, or into 
Pyramids ; it being a very manage- 
able Plant; but fhould not be often 
cut; for, by fo doing, it will occa- 
fion the Branches to grow very 
clofe, whereby the Air will be ex- 
cluded from the Middle-part of the 
Plant ; which will caufe the Leaves 
to decay, and the Branches to ap- 
pear very unfightly: but if you 
iufer it to grow as it is naturally 
difpofed (only obferving to tie up 
the Stem, to make it itrait), the: 
Plant will thrive much bétter. . 

The Beauty of this Shrub is in - 
its {mall ever-green Leaves, which 
grow as clofe as Heath; and, be- 
ing bruisd between the Fingers, 
emita very fragrant Odour, Thefe 
Plants. muit be frequently renewed 


by 
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by Cuttings; for the old Plants are 
very fubject to decay, feldom con- 
tinuing above three or four Years. 

ANTIRRHINUM, Snap-dra- 
gon, or Calves-fnout. 

The CharaGers are; 

tis a Plant with an anomalous 
Flower, confifting of one Leaf, which 
#s divided, as it were, into tao 
Lips; the upper of which is cut into 
two Parts, and the under into three 
Parts: out of the Flower-cup arifes 
the Pointal, faften’d like a Nail in 
the hinder Part of the Flower ; 
which afterward turns to @ Fruit 
refembling a Calf’s Head, which is 
divided in the Middle by a Partition 
énto two Cells, in which are contain’d 
many {mall Seeds. 

The Species are ; 
1. ANTIRRHINUM Jatifolium, 
frore rubro, riGtu luteo. Bocvb. The 
broad-leav’d Snap-dragon, with red 
Flowers. 

2. AntTirruinum Jatifolium, flore 
albo, ridtu luteo. Boerb. The broad- 
leav’'d Snap-dragon, with white 
Flowers. 

3. ANTIRRHINUM angufiifolium 
majus peregrinum, flore ruberrimo. 
H.R. Par. The large narrow- 
Jeav’d Snap-dragon, with deep-red 
Flowers. 

4. ANTIRRHINUM ancuffo folio 
linarie, eleganter wariegato, flore 
yubro, rid&u lutec. Boerh. The 
ftriped Snap-dragon. 

5. Antreruinum futeo flore. 
C.B.P. Snap dragon with a yel- 
low Flower. 


6. ANTIRRHINUM latifolium, pat- 


Sido amplo flore. Boc, Muf. Broad- 
leav’d Snap-dragon, with a large 
pale Flower. 

7. Antirryinum Lufitanicum, 
Pore rubro elegantifiimo. Par. Bat. 
Portugal Srap-dragon, with a mot 
elegant red Flower. 
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8. AntTirruinum Hi/panicum 
villofum, origani folio. Inft. R. H. 
Spanifh hairy Snap-dragon, with a 
Wild-marjoram-leaf. 

g. AnvrirrHinum Hifpanicum 
altifimum, anguftifimo folio. Inft. 
R. H. Tall Spanifh Snap-dragon, 
with a very narrow Leaf. 

10. ANTIRRHINUM medium, flore 
albo patulo. Virid. Lufit. Middle 
Snap-dragon, with a white fpreading 
Flower. vi 

11. ANTIRRHINUM majus faxa- 
tile, anguftiffimis foliis, flore pur- 
purafcente minori. Bar. Icon. Greater 
rock Snap-dragon, with very nar- 
row Leaves, and a lefler purple 
Flower. 

12. ANTIRRHINUM Creticum an- 
upifolium, fore maximo purpuree. 
Tourn. Cor, Narrow leav’d Snap- 
dragon of Crete, with the largeft 
purple Flower. 

The four firf! Sorts are raifed 
from Seeds, which fheuld be fown 
in a dry Soil, which is not too rich, 
in April or May; and in Fuly may 
be planted out into large Borders, 
where they will flower the Spring 
following ; or they may be fown 
early in the Spring, for flowering 
the fame Autumn; but then they are 
not fo likely to endure the Winter ; 
and if the Autumn prove bad, they 
will not perfe&t their Seeds. 

Thefe Plants grow extremely well 
upon old Walis er Buildings, in 
which Places they will endure for 
feveral Years ; whereas thofe planted 
in Gardens feldom laft longer than 
two Years, unlefs they are planted 
in a very poor Soil, and the Flowers. 
often cropped, and not fuffered to 
feed; but any of thefe’ Sorts may be 
continued, by planting Cuttings in 
any of the Summer-months, which 
will eafily take Root. The fourth 
Sort is tenderer than eny of the*for- 

ier, 
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mer, and fhould therefore be planted 
in Pots filled with rubbifhing dry 
fandy Soil, and fheltered in Winter 
under a common Hot-bed-frame, 
obferving to give them free open 
Air, by taking off the Glaffes. in 
mild Weather, and only covering 
them in very wet or frofty Wea- 
ther. | 

All the Sorts of Snap-dragons are 
pretty Ornaments in a Garden ; 
and, requiring very little Culture, 
are rendered more acceptable, They 
are all hardy Plants, and will refiit 
the Cold of our Winters extremely 
well, efpecially if they are planted 
on a dry, gravelly, or fandy Soil; 


’ for when they are planted in a rich 


moift Soil, they will grow very 
luxuriant for a time, but are very 
fubjeét to rot in Autumn or Winter, 


. and are much more fufceptible of 


- grow, 


Cold, than when they are in a dry, 
hungry, rocky Soil: fo that thefe 
Plants may be placed amongit Stones ; 
or they will grow in the Joints of 
old Walls, where-they may be placed 
fo as to render fome abject Parts of 
a Garden very agreeable; for they 
will continue in Flower feveral 
Months ; and if the Seeds are per- 
mitted to fhed, there will bea con- 
tinual Supply of young Plants, with- 
out any ‘Trouble. 

Where-ever thefe Plants are de- 
figned to grow on Walls, or on a 
rocky barren Soil, the Seeds fhould 


be fown the Beginning of -Marc/,. 


where they are defigned to. remain ; 
for if the Plants are firft raifed ina 
better Soil, and afterward tranf- 
planted into thofe Places, they fel- 
dom fucceed well. When the Plants 
are come up, they will require no 
other Culture but to keep them clear 
from Weeds; and where they come 
up too thick, to pull fome of them 
out, fo as to give them room to 
In Fuly thefe Sorts will be- 
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gin to flower, and will continue 
flowering till the Froft prevents 
them. Thefe Plants which grow 
on Walls, will be ftrong, and have 
woody Stems, which will continue 
tio or three Years or more. 
_APHACA, Vetchling. 
The Chara@ers are ; 

It hath a Butterfiy-flower, out 
of whofe Empalement rifes the Poin= 
tal, which afterward becomes a Pod 
full of roundife Seeds: to thefe Notes. 
muf? be added, That two Leaves only 
grow at the Foints of the Stalks, 
out of whofe Wings proceed the Tene 
arils. ‘ 

We have but one Species of. this 
Plant; viz. 

APHACA., 
Vetchling. 

This Plant is found wild in divers 
Parts of England, on arable Land; 
but is feldom preferved in Gardens. 
Tt is an annual Plant, which perithes 
foon after the Seeds are perfected. 
The fureft Method to cultivate this 
Plant is, to fow the Seeds on a 
Bed of light Earth in Autumn, foon 
after they are ripe; for if they are 
kept out of theGround until Spring, 
they feldom grow; and if fome of 
the Plants come up at that Seafon, 
they feldom perfeé& their Seeds fo 
well as thofe which were fown in 
Autumn. Thefe Seeds fheuld be 
fown where the Plants are defigned 
to remain ; for they feldom fucceed 
well, if they are tranfplanted. All 
the Culture thefe Plants require, is 
to keep them clear from Weeds, 


Lob. Icon. Yellow 


and to thin them where they come © i ‘ 
up too clofe, leaving them about — 


ten Inches or a Foot afunder. 
APIUM, Parfley. 
The Charaers are; 
The Leaves are divided into Wings, 


or grow upon a branched Rib, and © 


are, for the moft part, cut into fmalf 
Segments: the Petals of the Flower 
ps 


LR. Par. 


\ 
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are whole and equal; each Flower 
being fucceeded by two gibbous cha- 


; nelled Seeds. 


The Species are ; 

1. Aptum hortenfe feu petrofe- 
finum, vulgo. C.B.P. Common 
Garden Parfley. 

z. Apium vel petrofelinum cri- 
fpum. C. B. P. Curled Parfley. 

3. Apium Aortenfe latifelium. 
C. B. P.  Broad-leav’d Garden 
Parfley. 

4. Apium Lujfitanicum rotund- 
folium. Inf. R. H. Round-leav’d 
Portugal Parfley. 

5. Apium hortenfe Jatifolium, 
maxima, craffiffima, fuavi, F eduli 
vadice. Boerb. Broad-leav’d Gar- 
den Parfley, with a large {weet eat- 


-able Root. 


6. Arvrum paluftre, & Apium of- 
jeinarum. C.B.P. Smallage. 

7. Arium dulce, Celeri Italorum., 
Celery. 
8. Aprum dulce degener, radice 
rapacea. Fuffieu. 'Turnep- rooted 
Celery, commonly called Celeriac. 

9g. Apium Macedonicum, C. B. P. 
The Macedonian Parley. 
- 10. Apium Lufitanitum maximum, 
folio trilobato, fore luteolo. Boerh. 
Ind. Great Portugal Parfley, with 
a trilobated Leaf, and a yellowifh 
Flower. 

11. Apium Pyrenaicum, thaphe 


facie. Inf. R.H. Pyrenean Pariley, , 


with the Face of the Deadly Carrot. 

42. APIUM montanum, five pe- 
traum album. F. B. Raii. White 
mountain Parfley. 

13. ApluM montanum, five pe- 
trcum album elatius. ‘Taller white 
mountain Parfley. 

The common Parfley muft be fown 


early in the Spring; for the Seeds 


remain a long time in the Earth, 
the Plants feldom appearing in lefs 
than fix Weeks after fowing the 
Seeds. This Sort is generally fown 
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in Drills by the Edges of Borders 
in the Kitchen-garden, becaufe it 
is much eafier to keep it clear from 
Weeds, than if the Seeds are fown 
promifcuoufly on a Border, and the 
Parfley is foon cut: but if the Roots 
are defited for Ufe, then the Seeds 
muft be fown thin; and when the 
Plants are come up, they fhould 
be hoed out fingle, as is practifed for 
Carrots, Onions, &c. obferving alfo 
to cut up the Weeds: if this be 
obferved, the Roots will become 
fit for Ufe by Augu/t. 

The common Parfley is, by fome 
fkilful Perfons, cultivated in Fields 
for the Ufe of Sheep, it being a 
fovereign Remedy to preferve them 
from the Rot, provided they are 
fed twice a Week for two or three 
Hours each time with this Herb; 
but Hares and Rabbets are fo fond 
of it, that they will come from a 
great Diftance to feed upon it; and 
in Countries where thefe Animals 
abound, they will deftroy it, if it 
is not very fecurely fenced againit 
them; fo that whoever has a mind 
to have Plenty of Hares in their 
Fields, by cultivating Parfley, will 
draw all the Hares of the Country 
to them. 

The beft time for fowing it in the 
Fields is about the Middle or Lat- 
ter-end of February; the Ground 
fhould be made fine, and the Seeds 
fown pretty thick, in Drills drawn 
at about a Foot afunder, that the 
Ground may be kept hoed between 
the Drills, to deftroy the Weeds, 
which, if permitted to grow, will 
foon over-run the Pariley: two 
Buthels of Seed will fow one Acre 
of Land. © . 

The curled Parfley is fown in 
fome curious Gardens, for garnith- 
ing Difhes; the Leaves being cu- 
rioufly furbelow’d, anfwer this Pur- 
pofe very well, and the Herb is 

equally 


? 
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equally as good for Ufe as the com- 
mon, it being only a Variety thereof. 
In order to have this Jarge and fine, 
it fhould be fown very thin, or, 
when it firft comes up, hoe it out to 
the Diftance of four Inches fquare; 
by which Management your Leaves 
will be extremely large and fair ; 
and, if you do not fuffer.it to feed, 
will endure two Years very well ; 
but if it feeds, it will feldom con- 
tinue good after. 

The great-rooted Garden Parfley 
is now more known in Eng/and than 
it was fome Years ago: in Holland it 
is very common in all their Markets: 
they bring thefe Roots in Bunches, 
as we do young Carrots, to Market, 
in Summer; and the Roots are much 
of the fame Size: it is called Pe- 
trofeline Wortle by the Dutch, who 
are very fond of it. 

It may be cultivated by fowing 
the.Seeds in good Ground early in 
the Spring; and in 4pr7/, when 
the Plants are up, cut them out with 
an Hoe (as is practifed for young 
Carrots) to about five or fix Inches 


{quare, and keep them conftantly- 


clean from Weeds, and in Fu/y the 
Roots will be fit to draw for Ule, 
and may be boiled and eaten as 
young Carrots; and are very pala- 
table and wholfome, efpecially for 
thofe who are troubled with the 
Gravel. 

But if thefe Plants are cut out, 
to allow them more room, if the 
Soil is good, the Roots will grow 
to the Size of a middling Parfnep 
by September: the Roots are much 
ufed to make a Dutch Difh, called 
Water Souche. , 

The Macedonian Parfley is a 


Stranger in our Country, and not 


to be found, except in curious Bo- 


' tanic Gardens: this Plant is pro- 


pagated by fowing the Seed, in the 
Spring of the Year, in an open 
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well-expofed Bed of frefh Earth 5. 
and in Summer, when the Plants 
are come up, they fhould be tranf- 
planted, fome of them into Pots 
filled with light frefh Earth, and 
others into a well-fhelter’d dry Bor- 
der; where they may remain until 
they flower, which is not before the 
fecond, and, fometimes, the third 
Year; but thofe that were planted 
in Pots, fhould.be fheltered during 
the Winter-feafon, under an Hot- 
bed-frame, giving them free open 
Air whenever the Weather is mild. 
Thefe Plants, in the Spring follow- 
ing, may be turned out of the Pots 
into the full Ground, that their 
Seeds may be the better maturated. ~ 

The Anife is a very difficult Plant 
to make grow with us: for altho” 
we have frefh Seeds from Abroad, 
which will often come up very well; 
yet if there happens but a little wet 
or cold Weather in the Summer- 
time, the Plants will rot off, and 
die away. The beft Method is, to 
raife the Plants upon a moderate 
Hot-bed early in the Spring; and 
when they are come up, prick them 
out again upon another Bed that 
hath a little Warmth, obferving to 
expofe them to the open Air by 
degrees ; by which means they will 
have more Strength, and confe- 
quently be in lefs Danger of being 
hurt by bad Weather: but this Plant 
is not worth propagating for Ufe 
in Exgland, fince we can have the 
Seeds much better, and at a cheaper - 
Rate, from Ma/ra, than they can 
be produced here. 

Smallage is a common Weed, by 
the Side of Ditches, and Brooks of 
Water, in moft Parts of England, 
fo that it is feldom cultivated in 
Gardens ; but if any Perfon is will- 
ing to propagate it, the Seeds 
fhould be fown foon after they are 
ripe, ona moift Spot of Ground; | 

and 
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_ they may remain for good. 


and when the Plants are come up, 
they may be either tran{planted into 
a moift Soil, or hoed out, and left 
fix or eight Inches afunder, where 
The 
Seed of this Plant is one of the leffer 
warm Seeds, and both that and the 
Herb are ufed.in Medicine. 

The Seeds of the two Sorts of 


Celery fhould be fown at two or 


three different times, the better to 
continue it for Ufe through the 


_whole Seafon without running up 
to Seed. 


The firft Sowing fhould 
be in the Beginning of March, upon 
a gentle Hot-bed; the fecond may 
be a Month after, which ought to 
be in an open Spot of light Earth, 
where it may enjoy the Benefit of 
the Sun: the third time of Sowing 
fhould be the Beginning of May, 
which ought to be in a moift Soil ; 
and if expofed to the morning Sun 
only, it will be fo much the better ; 
but it fhould not be under the Drip 
of Trees. 

Tn about threeWeeks ora Month’s 
time after Sowing, the Seed will 


' come up, when you muft carefully 


clear it from Weeds; and if the Sea- 


‘fon prove dry, you muit frequently 


water it; and in about a Month or 
five Weeks after it is up, the Plants 
will be fit to tranfplant: you muf 
therefore prepare fome Beds of moiit 
rich Earth, in which you fhould 
prick thefe young Plants, at about 
three Inches {quare, that they may 
grow ftrong: you muff alfo obferve, 


- in drawing thefe Plants out of the 


Seed-beds, to thin them where they 
grow too thick, leaving the {mall 
Plants to get more Strength before 
they are tranfplanted; by which 
means one and the fame Seed-bed 
will afford three different Plantings, 
which wil] accordingly fucceed each 
other for Ule. 
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You muft obferve, if the Seafon 
proves dry, to keep it diligently 
watered after it is tranfplanted, as 
alfo to clear the Seed-beds from 
Weeds; and after every Drawing, 
keep them duly watered, to encou- 
rage the {mall Plants left therein. 
The Beginning of May fome of 
the Plants of the firft Sowing will be 
fit to tranfplant for Blanching ; 
which, if poflible, fhould be put in- 


to a moift rich light Soil, upon which: 


this firft-planted Celery will often 
grow to be twenty Inches long in 
the clean blanch’d Parts, which up- 
on a poor or dry Soil feldom rifes 
to be ten Inches, 

The manner of tranfplanting it is 
as fallows : After having cleared the 
Ground of Weeds, you muft dig a 
Trench by a Line about ten Inches 
wide, and four or five Inches deep, 
loofening the Earth in the Bottom, 
and laying it level’; and the Earth 
that comes out of the Trench fhould 
be equally laid on each Side of the 


Trench, to be ready to draw in © 


again to earth the Celery as it ad- 
vances in Height. Thefe Trenches 
fhould be made at three Feet Di- 
ftance from each other; then plant 


your Plants in the Middle of the - 


Trench, at about four Inches Di- 
ftance, in one itrait Row, having 
cut off the Tops of the long Leaves, 


as alfo trimm’d their Roots, obferv- ~ 


ing to clofe the Earth well to their 
Roots, and to water them plentifully 
until they have taken frefh Root; 
after which time it will be needlefs, 
except in dry Soils, or very, dry Sea- 
fons: as thefe Plants advance’ in 
Height, you muft obferve to draw 
the Earth on each Side clofe tothem, 
being careful not to bury their 
Hearts, nor ever to do it but in dry 
Weather, otherwife the Plants will 
rot. ‘ 


When 
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When your Plants have advanced 
a confiderable Height above the 
Trenches, and all the Earth, which 
was laid on the Sides thereof, hath 
been employed in earthing them up ; 
you muft then make ufe of a Spade 
to dig up the Earth between the 
Trenches, which mutt alfo be made 
ufe of for the fame Purpofe, conti- 
nuing from time to time to earth it 
up, until it is fit for Ufe. 

The firft of your planting out will, 
perhaps, be fit for Ufe by the Be- 
ginning of 7u/y ; and fo this will be 
fucceeded by the after Plantations, 
and, if rightly managed, will con- 


_tinue till 4pri/ ; but you fhould ob- 


ferve, after the fecond or third plant- 
ing out, to plant the After-crop in 
a drier Soil, to prevent its being 
rotted with too much Wet in Win- 
ter ; and alfo, if the Weather fhould 
prove extreme fharp, you will do 
well to cover your Ridges of Celery 
with fome Peas-haulm, or fome fuch 
light Covering, which will admit 
the Air to the Plants ; for if they are 
covered too clofe, they will be very 


_fubjeé&t to rot: by this means you 
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may preferve your Celery in Seafon 
a long time ; but you muft remem- 
ber to take off the Covering when- 
ever the Weather will permit, other- 
wife it will be apt to caufe the Ce- 
lery to pipe, andrun to Seed. The 
Celery, when fully blanch’d, will not 
continue good above three Weeks 
ora Month before it will rot or pipe: 


therefore, in order to continue it 
good, you fhould have, at leaft, fix 


or feven different Seafons of plant- 
ing; fo that if it be only intended 
to fupply a Family, there need not 
be much planted at each time; but 


__ this muft be proportioned according 


to the Quantity required. | 
_ The other Sort of Celery, which 


_ iscommonly called Celeriac, is to 


be managed in the fame manner as 


Vou. I, 
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is directed for the /talian Celery, ex- 
cepting that this fhould be planted 
upon the level Ground, or in very 
fhallow Drills; for this Plant fel- 
dom grows above eight or ten Inches 
high, fo requires but little earthing 
up; the great Excellence of this be- 
ing in the Size of the Root, which 
is often as large as ordinary Tur- 
neps. It fhould be fown about the 
Middle of March, upon a rich Bor- 
der of Earth; and, in dry Weather, 
conftantly watered; otherwife the 
Seeds will not grow: when the Plants 
are large enough to tranfplant out, . 
they fhould be placed 18 Inches 
afunder, Row from Row, and the 
Plants fix or eight Inches diftant in 
the Rows ; the Ground mutt be care- 
fully kept clean from Weeds ; but 
this Sort will require but one earth- 
ing up, which fhould not be per- 
formed until the Roots are nearly 
grown: both thefe Sorts. of Celery 
delight in a light moift Soil, where 
they will grow to a much larger Size, 
and be fweeter or tenderer thanona 
poor or dry Ground. 

The beit Method to fave this | 
Seed, is to make choice of fome 
long good Roots of Celery that have 
not been too much blanch’d, and 
plant them at about a Foot afunder 
in a moift Soil, early in the Spring ; 
and when they run up to Seed, keep 
them fupported with Stakes, to pre- 
vent their being broken down with 
the Wind: and in Fu/y, when this 
Seed begins to be formed, if the Sea- 
fon fhould prove very dry, it will be 
proper to give it a little Water, 
which will greatly help its produce- 
ing good Seeds. In duguf? thefe 
Seeds will be ripe, at which time it 
fhould be cut up, in a dry time, and. 
{pread upon Cloths in the Sun to 
dry ; then beat out the Seeds, and 
preferve it dry in Bags for Ufe. 
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APOCYNUM, Dogs-bane. 

The CharaGers are ; 

The Leaves are produced oppofite, 
by Pairs, upon the Branches: the 
Flower confifis of one Leaf, which is 
cut into feveral Segments: from its 


Floweg-cup arifes the Pointal, which 
is fixed like a Nail in the back Part 
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Bat. The fhrubby upright Dogs- 
bane, with roundifh green Leaves. 

6. Apocynum err&um Africa- 
num, folio falicis angufto glabro, fru= 
Gu villofo. Par. Bat. ‘Vhe upright 
willow -leaved African Dogs-bane, 
with hairy. Fruit. 

7. Apocynum Afrum feandns, 


of the Flower, and is afterward folio rotunda fubincano nummularia. 


changed into a Fruit, which is, for 
the moft part, compofed of two Cap- 
fules, or Pods, which open from the 


Bafe to the Top, inclofing many Seeds, 


nuhich have a long pappous Down ad- 
bering to them: to this may be added, 
That the whole Plant abounds with a 
milky Fuice. 

There are feveral Sorts of this 
Plant cultivated in the curious Gar- 
dens of Plants, fome of which are 
very beautiful, and deferve a Place 
in every good Garden. I fhall men- 
tion the different Specces of this Plant, 
which are cultivated in the Engli/s 
Gardens, and fhall leave the Reader 
to feleé&t fuch of them as he fhall 
fanfy to cultivate. 

1. Apocynum ere4um latifolium 
incanum Syriacum, floribus parvis ob- 
folete purpurafccntibus. Par. Bat. 
The upright broad-leav’d hoary Sy- 
tian Dogs-bane, with purplifh co- 
Joured Flowers, called Bede/- 
far. 

2. ApocynuM ercum Canadenfe 
anguftifolium Par. Bat.~ The up- 
right narrow-leaved Canada Dogs- 
bane. 

3. Apocynum eredfum Canadenfe 
Jatifolium Par. Bat. The broad- 
leav’d upright Cancda, Dogs-bane. 

4. APocynuM Americanum, fo- 
his androfagni mcejoris, Fore lilit con- 
wallium fuave-rubentis, HR.P. The 
Ameriszn Dogs bane, with Tutfan- 
leaves, and red Flowers, like the 
‘Lily of the Valley. 

. Apocynum ereGum frutico- 
Sita, folie Jubrotundo viridanie, Par. 
7 


Boerh. The African creeping Dogs- 
bane, with Leaves like Money- 
wort. . 

8. Apocynum erefum, folio ob- 
longo, flore umbellato, petalis cocci« 
neis reflexts. Sloan. Cat. The up- 
rightDogs- bane, with oblong Leaves, 
and fcarlet Flowers, called by fome 
Baltard Ipecacuana. 

g. Avocynum Canadenfe angu- 
fiifolium, flore aurantii. Mor. Pre. 
The narrow-leav’d Canada Apocy- 
num, with orange-coloured Flow- 
ers. 

10. Arocynum WMarylandicum 
eredtum, folio fubrotundo, ficre ruber- 
rimo. ‘The upright Maryland Dogs- 


_ bane,with roundith Leaves,and deep- 


red Flowers. 

11. APpocynum Americanum, fo- 
lits amygdali longicribus. Plum. Cat. 
Americ.n Dogs-bane, with a longer 
Almond-leaf. 

12. APOCYNUM Americanum fcan- 
dens hirfutiffimum, foliis oblonges, fili- 
quis maximis glabris, Climbing hairy 
Dogs-bane of America, with long 
Leaves, and large {mooth Pods. 

13, APOocYNUM Americanum fcan- 
dens, folio cordato, fru&u verrucofe. 
Climbing American Dogs-bane, with 
an heart-fhaped Leaf, and a warted 
Fruit. 

14. APOCYNUM Americanum fcan- 
dcns, folits longis angufiis ad bafin au- | 
riculatis,, filiguis emerd. ‘Climbing 7 
American Dog:s-bane, with long nar- 
row Leaves, which have Ears at their | 
Baie, and Pods like the Scorpion-_ 
fena. 

15. Apo- | 
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15. Apocynum Americanum fean- 
dens, foliis citri, filiquis maculatis. 
Plum. Climbing American Dogs- 
bane, with Citron-leaves, and {pot- 
ted Pods. 

16. APocynuM Americanum fcan- 
dens, vince pervince foliis, filiquis 
-anguftifimis. Climbing American 
Dogs-bane, with Leaves like Peri- 
winkle, and narrow Pods. 

17. APocyNUM Africanum fcan- 
dens, afphodeli radice, anguftiffimo fo- 
fio. Olden. Climbing African Dogs- 
bane, with an Afphodel-root, and a 
very narrow Leaf. | 

18. APOoCY NUM Americanum fcan- 
dens, foliis lauri, flore albo umbellato. 
Plum. Climbing American Dogs. 
bane, with a Bay-leaf, and white 
Flowers growing in Umbels. 

19. APOCYNUM Americanum fcan- 
dens, folio falicis angufic, frudiu ma- 
ximo. Climbing American Dogs- bane, 
with a narrow Willow-leaf, and a 
very large Fruit. 

ze, APOCYNUM maritimum Vene- 
tum, falicis folio, flore purpureo. C. 
B.P. Maritime Venice Dogs-bane, 
with a Willow-leaf, and a purple 
Flower. 

The firit of thefe Dogs-banes is 
a prodigious Creeper at the Root, 

_ and will ina fhort time overfpread 
_a large Compats of Ground, and 
| muft never be planted too near other 
Plants or Flowers, which would be 
over-run by this Plant, and deftroy- 
ed; but it may have a Place in fome 
obfcure Part of the Garden; for it 
ds extremely hardy, and will thrive 
in almoft any Soil or Situation: it 
Grows to be fix or feven Feet high, 
‘| and produces large Umbels of Flow- 
‘| ers, which have a ftrong {weet Smell, 
: & are of a poifonous Nature, as are 
* all the true Apocynums ; and there- 
t\ fore fhould not be planted in the 
«| Way of Children, who may receive 
4 ge by breaking any Part of 
° A 
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the Plant,and letting the milky Juice, 
with which they abound, run upon 
the tender Part of their Flefh, which 
will be apt to blifter it : thefe Flow- 
ers are fometimes fucceeded by large 
oblong Pods, which contain a great 
Quantity of a foft cottony Subftance, 
that adheres to the Seeds, and are of 
Service to tranfport them to a Di- 
ftance when ripe. This Plant dies 
to the Root in Winter, and rifes again 
the fucceeding Spring. The downy 
Subftance which adheres to the Seeds 
of this Plant, is much ufed in France 
for fluffing the Seats of Chairs, as 
al‘o to fluif Quilts, it being extreme- 
ly light and warm. This Down, 
having a great Elafticity, rifes again 
to its ufual Height, after being prefs’d 
down clofe: it is called in France, 
De la Wade. 

The fecond, third, fourth, and 
tenth Sorts are all of them very hardy, 
and may be planted in the open 
Ground, but muift have a dry Soil : 
thefe, all of them, produce large 
fine Flowers, and are propagated by 
parting their Roots in March, after> 
the cold Weather is paft; for they 
feldom produce ripe Seeds with us. 

The fifth, fixth, feventh, and eighth 
Sorts are tender, acd mutt be pre- 
ferved in Pots, and honfed in Win- 
ter. ; 

The fifth and fixth Sorts will grow 
very fhrubby, and fometimes to the 
Height of eight or nine Feet, and 
produce Bunches of Flowers, which 
in the fixth Sort are of a whitifh- 
green, and the fifth of a worn-out 
purple Colour, but are of no great 
Beauty or Smell. Thefe are in- 


‘creafed by planting Cuttings in any 


of the Summer-months, in Pots of 
light fandy~ Earth, plunging them 
into a moderate Hot-bed, and fhade- 
ing them from the great Heat of the 
Sun, giving them gentle Refrefhings 
of Water. Thefe muft havea good 
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Green-houfe in Winter, and mutt 
not have too much Water in that 
Seafon. 

The feventh Sort is a climbing 
Plant, and will twift itfelf round a 
Stake, and grow to the Height of 
feven or eight Feet, and in Summer 
will produce from the Joints fmall 
Umbels of worn-out purple-colour’d 
Flowers, which are extremely fweet. 
This is propagated by laying down 
the young Shoots, which eafily take 
Root, or by parting the Roots of 
the old Plants. 


The eighth Sort is the moft tender ~ 


of them all, and requires a mode- 
rate Stove to preferve it in Winter : 
this produces extreme beautiful 
orange-colouredFlowers,which often 
are fucceeded by ripe Seeds. This 
Plant may be increafed by planting 
the Cuttings in Fuze, in a moderate 
Hot-bed; but muft have little Wa- 
ter, and be fecured from the violent 
Heat of the Sun, and the Cold of 
the Nights: but the beft Way to 
propagate them is by fowing the 
Seeds in an Hot-bed in Mzrch; and 
when the Plants are come up, prick 
them into {mall Pots, and plunge 
them into another Hot-bed, to bring 
them forward ; and in Fume you may 
begin to expofe them to the open 
Air, at which time they will begin 
to flower ; but it will be advifeable 
to preferve one or two of the ftrong- 
eft in the Hot-bed, in order to pro- 
cure good Seeds. 

The ninth Sort is tolerably hardy, 
and only requires to be {creened from 
the extreme Cold in Winter ; and if 
it is planted into, the full Ground, 
under a warm Wall, it will thrive 
~ very well, and continue feveral 
Years; whereas thofe in Pots are 
with great Difficulty preferved. This 
Plant.produces beautiful Umbels of 
orange-colour’d Flowers,which abide 


moft Pari of the Months of July and 
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Auguft, and deferve a Place in the 
mott curious Garden, This is pro- 
pagated by parting the Roots in 
March, or fowing the Seeds, which 
in a good Seafon ripen tolerably wel 
with us. 

This Sort has not a milky Juice, 
which is common to all the Dogs- 
banes; and the Leaves being placed 
alternately on the Stalks, which in 
all the true Dogs-banes are placed 
oppolite by Pairs, fome Perfons have 
removed it from the Genus of 
Dogs-bane, and have made a fpu- 
rious Genus of it, by the Name of 
Apocynoides. 

The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, fifteenth, fixteenth, nine- 
teenth, and twentieth Sorts were fent 
me by the late Mr. Robert Millar 
from Carthagena, in the Neighbour- 
hood of which Place they grew. 
Thefe climbing Sorts of Dogs-bane 
run over Hedges, and climb to the 
Top of the talleft Trees in their na- 
tive Countries; but in England they 
require a warm Stove, to preferve 
them through the Winter, as they 
are Natives of a warm Climate. 

They may be eafily raifed from 
Seeds, which fhould be fown on an 
Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when 
the Plants are fit to tranfplant, they 
fhould be each planted in a fmall 
Pot, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obfery- 
ing to fhade them until they have 
taken Root; afterward they fhould 
have free Air admitted to them every 
Day in warm Weather, and be duly 
watered. When the Plants have 
grown too tall to remain in the Hot- 
bed, they may be removed into the 
Bark-ftove; and during the Sum- 
mer-time, they muft have a large 
Share of Air admitted to them; but 
in Winter the Stove muft be kept t 
temperate Heat. Thefe Plants ar 
great Ramblers; fo that if they are 
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not prevented, they will climb over | 


all the Plants in the Stove; and as 


- they feldom flower, they are not very 
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‘ornamental. 


The Roots of the eighth Sort 
have been ignorantly given for the 
Ipecacuana, which has been attend- 
ed with-very bad Effects. 

The eighteenth Sort may be treat- 
ed in the {ame manner as hath been 
directed for the other climbing 
Sorts. 

The twentieth Sort is pretty 
hardy, growing wild on the Borders 
of the Sea about Venice. This may 
be preferved in Pots, and fheltered 
under an Hot bed-frame in Winter ; 
aad in Summer expofed with other 
hardy Exotic Plants. 

APPLE-TREE. Vide Malus. 

APPLES of Love. Vide Lyco- 
perficon & Solanum. 

MAD APPLES. 

ena. 

APRICOCK, or Abricot ; or, in 
Latin, Malus Armeniaca. Vide Ar- 
meniaca. 

AQUIFOLIUM, /exw Agrifolium, 
The Holly-tree. - 

The Chara&ers are; 

The Leaves are fet about the Edges 
with long foarp fliff Prickles: the 
Berries are /mall, round, and, for the 
moft part, of a red Colour, contain- 
ing four triangular frriated Seeds in 
each, 

The Species are ; 

1. Aquiro.ium baccis rubris. H, 
£. The common Holly, with red 
Berries. 

2. Aquirotium baceis lutes. H. 
LZ. Yellow-berried Holly. » 

3. AquiFottum baccis albis. 


Vide Melon- 


_ White-berried Holly. 


4. Aquirotium foliis ex Luteo 
variegatis. H.R Par. Aquifelium 
Munt. H. 163. Yellow- 
blotch’d Hoily. 
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5. Aquirotium foliis ex albo 
variegatis. H, L. White-blotch’d 
Holly. 

6. AquiroLium echinata folii fa- 
perficie. Corn. 180. Hedghog Holly. | 

7. AQUIFOLIUM echinata folii fu- 
perficie, foliis ex luteo variegatis. 
Yellow-blotch’d Hedghog Holly. 

8. AquiFroLtium echinata fol 
fuperficie, limbis aureis. Gold-edged 
Hedghog Holly. 

9g. AquiroLiuM echinata folii 
Superficic, limbis argenteis. Silver- 
edged Hedghog Holly. 

10. AquiFroLium folits longiori- 
bus, limbis F fpinis ex unico tantum 
latere per totum argentco pidis. Pluk. 
Alm. 38. Broverick’s Holly, 
vulgo, wit 

11. AquiFoLium /oliis fubro- 
tundis, limbis F fpinis utringue are 
genteis, aquifolium elegans. D. Do&. 
Eales. Pluk. dim. 38. Eaves’s Holly, 
vulgo. 

1z. Aquirottum foliis oblongis 
lucidis, fpinis SF limbis argenteis. 
Sir Tuomas Franxuin’s Holly, 
vulgo, 

13- Aquirotium foliis oblongis, 
Spinis S&S limbis argentiis. Hertford- 
Joire white Holly, 

14. AQuIFOLIUM falits fubrotun- 
dis, limbis argenteis, fpinulis & mar- 
ginalibus purpurafcentibus. Braipe- 
MAN’s Holly, velgo. 

15. AquiroLium foliis oblongis, 
Spinis &S limbis favefcentibus. Loxe- 
staFr’s beit Hally, vylgo. 

16, AquiFoLium folis oblongis 
lucidis, {pinis &F limbis aureis. Brap- 
LEY’s beft Holly, wxlgo. 

17. AquirorivM /foliis oblongis, 
Spinis & limbis aureis. Wrsk’s Holly, 
vulg. 

18. Aquiroxium folzis fubrotun- 
dis, foinis minoribus, foliis ex Luteo 
elegantiliime variegatis. The Bri- 
tifo Hally, wulgo. 

Ai 3 19. Aqui- 


19. Aquirotium foliis oblongis, 
atro-virentibus, fpinis &F limbis au- 
reis. Bag/bot Holly, vulgo. 

20, AquiroLium foltis latiffimis, 


¥ ~Spinis és limbis flavefcentibus. Glory 


of the Eaft Holly, valgo. 

21. Aquirotium foliis oblongis, 
fpinis mejoribus, foliis ex aureo va- 
riegatis. Glory of the Weft Holly, 
vulgo. 

22. AquiroLium foliis /ubrotun- 
dis, fyinis F limbis aureis. AsuEt’s 
Holly, wx/go. 

23. Aquirotium foliis longiori- 
bus, foinis & limbis argentcs. ‘The 
Union-holly, vulgo. 

24. Aquirorium foliis & fpinis 
_majoribus, limbis flavefcentibus. Fine 
Puy tuis-holly, vulgo. 

25. Aquirotium foliis minori- 
bus, fpinis & limbis argenteis. Paint- 
ed-lady Holly, vv/ge. 

26. AquiroLtium foliis angufti- 
oribus, /pinis &F limbis flavefcentibus. 
Fu uer’s Cream-holly, vudgo. 

27. AquiroLium /oliis oblongis, 


ex luteo &F aureo elegantiffime vari- 


egato. Milk-maid Holly, vulgo. 

28. AQuiFOLiuM foliis oblongis 
wiridibus, maculis argentcis motatis. 
Care t’s mottled Holly, vu/go. 

29. AquiroLium /foliis oblongis, 
fpinis & limbis luteis. Pantripce’s 
‘Holly, vulgo. 

30. Aquirotium foliis oblongis, 
Spinis & limbis ocroluteis, Mason’s 
-copper-colour’d Holly, vxlgo. 

31. AquiroLium foliis parvis, 
interdum vix fpinofis. Box-leav'd 


Holly, vulgo. 


32. AQUIFOLIUM foliis parvis, 
interdum vix fpinofis, limbis folio- 
rum argentatis. WHITMILL’s Holly, 
vulgo. 

33. AquiroLiuM Carolinien/e, 
Soliis dentatis, baccis rubris. Catefo. 
Carclina Holly, with {mooth Leaves, 


_ commonly called Dahoon Holly. 


lee MOO: 
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This common Holly-tree, though 
wild in many Parts of England, de- 
ferves a Place in large Gardens, be- 
ing very ornamental to the Wilder- 
nefs, and éver-green Garden ; efpe- 
cially when we take in the large Va- 
riety of beautiful variegated Sorts, 
of which we have a much greater 
Number than is to be found in any 
Part of Europe: thefe are all diftn- 
guifhed by the different Names of 
the Perfons who firft obferv’d them, 
or from the Places where they 
grew. | 
I have feen in one Garden, viz. 
Mr. Chriflopher Gray’s, near Ful- 
ham, above thirty different Varieties, 
which are either ftrip’d or blotch’d 
with White, Yellow, or Copper-co- 
lour. 

Thefe Trees were formerly in 
much greater Requeft than at pre- 
fent, and there was {carcely a {mall 
Garden of any Worth, but was fill’d 
with them, which were clipp’d 
either into Pyramids, Balls, or fome 
other Figures ; but as this was croud- 
ing a Garden too much with one 
Sort of Plant, and the Fafhion of 
clipp’d Greens going off, they are 
now almoft wholly negleéted : fuch 
are the Changes in Mens Tempers 
and Fancies, that what is one Year 
efteemed, is the next defpifed ! 

I would not here be thought to 
be an Advocate for clipp’d Trees : 
no; I am infinitely more delighted 
with a Tree in all its Luxuriancy of 
Branches, waving about with every 
Guft of Wind; but yet I think there 
isa great Beauty in thefe Trees, if 
rightly difpofed in a Garden, but 
more efpecially in fuch as are of a 
large Extent, by being intermixed 
with otner Sorts of Ever-greens, to 
form Clumps, or placed in Quarters 
of Ever-greens, or to border Woods, 
and the Sides of Wildernefs-quarters, 

or 
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or to plant in ever green Hedges ; in 
all which Pl ’ a have nigh 
able Effect. 

_ All the variegated Sorts are pro- 
pagated by budding or grafting them 
on the plain Holly-ftocks : the beft 
time for budding them is in Fu/y, 
and for grafting them, in March or 
April. 

The manner of raifing the com- 
mon Hollies is by fowing the Ber- 
ries, which, if fown as foon as ripe, 
will lie two Years in the Ground, 
that is, until the Spring. twelve- 
month after ; you may therefore mix 
the Berries with dry Sand, and put 
them in a large Garden-pot, burying 
it in the Ground till the next 4uguff 
or September; aod take them out, 
and fow them on a Bed of common 
Earth, covering the Seeds about a 
quarter of an !nch with light Mould, 
and the Spring following the Plants 


‘will appear above-ground: but as 


this is a tedious Method, and the 
young Plants making but {mall Pro- 
orn for the two or three firft Years, 

would rather advife the purchafing 
of young Stocks, of about three or 
four Years Growth, of fome Nur- 
fery-men, who raife them for Sale, 
and thefe will be fit to bud or graft 
the fecond Year after they are plant- 
ed ; or you may purchafe fuch young 
Plants, of feveral Kmds, as have 
been budded or grafted two Years, 


which are generally fold very reafon- 


ably in the Nurlferies ; than to ha- 
zard the budding them yourfelf, efpe- 
cially if you are not fure of being 
provided with Cuttings very near 


Ou. 
: Hollies are alfo planted forHedges, 
and have been by fome very much 
efteemed for that Purpofe; but the 
Leaves being very large, when thefe 


_ Hedges are clipp'd, they are gene- 


sally cut in Pieces, and appear very 
ragged ; otherwifc they make a very 


pleas, + 


durable ftrong Hedge, and very proe 
per for an outfide Fence of a Green- 
garden. é: . 

The beft time for tranfplanting 
this Tree is in the Beginning of 
April, in moiit Weather ; and if the 
Seafon is good, and they are care- 
fully removed, there will be little 
Danger of the:r growing : they may 


‘alfo be tranfplanted in duguf or Sep- 


tember, if the Seafon proves moift, 
and they will put out new Roots be- 
fore Winter ; but if you do it at this 
Seafon, you mutt be careful to mulch 
the Ground about the Roots, to keep 
the Froft from reaching them in 
Winter, which would be apt to de- 
{troy your new-planted Trees. 

If the Trees you intend to remove 
are large, and have been growing 
fome time in the Places where they 
ftand, you fhould dig about them, 
and cut their Roots a Year or two 


before, that they may produce young 


Fibres, to keep the Earth from 
falling away from the Roots; and 
if you remove them to any Diftance, 
it will be advifeable to put them into 
Bafkets ; and when you plant them, 
you may either cut off the Sides of 
the Baiket, or, if they are but loofely 
made, fuffer them to remain intire; 
for they will foon rot in the Ground. 

You muft alfo be very careful to 
fupply your new-planted Hollies 
with Water for the two firlt Years, 
if the Seafons prove dry ; after this 
time there will be little Danger of 
their mifcarrying. 

The great Variety of variegated 
Hollies which were fo much culti+ 
vated in the Nurferies fome Years 
ago, and were fold for large Prices, 
are now almoft intirely neglected, 
few Perfons caring to plant them in 
their Gardens; nor indeed are they 
fo beautiful as the common green 
Holly, which is alfo much more 
hardy than the variegated Sorts, 

4 whieh 
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which in fevere Winters are often 
greatly injured, and fometimes killed, 
by the Froft. 

The Dahoox Holly i is a Native of 
Carolina, from whence the Plants 
have been procured. This Sort hath 
{mooth fhining-green Leaves, which 
are as large as thofe of the Bay-tree; 
and having a beautiful Green, ren- 
ders it one of the beft Kinds of 
ever-green Trees: the Berries are 
produced in large Clufters clofe to 
the Branches, which are of a bright- 
red Colour, and make a fine Ap- 
pearance when they are ripe. 

This Tree, while young, will re- 
quire a little Protection from hard 
Froft ; but when the Plants have ob- 
tained Strength, they will refift the 
Cold of this Climate in the open 
Air. They love a Soil rather moift 
than dry, and thrive beft where they 
are fcreened by other Plantations 
fiom the cold Winds. It may be 


_ ysifed from the Berries in the fame 


manner as the common Sort. 
. AQUILEGIA, Columbine. 
The CharaGers are ; 
dt hath Leaves like the Meadow- 
s1e3 the Flowers are pendulous, and 
oj an anomalous Figure: the Piftil of 


- the Flower becomes a membraneous 


Fiuit, confifting of many Hufks or 
P.ds 3 each of which contains many 
J. ning black Seeds. 

The Species ares 

Aquitecia fylvefris. C. B. 
The common wild Columbine. 

2. Aquiiecia fiellata, flore vio- 
laceo. Hort, Eyf?. The ftarry Co- 
lumbine, with violet-coloured Flow- 
ers. 

‘Bi Aquitecta hortenfis fimplex. 
C. B. Vhe fingle Garden-colum- 
bine. 

4. AQUILEGIA montana, magno 
flore. C. B. Mountain-columbine, 
with large Flowers. | 

5. Aquieeia Canadenfis prae- 


AQ 
cox procerior. H. R. Par. Farly- 
flowering Canada Columbine. 

6. AQuiLecia pumila praecox Ca+ 
nadenfis. Cornut: Dwarf early-flow- 
ering Canada Columbine. 

7-AquiLecia Lortenfis multiplex, 
lore magno ceruleo. C. B. Double 
Garden-columbine, with large blue 
Flowers. 

8. AQuiLecia flore variegato dus 
plici. Suvert. Double variegated Co- 
lumbine. 

g. AQuiLecia flore rofeo multi- 
plici. C. B. P. 145. The Rofe-co- 
Jumbine. 

10. AQuILecia caftanee coloris. 
Suvert. 
bine. 

11. Aquivecia hirfuta, flore vi- 
Jcofo. Bot. Monf. Hairy Columbine, 
with a vifcous Flower. 

12, AquiLtecia flore rofeo mul- 
tiplici. C.B. P. Double Rofe-colum- 
bine. 

13. AquiLecia hortenfis, multi- 
plicit flore inverfo caruleo. Tourn. 
Garden-columbine, with a blue in- 
verted Flower. 

14. AquiLecia frellata, flore purs 
pureo. H. Eyf. Starry Columbine, 
with a purple Flower. 

15. Aquivecta ftellata, flore ca- 
ruleo. H. Eyff. Starry Columbine, 
with a blue Flower. 

16. Aquivecia ftellata, flore va- 
riegato. H. Eyft, Starry.Columbine, 
with a variegated Flower. 

17. AQUILEGIA degener Sircleeae: 
C.B.P. Green degenerate Colum- 
bine. 

There are great Varieties of this 
Plant, which are preferved in cu- 
rious Gardens; the Flowers of which 
are very double, and beautifully va- 
riegated with Blue, Purple, Red, and 
White. Thefe are very ornamental 
Plants in Borders of large Gardens, 
producing their beautiful Flowers in 
May and Fune; and are very pro- 

Pet, 


Cheftnaut-coloured Colum- - 
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per to mix with other Flowers, for 
Pots to adorn Chimneys or Halls, at 
that Seafon. 

They are all raifed by fowing the 
Seeds, or parting the old Roots ; but 
the former Method is chiefly pra- 
&tifed ; for the old Roots are very 
apt to degenerate after they have 
blown two Years, and become quite 
plain. 

The Seeds fhould be fown in a 
Nurfery-bed in 4uguf or September ; 
for the Seeds kept till Spring feldom 
grow well: in the March following 
your young Plants will appear above- 
ground ; you muft therefore clear 
them from Weeds, and if the Sea- 
fon fhould be dry, refrefh them with 
Water, that they may gather 
Strength. 

In the Beginning of May thefe 
Plants will be ftrong enough to tranf- 
plant; you muft therefore prepare 
fome Beds of good frefh undung’d 
Earth, planting them therein at eight 
or nine Inches Diftance every Way, 
keeping them clear from Weeds, and 
refrefhing them with a little Water, 
as they may require it. 

At Michaelmas you may remove 
- them into the Borders of the Flower- 
garden, and the May following they 
will produce Flowers ; but if you in- 
tend to maintain their Roots, you 
fhould not fuffer them to feed, but 
crop off all their Flower-ftems as 
the Flowers are paft. 

Bat in order to be fure of having 
no fingle or bad Flowers in your 
Borders, you may fuffer them to re- 
main in the Nurfery-beds until they 
‘have blown; at which time you may 
ftick a Stake by each Root you fanfy 
to preferve, and pull out all the fin- 
gle or bad-coloured ones, and throw 
_ them away, cutting off all the Flow- 

ers from your beft Roots as foon as 
they have fhewn themielves, which 
will greatly add to the preferving 


AQ_ 
them fair in their Colours; and thefe 
Roots will be ftrong enough to di- 
vide at Michaelmas, when you may 
tranfplant them into your Borders ; 
but do not divide them too fmall, 
which will weaken their Bloom the 
fucceeding Year. 

In order to keep up a Succeffion 
of good Flowers, you fhould fow 
frefh Seeds every Year ; and if you 
can meet with a Friend, at fome Di- 
ftance, who is furnifh’d with good 
Flowers of this Kind, it will be very 
advantageous to both Parties, to ex- 
change Seeds once in two Years; by 
which means they will not be apt to 
degenerate into plain Colours. 

In faving the Seeds of the vari- 
egated Columbines, great Care fhould 
be taken not to fuffer any plain 
Flowers to remain for Seed ; there 
being generally fome plain Flowers 
intermixed with the ftriped ones in 
the fame Plant, and often in the fame 
Branches: thefe fhould be cut of ; 
for if they are permitted to feed, 
they will degenerate into plain Co- 
lours ; fo that there cannot be too 
much Care taken in faving the Seeds, 
where the Beauty of their Flowers 
is regarded. 

The Rofe Columbines are of va- 
rious Colours, fome of which are 
beautifully variegated: the Flowers 
of thefe differ in their Make from 
the common Sort, thefe having none 
of the horned Petals, but only plain. 
ones; fuch as are intermixed with 
the horned ones of the double Flow- 
ers of the common Sort; but as the 
Seeds of thefe often introduce Plants 
of the common Sort, fo we may 
reckon it only as a Variety of that; 
though, from Numbers of Trials, I 
could never raife one of thefe from 
the Seeds of the common Sort ; but 
I have feveral times had the com- 
mon Sort raifed from the Seeds of 
this. 

The 


‘ 
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The ftarry Columbine differs from 


both the others, in having fharp- 


pointed Petals, which appear like 
the Rays of a Star: of this Sort there 
are a great Variety of Colours, fome 
of which are very beautiful: thefe 
often degenerate to the common Co- 
lumbines, in the fame manner as the 


Rofe-columbine ; but are rarely pro- | 


duced from the Seeds of the common 
Sort. 

The two Canadz Columbines 
flower almoft a Month before the 
other Sorts; for which Reafon they 
are preferved in the Gardens of the 
Curious, though there is no very 
great Beauty in their Flowers. Thefe 
rarely produce good Seeds in Eng- 
Jand, fo that they are only propa- 
gated by parting of their Roots ; but 
their Seeds may be procured from 
Virginia, where they grow wild in 
the Woods. 

' The firft Sort grows wild in the 
Woods, in feveral Parts of Exgland; 
but particularly about Chatham and 
Mazidfione in Kent : this is placed in 
the Catalogue of Medicinal Plants ; 
but is now very rarely ufed in Phy- 


c. 

The fourth Sort I found growing 
wild in the Park of Robert Fenwick, 
Efq; near Jngleborough hill, in York- 

hire, 

ARACHIS, Earth or Ground- 
But. 

The Charafers are ; 
Jt hath a pea-bloom Flower: the 


E. mpalement is divided into two Parts: 


the Flower is fucceeded by a rough cy- 
bindrical Pod, containing one or two 
eslindrical Seeds. | 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant ; viz. 

Aracuis. Liz. The native Coun- 
try of this Plant, I believe, is 4/ri- 
ca, though, at prefent, all the Set- 
tlements in America abound with it; 


AR 
but many Perfons, who have refided 
in that Country, affirm, they were 
originally brought with the Slaves 
from Africa thither, where they have 
been {pread all over the Settle- 
ments. 

It multiplies very faft in a warm 
Country ; but, being impatient of 
Cold, it cannot be propagated in the 
open Air in England: therefore who- 
ever has an Inclination to cultivate 
this Plant, muit plant the Seeds on 
an Hot-bed in the Spring of the 
Year, keeping it covered with Glaffes 


"till the Middle or End of Fune ; after 


which time, if the Weather proves 
warm, they may be expofed to the 
open Air, The Branches of this 
Plant trail upon the Ground; and 
the Flowers (which are yellow) are 
produced fingle upon long Foot- 
ftalks; and as foon as the Flower 
begins to decay, the Germen is thruft 
under-ground, where the Pod is 
formed and ripened ; fo that unlefs 
the Ground is opened, they never ap- 
pear : the Negroes kept this a Secret 
among themfelves; therefore could 
fupply themfelves with thefe Nuts 
unknown to their Mafters. The 
Roots of thefe Plants are annual ; 
but the Nuts under-ground fuffici- 
ently ftock the Ground in a warm 
Country, where they are not very 
carefully taken up. In South-Caro- 
lina there is great Plenty of thefe 
Nuts; which the Inhabitants roaft, 
and make ufe of as Chocolate. 

This was by former Botanifts call- 
ed Arachidna; and by fome it hath 
been ranged with the Vetches. 


ARALIA, Berry-bearing Ange- 


lica. | 
The Charafers are; 
The Flower confifts of many Leaves, 
which expand in form of a Rofe, 


which are naked, growing on the Top — 
of the Ovary: thefe Flowers are fuc- © 
ceeded 


) Unni a 
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ceeded by globular Fruit, which are 


Soft and fucculent, and are full of ob- 
long Seeds, ' 
The Speczes are 5 

1. Arata Canadenfis. Tourn. Ca- 
nada berry-bearing Angelica. 

z. Aratia caule aphyllo, radice 
repente. D. Sarrazin. Tourn. Berry- 
bearing Angelica,with a naked Stalk, 
and creeping Root. 

3. Arata arborefcens fpinofa. 
Vaill. Angelica-tree, vulgo. 

The two firft Species die to the 
Surface every Year, and rife again 
the fucceding Spring ; and in uly 
and Auguf produce their Flowers ; 
and, if the Seafon is warm, perfect 
their Fruit in September. 

Thefe are propagated either by 
fowing their Seeds, or by parting of 
their Roots ; which laft, being the 
moft expeditious Method, is com- 
monly prattis’d in England; for the 
Seeds often abide in the Ground un- 
‘til the fecond Year before they arife, 
and are two Years more before they 
flower. . 

They love.a good frefh Soil, not 
too wet; and fhould be planted either 

“in Autumn, or ear!y in the Spring ; 
and are very hardy in refpect to 
Cold. | 
The third Sort grows with us to 
the Height of eight or ten Feet: it 
has produced Flowers in the Phyfic- 
~ garden at Che//ea two or three times ; 
but has not perfetted its Seeds in 
England that I have yet heard. 
_ This Shrub requires a dry Soil, 
and a warm Situation, otherwife it 
is fubject to be injured by Frofts in 
the Winter: this is only propagated 
by Seeds, which are frequently 
brought from America. 

ARBOR CAMPHORIFERA. 
Vide Laurus, 

- ARBOR CORAL, Vide Coral- 
—Jodendron. 
_ ARBOR JUD, Vide Cercis. 
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ARBUTUS, The Strawberry- 
tree. | 

The Charafers are ; 

It is ever-green: the Leaves are 
oblong, and ferrated on the Edges: 
the Flowers confift of one Leaf, and 
are feaped like a Pitcher: the Fruit 
is of a ficloy Subfiance, and, in its 
outward Appearance, very like @ 
Strawberry ; but is divided into five 
Cells, in which are contained many 
Jmall Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Arsutus folio ferrato. C. B. 
The common Strawberry-tree. 

z. Arsutus folio ferrato, flore 
oblongo, frudtu ovato. Michel. Hort. 
Pif/ Strawberry-tree with longer 
Flowers, and egg-fhap’d Fruit. 

3. Arsutus folio ferrato, flore 
duplici. Strawberry-tree with double 
Flowers. 

The Tree has its Name from the 
Refemb/ance the Fruit bears to that 
of a Strawberry, but is of an au- 
{tere four Tafte ; though I have been © 
inform’d, that in Jre/and, where this 
Tree abounds, the Fruit is fold and 
eaten. In England they are chiefly 
brought to the Markets with {mall 
Branches of the Tree, having fmall 
Bunches of Flowers upon them, and 
made up into Nofegays with other 
Flowers, and fome Sprigs of the 
Amomum Plinii, or Winter-cherry 5 
which, at that Seafon, is very ac- 
ceptable, when there are few Flow- 
ers to be had. 

The time of this Fruit being ripe | 
is in the Months of O@eber and No- 
vember; at which Seafon the Flow- 
ers are blown for the next Year’s 
Fruit; fo that from the time of flow- 
ering to the ripening of the Fruit, is 
one whole Year. 

The beft Method of propagating 
thefe Trees is by fowing their Seeds, 
which fhould be preferved in dry 
Sand till March ; at which time you 

fhould 
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fhould fow them u 


Weeds, and give them frequent Wa- 
terings, 2s the Seafon may require, 
and fhade them in hot Weather; and 
if ‘your Plants have done well, they 
will be, by Autumn, about five or 
fix Inches high: but as thefe Trees 
are {ubjeét to receive Damage from 
Frofts, efpecially while they are 
young, therefore you muft hoop the 
Bed over, that when bad Weather 
comes, you may cover it with Mats 
and Straw to keep out the Froft. 
The Beginning of pri/ follow- 
ing you may tran(plant thefe Trees, 
each into a {mall Pot; but in doing 
of this, be very careful to take them 
up with as much Earth to their Roots 
as poflible; for they are bad-rooting 
Plants, and very fubjeQ@ to mifcarry 


- On being removed ; and it 3s for this 


Reafon that I advife their being put 
into fma!] Pots: for when they have 
filled the Pot with Roots, they may 
be turned out into large Pots, or the 


open Ground, without any Hazard 


of their dying. 

- When you have put your Plants 
into the {mall Pots, you fhould plunge 
them into ancther very moderate 
Hot bed, to encourage their taking 
new Root, fhading them from the 
Sun in the Middle of the Day, and 
giving them Water as they may re- 
quire: in this Bed it will be proper 
to Jet the Pots remain moft Part of 
the Summer; for if the Pots are 


taken out, and fet upon the Ground, 


the Smalnefs of their Size will occa- 
fion the Earth in them to dry fo fait, 
that Watering will fcarcely preferve 


re 

your Plants alive ; but if they are 
kept growing all the Summer, they 
will be near a Foot high by the next 
Autumn: but it will be advifeable 
to {creen them from the Froft during 
their Continuance in Pots, by plung- 
ing them into the Ground in a warm 
Place, and covering them with Mats 
in bad Weather. 

When your Trees are grown to 
be three or four Feet high, you may 
fhake them out of the Pots into the 
open Ground in the Places where 
they are to remain: but this should 
be done in 4pri/, that they may have 
taken good Root before the Winter; 
which will be apt to damage them, 
if newly planted. 

Thefe Trees aretolerably hardy, 
and are feldom hurt, except in ex- 
treme hard Winters; which many 
times kill the young and tender 
Branches, but rarely deftroy the 
Trees : therefore however dead your 
Trees may appear after an hard Win- — 
ter, I would advife you to let them 
remain till the fucceeding Summer 
has {ufficiendy demonftrated what 
are living, and what are dead ; for 
the Winter Anno 1728-9. and 1739- 
40. gave us great Reafon to believe 
moft of the ‘l’rees of this Kind were 
deftroyed ; and many People were 
fo haity, as to dig up, or cut down, 
many of their Trees; whereas al] 
thoie People who had Patience to let’ 
their Trees remain, found, that fcarce - 
one in five hundred failed to come 
out again thenext Summer, and made 
handiome Piants that Seafon. 

This Tree delights in a moift Soil; _ 
for when they are planted in dry| 
Ground, they feldom produce much 
Fruit : the Flowers of this Tree, be- 
ing produced in Autumn, if the Win- 
ter proves fevere, are generally de-: 
ftroyed ; which has occafion’d their) 
producing very little Fruit in Eng- 
laud fox jome Years paft: therefore 
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in order to obtain Fruit, the Trees 
fhould be placed in a warm Situa- 
tion ; and where the Ground is not 
naturally moift, there fhould be a 
Quantity of good Loam and rot- 
ten Neat’s-dung laid about their 
Roots; and if the Spring fhould 
prove dry, they muft be plentifully 
watered, in order to have Plenty of 
Fruit. 

The Sort with double Flowers is 
a Variety which has been acciden- 
tally produced from Seed : the Fruit 
of this I have not yet feen, having 
only obferved this Variety in fome 
{mall Plants: but I have been in- 
formed of a large Tree of this Sort, 
which has produced Fruit. As the 
Flowers of this Sort are not very 
double, they may be fucceeded by 
Fruit; or, at leaft, there may be 
many fingle Flowers on the fame 
Tree, which may produce the Fruit. 

The very beft Seafon for tranf- 
planting the Arbutus is in September, 
at which time the Bloffoms are be- 
' ginning to appears and at that Sea- 
fon, if they are kept moift, they will 
take Root very foon; but toward the 
Beginning of November, their Roots 
fhould be well covered with Mulch, 
to keep out the Froft. 

ARCTOTIS: this hath been 
ufually known under the Title of 
Anemonofpermos, from the Refem- 
blance the Seéds of thefe Plants have 
to that of the Anemone. We have 
no Engli/o Name for this Plant. 

The Chara@ers are; 

The Flower is radiated like the 
Marigold: the Empalement is he- 
mifpherical and fealy, the Scales lying 
over each other in a neat manner: 
the Seeds are copioufly furrounded with 
a foft Down, like thofe of the Ane- 
mone. 

The Species are ; 

1. Arcroris folits pinnatis, caule 

berbaceo, petalis radii — tri 
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ie Flop. Leyd. “Annual Ar&otts, 


with an. thorbaabe Stalk, pinnated 


Leaves, and the Rays of the Flowers 
deeply cut into three Parts. 

z. Arcrotis folits lanceolate- 
linearibus integris denticulatis. Lin. 
Aréotis with narrow fpear-fhaped 
Leaves indented on the Sides. 

3. ArcrorTis feliis pinnate- 
finuatis, lacinits oblongis dentatis. © 
Lin. Arotis with finuated-pinna- 
ted Leaves, with long Indentures, 
and a beautiful orange-coloured 
Flower. 

4. Aretotis fokis ovatis den- 
tatis, petiolis longifjimis, fuperne den- 
tatis, caule ramofo. Lin.  Arcotis 
with oval indented Leaves, with 
long Footftalks, whofe Upper-fide 
is indented, and a branching Stalk. 

5. ArerorTis folits pinnato- 
finuatis, laciniis latis obtufis, caule 
arborea ramofifimo. Ar&otis with 
pinnated - finuated Leaves, whofe 
Jags are broad and obtufe, and a 
branching woody Stem. 

6. Arcrotis humilis, foltis cor- 
dato-finuatis rigidis nervofis, floribus 
amplis lute’s. Dwarf Artotis, with 
heart-fhaped jagged-ribbed Leaves, 
and an ample yellow Flower. — 

7. Arcrotis humilis, foltis fie 
neari-lanceolatis, fuperne dentatis, 
Jubtus albicantibus, petiolis langiffimis. 
Dwarf Arotis, with narrow fpear- 
fhrped Leaves, indented at the Up- 
per-part, white underneath, and very 
long Foot-ftalks, 

Thefe Plants are Natives of the 
Country about the Czpe of Good 


Hope, from whence they have been || 


brought to fome curious Gardens 
in Holland; where there are feveral 
other Species, which ate not as yet 
in the Engl Gardens. 

The firft Sort here mentioned i is 
an annual Plant, which fhould be 


fown upon a moderate Hot-bed, to- 


ward the — or End of March + 
and 
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and when the Plants are fit to tranf- 
plant, they fhould be each put into 
a fingle Pot; and as foon as they 
are well rooted, they muft by de- 
grees be inured to the open Air, 
into which they fhould be placed as 
foon as the Weather is warm, and 
will require much Water in dry 
Weather ; for their Roots foon fill 
the Pots, and will root through the 
Holes into the Ground, if they ftand 
long unremoved. This Plant may 
alfo be fown upon a warm Border 
of light Earth in the open Air, in 
the Middle of Apri/, where they are 
defigned to remain: thefe will flower 
in Auguf?, and if the Seafon proves 
favourable, they will periect Seeds 
very well, and thefe Plants will 
grow much ftronger than thofe rais’d 
upon an Hot-bed; but, as in cold 
Seafons thefe may fail to perfec 
their Seeds, it will be a fecure Me- 
thod to raife fome upon the Hot- 
bed, which never fails to perfeé& 
Seeds. 

The fixth and feventh Sorts are 
low Plants, feldom rifing in Stem 
above four or five Inches, their 
Leaves fpreading near the Surface of 
the Ground; the Flowers are pro- 
duced upon fingle Footftaiks arifing 
from the Centre of the Plants: thefe 
flower in 4pri/ or May, when they 
make a fine Appearance ; but they 
feldom perfect their Seeds in Eng- 
land; therefore are propagated by 
Cuttings ; but as they are Plants of 
a {ma}] Growth, they do not increafe 
- very faft here. The beft Way to 
obtain good Seeds of thefe Plants is, 
to expofe them to the open Air when 


they are in Flower; for if they are 


drawn weak by being kept in the 
Hovfe, they never produce any good 
Seeds. : 

The fecond, third, fourth, and 
fifth Sorts grow to the Height of 
four or five Feet; and the fifth, 
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fometimes, to fix or feven, fending 
forth many Branches; therefore will 
require to be frequently pruned, to 
keep them in tolerable Order, efpe- 
cially the fifth; which fends forth 
{trong rambling Shoots, when their 
Roots are not much confined in the 
Pots, and if they are duly wa- 
tered... 

They are propagated by planting 
Cuttings of them in a Bed of light 
frefh Earth, in any of the Sum- 
mer-months; obferving to fhade: 
them from the Heat of the Sun until 
they have taken Root, as alfo to re- 
frefh them often with Water; and, 
in fix Weeks or two Months after 
planting, they will be fufficiently 
rooted ; at which time you fhould 
tran{plant them into Pots filled with 
the like frefh Earth, fetting the Pots 
in a fhady Place until the Plants are 
fettled in their new Earth; after 
which time, you fhould expofe them 
to the open Air until the Latter-end 
of O&eber, or later, according as 
you find the Weather ‘is favourable ; 
when you muft remove the Pots into 
the Green-houfe, where they fhould 
be placed as near the Window as 
pofible, that they may have a good 
Quantity of free Air at all times 
when the Weather is mild; nor 
fhould they be over-hung by other 
Plants, which would occafion them 
to take a Mouldinefs, and rot: you 
muft alfo frequently refrefh them 
with Water, giving it them plenti- 
fully in mild Weather, otherwife 
their Leaves and Branches will hang 
down and wither: in Summer they 
can fcarce have too much Water 
given ‘them, if the Pots are not 
ftopped, fo that the Water cannot get 
thro’ the Holes at the Bottom. They 
will alfo require to be fhifted into 
other Pots two. r three times at leaft 
every Summer; and the Pots fhould 
be frequently removed, to aa 
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the Plants from ftriking their Roots 
thro’ the Holes of the Pots into the 


Ground, which they are very apt to 
do, and then they will fhoot very 


_ vigoronfly ; but when thefe Roots 


are torn off, by removing the Pots, 
the Plants are often killed. 

All thefe Plants fhould be fre- 
quently renewed by Cuttings, becaufe 
the old Plants are fubject to decay 
in Winter ; therefore, if young Plants 
are not annually raifed, the Species 


may foon be loft. 


_If the Green-houfe, in which thefe 
Plants are placed in Winter, is fub- 
ject to Damps, it will be very dif- 
ficult to preferve them; for -when 
the Windows are kept clofe, the 
tender Parts of their Shoots are very 
fubje& to a Mouldinefs, which will 
foon caufe the Plants to decay, if it 
is not conftantly cleaned off, and free 
Air admitted to dry off the Damps. 

. ARGEMONE, Prickly Poppy. 
The CharaGers are; 

Lt hath an annual Root: the Leaves 
are laciniated, or jagged ; which are 
terminated with Spines: the Flower 
confifis of many Leaves, which expand 
in form of a Rofe: the Pointal of the 
Flower becomes a large trigonical 
Veffel, which is divided ito three 
Cells, avherein are contained many glo- 
bular black Seeds. 

There is but one Species of this 
Plant known; which is, 

ARGEMONE Mexicana. Tourn, 


The Prickly Poppy. 


This is an annual Plant, which is 
very common in moit Parts of the 
Weft- Indies ; and is, by the Spaniards, 
cail’d Fico del Inferno, or the Devil’s 
Fig: there is no great Beauty nor 
Ule of this Plant amongft us, that 
I know of: but whoever hath a 
mind to cultivaie it, fhould fow it on 
a Bed of light Earth, in the Spring, 
where it is toremain and if it comes 
up too thick, the Plants muft be 
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thinned out to four Inches Diftance? 
where, when once it has fhed its 
Seeds, there will not want a Supply 
of Plants for feveral Years after. fF 
am informed, that Gumbouge is 
made from the Juice of this Plant. 

ARIA THEOPHRASTI. ide 
Crategus. 1 

ARISARUM, The Herb Friers- 
cowl, ) 

The CharaGers are; 

It agrees with the Dragon and 
Arum; from both which this Plant 
differs, in having a Flower refembling 
a Cowl. 

The Species are ; 

1. ArtsaruM /atifolium majus. 
C.B.P. 169. Broad-leav’d Friers- 
cowl. 

2. ArisaruM anguflifolium Diof- 
coridis, forte. €. B.P. Narrow- 
leav’d Friers-cowl. 

3. ArisarumM fore in tenuem 
caudam abeunte. Inff. R. H. Friers- 
cowl with a Flower ending in a {mall 
Tail. 

4. ArtsarumM triphyllum Ameri- 
canum, amplioribus foliis. Inft. R. H. 
Three-leav’d American Friers-cowl, 
with large Leaves. 

5. Artsarum ¢triphyllum minus, 
pene atro-rubente. Baniff. Small 
three-leav’d Friers-cowl, with a dark- 
red Pointal. 

The three firft Sorts are found 
wild in Spain, Portugal, and the South 
of France, from whence their Seeds 
have been procured by fome curious 
Perfons, who preferve them in their 
Gardens, for the fake of Variety, 
They are propagated by Off-fets, 
which they fend forth in Plenty: 
thefe fhould be taken off from the 


old Roots, about the Middle of Sep- 


tember, which is the proper Seafon 
for tranfplanting them, their Leaves 
being, at that time, almoft decayed, 
Theie Plants never rife very high, 
fo fhould be placed amongft others 

of 
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of low Growth; otherwife they may _ 


be overborn by their neighbouring 
Plants, and deftroyed. They fhould 
have a frefh undunged Soil, and a 
Situation not too much expofed to 
the Sun. They flower in May; but 
rarely produce any Seeds in our Cli- 
mate. 

The fourth Sort is a Native of 
the warmer Parts of America ; fo 
mutt be preferved in Pots, and houfed 
in Winter ; otherwife it will not live 
in this Country. 

The fifth is a Native of the North- 
ern Parts of America, and will live 
in the open Air in England, pro- 
vided it is planted in a fheltered Si- 
tuation. ‘Thefe Plants decay to the 
Root every Winter, and rife again 
the following Spring. 

ARISTOLOCHIA, Birthwort. 

The Charaers are 3 

The Stalks.are fiexible: ihe Leaves 
are placed alternately on the Branches: 
the Flowers confift of one Leaf, and 
are of an anomalous Figure, hollowed 
like a Pipe, and feaped like a Tongue, 
generally hooked: the Flower - cup 
turns to a membraneous, and, for the 
moft part, oval-/haped Fruit, which 
is divided into five Cells, and full 
of flat Seeds. 

The Species are 3 

1. ARISTOLOCHIA flore ex pur- 
pura nigro. C.B.P. The round- 
rooted Birthwort. 

2. ArIsTOLocHiIA /onga vera. 
C.B.P. True long-rooted Birth- 
wort. 

3. ARISTOLOCHIA clematitis 
veGia, C.B.P. The climbing Birth- 
wort. 

4.AristoLocuta Pifolochia 
dia. C.B.P. Spanifb Birthwort. 

§.ArisToLocutia Pifolochia 
diga Cretica, folio fmilacis, Jemper- 
wirens. H. L. The ever-green Birth- 
wort from Crete, 
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6. Aristorocuia polyrrhizos, 
auriculatis foliis. Virginiana. Pluk, 
Phyt. Virginian Snakeroot. 

7. ARIsTOLOCHIA ereGa, flore 
atro-purpureo, foltis angufiis, radice 
repente. Plum. Cat. Narrow-leav’d 
upright Birthwort, with creeping 
Roots, commonly called Contrayerva 
in Jamaica, | 

8. ArisToLocuia folio cordiformi, 
frore longiffima atro-purpureo, radice 
repente. Plum. Cat. Creeping-rooted 
Birthwort, with long yellowifh-pur-. 
ple Flowers,and an heart-fhap’d Leaf. 

g. ArisToLocHia /candens, fa- 
liis laurinis, fruétu maximo. Climb- 


“ing Birthwort, with Laurel-leaves, 


and the largeft Fruit. ‘ 

The firftand fecond Sorts are ufed 
in Medicine; but, as they are very 
rare in England, their Roots are 
brought from the Southern Parts of 
France, where they are very com- 
mon, and are fold in the Shops. 
Thefe Plants are both tolerably 
hardy, and will endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters very well, in 
the full Ground. Thefe Roots fhould 
be planted early in the Spring, be- 
fore they begin to hoot, in a warm 
Situation; and fhould have a frefh 
light Soil, rather dry than moift. 
They fhould be planted fix Inches 
deep in the Earth, that they may 
be lefs expofed to the Froft; and 
in Summer the Drought will not 
fo foon affect them. They will 
fhoot up about two Feet high, with 
flender trailing Stalks, and produce 
their Flowers in Fume; and, in a 
kindly Seafon, they will perfect their 
Seeds in this Country. It will be 
very proper to have fome Roots of 
each Sort in Pots, which may be 
fheltered under a Frame in very fe- 
vere Frofts, fo that the Kinds may 
be preferved, if thofe in the full. 
Ground should be deftroyed.. i 

The — 
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The third Sort is fometimes ufed © 


in Medicine. This is a mifchievous 
Plant for creeping at the Root; fo 
that if once it has taken in a Gar- 
den, it will be dificult to extirpate 
again, and will deftroy whatever 
Plants grow near it; therefore it 
fhould be planted in fome abject Part 
of the Garden by itfelf, for it will 
thrive in almoft any Soil or Situa- 
tion. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts grow 
wild in Spain, Italy, and the South 
of France; but in England they are 
preferved, for Variety, in Botanic 
Gardens. Thefe muft be planted 
in Pots filled with light rich Earth, 
and fheltered from fevere Cold in 
Winter, otherwife they will be de- 
flroyed thereby; but they fhould 
have as much free Air as poffible 
in mild Weather. Thefe produce 
Flowers every Year; but never per- 
fect their Seeds in this Country. 
The fixth Sort is the Snakeroot, 
which is greatly ufed in Medi- 
cine; but thefe Roots are brought 
over from Virginia. and Carolina, 
where there are two or three Species 
of this Plant. In England, it is 
preferved as a Curiofity, in Pots 
filled with frefh light Earth, and re- 
quires to be fheltered from fevere 
Cold in Winter; in Summer they 
muft be frequently watered, and 
fhould be ‘placed in a well-fheltered 
Situation, where, in a good Sceafon, 
they will perfect their Seeds, by 
which new Plants may be obtained. 
Thefe Seeds fhould be fown on an 
Hot-bed early in the Spring ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
muft be tranfplanted into Pots, and 
managed as hath been directed for 

_ the old Plants. 
. The feventh, eighth, and ninth 
Sorts are Natives of the warmett 
Parts of America; fo muft be pre~ 
e it with great Care in this Clie 
ne von. I, 


i. 
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mate. Thefe may be propatated 
by fowing their Seeds in the Spring : 
the beft Method to raife them is, to 
fow the Seeds in Pots -filled with 
frefh light Earth, and plunge them 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ¢ 
in about a Month or five Weeks 
after the Seeds are fown, the Plants 
will begin to appear: when the 
Plants are advanced to be about two, 
Inches high, they fhould be care- 
fully tranfplanted, each into a fepa- 
rate Pot filled with freth light Earth, 
and fhould then be plunged into the 
Hot-bed again. 

About the Beginning of Auguf? 
thefe Plants will have filled the Pots 
with their Roots, when they fhould 
be fhaken carefully out of the Pots, 
and their Roots trimmed; then they 
fhould be planted into larger Pots 
filled with the fame frefh Earth as 
before ; and thofe which are of low 
Growth fhould be plunged into the 
Hot-bed again; but the taller fhould 
be plunged into the’ Bark - ftove, 
efpecially the ninth Sort, which will 
rife to a great Height. 

The feventh Sort is known in 45 
maica by the Name of Contrayerva, 
and is greatly ufed as an Alexiphar- 
mac, by the Inhabitants of that 
Ifland. 

All thefe three Sorts will require 
to be kept in the Bark-ftove, other- 
wife they will not thrive in this Cli-+ 
mate. 

ARMENTIACA, Apricot. 

I fhall enumerate all thofe Sorts 
which are commonly cultivated in 
England; where this Fruit is gene- 
rally in as great Perfeétion as in molt 
of our neighbouring Countries, efpe- 
cially when they are not planted 
upon a Soil too hot, or againft the 
warmeft-afpected Walls. 

We hare in the Engi Gardens 
about feven Sorts of this Fruit cul+ 
tivated; which are, 

3. The 
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. The Mafculine Apricot. 

. The Orange Apricot. 

. The Algier Apricot. 

. The Roman Apricot. 

. The Turky Apricot. 

. The Breda Apricot. 

7. The Bruffels Apricot. 

The Mafculine is the firft ripe of 
all the Apricots; it is a fmall, 
youndifh Fruit, of ared Colour to- 
wards the Sun; as itripens, the Co- 
Tour fades to a greenifh Yellow on 
the other Side. It is only preferved 
for being the firft ripe, having little 
Flavour; the Tree is very apt to 
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be covered with Flowers; but as- 


they come out early in the Spring, 
they are frequently deftroyed by the 
Cold, unlefs the Trees are covered 
to protect them. 

The Orange is the next ripe Apri- 
cot; this Fruit is much larger than 
the former; and, as it ripens, changes 
to a deep-yellow Colour. The Fleth 
of this is dry, and not high-flavour’d; 
it is better for Tarts than for the 
‘Table. 

The Algier is the next in Sea- 
fon; this is of an oval Shape, a 


‘little compreffed on the Sides ; it. 


turns to a pale-yellow, or Straw- 
colour, when ripe; the Fleth is dry, 
and not high-flavour’d: this, and 
what is by fome Perfons called the 
common Apricot, are often con- 
founded. 
The Roman is the next ripe Apri- 
cot: this is a larger Fruit than the 
former, and not compreffed on the 
Sides ; the Colour is deeper, and the 
Flefh is not fo dry as the former. 
The Turky Apricot is yet larger 
than either of the former, and of a 
globular Figure; the Fruit turns 
40 a deeper Colour than the former ; 
the Fleth is firmer, and of an higher 
Flavour, than either of the former. 
The Breda Apricot, as it is called 
from its being brought from thence 
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into England, was originally brought 
from Africa : thisis a large, roundifh 
Fruit, changing to a deep Yellow 
when ripe; the Flefh is foft, full of 
Juice, and of a deep Orange-colour 
withinfide; the Stone is rounder 
and larger than of the other Sorts: 
this is the beft Apricot we have ; 
and, when ripened on a Standard, 
is preferable to all other Kinds. 

The Brufels is the lateft ripe of 
all the Apricots; for when it is 
planted againft a Wall, it is gene- 
rally the Beginning of Augu/? before 
it is ripe, unlefs when it is planted 
to a full South Afpeét; which is 
what fhould not be prattifed, becaufe 
the Fruit is never well-tafted which 
grows in a warm Expofure. ‘This 
Fruit is of a middling Size, rather 
inclining to an oval Figure; red on 
the Side next the Sun, with many 
dark Spots, and of a greenifh-yellow 
on the other Side; the Flefh is firm, 
and of an high Flavour ; the Fruit 
often cracks before it is ripe. This 
is commonly preferred to the former 
Sort by.moft People; but, when the 
other is planted as a Standard, the 
Fruit is fuller of Juice, and of a 
richer Flavour, than this. 

Mof People train thefe Trees, 
when they are defigned for Stand- 
ards, up to Stems of fix or feven 
Feet high, or bud them upon Stocks 
of that Height; but this is a Practice 
I would not recommend, becaufe 
the higher the Heads of thefe. Trees 
are, the more they are expofed to 
the cutting Winds in the Spring, 
which too frequently deftroy the | 
Bloffoms; and the Fruit is alfo | 
more liable to be blown down in 
Summer, efpeciaily if there fhould 
happen to be much Wind at the 
time when the Fruit is ripe 3. which, 


by falling from a great Height, will | 


be bruifed and fpoiled; therefore I 
prefer Half-ftandards, of about two © 
and § 
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and an half, or three Feet in the 

. Stem, to thofe which are much taller; 
or to plant them as Dwarfs againft 
an Efpalier, where,.if they are ikil- 
fully managed, they will produce a 
large Quantity of good Fruit; and 
the Trees in Efpalier may be more 
conveniently covered in the Spring, 
when the Seafon proves bad; where- 
by there will be a Certainty of Fruit 
every Year. 

Thefe Fruits are all propagated 
by budding them on Plum-ftocks, 
and will readily take upon almoft 
any Sort of Plum, provided the 
Stock be free and thriving, except 
the Brufels Kind, which is ufually 
budded on a Sort of Stock, com- 
monly called the St. Julian, which 
better fuits this Tree, as being gene- 
rally planted for Standards, than 
any other Sort of Plum will, The 
manner of raifing the Stocks, and 
budding thefe Trees, fhall be treated 
of under their particular Articles, 
to which I refer the Reader, and 
fhall proceed to their Planting and 
Management. 

Thefe Trees are all, except the 
two laft Sorts, planted againft Walls, 
and fhould have an Eaft or Weft 
Afpe&t ; for if they are planted full 
South, the great Heat caufes them 
to be mealy before they are well 
eatable. 

The Borders under thefe Walls 
fhould be fix Feet wide, at leaft, 
and, if it were more, the better; 
but I would never advife the making 

of them fo deep as is the general 

Cuftom; for if the Earth be two 
Feet deep, or two and an half at 
moft, it is enough. 

If your Ground is a wet cold 
Loam or Clay, you fhould raife your 
Borders as much above the Level of 

_~ the Surface as it will admit, ‘laying 
_ fome Stones or Rubbifh id the Bot- 
_ tom, to prevent the Roots from 
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funning downwards; but if you 
plant upon a Chalk or Gravel, you 
muft remeve it to a confidetable 
Width, to make room fora good 
Soil to be put in; but you need not 
go above two Feet and an half deep 
at moft. 

The Soil I would in general ad- 
vife to be ufed for thefe, and all 
other Sorts of Fruit-trees, is frefh 
untry’d Earth, froma Paiture-ground, 
taken about ten Inches deep, with 
the Turf, and laid to rot and mel- 
low at leaft twelve Months before 
it is ufed ; and this muf be kept 
often turned, to fweeten and imbibe 
the nitrous Particles of the Air. 

When the former Soil of the Bor- 
der is taken away, this frefh Earth 
fhould be carried in the Place; and, 
if the Borders are filled with it two 
Months before the Trees are planted, 
the Ground will be better fettled, 
and not fo liable to fink after the 
Trees are planted: in filling of the 
Borders the Ground fhould be raifed 
four or five Inches above the Level 
they are defigned, to allow for the 
Settling. 


Your Borders being thus prepared, 


make choice of fuch Trees as are 
but of one Year’s Growth from bud- 
ding; and, if your Soilis dry, or 
of a middling Temper, you fhould 
prefer O@ober as the beft Seafon 
for Planting, efpecially having, at 
that time, a greater Choice of ‘Trees 
from the Nurferies, before they 
have been picked and drawn over 
by other People. The manner of 
preparing thefe Trees for Planting 
being the fame in common with 
Other Fruit-trees, I fhall refer the 
Reader to the Articie of Peaches, 
where he'll find it largely treated 
of. 

Your Trees being thus prepared, 
you muft mark out the Diftances 


they are to fland, which, in a good 


. Zz frong 
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firong Soil, or againft a low Wall, 
fhould be ‘twenty Feet or more ; 
but, in a moderate one, cighteen 
Feet is a good reafonable Diftance ; 
then make an Hole where each Tree 
is to ftand, and place its Stem about 
four Inches from the Wall, inclining 
the Head thereto; and, after having 
fixed the Tree in the Ground, nail 
the Branches to the Wall, to prevent 
their fhaking; then cover the Surface 
of the Ground round the Root with 
rotten Dung, to keep out the Froft: 
in this State let it remain till Febru- 
ary, when, if the Weather is good, 


you muft un-nail the Branches of - 


your Trees, fo as not to dilturb their 
Roots; and, being provided with a 
fharp Knife, put your Foot clofe to 
the Stem of the Tree; and, having 
placed your Left-hand to the Bottom 
of the Tree, to prevent its being 
difturbed, with your Right-hand cut 
off the Head of the Tree, to about 
four or five Eyes above the Bud, fo 
that the floping Side may be toward 
the Wall. 

In the Spring, if the Weather 
proves dry, you mutt, now-and-then, 
give your Trees a gentle Refrefhing 
with Water ; im the doing of which, 
if you obferve to water them with 
a Rofe to the Watering-pot, all 
over their Heads, it will greatly help 
them ; and alfo lay fome Turf, in 
the manner direfted for Apples, or 
fome other Mulch, rourd the Roots, 
to prevent their drying during the 
Summer-feafon : as new Branches 
are produced, obferve to nail them 
to the Wall in an horizontal Pofition; 
and fuch Shoots as are produced 
fore-right, muft be intirely difplaced. 
This muft be repeated as often as is 
neceflary, to prevent their hanging 
from the Wall; but by no means 
ftop any of the Shoots in Summer. 

At Michaelmas, when the Trees 
have done growing, you muft un- 
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nail their Branches, and fhortem 
them in proportion to their Strength; 
a vigorous Branch may be left eight 
or nine Inches long, but a weak one 
fhould not be left above five or fix. 
I fuppofe many People will wonder 
at this Direction, efpecially having 
allowed fuch a Diftance between the 
Trees, as believing, by this Ma- 
nagement, the Wail will never be 
filled; but my Reafon for it is, 
that 1 would have no Part of the 
Wall left unfurnifhed with Bearing- 
wood ; which muft confequently be 
the Cafe, if the Branches are left to 
a great Length at firft; for it feldom 
happens, that more Buds than two 
or three fhoot for Branches; and 
thefe are, for the moft part, fuch as 
are at the extreme Part of the laf 
Year’s Wood ; fo that all the lower 
Part of the Shoots become naked, 
nor will they ever after produce 
Shoots; and this is the Reafon we 
fee fo many Trees which have their 
Bearing-wood fituated only in the 
extreme Part of the Tree. 

Wher you have fhortened the 
Shoots, be fure to nail them as ho- 
rizontally as poffible ; for upon this 
it is that the future Good of the 
Tree chiefly depends. . | 

The fecond Summer obferve, as 
in the firft, to difplace all fore-right 
Shoots, as they are produced, nail- 
ing-in the other clofe to the Wall 
horizontally, fo that the Middle of the 
Tree may be kept open; and never 
fhorten any of the Shoots in Sum- 
mer, unlefs to furnifh Branches to 


fill vacant Places on the Wall; and — 


never do this later than 4pri/, for 
Reafons hereafter given in the Ar- 
ticle of Peaches. At Michaelmas 
fhorten thefe Shoots, as was directed 
for the firit Year ; the ftrong ones 
may be left nine or ten Inches, and 
the weak ones fix or feven at moft. 


| 
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The following Year’s Manage- 
ment will be nearly the fame with 
this; but only obferve, that Apri- 
cots produce their Bloffom-buds, not 
only upon the laft Year’s Wood, but 
alfo upon the Curfons or Spurs, 
which are produced from the two 
Years Wood: a great Care fhould 
therefore be had in the Summer- 
management, not to hurt or difplace 
thefe: obferve alfo to fhorten your 
Branches at the Winter-pruning, fo as 
to furnifh frefh Wood in every Part 
of the Tree; and be fure to cut cut 
intirely ali iuxuriant Branches, or 
difplace them as foon as they are 
produced ; which, if left to grow, 
would exhauft the Nourifhment 
from the bearing Branches, which, 
in my Opinion, cannot be too ftrong, 
provided they are kindly; for the 
more vigorous your ‘Tree is, the 
more likely it is to refift the Injuries 
of the Weather; and I have often 
feen Trees brought to fo weak a 
Condition, as to be able only faintly 
to blow their Bloffoms, and then 
moft or all of the bearing Branches 
have died ; which has given Occa- 
fion to the Owner to imagine it 
was the Effect of a Blight, when, 
in reality, it was only for want of 
right Management. And, I am fully 
perfuaded, half the Blights we hear 
complained of, proceed from nothing 
elfe but this. 
- Thefe few Rules, well executed, 
together with a little Obfervation 
and Care, will be fufficient; and, 
to pretend to prefcribe particular: 
Diretions for all the different Ac- 
cidents, or manner of treating Fruits, 
would be impoffible; but I believe 
the Reader will find what has been 
faid, if duly attended to, will anfwer 
his Defign; for, without diligent 
Obfervation, there can be no {uch 
thing as a fkilful Manager, let him 


ae 
have ever fo many or good Inftruc-’ 
tions laid down to him. * 

The Braffels and Breda Apricots, 
being, for the moft part, planted’ 
for Standards, will require very little 
Pruning or Management; only ob- — 
ferveto take outall dead Wood,or fuch 
Branches as crofs each other; this 
muft be done early in Autumn, or 
in the Spring, after the cold Weather 
is paft, that the Part may not canker 
where the Incifion is made. 

ARMERIUS, Sweet - William. 
Vide Caryophyllus Barbatus. 

ARTAPHAXIS, — Creeping 
fhrubby Orrach, ; 

The Charaéers are; 

It hath blink Flowers, fomewhat 
like Orrach : the Empalement of the 
Flower is of two Leaves: the Flower 
ts of tavo Leaves, hich are larger 
than thofe of the Empalement: there 
are fix Stamina accompanying the 
Ovarium: the Empalement inclofes 
the Ovarium, which turns to a fingle 
Seed. 

The Species are ; 

1. ARTAPHAXIS inermis, foliis 
undulatis. Lin. Trailing fhrubby 
Orrach, with waved Leaves. 

2. ARTAPHAXIS inermis, foliis 
planis. Lin. Dwarf fhrubby Orrach, 
with plain Leaves. 

3. ARTAPHAXIS ramis /fpino/fis. 
Liz. Shrubby Orrach, with prickly 


_ Branches. 


The firft Sort has been preferved in 
many Gardens of curious Plants for 
fome Years: it came from the Cape 
of Good Hope into the Gardens of 
Holland, and has been fpread into 
feveral Parts of Europe: the Branches 
of this Plant, being flender and trail- 
ing, muft be fupported by Sticks 
from lying upon the Ground. There 
is very little Beauty either in the 
Leaves or Flowers; fo it is only 
kept for Variety: it may be eafily 

I 3 propa-. 
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‘propagated, by Cuttings in any of 


the Summer-months; and will re- 
quire to be fheltered in Winter, 
otherwife the Plants will not live 
thro’ the Winter in England. 

The fecond and third Sorts are 
Jow fhrubby Plants: thefe were 
brought from the Levant by Dr. 
Tournefort: the fecond he ranges 
with the Docks, and the third 
with the Orraches; but they agree 
very welli.in their Charafters; fo 
fhould be ranked in the fame 
Genus. 

Thefe may be propagated either 
by Cuttings in the Spring, or by 
fowing the Seeds upon a fhady Bor- 
der in March: they are both pretty 
hardy, and will live abroad in mild 
Winters, if they are planted inawarm 
Situation; but one or two Plants 
may be houfed, for fear thofe which 
are expofed fhould be deftroyed. 

ARTEMISIA, Mugwort. 

The Chara@ers are; 

The Flowers and Fruit of this Plant 
are very like thofe of the Wormwood, 
but grow -ere& upon the Branches: 
the Florets are of a purplifo Colour ; 
and the Leaves, for the moft part, 


- terminate in a foarp Point, are cut 


into many Segments, and are of a 

dark-green on the Upper-fide, and 
hoary on the other Side. 
The Species are ; 

1. ARrTEMISIA wvalgaris major, 

caule &F flore purpurafcentibus. C. B. 

Common great Mugwort, with pur- 


plih Stalks and Flowers. 


2. ARTEMISIA wulgaris major, 
caule ex viridi albicante. Tourn. 
Common great Mugwort, with whi- 
tifh-green Stalks. 

3. Artemisia foliis ex luteo va- 
viegatis. H, R. P. The yellow- 
ftriped Mugwort. 

4. Artemisia foliis ex albo 
wariegatis. The white-ftriped Mug- 
wort, | 
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The firft of thefe Species is very 
common upon dry Banks and Dung- 
hils in divers Parts of England, 
and is rarely admitted into a Gar- 
den. ‘The fecond Sort is a Variety 
of the firft, which is rarely found 
in England: but the third and fourth 
Sorts are only preferved in Gardens, 
for the Beauty of their variegated 
Leaves. Thefe Sorts may all be 
propagated by parting of their Roots 
either in Spring or Autumn, and will 
grow in almoft any Soil or Situation ; 
but, as they are fubjeét to fpread 
very far, and foon over-run a Jarge 
Spot of Ground, they fhould be 
confined, by cutting off their Side- 
fhoots, to keep them within Com- 
pafs; nor fhould they be planted 
too near to other Plants, left, by 
their fpreading Roots, they fhould 
overbear and deftroy them. 

The firft Species of this Plant is 
ufed in Medicine: the Plant is com- 
monly gathered by the Herb-women 
in the Fields, and brought to the 
Markets :-it is from one Species of 
Mugwort, and not improbably the 
firft, that the famous Moxa, which 
is ufed to burn for curing the Gout, 
is taken, it being the Lanugo, or 
downy Subftance, which adheres ta 
the Under-part of the Leaf. 

ARTICHOKE is call’d by the 
Latins Cinara. 

The CharaGers are; 

It is very like the Thifile 3 but hath 
large fcaly Heads, which are foapd 
Somewhat like the Cone of the Pine- 
tree: the Bottom of each Scale, as 
alfo at the Bottom of the Florets, is a 
thick flefoy eatable Subflance. 

The Species are ; 

1. Crnara hortenfis, foliis acule- 
atis, 5 non aculeatis.C. B. The Gar- 
den - artichoke, with prickly and. 
{mooth Leaves. » i 

2. Cinara hortenfis, non acule- 
ata, capite fubrubente. H.R. P. ae 
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den-artichoke, without Prickles, and 
redifh Heads. 

3. CINARA flveftris Betica. 
Cluf. Gur. Poff. The wild Artichoke 
of Betia. 

4. CINARA /pinofa, cujus pediculi 
eftantur. C.B.P, The Chardon 
or Cardoon, vzlgo. 

I thought proper to introduce this 
Genus under the Name Artichoke, 
which being the generally-receiv’d 
Name of the only valuable Species, 
it might be better here plac’d than 
under the Latin Name Cinara. 

There is at prefent but one Sort 
_ of Artichoke cultivated in the Gar- 
dens near London, which is that com- 
monly known by the Name of the 
red Artichoke: formerly the green 
French Sort was the moft common ; 
but fince the red Sort has been in- 
troduc’d, the other has been reject- 
ed, as being vaftly inferior in Good- 
nefs thereto. 

The manner of propagating this 
Plant is from Slips or Suckers taken 
from the old Roots in February or 
March, which, if planted in a good 
Soil, will produce large fair Fruit 
the Autumn following : but as this 
is a Plant which few Gardeners, that 
have not been inftructed in the 
Kitchen-gardens near London, under- 
{tand to manage well, I fhall be the 
more particular in my Directions 
about it. 

At the Latter-end of February, or 
in March, according to the Good- 
nefs of the Seafon, er Forwardnels 
of the old Artichoke-ftocks, will be 
the proper time for drefling them, 
which muft be thus perform’d: 
With your Spade remove all the 
Earth trom about your Stock, down 
below the Part from whence the 
young Shoots are produced, clear- 
ing the Earth from between the 
Shoots, fo as to be able to judge. 
the Goodnels of each, with their 
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proper Pofition upon the Stock ; 
then make choice of two of the 
cleareft, ftraiteft, and moft promif- 
ing Plants that are produced from 
the Under- part of the Stock, which 
you are to let remain for a Crop; 
then with your Thumb force off all 
the other Plants and Buds, clofe to 
the Head of the Stock, from whence 
they are produc’d, and with your 
Spade draw the Earth about the two 
Plants which are left, and with your 
Hands clofe it faft to each of them, 
feparating them as far afunder as 
they can conveniently be plac’d 
without breaking them, obferving 
to crop off the T ops of the Leaves 
which hang down, with your Hands: 
your Ground being levell’d between 
the Stucks, you may fow thereon a 
{mall Crep of Spinach, which will 
be taken off before the Artichokes 
will cover the Ground ; and be fure 
to keep them clear from Weeds ; 
and toward the Latter-end of 4pri/, 
or the Beginning of May, when your 
Plants begin to thew their Fruit, you 
muft carefully look over your Stocks, 
and draw up all young Plants from 
them, which may have been pro- 
duc’d fince their Dreffing, and cut 
off all Suckers which are produc’d © 
from the Stems of the Artichokes, 
leaving only the principal Head, by 
which means your Fruit will be the 
larger: when your Artichokes are 
fit to gather, you muft break, or cut 
them down clofe to the Surface of 
the Ground, that your Stocks may 
make ftrong frefh Shoots before the 
End of O@ober, which is the Seafon 
for Earthing, or, as the Gardeners 
term it, Landing ici up; which 
is thus done: 

Cut off all the siesta Shoots quite 
clofe to the Surface of the Ground ; 
then dig between every Stock, raifing 

all the Earth between each Row of 
Bodine into a Ridge, as is done in 
T4 the 
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the common Method of trenching 
Ground, fo as that the Row of Ar- 
tichokes may be exaétly in the Mid- 
dle of each Ridge ; this will be fuf- 
ficient to guard them againft Froft: 
and I would here recammend it to 
the Public, as infinitely preferable 
to long Dung, which is by the Un- 
fkilful often ufed, and is the Occa- 
fion of their Fruit being {mall, and 
almoft without any Bottoms to them ; 
for there is not any thing fo hurtful 
to thefe, as new Dung being either 
buried near, or laid about them. Ob- 
ferve, that although I have mention- 
ed Ofober as the Seafon for earth- 
jng them, yet, if the Weather proves 
mild, it may be deferred till any 
time in November. . 
Since we have experienced, that, 
43n fevere Frofts, thefe Roots are 
fometimes deftroyed, therefore it is 
proper to give fome Directions to 
prevent it ; although this rarely hap- 
pens in dry Ground, in which we 
have but few Inilances of their be- 
ing killed, except in the hard Frofts 
of 1683. and 1739-40. In thefe twa 
Winters moft of the Artichokes were 
deftroyed in England: in the laft of 
- thefe Winters, it happened from the 
little Care which was taken of them, 
there having been no Froft for fo 
amany Years before, which had in- 
jured them, that few People ufed 
any Care to preferve them ; but fince 
that hard Froft, many People have 
yun into the other Extreme of cover- 
ing all their Roots of Artichokes 
with long Dung every Winter,which 
is a very bad Method, becaufe the 
Dung lying near the Roots is very 
apt to rot the beft Plants : therefore 
I would advife the Earthing (or, as 
it is called by the Gardeners, Land- 
ing) of the Artichokes to be defer- 
xed till the Middie or Latter-end of 
Wovember, provided the Seafon con- 
tinues fo long mild; and toward 
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Chriftmas, if there is any Danger of 
fevere Frofts, to lay a Quantity of 
long Dung, Peas-haulm, Tanners 
Bark, or any other light Covering, 
over the Ridges of Earth, which will 
keep out the Froft; and this, being 
at a Diftance from the Roots, will 
not injure them ; but this Covering 
fhould be carefully taken off the Be- 
ginning of February, provided the 
Seafon is mild, or at leaft fo foon as 
the Weather is fo, otherwife the 
Plants will be injured by its lying 
too long upon them. | 

It will alfo be a good Method, 
whenever any Roots of Artichokes 
are dug up in the Autumn, either to 
bury them deep in the Ground in a 
Pit till Spring, or lay them in an 
Heap, fo as that they may be eafily 
cavered in hard Frofts; and thefe 
may be a Supply, if thofe in the 
Ground are deftroyed. 

When you have thus earth’d them 
up, you have nothing more to do 
till Februgry or March, by which 
time they will have grown through 
the Ridge of the Earth ; and, when 
the Weather is proper, mutt be dreff- 
ed as was before directed. 

When you have a mind to make 
a new Plantation, after having dig- 
ged and buried fome very rotten 
Dung in the Ground you have allot- 
ted for that Purpofe, make choice 
of fuch of your Plants as were taken 
from your old Stocks, which are 
clear, found, and not woody, have- 
ing fome Fibres to their Bottom ; 
then with your Knife cut off that 
knobbed woody Part, which joined 
them to the Stock ; and if that cuts 
crifp and tender, it is a Sign of its 
Goodnefs ; but if tough and ftringy, 
throw it away as good for nothing ; 
then cut off the large outfide Leaves 
pretty low, that the Middle, or Heart- 
leaves, may be above them. Your 
Plants being thus prepar'd (if the 
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Weather is very dry, or the Plants 
have been any time taken from the 
Stocks, it will be convenient to fet 
them upright into a Tub of Wa- 
ter for three or four Hours before 
they are planted, which will greatly 
refrefh them), you muft then pro- 
ceed to planting, which mutt be done 
by ranging a Line acrofs the Ground, 
in order to their being plac’d exatt- 


‘ly in a Row, and with a Meafure- 


- 


itick plant them at two Feet Diftance 
from each other in the Rows; and 
if defign’d for a full Crop, five Feet 
Diftance Row from Row: your 
Plants mutt be fet about four Inches 
deep, and the Earth clofed very faft 
to their Roots; obferving, if the 
Seafon proves dry, to keep them wa- 
ter’d two or three times a Week, un- 
til they are growing, after which 
they feldom require any. 

N. B. You may fow a thin Crop 
of Spinach upon the Ground before 
you plant your Plants, obferving to 
clear it from about them after it is 
come up. 

Thefe Plants, in a kindly Seafon, 


or a moift Soil, will produce the 


largeft and beft Artichokes, fome 
time in Avgu/? and September, after 
all thofe from the old Stocks are 
paft; fo that if you intend to con- 
tinue your Artichokes through the 
whole Seafon, you muft plant frefh 
every Year, otherwife you can’t pof- 
fibly have Fruit longer than two 
Months, or ten Weeks. 

If any of the Plants which you 
planted in the Spring, fhould not 
fruit in the Autumn, you may, at the 
Seafon of earthing your Roots, tie 
up the Leaves with a fmail Willow- 


_ twig, Sc. and lay the Earth up clofe 


to them, fo that the Tops of the 


%, Plants may be above-ground ; and 


* 
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» when the Froft comes on, if you will 


cover the Top with a little Straw, 


gr Peas-haulm, thefe Plants will pro- 
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duce Fruit in Winter, or early in 


the Spring. 


But if you intend to plant other: 
things between your Artichokes, you 


mult allow nine or ten Feet between 
the Rows, as is often pra¢tis’d by the 


Kitchen-gardeners near London, who’ 


fow the Ground between with Ra- 


difhes or Spinach, and plant two | 


Rows of Cauliflowers, at four Feet 
Diftance Row from Row, and two 
Feet and an half Diftance intheRows 
between them; fo that there are 
always five Feet allow’d for the Ar- 
tichokes to grow ; and in May,when 
the Radifhes or Spinach are taken 
off, they fow a Row of Cucumbers 
for Pickling, exadtly between the two 
Rows of Cauliflowers, and at three 
Feet Diftance from each other; and 
between the Rows of Cauliflowers 
and Artichokes, plant a Row of Cab- 


bages or Savoys for Winter-ufe, | 


which, when the Cauliflowers are 
drawn off, and the Artichokes ga- 
ther’d, will have full Liberty to 


grow ; and by this means the Ground’ 


is fully employed through the whole 
Seafon. 
In thofe which are planted at five 


Feet Diftance Row from Row, you 


may plant in every other Row a 
Line of Cabbages or Savoys, for 
Winter-ufe, which will be gone by 


the time of landing them up; in thé 


doing of which, you muit lay the 
whole five Feet of Earth into one 
Ridge, except the Ground be ex- 
treme ftiff, or the Plants young, in 
both which Cafes you may lay only 
three Feet and an half: the fame 


Compafs of Ground mutt alfo be al-" 
lowed where they are planted ata’ 


wider Diftance. 

And if, in the Spring, you find 
your Stocks fhoot very weak, which 
may have been occafion’d either by 
hard Frofts, or too much Wet, you 
muft then uncover them, and with 

- your 
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“your Spade loofen and break the 
Earth about them, raifing a {mall 
Hill about each Stock, levelling the 
reft between the Rows, which will 
greatly help them; and in three 
Weeks, or a Month’s time after, they 
are commonly fit to flip. 

Thofe Artichokes,which are plant- 
ed in a moift rich Soil, will always 
produce the largeft and beft Fruit; 
fo that where fuch a Soil can be ob- 
tain’d, it will be proper to make a 
frefh Plantation every Spring, to fuc- 
ceed the old Stocks, and fupply the 
Table in Autumn. But the Roots 
will not live through the Winter in 
a moift Soil, fo that your Stocks 
which you intend fhould remain, to 
fupply the Table early, and to fur- 
nifh Plants, fhould be in a drier Situ- 
ation. You fhould always obferve to 
plant thefe in an open Situation, and 
not under the Drip of Trees, where 
they will draw up very tall, and pro- 
duce fmall infignificant Fruit. 

The third Sort is only preferved 
in Botani¢ Gardens for Variety: and 
the fourth Sort is particularly treat- 
ed under the Article Civara. 

ARTICHOKES of Ferufalem. 
Fide Helianthus. 

ARUM, Wake-robin, or Cuckow- 
pint. 

The Chara&ers are; 

The Leaves, which are intire, are 
ong and triangular, and card or 
darted at the Bafe: the Flower con- 
Sifts of one Leaf, is of an anomalous 
Figure, or foap'd like an Afs’s Ear: 
Jrom the Bottom of the Flower rifes 
the Pointal, accompanied ‘with a great 
many Embryo’s, each of which be- 
comes a roundife Berry, containing one 
er two roundife Seeds. 

This Plant is called Wake-robin, 
from the fharp acrid Tafte, which, 
if eaten, will occafion a violent Pain 
in every Part of the Mouth and 
Throat, attended commonly with a 
great Defluxion of Water, 
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The Species are; 


1. Arum vulgare non maculatum. 
C. B. P. Common Arum or Wake« 
robin. 

2. Arum maculatum, maculis can- 
didis. C.B. P. Arum whofe Leaves 
are mark’d with White. 

3. Arum maculatum, maculis ni- 
gris. C. B. P. Arum with black- 
{potted Leaves. 

4. Arum wens albis, ltalicum 
maximum. C. B. P. Greateft Ita- 
lian Arum, whofe Leaves have white 

‘Veins. 

5. Arum Africanum, flore albo 
odorato. Par. Bat. The African 
Arum, with white fweet-{melling 
Flowers. 

6. Arum efeulentum, fagittaria 
Soliis viridi-nigricantibus, Sloan.Cat. 
Fam. The American eatable Arum, 
with Leaves like Spearwort. 

7. ARUM maximum JE gyptiacum, 
guod vulgo Colocafia. C. B. The Egyp- 
tian Arum, vulgarly called Colocafia. 

8. Arum maximum A gyptiacum, 
quod vulgo Colocafia, cauliculis nigri- 
cantibus, Zeylanica. H.L. Greatett’ 
Egyptian Arum or Colscafia, with 
blackith Stalks. 

The firft Sort is very common un- © 
der Hedges, and by the Sides of 
Banks, in moft Parts of England. 
This is directed by the College of 
Phyficians for medicinal Ufe ; but 
the fecond and third Sorts, which 
are Varieties of the firft, and are 
often found interfperfed with it, I 
believe, may be either of them ufed 
indifferently. ‘Thefe Plants are fel- 
dom kept in Gardens, being fo com- 
mon in the Fields, where they are 
ufually gathered for the Markets. 
The beft Seafon for taking up thefe 
Roots for Ufe, is in Fuly or Augu/t, 
after their Leaves are decayed ; for 
when they are taken up while their 
Leaves are green, the Roots fhrink, 
and lofe moft of their Virtue, . 

The 
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The fourth Sort is equally. hardy 
with our common Sort, and will en- 
dure the Cold of our Winters very 
well. This is preferved in Botanic 
Gardens for Variety ; but is feldom 
planted in Gardens of Pleafure. All 
thefe Plants fhould have a light dry 
Soil, and require no other Culture, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds. 

The fifth Sort produces, in the 
Spring, large white Flowers, upon 
a Pedicle four or five Feet long, 
making an handfome Shew in the 
Green-houfe in aCollection of Plants. 
The Flowers have a faint {weet Scent, 
but continue a long time blowing. 

This is propagated by parting the 
Roots (which are knobbed) in 4z- 
guft, when the Leaves are decayed, 
and muft be planted in Pots filled 
with good rich Earth, and houfed in 
Winter with Oranges, &c. 

The fixth, feventh, and eighth 
Sorts are tenderer, and will not live 
through the Winter without a Stove ; 
thefe have large fair Leaves, but 
rarely produce any Flowers in Eng- 
land. The Roots of thefe three Sorts 
are quite of a different Nature from 
the other Arums, having a foft {weet 
Tafte, fomewhat refembling that of 
an Hazel-nut, and are very much 
eaten in America, where they are 
called Edders ; as is alfo the laft in 
Egypt. } 

_ Thefe are propagated in the fame 
* manner as the fifth; but muft be ne- 
ver expos’d to the open Air with us, 
which will foon deface their Leaves, 
ARUNDO, The Reed. 
The Charafers are ; 
dt is of the Grafs-kind, from which 
it differs only in Magnitude. 
The Species are ; 
1. Arunno vulgaris paluftris. F. 
B. 2.485. The common Reed. 
z. AruNnDo /fativa, gue Donax 
Diofcoridis Theophrafti. C.B. The 
large manur’d Cane or Reed. 
6 
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3. Arunno Indica variegata, feu 
LaconicaT heophrafti.Cornut.55. ‘The 
variegated Reed. 

4. Arunbo dndica arborea, Mam- 
Bu vel Bameu aiG&a. The Bambu- 
cane. 

5. Arunpvo Indica arborea, am- 
plo pediculato folio. BamsBu /pecies al- 
tera. Raii Hif.1316. The other 
Bambu-cane. 

6. AruNDOo fcriptoria atro-rubens. 
C.B.P. Dark-red Reed, which is 
ufed as a Pen for writing. 

7. ARUNDO repens, vel chameca- 
lamus.C.B.P. Dwarf creeping Reed. 

8. Arunpo /faccharifera. C. B, 
The Sugar-cane. ‘This Species is, 
by Dr. Linnzus, made a new Genus, 
by the Title of Saccharum. 

The firft Sort is fo very common 
by the Sides of Rivers, and large 
ftanding Waters, in divers Parts of 
England, that it is needlefs for me 
to fay any thing of its Culture. This 
is cut in Autumn, when the Leaves 
begin to fall, and the Stems are 
changed brown, for making Hedges 
in Kitchen-gardens, and for many 
other Ufes. 

The fecond Sort, although a Na- 
tive of a warm Country, yet will 
bear the Cold of our fevereft Win- 
ters in the open Ground : it dies to 
the Surface in Autumn, and rifes 


_again the fucceeding Spring ; and, 


if keps fupplied with Water in dry 
Weather, will grow ten or twelve 
Feet high the fame Summer ; and is 
very proper to intermix with {mall 
Trees and Shrubs, or tall Plants and 
Flowers, in Bofquets; where, by the 
Oddnefs of its Appearance, it will 
have a good Effe&, in adding to the 
Variety. This is propagated by part- 
ing the Roots early in the Spring, 
before they begin to fhoot, and will, 
ina Year or two, if your Ground 
be good, make very large Stools ; 
fo that from each Clump you may 

have 
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have twenty or thirty large Canes 
produced. 

This Sort is brought from Portu- 
gal and Spain, and is ufed by the 
Weavers, asalfo to makeFifhing-rods, 

The third Sort is.a Variety of the 
fecond, differing therefrom, in have- 
ing variegated Leaves. This, being 
weakened by the Variegation, is of 
much lower Growth, and is more in 
Danger of being deftroyed by Frofts 
fo fhould be fheltered in Winter. 

The two Sorts of Bambu are of 
great Service to the Inhabitants of 


fndia, who make moft of their com- — 


mon Utenfils of the Stems of thefe 
Canes, which grow to a prodigious 
Magnitude in thofe Countries. In 
England they are preferved as Curio- 
fities, and require 2 Stove to preferve 
them in Winter. ‘They require a 
rich light Earth, and fhould be fre- 
quently watered ; their Roots f{pread- 
ing very far, they fhould have a large 
Share of room. I have known one 
of thefe Plants, when put into a large 
Tub, and placed in a Bark-bed in 
the Stove, by being often wateted, 
produce one Stem from the Root up- 
wards of fixteen Feet high in the 
Space of four Mopths. 

The fixth Sort is what the Turfs 
make their Writing-pens withal ; 
this grows in a Valley near Mount 
Athos, as alfo on the Banks of the 
River Fordan; but there are none 
of the Plants in Exgland. This Sort 
may be managed as the Bambu ; as 
may alfo the feventh Sort, which 
grows in Arabia. 

The Sugar-cane is very tender, 
and cannot be. preferved without a 
Stove: it is kept as a great Curiofity 
in the Gardens of fuch as love a Va- 
riety of Plants, as being the Plant 
from whence the Sugar is produced. 

It will grow with us to the Height 
of eight or nine Feet, if carefully 
looked after; and may be propa- 
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gated, by taking off the Side-thooss 
in the Spring, planting them in Pots 


of good rich Earth, plunging the 
Pots into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, to promote their taking freth 
Roots, and muit be often watered, 
The main Stem is very fubje& to 
decay with us in Winter; but the 
Root commonly pufhes out many 
new Shoots: if this happens, you 
muft mind to clear the young Shoots 
from the dead Leaves of the oldStem, 
which will much ftrengthen them, © 

The Sugar-cane is often infefted 
by the fame Infeéts in the Stove in 
England, which are fo deftruétive to 
the Canes in America ; and thefe fre- 
quently attack other Plants, which 
grow near them. Thefe Infeéts were 
originally brought over upon the 
Plants which have been fent from the 
Weft-Indies; and in fome Stoves 
have propagated fo faft, as almoft ta 
cover and deftroy all the Plants. 
Many Direétions have been given ta 
deftroy thefe Vermin, both in Exg- 
land and America; but thefe have 
been tried with little Succefs. As I 
have had frequent Opportunities of 
making Experiments upon thefe In- 
tects in the Stoves, I fhall beg Leave 
to mention what has been the Refult 
of thofe Experiments ; and, if it may 
be of Ufe to the Planters in Ame- 
rica, I fhall think myfelf happy in 
having furnifhed any Hints which 
may be of public Benefit. 

Upon finding the Plants in the 
Stoves greatly infefted with thefe In- 
fe&is, I prepared fome Water, in 
which a large Quantity of Tobacco 
had been foaked twenty-four Hours : 
with this Water I wafhed all the 
Plants with Sponges, to make them 
as clean as poffible, fo that very few, 
Infeéts appeared, or, at leaft, feemed 
to have Life; but, in two er-three. 
Days after, they were covered again 
as much as before. I then tried an 

Infufion, 
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Infufion of Guiney-pepper, another 
of Brimftone, and afterwards of ma- 
ny other Things, needlefs to repeat ; 
but found thefe Things were of lit- 
tle or no Ufe; nor could I, by any 
Wathing or Cleaning, get the bet- 
ter of thefe Infeéts ; and, feeing the 
Plants daily decline, I began to fu- 
fpect, that the Caufe of this great In- 
creafe of the Infeéts was from a 
Weaknefs and Diftemper in the 
Plants: therefore I applied myfelf 
to remedy this, by taking all the 
Plants out of the Pots, planting them 
in better Earth, removed the old Tan 
out of the Bark-bed, and put in new ; 
then wafhed the Plants with com- 
mon Water, to get off as many of 
the Infeéts as I could, and plunged 
them into the new Tan : by this Ma- 
nagement I recovered the Plants to 
a vigorous State, when the Infetts 
left them ; and this I have often re- 
peated with the fame Succefs; and 
have frequently obferved, that,when 
Plants of the fame Kind grow near 
each other, if one has been fickly, 
the Infeéts have fpread over it,while 
the healthy Plants have efcaped 
them: and, from all the repeated 
‘Trials I have made upon the Growth 
of Plants, I have been fully convin- 
ced, that thefe Infects are not the 
Canfe, but the Effect, of the Sick- 
nefs of Plants; fo that, inftead of 
applying ourfelves to deftroy the In- 
fe&ts, we fhould rather endeavour to 
recover the Plants to Health; for 
no healthy Plant is ever feized by 
thefe Infeéts; but, whenever the Per- 


{piration of the Plant is ftopped, they © 


immediately attack it; and, by their 
fudden and numerous Increafe, foon 
overfpread the whole Surface of the 
Plant. 
ASARUM, .Afarabacca. 
The Chara&ers are; 

— The Calyx (or Flower-cup) is di- 
wided into four Parts: the Fruit is 


fa’ 


, ! 
divided into fix Cells, which are fil- 
ed with oblong Seeds: to which may 
be added, The Leaves are rousdifb, 
thick, and almof? of the Colour of thofe 
of the Toy-tree. 

There are two Species of this Plant 
in the Exgii/b Gardens ; viz. 

t. Asarum. C. B, The common 
Afarabacca. 

2. Asaru™M Canadenfe. Cornut. 
The Canada Afarabacca. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is very com- 
mon, and hath been found wild, in 
fome Parts of England, though but 
rarely ; it delights in a moilt fhady 
Place ; and is increafed by’ parting 
the Roots in Autumn. This is the 
Sort which is ufed in Medicine. 

It is chiefly ufed in green Eme- 
tics for Madnefs; and it isa great 
Sternutatory ; a {mall Quantity of 
the Powder of the Leaves, being 
mixed with Snuff, will occafion vio- 
lent Sneezings. 

The Powder of this Herb has 
been ftrongly recommended by the 
Inhabitants of Norfolk, to be ufed on 
Cattle when troubled with the late 
raging Diftemper, which, if blown 
up the Noftrils of the fick Cattle, 
will occafion a violent Difcharge 
from the Head by the Noftrils ; and 
this, they have affirmed, has cured 
great Numbers of Cattle, which were 
at the laft Stage of the Diftemper. 

The Canada Sort is tolerably 
hardy, and will endure our common 


- Winters in the open Ground, being 


rarely hurt but by great Frofts, or 
planting it in a wet Soit. This is 
propagated as the other. 

Both thefe Sorts preferve their 
green Leaves in Winter, which de. 
cay as their new ones are produced : 
their Flowers appear in 4pri/, which: 
grow fo clofe to the Ground, as not 
to be feen, unlefs you put away the 
Leaves with your Hand: the firt 
Sort produces ripe Seeds ; but it is 

not 
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not worth the Trouble of fowing, it 
being two Years before thefe Plants 
will have any Strength; and they are 
much eafilier raifed by Slips : the fe- 
cond very rarely produces good Seeds 
in England. 

ASCLEPIAS, Hirundinaria, or 
Swallow-wort. 

The Charaéers are ; 

It hath a Flower confifting of one 
Leaf, which is divided inta five Parts, 
expanded in form of a Star: the Ovary 
becomes a Fruit, which is, for the 
mofi part, compofed of tavo membra- 
nous Hufks, which open from the Bot- 


tom to the Top, inclofing many Seeds, - 


which are covercd with a fine Down, 
and are fixed to the Membrane, juft 
as Scales are difpofed upon the Skins 
of Fifbes: this Plant hath no milky 
Fuice, wherein it differs from the 
Dogs-bane. 
The Speczes are; 

' 4. Ascrerias albo fore. C. B. 
The common Swallow-wort, with 
white Flowers. 

2. AsCLEPIAS nigro flore. C. B. 
The common Swallow-wort, with 
black Flowers. . 

3. AscLEPIAS anguffifolia, flore 
fravefcente. H.R. Par. The nar- 
row-leav’d Swallow-wort, with yel- 
low Flowers. 

4. AscLePias Africana aixoides. 
Tourn, The African Swallow-wort, 
commonly called, Frit:Haria craffa. 

5. AscLePias Africana aixoides, 
flore pulchre fimbriato. Com. Rar. 
The African Swallow-wort, with fair 
hairy Flowers, commonly called, Fri- 
tillaria.craffa major. 

6. AsciePias Africana aixoides, 
folio compreffo digitate F criftato. 
Boerh. Ind. The African Swallow- 
wort,with crefted Leaves, commonly 
called, the Cockfcomb Fritillaria. 

The three firft Sorts arevery hardy, 
and will endure the Winter’s Cold in 
the open Ground: the firft Sort is 
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fometimes ufed in Medicine, and is 
for that Purpofe preferved in the Phy- 
fic-gardens: they are all three of . 
them propagated, by parting their 
Roots, either in Spring or Autumn ; 
and will grow in almoft any Sort of 
Soil: they may be alfo raifed from 
Seeds, which muft be fown early in 
the Spring, in a Bed of common 
Earth ; and the fecond Year the 
young Plants will produce Flowers ; 
but thefe, excepting the fecond Sort, 
rarely produce any good Seeds in 
England. 

The fourth, fifth, and fixth Sorts . 
are Natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and were firft brought from thence 
into the Dutch Gardens, and were 
afterwards brought into England: 
thefe Plants are propagated, by 
planting Cuttings in any of the Sum- 
mer-months; which Cuttings fhould 
be taken from the Plants, at leaft a 
Week before they are planted, and 
laid in a dry Place, that the Wound 
may be healed, and the Moifture 
evaporated, otherwife they are very 
apt to ret: thefe Cuttings muft be 
planted in fmall Pots filled with a 


fandy Soil; and, after having ftood 


about a Week abroad in a fhady 
Place, you may plunge the Pots into 
a very moderate Hot-bed, which 
will greatly forward their making 
new Roots: in about a Month’s 
time after planting, you muft begin 
to harden them, by expofing them 
to the open Air; but do not let 
them receive much Wet, which is 
a great Enemy to thefe Plants; and, 
in the Beginning of September, you 
muft houfe them with the fmaller 


Sorts of Aloes, giving them very 


little Water in the Winter-feafon. 
The fifth Sort is very fubje& to 
flower every Year; but the fourth 
and fixth Sorts flower but feldom ; 
though neither of them is fo apt to 
flower, if expofed to the open Air 
in 
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in Summer : therefore it is the bet- 
ter Way to let them remain in the 
Houfe moft Part of the Year, giving 
them as much free Air as poflible, 
when the Weather will permit, and 
never letting them have much Wa- 
ter. With this Management all the 
Sorts will thrive much better, and 
oftener produce Flowers. 

Although there is no great Beauty 
in thefe Flowers, when blown; yet, 
for their extreme Oddnefs, they will 
deferve a Place in every curious Col- 
lection of Plants. 

Thefe Flowers fo much refemble, 
in Smell, ftinking Flefh, that the 
Flies will cover them with their Eggs, 
which come fo far, as juft to have 
Life ; but, not finding proper Nou- 
rifhment, they foon perifh. 

The fixth Sort’ is only a Variety 
of the fourth, and is very apt to run 
back to its Original ; fo that, in or- 
der to preferve this Variety, all the 
Branches which go back to their ori- 
ginal Smalnefs, muft be conftantly 
taken off; and fome of the broadeft 
mutt be frequently planted into other 
Pots; for, if young Plants are not 
conftantly raifed, the old ones will 
foon degenerate. 

The Flowers of thefe two Sorts 
are of a dufky-yellow Colour, che- 
quered and {potted with Black, fome- 
what refembling the Belly of a Frog: 
the fourth Sort, when preferved in 
a warm Stove, or if the Pots are 
plunged into a Bark-bed, will flower 
often, and fometimes produce Pods 
of Seed. 

The Flowers of the fifth Sort are 
of a dark Colour, and are very hairy ; 
‘ thefe are larger than thofe of the 
other Sort, but are not fo beautiful, 
and have a much ftronger Scent of 
Carrion. 

ASCYRUM, St. Peter’s-wort. 

The Chara@er is ; 
This Plant differs from St. Fobn’s- 


RS 
ewort, only in having a pyramidal 
Seed-veffel, which is divided into frve 
Cells. 

We have only two Sorts of this 
Plant in England; viz. 

1. ASCYRUM magno fore. Cy 
B.P. The large-flowering St. Pe- 
ter’s-wort. 

z. AscyruM Balearicum frute- 
Seens, maximo fiore luteo, foltis minos 
ribus, fubtus verrucofis. Salvador, 
Boerh. Ind. Myrto-cifius Penei. Cluf, 
H. The large-flowering St. Peter’s- 
wort from Majorca, with fmall 
warted Leaves. 

The firft of thefe Plants was fent 
into England by Sir George Wheeler, 
to the Phyfic-garden at Oxford, from 
Conftantinopl2, where he found it 
wild: this Plant produces very large 
Flowers, with a great Number of 
Stamina or Threads in the Middle, 
and makes a very agreeable Shew in 
the Wildernefs-quarters, or in fhady 
Borders, where it chiefly delignts ta 
grow: it is very hardy, and in- 
creafes greatly by its creeping Roots, 
which will foon overfpread a Bor- 
der: it is beft when kept in {mall 
Turfs, and not fuffered to run too 
much, which often prevents its flow- 
ering, by having too great a Quan- 
tity of Branches: the Flowers are 
produced in une and Fuly; but. it 
feldom perfe&ts its Seeds with us, 
This will grow in almoft any Soil or 


_ Situation. 


~ The fecond Sort was firft mention- 
ed by Dr. Lote/, who received a 
dried Sample of this Plant from Dr. 
Penne, who found it in Majorca, 
when on his Travels, and was by 
Dr. Lobel called Myrto-ciftus; the 
Flowers, as he thought, refembling 
the Gi/ius, or Rock-rofe, and the 
Leaves thofe of the Myrtle. 

But this Plant was not known to 
any of the modern Botanifts, until 
one Monfeur Sa/vadore, an Apothe- 

Cary, 
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cary, who lived at Barcelona, went 
into thofe Iflands in Search of Sim- 
ples, where he found this Plant; 
and, fending fome Specimens there- 
of into England and Holland, which 
had fome ripe Seeds in their Veffels, 
they were fown; and grew; from 
whence this Plant kath been {pread 
into many curious Gardens. 

_ I have fince received Seeds of this 
Plant from Mixorca, which have pro- 
duced many Plants; but as yet they 
feem different, their Leaves being 
fmaller, and their Branches trail 
more than thofe of the old Plants. 
This Plant is propagated, either 
from Seeds fown on a moderate Hot- 
bed in the Spring, or by planting 
Cuttings in the Summer-months in 
Pots of good Earth, which fhould be 
plunged into an old Hot-bed, and 
kept watered and fhaded in the Heat 
of the Day, until they have taken 
Root, when you may, by degrees, 
expofe it to the open Air; but it 
muft be houfed in Winter with Myr- 
tles, Amomuin Plinii’s, &c. being 
too tender to endure the Cold of our 
“Winters in the open Ground ; but 
may, with a flight Shelter, be eafily 
preferved. It requires frequent, but 
gentle Waterings ; and loves a loofe 
fandy Soil, with a fmall Mixture of 
very rotten Dung. | 
This is worthy of a Place in every 
curious Colle€tion of Plants, for the 
Beauty of its red Shoots, {mall crifp’d 
Leaves, and its continuing to flower 
moft Part of the Year. 
ASH-TREE. Vide Fraxinus. 
ASPARAGUS, Afparagus, Spa- 
ragus, or Sperage ; corruptly called 
Sparrow-grafs. 
The Charaéers are; 

— The Flower confifts of fix Petals or 
Leaves ; the three inner oncs being re- 
flex'd at the Top, after the Fler is 
fallen: the Pointal turns to a foft 
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Berry, intlofing, for the moft part; 
three hard Seeds. 

The Species are ; . 

1. Asparacus /fativis. G. B.P: 
489. Garden Afparagus. 

2. Asparacus /ylveftris, tenuif= 
fimo folio. C.B. P. 489. Wild Afpa- 
ragus, with narrow Leaves. 

3. ASPARAGUS maritimus; craf> 
fire folio. C.B.P. 489. Sea Afpa- 
ragus, with a thick Leaf. 

4. Asparacus aculeatus; [pints 
horridus. GC. B.P. 490. Prickly Afpa- 
ragus. 


5. Asparacus foliis acutis. C. 


’B.P. Sharp-leav’d Afparagus. 


6. Asparacus aculeatus alter; 
tribus aut quatuor fpinis ad eundem 
exortum. C, B, P. Another prickly 
Afparaguis, with three or four Spines 
rifing at the fame Place. 

7. Asparacus aculeatus Africa- 
nus. H.L. Prickly African Afpa- 
ragus. 

8. AspaRAcus aculeatus maxi- 
mus farmentofus Zeylanicus. H. L. 
The largeft prickly bufhy Afparagus 
of Ceylon. 

g. AsparaGus Hi/panicus, acu- 
leis craffiortbus horridus. Inft. R. H. 
Spanifh Afparagus, armed with thick 
Prickles. 

10. Asparacus Creticus fruti- 
cofus, crafforibus F brewioribus acu- 
leis, mogno fruGu. Tourn. Cor. Shrub- 
by Afparagus of Candy, with thick 
and fhort Prickles, and large Fruit. _ 

11. Asparacus Oricntalis, foliis 
galliz. Tourn. Cor. Oriental Afpa- 
ragus, with Ladies-bedftraw-leaves. 

12. AsparaGus Africanus fcan- 
dens, myrti folio anguftiori. Hort. 
Piff, Climbing African Afparagus, 
with a narrow Myrtle-leaf. 

The firft Sort here mentioned is 
that which is generally cultivated in 
Gardens for the Ufe of the Table 
whofe tender Shoots are eaten in the 


Spring, 


i 
i 


_ your Hands. 
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Spring, and are much efteem’d by 
all delicate Palates. ' 

The fecond Sort grows wild in 
the Fens of Lincolnfbire, and fome 
other. Parts of Exgland: but this, 
producing very flender Shoots, is 
rarely cu.tivated in Gardens ; tho’ a 
Friend of mine, who had cultivated 
this Sort for fome Years, affured me, 
it was {weeter, and would come 
earlier in the Spring (without art/fi- 
cial Heat), than the Garden-kind. 

The Garden Afparagus is propa- 
gated by fowing of the Seeds; in 
the procuring of which, you fhould 
be particularly careful, fince the 
Goodnefs of your future Crop, ina 
great meafure, depends thereon: you 
fhould therefore get it from fome 
Perfon of Integrity, or, if you have 
an Opportunity, fave it your‘elf ; 
or in fome other neighbouring Gar- 
den. You muft look over the Afpa- 
ragus-beds in the Beginning of the 
Seafon, and mark fome of the largeft 
and faireft Buds with a Piece of 
Stick : which Buds, when they have 
branched out, may be falten’d to 
Stakes thru{t into the Ground, to 
preferve them from breaking. Thefe 
Buds will, many of them, produce 
great Numbers of red | erries ; which 
fhould be fuffer’d to remain upon the 
Branches until the Latter-end of Sep- 
tember, when the Haulm will begin 
_todecay: then cut off the Branches, 
and ftrip the Berries into a Tub, 
where they may lie in an Heap to 
_ fweat for three Weeks; by which 
time the outer Hufks will be rot- 
ten; then fill the Tub with Warer, 
and with your Hands break all the 
Hufks by fqueezing them between 
Thefe Hufks will all 
{wim upon the Water, but the Seeds 
_ will fink to the Bottom ; fo that by 


_ pouring off the Water gently, the 


Huftks will be carried along with-it; 
_ and by putting frefh Water two or 
me YOu, I, 
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three times, and ftitring-your Seed 
about, you will make it quite clean: 
then fpread your Seed upon a Mat, 
and expofe it to the Sun and Air in 
dry Weather, until it is perfectly 
dry ; when you may. put it intoa 
Bag, and hang it up in a dry Place 
till the Beginning of February ; at 
which time, you muit prepare a Bed 
of good rich Earth, whereon you 
matt fow your Seeds (but not too 
thick, which will caufe your Plants 
to be fmall); and having trod your 
Seed into the Ground, ,rake it over 
{mooth. 

In the. following Summer, keep 
it diligently clear’d from Weeds, 
which will greatly add to» the 


Strength of your Plants; ard. tos 


ward the Latter-end of O&ober, 
when the Haulm is quite wither’d, 
you may {pread a little rotten Dung 
over the Surface of the Ground, 
about an Inch thick; which will 
preferve the young Buds from being 
hurt with the Frotts, &c. 

The Spring following, your Plants 
will be fit to plant out for good (for 
IT would never choofe Plants of more 
than one Year’s Growth, having 


very often experienc’d them to take, 


much better than older, and to pro- 
duce finer Roots): you muft there 
fore prepare your Ground by trencb- 
ing it well, burying therein a good 
Quantity of rotten Dung at the Bot- 
tom of each Trench, that it may lie 
at leaft fix Inches below the Surface 
of the Ground: then level your 
whole Plot very exa@ly, taking out 
all large Stones : but this fhould not 
be done long before you intend to 
plant your Afparagus ; in which you 
muft be govern’d according to the 
Nature of your Soil, or the Seafon; 
for if your Soil is dry, and the Sea- 
fon forward, you may plant early in 
March; but, ina very wet Soil, it 


is better to wait till the End of thar - 


Month, 
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‘Month, or the Beginning of 4p7r7/, 
which is about the Seafon that the 
Plants are beginning to fhoot. I 
know many People have advis’d the 
planting of Afparagus at Michaed- 
mas; but this I have experienc’d to 
be very wrong ; for in two different 
Years I was obliged to tranfplant 
large Quantities at that Seafon ; but 
I had better thrown away the Plants ; 
for, upon Exaniination, in theSpring, 
I found moft of the Roots were 
grown mouldy, and decaying ; and, 


J am fure, not one in five of them. 


fucceeded ; and thofe which did, 
were fo weak, as not to be worth 
their ftanding. 

The Seafon being now come, you 
muit, with a narrow-prong’d Dung- 
fork, carefully fork up your Roots, 
fhaking them out of the Earth, and 
feparating them from each other; 
obferving to lay their Heads even, 
for the more convenient planting 
them, which muft be perform’d in 
this manner : 

Your Plot of Ground being le- 
vell’d, you muft begin at one Side 
thereof, ranging a Line very tight 
crofs the Piece ; by which you muft 
throw out a Trench exactly ftrait, 
and about fix Inches deep, into 
which you muft jay your Roots, 
fpyeading them with your Fingers, 
and placing them upright againit the 
Back of the Trench, that the Buds 
may fland forward, and be about 
two Inches below the Surface of the 
Ground, and at twelve Inches Di- 
fiance from each other; then with 
a Rake draw the Evrth into the 
Trench again, laying it very level, 
which will preferve the Roots in 
their right Pofition: then remove 
your Line a Foot farther back, and 
make another Trench in the like 
manner, laying therein your Plants, 
as before direéted, and continuing 
the fame Didance Row from Row ; 
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only obferving, between every four 
Rows, to leave about two Feet four 
Inches for an Alley to go between the 
Beds to cut the Afparagus, @c. 

Your Plot of Ground being finifh’d 
and levell’d, you may fow thereon 
a {mall.Crop of Onions, which will 
not hurt your Afparagus, and tread 
in your Seeds, raking your Ground 
level. 

There are fome Perfons who plant 
the Seeds of Afparagus in the Place 
where the Roots are to remain; 
which is a very good Method, if it 
is performed with Care. The Way 
is this: After the Ground has been 
well trenched and dunged, they lay 
it level, and draw a Line crofs the 
Ground (in the fame manner as is 
practifed for planting of the young 
Plants); then with a Dibble make 
Holes at a Foot Diftance, into each 
of which you muft drop two Seeds, 
for fear one fhould mifcarry ; thefe 
Holes fhould not be more than half 
an Inch deep; then cover the Seeds, 


by ftriking the Earth in upon it, and - 


go on removing the Line a Foot 
back for another Row; and after 
four Rows are finifhed, leave a Space 
for an Alley between the Beds, if it 
is defigned -to ftand for the natural 
Seafon of Cutting ; but if it is to be 
taken up for Hot-beds, there may 
be fix Rows planted in each Bed; 
and the Diftance in the Rows need 
not be more than nine Inches. This 
fhould be performed by the Midd'e 
of February, becaufe the Seeds lie 


long in the Ground: but if Onions 


are intended to be fown upon the 
Ground, that may be performed a 
Fortnight or three Weeks after, pro- 
vided the Ground is not ftirred fo 


deep as to diiturb the Afparagus-. 


feeds, in raking the Onion-feed into 

the Ground. r 
As the Roots of Afparagus always 
fend forth many long Fibres, which 
- run 
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run deep into the Ground, fo, when 
the Seeds are fown where they are 
to remain, thefe Roots will not be 
broken or injured, as thofe mutt 
which are tranfplanted ; therefore 
they will fhoot deeper into the 
Ground, and make much greater 
Progrefs, and the Fibres will pufh 
out on every Side; which will caufe 
the Crown of the Root to be in the 
the Centre ; whereas, in tran{plant- 
ing, the Roots are made flat againft 
the Side of the Trench. 

When your Afparagus is come up 
(which will be in three Weeks ora 
Month after planting),you muft with 
a {mall Hoe cut up all the Weeds, 
and thin your Crop of Onions where 
they may have come up in Bunches: 
bnt this muft be done carefully, and 
in dry Weather, that the Weeds may 
die as faft as'they are cut up. This 
Work mutt be repeated about three 
times ; which, if well done, and the 
Seafon not too wet, will keep the 
Ground clear from Weeds until the 
Onions are fit to be pull’d up, which 
is commonly in 4ugu/?, and is known 
when their Greens fall down. When 
you have drawn off your Onions, 
you muft clean your Ground well 
from Weeds,which will keep it clean 
ull you earth the Beds ; which muit 
be done in Oober, when the Haulm 
begins to decay ; for if you cut off 
the Haulm while green, the Roots 
will fhoot frefh again, which will 
eo weaken them. This young 
Haulm fhould be cut off with a 
Knife, leaving the Stems two or 
three Inches above-ground ; which 
will bea Guide for you to diitinguifh 
the Beds from the Alleys; then with 
a” clear off the Weeds into the 
Alleys, and dig up the Alleys, bu- 
ying the Weeds in the Bottom, and 


shat thé Beds may be about five Inches 
‘Move the Level of the Alleys: then 


- 
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w the Earth upon the Beds, fo 
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you may planta Row of Coleworts 
in the Middle of the Alleys, but do 
not {ow or plant any thing upon the 
Beds, which would greatly weaken 
your Roots; nor would [ ever ad- 
vife the planting of Beans in the Al- 
leys (as is the Practice of many) ; for 
it greatly damages the two outfide 
Kows of Afparagus. In this man- 
ner it muit remain ull Spring, when 
you mult hoe over the Beds to de- 
{troy all young Weeds; then rake 
them fmooth, and obferve all the 
fucceeding Summer to keep them 
clear from Weeds; and in Ofober 
dig up the Alleys again, as was be- 
fore diretted, earthing the Beds, &c. 
The fecond Spring after planting, 
you may begin to cut fome of your 
Afparagus 5 though it will be much _ 
better to ftay until the third; there- 
fore now you muft fork up your 
Beds with a flat-prong’d Fork, made 
on purpofe,which is commonly call’d 
an Afparagus-fork ;: this muft be done 
before the Buds fhoot in the Spring, 
and with Care, Ieft you fork too 
deep, and bruife the Head of the 
Root; then rake the Beds over 
fmooth, juft before the Buds appear 
above-ground ; which will deitroy 
all young Weeds, and keep your 
Beds clean much longer than if left 
unrak’d, or done as {oon as fork'd; 
and when your Buds appear about 
three or four Inches above-ground, 
then cut them ; but fparingly, only 
taking the large Buds, and fuffering 
the {mall to run up to ftrengthen 
the Roots; for the more you cut, 
the more the Roots will produce ; 
but they will be fmaller, and fooner 
decay. When you cut a Bud, you 
muft open the Ground with your 
Knife (which fhould be very narrow 
and long in the Blade, and filed with 
Teeth like a Saw) to fee whether 
any more young Buds are coming 
up clofe by it, which might be either 
Kz broken 
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broken or bruifed in cutting the 
other ; and ‘then with your Knife 
faw it off about three Inches under- 
ground. ‘This may appear a very 
troublefome Affair to People unac- 
quainted with the practical Part; but 
thofe who are employed in cutting 
Afparagus, wil perform a great 
deal of this Work in a fhort trme; 
but Care in doing it is abfolutely 
neceflary to be obterved by all who 
cut Afparagus. 

The manner of dreffing your AC 
paragus-beds is every Year the fame 
as direGted for the fecond; wiz. 
keeping them from Weeds, digzing 
the Alleys in O@oder, and forking 
the Beds toward the End of March, 
€¥c. only oblerve every other Year 
to lay a little rotten Dang, froma 
Melon or Cucumber-be ed, all over 
your Beds, burying fome in the Al- 
leys alfo, at the time for digging 
them up. This will preferve the 
Ground in Heart to maintain your 
Roots in Vigour; and, by this Ma- 
nagement, a Plot of good Afparagus 
may be continued for ten or twelve 
Years in Cutting, and will produce 
good Buds. 

I cannot help taking notice of a 
common Error that has. long pre- 
vailed with moft People, aehich 18, 
that of not dunging the Ground for 
Afparagus, believing that the Dung 
communicates a ftrong rank Tatte 
to the Afparagus: but that isa great 
“‘Miftake; for tne fweeteft Afparagus 
is that which grows upon the richeit 
Ground, and poor Ground occafions 
that rank Tafte, fo often complain’d 
of; the Goodnefs of Afparagus be- 
ing in the Quicknefs of its Growth; 
which is always proportionable to 
the Goodnefs of the Ground, and 
the Warmth of the Seafon: but, in 
order to prove this, I planted two 
Beds of Afparagus, upon Ground 
which had Dung laid a Foot thick; 


‘intend to have; which if defign 
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and thefe Beds were évery Year 
dunged extremely thick ; and the — 
Afparagus produced from thefe Beds 
was much iweeter than any I could © 
procure. 

The Quantity of Ground neceflary : 
to be planted with Afparagus, to- 
fupply a {mall Family, fhould be 
at leaft eight Rods; lefs than that — 
will not do; for if you cannot cut 
one hundred ata time, it will fearcely 
be worth while; for you muit be 
obliged to keep it, after it is cut, 
two or three Days, to furnith enough 
for one Mefs: but, for a larger 
Family, fixteen Rods of Ground 
fhould be planted, which, if a good 
Crop, will fawn two or three 
hundred each Day in the Height of 
the Seafon. 

But as there are feveral People 
who delight in having early Afpa- 
ragus, which is become a very great 
Trade-in the Kitchen-gardens near. 
Londyp, 1 thail give proper Direce 
tions for the obtaining it any time, 
in Winter. 

You muft firft be provided with 
a Quantity of good Roots, either 
of your own raifing, or purchas'd 
from fuch Gardeners as plant for 
Sale, that have been two or three 
Years planted out from the Seed- 
bed; and having fixed upon the time 
you would willingly have your Afpa 
ragus fit to cut, about fix Week 
before, you fhould prepare a et 
tity of new Stable- -horfedung, whic! 
fhould be thrown in an Heap fo 
a Week, or more, to fecment; the 
it thould be turned over into a 
Heap, where it muft lie anoth 
Week, when it will be fit for 
Then dig outaT’rench in the Grou 
where you intend to make the Be 
the Width of the Frames that a 
defigned to cover it, and the Leng 
in proportion to the Quantity y 


> 


only to fupply a fmall Family, three 


or four Lights at a time will be fuf- 
ficient : then lay down your Dung 
into the Trench, working it very 
regularly, and beat it down very 
tight with a Fork, laying it at leaft 


‘ three Feet in Thicknefs; then put 


your Earth thereon about fix Inches 
thick, ‘breaking the Clods, and lay- 
ing it level; and, at one End, be- 
gin laying your Roots againft a little 
Ridge of Earth, rais’d about four 
Inches high: your Roots muft be 
laid as clofe as poflible one to the 
other, in Rows, with their Buds 
ftanding upright: and between every 
Row lay a imall Quantity of fine 
Mould, obferving to keep the Crown 
of the Roots. exaétly level. When 
you have finifhed laying your Bed 
with Roots, you muit lay fome fiff 
Earth up to the Roots, on the Out- 
fides of the Bed, which are bare, 
to keep them from drying; and 
thru two or three fharp-pointed 
Sticks, about two Feet long, down 
between the Roots, m the Middle of 
the Bed, at a Diftance from each 
other. The Ufe of thefe Sticks is 
to let you know what Temper of 
Heat your Bed is in; which you 
may find by drawing up the Sticks, 
and feeling the Lower-part; and if, 
after the Bed has been made a Weck, 
you find it doth not heat, you may 


_ lay a litthe Straw or Litter round the 
Sides, or upon the Top, which will | 


greatly help it; and, if you find it 
very hot, it will be advifeable to let 
it remain wholly uncovered, and to 
thruft a Jarge Stick into the Dung, 
on each Side of the Bed, in feveral 
Places, to make Holes for the great 
Steam of the Bed to pads off ; which, 
in a fhort time, will reduce the Bed 
to a moderate Heat. 

After your Bed has been made 
a Fortnight, you muit cover the 
Crowns of the Roots with fine Earth, 


about two Inches thick; and when 


the Buds appear above-ground thro’ 
that Earth, you muft again lay on’ 
a frefh Parcel, about three Inches 
thick; fo that, in the Whole, it 
may be five Inches above the Crowns 
of the Roots, which will be fuf- 
ficient. 

Then you muft make a Band of. 


Straw, or long Litter, about four. 


Taches thick, which you muft faften 
round the Sides of the Bed, that the 
Upper-part may be level with the 
Surface of the Ground: this muft 
be faitened with ftrait Sticks about 
two Feet long, fharpened at the 
Points, to run into the Bed; and 
upon this Band you mutt fet your 
Frames, and pat your Glaffes there- 
on; but if, after your Bed hath 
been made three Weeks, you find 
the Heat decline, you muft lay a 
good Lining of frefh hot Dung 
round the Sides of the Bed, which 
will add a freth Heat thereto; and, 
in bad Weather, as alfo every Night, 
keep the Glafles covered with Mats 
and Straw; but, in the Day-time, 
Jet it be all taken off, efpecially 
whenever the Sun appears ; which, 
fhining thro’ the Glailes, will give 
a good Colour to the Afparagus. 

A Bed thus made, if it works 
kindly, will begin to produce Buds, 
for cutting, in about five Weeks, 
and will hold about three Weeks 
in cutting; which, if rightly planted 
with good Roots, wiil produce, in 
that time, about three hundred Buds 
in each Light: fo that, if you would 
continue your Afparagus until the 
Seaton of the Natural being pro- 
duced, you muft make a frefh Bed 
every three Weeks, until the Begin- 


ning of Merch, from the Seafon of . 


your firft Bed being made: for if 
your Jatt Bed is made about a Week 
in March, it will Jaf tt!) the Seafon 


‘of natural Afparagus; and the latt 
3 Beds | 
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‘Beds will come a Fortnight fooner 
to cut than thofe made about Céri/- 
mas; and the Buds will be larger, 
and better colour’d, as they enjoy 
a greater Share of the Sun. » 

If you intend to follow this Me- 
thod of forcing early Afparagus, 
you muft keep planting every Year 
2 Quantity, which you fhall judge 
neceflary, unlefs you intend to buy 
it from fome other Garden: the 
Quantity of Roots necefiary to plant 
one Light, is commonly known by 
the Meafure of the Ground where 


they grew: for in a good Crop, - 


where few Roots are mifling, one 
Rod of Ground will furnifh enough 
for a Light: but thofe who plant 
Afparagus, with a Defign to take it 
up for forcing at two Years End, 
plant fix Rows in each Bed, at ten 
‘Inches Diftance only, and lay the 
Plants in the Rows about eight Inches 
afunder ; which will be a fufficient 
Diftance, as they are defigned to 
yemain but two Years. The beft 
Ground for planting Afparagus, to 
have large Roots for Hot:beds, is a 
Jow moift rich Soil: but for thofe 
that are to remain for a natural Pro- 
duce, a middling Soil, neither too 
wet,’nor too dry: but a frefh fandy 
Ioam, when well dunged, is’ pre- 
ferable to any other. rhe 

All the other Sorts are preferved 
in the Gardens of thofe Perfons whe 
are Lovers of Botany, for Variety. 
Thefe may be all propagated by 
Seeds, ‘which should be fown ‘in 
Yots filled with frefh light Earth, 
early in the Spring: thefe Pots may 
te placed on’ a moderate Hot-bed, 
which will greatly forward the Ve- 
getation of the Seed. When the 
Plants begin to appear, they fhould 
be inured to the open Air by de- 
grees, and muit be kept clear from 
Weeds; as alfo, in dry Weather, 
muit be frequently refrefhed with 
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Water. 
either removed into the Green- 
houfe, or placed under an Hot-bed- 
frame, where they may be protected 
from Froft; for as they are Natives 
of warm Countries, they will not 
endure the Cold of our Climate in 
Winter: the Spring following, juft 
before the Plants begin to fhoot, 
the Roots fhould be turned out of 
the Pots, and the Earth gently fepa- 
rated from them ; then they fhould 


be parted; and as many of the belt. 


Roots as are intended to be pre- 
ferved, fhould be planted each into 
a feparate Pot filled with frefh light 
Earth, and then placed on a very. 
moderate Hot-bed, covered only 
with Mats, juit to promote their 
new Roots ; and when the Weather 


is mild, they may be expofed to the - 


open Air: thefe Plants may be placed 
abroad during the Summer-feafon ; 
but in Winter they muft be pro- 
teted from hard Froft, which will 
otherwife deftroy them. The only 
Culture which thefe Sorts require, 
is, to fhift them every Spring into 


frefh Earth, juft before they- begin 


to fhoot; and as their Roots increafe 
in Magnitude, they fhould be al- 
lowed larger Pots. In Summer they 
muft be frequently watered ; but in 
Winter, when their Green is de- 
cayed, they fhould not have too 
much Water, left it rot them. 

The laft Sort never produces ripe 
Fruit in this Country ; but it in- 
creafes plentifully by Off-fets, which 
fhould be taken off in the Spring, 
before they fhoot, otherwife they 
do not fucceed fo well. ‘The Roots 
of this Sort are very fubject to rot, 
where they have too much Wet in 
Winter. . gn? <<. 

ASPEN-TREE. Vide Populus. 

ASPERUGO, Small wild Bu- 
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Tn Autumn thefe muft be 2 
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The Charaders are; 

It hath a Flower confijting of one 
Leaf, which is foaped like a Funnel, 
and cut into feveral Segments; out of 
ewhofe Empalement rifes the Pointal, 
fixed in the, Bottom of the Flower, 
Surrounded by four Embryoes, which 
afterward become fo many obloug 
Seeds, which ripen in the Empalement, 
that is much inlarged, whofe Parts 
are then fo clofely contracted, that 
they adbere and cling together. 

‘We have but one Sort of this Plant; 


_ which is, 


Asperuco vulgaris. Inf, R. H. 
Small Wild Buglofs, Great Goofe- 
grafs, or German Madwort. 
~ This is an annual Plant, which is 
found wild in fome Parts of Enxg- 
land, as near Newmarket, at Boxley 
in Sufex, and in Holy Ifland. It 1s 
preferved in the Botanic Gardens for 
Variety : it may be eafily propa- 
gated by Seeds, which fhould be 
jown in Autumn; for if the Seeds 
are kept out of the Ground till 
Spring, they do not fucceed fo 
well: when the Plants come up, 
they require no other Culture but 
to keep them clear from Weeds, and 
in May they will flower: in June 
their Seeds will be perfected, which, 
if fuffered to fcatter, will grow again 
in Autumn; {fo that when this Plant 
is once brought into a Garden, it 
will maintain itfelf, provided it be. 
allowed a Place. 

ASPERULA, Woodroof. 

This Plane grows wild in fhady 
Woods in many Parts of England, 
and flowers in Apri and May, and 
is fometimes ufed in Medicine. 

ASPHODELUS, Kingfpear. 

The Chara@ers are; 

The Stalk is round, fmooth, ftrong, 
and branchy: the Leaves are like 
thofe of a Leek, but fironger and 
narrower: the Flowers are divided 
commonly as far as the Bafis, naked, 


fiellated, embracing the Ovary like 
@ Calyx: the Apex of the Ovary puts 
forth fix Stamina, and a long Tube 
from the C:ntre, which becomes a 
roundife Fruit, carnous, triangular, 
and divided into three Partitions, in - 
which are inclofed triangular Seeds. 
The Species are; | 

1. Aspuopetus /uteus & flore 
&F radice. C.B. The yellow Af- 
phodel, or Kingfpear. ; 

2. AspHonetus albus ramofus 
mas. C. B. The great white branch- 
ing Afphodel, or Kingfpear. 

3. AsPHopELUS aldus, non ra- 
mofus. C. B, The white unbranched 
Afphodel, or Kingfpear. 

4. Aspuovetus albus ramofus 
minor, fou ramofus alter. H.R. Par. 
Small white branched Afphodel, or 
Kingfpear. 

5. AsPHODELUS purpurascens, fo- 
lits maculatis, C.B.P. Parplith 
Afphodel, with {potted Leaves. 

6. AsPHODELUS /foliis compreffis 
afperis, caule patulo. Inf. R. H. 
Afphodel with rough compreffed 
Leaves, and a fpreading Stalk. 

7. ASPHODELUS Africanus an- 
gufifolius luteus minor. Inft. R.-H. 
Small yellow African Alphodel, with 
narrow Leaves. 

8. AspuHopvetus /fpiralis luteus 
Ttalicus, flore magno. H.R. Par. 
Yellow fpiral Italian Afphodel, with 
a large Flower. 

g. AspnHovetus albus minimus. 
C.B.P. Smalleft white Afphodel. 

10. Aspuovetus folits fftulofis. 
C. B. P. Afphodel with fiftulous 
Leaves. 

11. AsPHODELUS Creticus luteus 
Jerotinus patulus, folio afperc. Tourn, 
Cor. Late yellow {preading Afpho- 
del of Condy, with a rough Leaf. 

Thefe Plants are all of them ex- 
treme hardy, and will profper in 


almott any Soil, that is not too tie 


or wet, which is fubject to rot the 
K 4 Roots 
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Roots in Winter. The Way to in- 
creafe them is, by parting their 
Roots in duguff, before they fhoot 
up their frefh green Leaves. ‘Thefe 
Plants growing pretty tall, are pro- 
per for large Border:, or to mix 
with Flowers of large Growth, in 
fmall Quarters or Boiquets in Wil- 
deinefs-work ; but mutt’ not be 
planted in Borders of {mall Flowers, 
where, by their large fpreading 
Roots, they would deftroy their 
weaker neighbouring Plants. 

The yel ow Sort multiplies very 
fait by Kouts, and will foon over- 
fpread a large Border, if {fuffered to 
remain unremoved, or the Side-roots 
are not taken off; but the other 

Sorts are not fo productive of Shoots 
from their Sides, and are much bet- 
ter kept within Bounds. 
| All the Sorts of Afphodel are very 
pretty Ornaments for a Flower-gar- 
den, and, requiring very little Trou- 
ble to cultivate them, are rendered 
“more acceptable. ‘They may be all 
propagated by Seeds, which fhould 
be {own joon after they are ripe, on 
a warm Border of freth light Earth : 
_in the Spri.g the Plants will appear, 
when you fhould carefully clear them 
from Weeds, and in dry Weather 
‘they mui be frequently watered : 
if this be du'y obferved, the Plants 
will have acquired Strength enough 
to be:tranfpianted by the Michaelmas 
following ; at which time you muil 
prepare a Bed of frefh Faith in the 
Flower-nurfery, into which you 
fhould plant the Roots, at about fix 
. Inches Diftaace every Way; ob- 
ferving to plant them fo low, as that 
the Top of the Roots may be three 
‘or four Inches under the Surface of 
the Bed: in this Bed they may re- 
main one Year, during which time 
they fhould’ be frequently refrefhed 
with Water in dry Weather, and 
muft be kept very clear from Weeds. 
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In this time the Roots having ac- 
quired Strength enough to produce 
Flowers the following Year, they 
fhould at Michaelmas, when their 
Leaves are decayed, be carefully 
taken up, and tran{fplanted into the: 
Flower-garden, obferving to place 
them in the Middle of the .Bor- 
ders, among other hardy Kinds of 
Flowers, where being properly in- 
termixed, they will make an agree- 
able Variety, and continue a long 
time in Flower. 

Thefe Plants may alfo be propa- 
gated by parting of their Roots ; 
but this mult not be too often re- 
peated, left it weaken the Roots, 
and prevent their flowering fo ftronge 
as they otherwife would do. Once 
in three Years will be often enough 
to tran{plant the Roots, at which 
time you may feparate thofe which 
are grown large, {fo as to make two 
or three Roots of each: but do not 
part them too fmall; for that will 
fo weaken’them as to prevent their 
flowering the following Summer. | 
The beft time to tran{plant thefe 
Roots is at Micharlmas, juft when 
their Leaves begin to decay. 

ASPLENIUM, or Ceterach, 
Spleenwort, or Miltwafte. 

The Charaers are; 

The Leawcs are like thofe of the 
Polspody, but lfi, and pretty round, 
notched toward the Side; downy, 
having a fquamous Daft, in which, 
Ly the Help of a Microfecpe, membra- 
nous Caplule or Secd-pods» lying clofe 
te one another, are perceived, every 
one furnifeed uith a little round Rope, 
which by its Confirudtion opening thé 
Fruit into two Parts, pours forth cer- 
tain wery. fmall Seeds: the Root is 
fibrous. This Plant thrives in ftony 
Places, asin Walls, &c. 

‘This Plant is of the Fern kind, 
and grows upon old moift fhady 
Walls in divers Parts of Eagland; . 
. but’ 
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but is never cultivated in Gar- 
dens. 
’ ASTER, Starwort. | 
The Chara@ers are; 

It hath a fibrofe Root: the Leaves 
arc, for the moft part, intire, and 
are placed alternately on the Branches: 
the Stalks are branched: ‘the Flowers 
are radiated, fpecious,.and have a 
Sealy Cup: the Seeds are included in 
@ downy Subfiance. 

The Species are ; 

1. Aster Atticus ceruleus vul- 
garis.C.B. The Jtalian blue Star- 
wort. 

z. AsTER Pyrenaicus precox, flore 
ceruleo majore. Dod. The early 
Pyrenean Starwort, with large blue 
Flowers. 

3. Aster Nove Anglia altifiimus 
birfutus, floribus maximis purpurco- 
violaceis. Par. Bat. Prod. The tall 
rougin New-England Starwort, with 
large purple Flowers. 

4. Asrer Nove Anglie latifolius 
paniculatus, floribus faturate viola- 
ceis. H. L. The broad-leav’d pa- 
nicled New-England Starwort, with 
deep violet-colour’d Flowers. 

5. Aster Nowe Anglia umbel- 

latus, floribus dilute violaceis. H. L. 
New- England Starwort, with pale 
violet-colour’d Flowers growing in 
an Umbel. 
6 Aster Virginianus ferotinus, 
parvo albente flore. Park. The late- 
flowering Virginian Starwort, with 
{mall whitith Flowers. 

7. ASTER c@rulcus ferotinus fru- 
ticefcens Tradefcanti. Rii Hift. Tra- 
defeant’s fhrubby late flowering blue 
Starwort. - 

8. Aster tripolii fore. C.B. Nar- 
row-leav’d Starwort, 
like Tripolium. 
 @. AstTER Virginianus pyrami- 
— datus, bffrpi foliis afperis, calyeis 
Jquamulis foliaceis, Rand. ‘The Vir- 
grjen Starwort, with Leaves like 


with Flowers 
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Hy flop, and large blue Flowers with 
leafy Cups. i 

10. Aster Nove Anglia, linac 
rie folio, chamemcli flore. Par. Bat. 
New- England Starwort, with Toad- 
flax-leaves, and Plowets like thofe 
of Chamomil. 

11. AsTER Americanus, belvidere 
Solis, floribus ex caeruleo alticantibus, 
Jpicis pralongis. Pluk. Phyt.Tab. 78. 
SJ. 5. American Starwort, with Leaves 
like the Belvidere, and long Spikes 

of bluifh-white Flowers. 

12. AstER annuus, caule vilbfa 
purpurafcente, eryngit folic, flore 
maximo purpurco pulcverrimo, femine 
violaceo, Kiang fita Sinenfis. Feffiew. 
Annual Starwort from Chiza, with 
purple hairy Stalks, Eryngo-leaves, 
a beautiful large purple Flower, and 
a violet-colour’d Seed. 

13. AsvTER annuus, caule villofo 
virefcente, eryngit folio, flore maximo 
albo, Annual Starwort from China, 
with hairy greenifh Stalks, Eryngo- 
leaves, and a large white "Flower. 

14. AsTER annuus, caule villofa 
purpurafcente, eryngit folio, flore 
maximo caeruleo. Blae China Star~_ 
wort. 

15. AsTER ferotinus ramofus alter,’ 
fore purpurafcente. H. R. Par. An- 
other late-branched Starwort, with a 
purplifh Flower. 

16. AsTER Jatifolius, tripolii flore. 
H.R. Par. Broad-leav’d Starwort, 
with a Flower of Tripolium. - 

_ 17, ASTER. tripolii fore, angus 

Silffimo & tenuiffimo folio. Flor. Bat. 
Starwort with a Tripolium-flower, 
and very narrow flender Leaves. 

18. AsrEer Canadenfis fubbirfutus, . 
falicis felio, ferotinus, flore caerulea, 
Lnft R.A. Late hairy Canada Star- — 
wort, with Willow-leaves, and 2 
blue Flower. 

19. AsTER Atticus coeruleus minor. 
If, R.H, Small blue Artie Star- 
wort, 
20. ASTER 


; 
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zo. Aster hirfutus Auftriacus, 


ceeruleo magno flore, foltis fubrotundis. 
€.B.P. Hairy Aufrian Starwort, 
with a large blue Flower, and round- 
ifh neeess 

. ASTER montanus gira 
oe fore, foliis oblongis. C. B. P. 
Blue mountain Starwort, with a 
Jarge Flower, and oblong Leaves. 

22. AsTER Alpinus, flore purpu- 
rafeente. Raii Hift. Alpine Starwort, 
with a purplifh Flower. 

23. ASTER Atticus Alpinus alter. 
€.B.P. Another Attic Starwort 
of the Alps. 

24. AsTER Atticus ceeruleus major. 
Infi. R.H. Greater blue Attic Star- 
wort. 

25. AsTER maritimus paluftris 
caruleus, fJalicis folio. Inft. R. H. 
Marfh or Sea Starwort, with Wil- 
low-leaves, commonly called Tri- 
polium. 

26. AstER Canadenfis, foliis imis 
amplioribus, cordatis, et ferratis. D, 
Sarrazin. Canada Starwort, whofe 
Under-leaves are broad, heart - 
Hane, and ferrated. 

_ ASTER virge aurea latifolie 

fil “fubbirfuto, floribus fere umbel- 
is. D.Sarrazxin. Hairy Starwort, 
with broad Golden-rod-leaves, and 


Flowers growing almoft in an Um- 


28. Aster coeruleus ex Provincia 
Mariana, quafi perfoliatus, floribus 
Sparfis fpicatis. Pluk. Mantif. Blue 
Starwort from Maryland, whofe 
Leaves almoft furround the Stalk, 
and {mall Flowers growing in 
Spikes. 

2g. AsTER Americanus, foliis pin- 
matis et ferratis, floribus aurantits. 
Hauft. American Starwort, with 
winged ferrated Leaves, and orange- 
colour’d Flowers. | 

go AstER Americanns paluftris, 
falicis folio ferrato, floribus exiguis 
albidis, Houf. Mark Amer sean Star- 
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wort, with a ferrated Willow-leaf, 
and {mall white Flowers. 

31. ASTER Americanus procum- 
bens, bellidis minoris facie. Houft. 
Trailing American Starwort, with 
the Face of the leffer Daify. 

32. AsTER Africanus frutefcens, 
lauendule folio, flore purpureo. Hort, 
Amft. Shrubby African Starwort, 
with a Lavender-leaf, and a purple 


| Flower. 


33. Aster Africanus ramofus, 

hyffopi fokiis, floribus caruleis. Oldeal. 
Inft. R. H. African branched Star- 
wort, with Hyffop-leaves, and blue 
Flowers. 
_ 34. ASTER Americanus frutefcens, 
Jatureia foliis fcabris, floribus am- 
plis faturate violaccis. Pluk. Alm. 
Shrubby American Starwort, with 
rough Savory-leaves, and large violet- 
colour'd Flowers. 

The firft, fecond, eighth, and 
ninth Sorts are much preferable to 
the reft, for {mall Gardens, being 
not fo apt to fpread at the Root as 
are the others, and grow much 
lower, are lefs fubject to fhed their 
Seeds, and, with a {mall Support, 
may be Kept upright in a regular 
Shape. The fecond Sort is the firit 
in Flower ; it grows about two Feet 
high, and produces large purple 
Flowers, but feldom in fuch large 
Tufts as the firft, nor are the Flowers 
fo beautiful ; however, as it comés 
to flower much fooner, it deferves » 
a Place in every good Garden. This 
Sort is fucceeded in Flower by the 
eighth, which is of fhorter Growth, 
feldom rifing abovea Foot in Height: 
the Flowers are much {maller, but 
are produced in very large Clufters, 
fo as to make a very agreeable Ap- 
pearance. 

The firft Sort fucceeds thefe, and 
is one of the molt beautiful Kinds; 
it feldom grows more than two Feet 
high, and is a kept in Compafs ; 
the 
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the Flowers are large, produced in 
great Tufts, and are of a fine blue 
Colour, with a yellow Thrum in 
the Middle, and is a great Orna- 
ment to Gardens in its Seafon of 
Flowering. ‘This is the 4mellus of 
Virgil. ° | 

The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts 
grow to the Height of four or five 
Feet, and produce large Quantities 
of Flowers, and are very proper for 
large Gardens, where they may 
have room; but in {mall Places they 
are very apt to over-run whatever 
is planted near them, and the Seeds 
are fubject to fcatter, and fill the 
Garden with young Plants, if the 
Stalks-are not cut down, and car- 
tied away, foon after the Flowers 
are paft; for which Reafons few 
People care to keep them : but yet in 
large Wilderneffes they are very 
good to fill up Vacancies, and the 
Flowers are very proper to adorn 
Halls and Chimneys; and as they 
come at a Seafon when few better 
Flowers appear, are the more va- 
luable : but, in order to keep them 
within Bounds, you fhould at leaft 
once a Year dig round them, and 
cut off all the fpreading Roots, 
which would otherwife extend them- 
felves very far, and become un- 
fightly; and with thefe Roots you 
may make frefh Plantations. Thefe 
come at a middle Seafon to flower. 
The fixth, feventh, and ninth 


. 


Sorts are very late Flowerers, feldom 


appearing till Oober, and in a good 
Seafon hold till the Middle of No- 
wember; for which Reafon they are 
much efteemed. . 

' The feventh Sort grows to a great 
Height, and is very proper to inter- 
mix with other large Kinds; but it 
- ys not fo fubje& to creep at the Root 
as they are, and the Flowers are 
large, growing in handfome Tufts. 
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The fixth Sort flowers very late; 
but they are very fmall, and grow 
fparfedly on the Branches ; for which 
Reafon it is not fo valuable as the 
other. But the ninth Sort is one of 


/ 
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the moft beautiful ; the Flowers are | 


large, and of a deep-blue Colour; 
the whole Plant grows ereét, and 
never creeps at the Root: it begins 
to flower towards the End of Ofober, 
and continues till the Middle of 
December, and makes a very good 
Shew during that Seafon, if the Wea- 
ther is mild. ~ ; 

The tenth Sort is avery hand- 
fome Plant, and is not fo apt to 
fpread as moft of the other Kinds. 
This produces a great Quantity of 
white Flowers in O@ober, and is 
worthy of a Place in every good 
Garden. | | 

The eleventh Sort is apt to fpread 
much by its creeping Roots ; fo 
fhould not be placed amongft ether 
Plants, left it overbear them. This 
continues flowering molt Part of No 
vember. 

The fifteenth, fixteenth, feven- 
teenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, twen- 
tieth, twenty - firft, twenty - fecond, 
twenty-third, twenty-fourth, twenty- 
fifth, twenty-fixth, twenty-feventh, 
and twenty-eighth Sorts are all very 


hardy Plants, and may be treated in | 


the fame manner as the former 
Sorts. 

The fixteenth, feventeenth, nine- 
teenth, twenty-third, and twenty- 
fourth Sorts do not creep by the 
Root, fo may havea Place in the 
Borders of Flower-gardens; but the 
other are only fit for Wildernefs- 
quarters, or other large open Places, 
where they may have room to {pread 
without Injury to the other Plants ; 
for, as thefe are great Growers, 
they will not only overbear the 
neighbouring Plants, but alfo ex- 

hank 


- in Autumn. 
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hanft the Nourifhment from. them, 
and thereby ftarve them, 

All the Starworts are propagated 
by parting their Roots early in the 
Spring or Autumn, and will grow 
im almoft any Soil or Situation; the 
larger Sorts increafe fo fait, that, in 
a fhort time, they will run overa 
large Spot of Ground, if not pre- 
vented: thefe grow beft in the 
Shade; the lower Kinds feldom creep 
at the Root, but muft be taken up 
and planted every other Year, which 
will caufe their Flowers to be fairer. 
The ninth Sort may be increafed by 
planting Cuttings of it in any of the 
_ Spring- months, which will flower 
. the firtt Year: the Roots of this in- 
creafing but flowly, this is the only 


Method to get a Stock of this Plant. » 


This Plant, if fet in Pots, and fhel- 
tered in bad Weather, will continue 
flowering moft Part.of the Winter ; 
but dies to the Surface in the Spring, 
as do all the Sorts of Starworts. 

~ The Seeds of the twelfth Sort were 
fent from China to Paris, and fown 
in the Royal Garden there; whence 
this Plant hath been diftributed to 
feveral curious Gardens in Europe, 
and is become one of the greateit 
Ornaments of the Flower - garden 
It begins to produce 
its Flowers the Beginning of dugu/?, 
and continues to produce new 
Flowers until the Froft prevents it. 
This Plant is propagated from 
Seed, which fhould be fown on a 
warm Border foon after it is ripe ; 
for, if it be kept till Spring, it fel- 
dom grows {fo well. The Plants will 
begin to appear early in the Spring, 
when they fhould be cleared from 
Weeds, and, in very dry Weather, 
mutt be refrefhed with Water, which 
will forward their Growth ; for, 
Auring the firft fix Weeks, or two 
. Months, after they come up, they 
make but {mall Progrefs. The Be- 
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ginning of May thefe Plants wifl be 
fit to tranfplant, when they fhould 
be carefully drawn up, and planted 
in a Bed of rich Earth, fix Inches 
afunder, obferving to water them 
frequently in dry Weather, and to 
keep them conitantly clear from 
Weeds. When thefe Plants are about 
four or five Inches high, they fhould 
be taken up, with a Ball of Earth to 
their Roots, and tran{planted, either 
into Pots, or into the Borders of the 
Flower garden, where they are to 
remain, obferving to water and fhade 
them until they have taken Root; 
after which time thofe in the Bor- 
ders will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds ; 
but thofe in the Pots muit be free 
quently refrefhed with Water, other- 
wife they will not grow large, nor 
produce near fo many Flowers, In 
Auguft thefe Plants will produce their 
beautiful Flowers, which will con- 
tinue till the End of September ; 
at which time the Seeds will ripen, 
when, as was before directed, fome 
of it fhould be fown on a warm 
Border; but it will be proper to fave 
fome of the Seed till Spring, left, 
by aviolent hard Winter, thoie fown 
in Autumn fhould be deltroyed. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth 
Sorts are Varieties of the twelfth, 
which accidentally rofe from the 
fame Seeds. Thefe only differ from 
the former in the Colour of their 
Stalks and Flowers; which, in one, 
are white, and the other a lively blue 
Colour: thefe make a fine Variety, 
when they are intermixed in the 
‘Borders of the Flower-garden. 

The twenty ninth, thirtieth, and 
thirty-firft Sorts were difcovered by 
the late Dr. William Houftoun, near 
Vera, Cruz, in the Spanifh Wej-Ia- 
dies. The twenty-ninth and tharty- 
firft grow plentifully on the fandy 
Ground about Od Vera-Cruz; and 

i the 
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the thirtieth in watery Places near 
the Sea. © Thefe are all of them an- 
nual Plants, which may be propa- 
gated by fowing their Seeds in Pots 
filled with frefh light Earth early 
in the Spring ; and then plunge the 
Pots into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obferving to water them fre- 
quently, as the Earth in the Pots fhall 
Sequire it. When the Plants are 
come up, they muft be frequently 
refrefhed with Water, and the Glaffes 
of the Hot-bed fhould be raifed with 
Stones in the Heat of the Day, to 
admit Air to the Plants, otherwife 
they will draw up very weak. When 
the Plants are about an Inch high, 
’ they fhould be carefully tranfplanted 
each into a féparate Pot filled with 
frefh light Earth, and then plunged 
into the Hot-béd again, obferving 
to fhade the Glaffes until they have 
taken new Root. When the Plants 
have filled thefe Pots with their 
Roots, you muft fhift them carefully 
into Pots of a larger Size; and then 
’ plunge them into the Bark-bed in 
the Stove, where they will flower in 
Auguff, and their Seeds will be per- 
feéted in September ; after which the 
Plants decay. 

The thirty- fecond, thirty-third, 
and thirty-fourth Sorts are abiding 
Plants, which grow to the Height of 
fix or eight Feet,and become fhrubby. 
Thefe Plants may be propagated by 
Cuttings, which fhould be taken 
off in ‘ane, and planted into Pots 
filled with frefh light Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, 
obferving to water and ihade them 
until they have taken Root ; after 
which time they fhould be inured 
to bear the open Air by degrees. 
‘Toward the End of Fu/y they fhould 
be taken out of the Hat-bed, and 
placed among other Exotic Plants, 
in a Situation where they may be 
defended from cold Winds. In this 
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Place they may remain until the Be- 
ginning of Oober, when they fhould 
be removed into the Green-houfe, 
obferving to place them where they 
may enjoy a large Share of Air in 
mild Weather; otherwife their 
Shoots will become weak, and they 
will not produce their Flowers flrong, 
where their Shoots are too much 
drawn. Thefe Plants muft be re- 
moved out of the Green-houfe in 
the Spring, at the time when Orange- 
‘trees are taken out, and fhould be 
houfed again about the fame time 
as thofe are. In Winter they fhould 
have frequent Waterings ; but thefe 
muft not be given them in largeQuan- 
tities at that Seafon. In Summ 
they mult be plentifully watered in 
dry Weather, which will canfe them 
to flower very ftrong. : 

Thefe produce their Flowers in 
Autumn, and continue in Beauty a 
long time; during which Seafon, 
they afford an agreeable Profpea, 
and greatly add to the Variéty, 
among other Exotic Plants. 

ASTEROIDES, Baflard Star- 
wort. 

The Chara@ers are; 

It hath acompound radiatedFlower, 
whofe Dijk is compofed of ntany Florets, | 
avhich are Hermapbredite, and of | 
Semiflorets, which are Female, and — 
reft upon the Embryoes, which sare 3 
all included in a fcaly Embalement: | 
thefe Embryoes afterward become | 
Seed, for the moff part, oblong. 

The Species are ; . 

1. AsTEROIDES Alpina, Jalicis 
folio. Tourn. Cor. 
of the 4/p;s, with a Willow-leaf. 

z. ASTEROIDES ortentalis, peta- 
fiditis folio, fore maximo. Tourn. 


Cor. 


Flower. . | 
3. AsTEROIDES Americana minor 
annua. Faill, Leffler American — 


baftard 


Baftard Starwort | i 


Oriental baftard Starwort, ~ : é 
with a Butter-bur-leaf, and a large 
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baftard annual Starwort. Thefe are 
ranged in the Genus of Ox-eye, by 
Dr. Linneus. 

The firft of thefe Plants is pretty 
common in the Englif Gardens. 
"This is a very hardy Plant; which is 
propagated by parting its Roots; 
for it feldom produces good Seed 
in this Country: the beit time to 
part the Roots is in Odober, about 
which time their Leaves decay: for, 
if it be deferred till Spring, and the 
following Seafon fhould prove dry, 
they will not flower fo ftrong as 
thofe which were planted in Autumn, 
tho’ they fhould be conftantly fup- 
plied with Water. This Plant will 
thrive in almoft any Soil or Situation, 
and continues to flower from Fuze 
to September, which renders it wor- 
thy of a Place in every good Gar- 
den. This Plant is proper for large 
Borders, or to place under Groves 
of Trees, where, if it be not too 
much fhaded by the Trees, it will 
thrive very well, and add to the 
Variety. The Flowers are of a 
bright- yellow Colour, and their 
Stems are about two Feet high, a 
great Number of which are produced 
from each Root, if they have fuf- 
ficient Strength. 

The fecond Sort was difcovered 
by Dr. Tourncfort, in the Levent, 
and is at prefent rarely to be found 
in England. ‘This may be propa- 
gated as the former Sort, but muft 
have a warmer Situation; nor will 
it grow under the Drip of Trees. 
Thefe Plants fhould not be tranf- 
planted oftener than every other 
Year; for, when they are often 
parted and tranfplanted, they do 
not flower fo well, nor make fo 
large an Increafe. 

The third Sort is an annual Plant, 
which mutt be raifed on an Hot-bed, 
and planted into Pots filled with light 
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rich Earth, and brought forward on 
another Hot-bed, obferving not to 
draw them up too weak ; and, in 
Fune, they fhould be inured to bear 
the open Air by degrees, into which 
they fhould be removed toward the 


End of the Month; and placed in a. 


warm Situation, where they will 
flower in Fuly; and their Seed will 
be perfected in September ; foon after 
which time the Plants will decay. 

ASTERISCUS (of Aiter, or Star- 
wort, which it is very like, except 
that the Seeds are not pappous, but 
chanelled), Yellow Starwort. 
»..This Plant having no Englifh 
Name, I have called it Yellow Star- 
wort, altho’ it is very different in 
its-Characters from that Plant; the 
Seeds of this being plain, and, for 
the moft part, bordered round the 
Edges, having no Down adhering to 
them, and the Flowers being fur- 
rounded with a foliaceous Calyx. 

The Species are 5 

1. Asteriscus annuus, foliis ad 
frorem rigidis. Tourn. The annual 
yellow Starwort, with ftiff Leaves 
and Flowers. 


2. AsTerRiscus annuus Lufita- 


nicus cdoratus. Boerh. ‘The Pore 
tugal {weet-{melling annual yellow 
Starwort. 

a. ASTERISCUS maritimus peren- 
nis patulus. Tourn. ‘The-maritime 
perennial dwarf yellow Starwort. 

4. AsTeRiscus annuus, foliis ad 
frorem rigidis, fore fulphurei coloris. 
inf. R. H. Annual yellow Star- 
wort, with brimftone - coloured 
Flowers. 


5. AsTERIscUS annuus, foltis ad — 


florem rigidis, flore minori, elatior. 
Inft. R. H. Taller annual yellow 
Starwort, with a {maller Flower. 

6. ASTERICUS maritimus annuus 
patulus. Inf R.H. Dwarf mari- 
time annual yellow Starwort. 

7. ASTR- 


r. ‘ 
—————— 
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7 ASTERISCUS aquaticus annuus 
patulus. Inf. R. H. Dwarf marfh 
annual yellow Starwort. 

The firft, fecond, fourth, fifth, 
fixth, and feventh Sorts being an- 
nual Plants, their Seeds muft be fown 
every Year, to continue their Kinds ; 
for, altho’ by their Seeds falling, 
and growing, they will generally 
fucceed well, yet, by turning of the 
Ground, or cleaning it from Weeds, 
there is Danger of deftroying the 


Plants: therefore the fureft Method | 


to preferve the feveral Sorts is, to 
fow the Seeds in Autumn, where 
the Plants are defigned to remain: 
they fhould have a fheltered Situa- 
tion, otherwife, if the Winter fhould 
prove fevere, they may be deftroyed: 
it will alfo be proper to preferve 
fome Seeds of each Sort till Spring, 
left the autumnal Plants fhould be 
dettroyed ; for thofe which are fown 
in the Spring will flower by the End 
of Fuly; and, if the Autumn proves 
favourable, will perfect their Seeds 
by September: but; as the Plants 
which come up in Autumn flower 
early in Summer, there is a much 
greater Certainty of having good 
Seed from them than the Spring 
Plants; therefore it is, that I advife 
to fow of all the Sorts early in Au- 
tumn. 

When the Plants are come up, 
they will require no other Care but 


to keep them clear from Weeds; 


and, when the Plants are too clofe, 
they fhould be thinned, fo as to 
leave them fix or eight Inches afun- 
der, and the Ground kept clean 
from Weeds, which, if fuffered to 
grow, will foon get the better of 
thePlants, and prevent their Growth. 
The autumnal Plants will flower in 
June, and their Seeds will ripen in 
4ugufi; and thefe Plants will grow 
much larger, and produce a greater 
Quantity of Flowers, than thofe 
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which are fown in the Spring. The 
firft, fourth, and fifth Sorts generally - 
grow about two Feet high; but the. 
fecond, fixth, and feventh Sorts, are 
of humbler Growth, feldom rifing 
above fix Inches high, and fpread 
out into many Branches: thefe blants- 
will thrive on almoft any Soil; but 
where the Land is too cold, ftif, 
and moift, they will not do fo weil, 
as on a light fandy Soil, where they 
are alfo much fecurer from being 
deftroyed by Froft or Wet in Win- 
ter. When any Plants of thefe 
Kinds come up from Seeds which 
may be {fcattered, which they fre- 
‘quently do, if they are kept clean 


» from Weeds, they will do as well as - 


thofe which are fown; wherefore 
they fhould not be deftroyed ; but, 
if they do not ftand in a proper 
Place, they may be taken up, with 
Earth to their Roots, and tranf- 
planted. 

The third Sort is propagated either 
from Seeds, or by planting Cut- 
tings in any of the Summer-months : 
but, as the Seeds feldom ripen in 
this Country, it can only be propa- 
gated by Cuttings, which, if planted 
in Pots filled with light Earth, and 
fhaded and watered, will take Root 
in five or fix Weeks time, and may 
then be removed, and placed with 
other hardy Exotic Plants, in the 
open Air, where they will make a 
Diverfity: it is an abiding Plant, 
and continues flowering the greateft 
Part of the Year, for which it is 
valued: this is tender, requiring | 
a moderate Shelter in very hard Wea- 
ther. | 

ASTRAGALUS, Wild Liguo- 
rice, or Liquorice-vetch. 

The CharaGers are; 

It bath a papilionaceous Floqwer, 
confifling of the Standard, the Keel, 
and the Wings: out of the Flawer- 
cup arifes the Pointal, covered with 

a 


Mor. Hiff. 
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@ Sheath, which afterward becomes 
@ bicapfular Pod, which is filled with 
kidney-/haped Seeds: to which Notes 
may be added, That the Leaves grow 
by Pairs along a middle Rib, with an 
odd one at the End. 

The Species are ; 

1. AsTRAGALUS J/uteus  perennis 
procumbens vulgaris, five fylvefiris. 
Wild Liquorice, or Li- 
quorice-vetch. 


2. AstRaGaLus /uteus annuus 


~Monfpeliacus procumbens. Mor. Hift. 


Yellow annual trailing Milk-vetch 
of Montpelier. 

3. AsTRaGALUS Juteus perennis, 
filiqua gemella rotunda wveficam re- 
ferente. Mor. Yellow perennial 
Milk-vetch, with a round Pod, re- 
fembling a Bladder. 

4. ASTRAGALUS aznuus mariti- 
mus procumbens latifolius, floribus pe- 
diculo infidentibus. Tourn. Annual 
maritime trailing Milk-vetch, with 
broad Leaves, and the Flowers fit- 
ting on Pedicles. 

ASTRAGALUS annuus angufti- 
folius, fofeulis pediculis oblongis inft- 
dentibus. Tourn. Narrow - leav’d 
annual Milk-vetch, whofe Flowers 
ftand on long Foottftalks. 

6. AsTRAGALUS annuus angufti- 
folius, flofeulis fubceeruleis cauliculis 
adberentibus. Tourn. Narrow-leav’d 
annual Milk-vetch, with bluifh 
Flowers adhering to the Stalks. 

7. ASTRAGALUS annuus procum- 
bens, floribus glomeratis purpureis. 
Beerb. Ind. Annual trailing Milk- 
vetch, with purple Flowers grow- 
ing in Clufters. | 

8.. ASTRAGALUS Aipinas proce- 
rior alopecuroides. Tourn. Taller 
Fox.tail Milk-vetch of the 4/ps. 

AstTRaAGALuUS pumilis, filiqua 
epighttidis forma. Tourn. Dwarf 
Miik-vetch, with a Pod fhaped like 
the Epiglottis. 
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1c, AsTRAGALUS montanus pur- 
pureus Anglicus. Tourn. Englifh pur- 
ple Milk-vetch of the Mountains. 

11. AstraGaLus Alpinus, tra- 
gacanthe folio, veficarius. Tourn. 
Bladder .Milk-vetch of the Alps, 
with a Goats-thorn leaf. 

12. AsrraGatus Alpinus, tra- 
gacanthe folio, ramofus, flore caruleo 
glomerato, Tourn. Branched Milk- 
vetch of the 4/ps, with a Goats- 
thorn -leaf, and blue glomerated 
F args! 

. Astracaus Orientalis al- 
galege foliis amplioribus, 
Srore parvo flavefcente.T, Cor. Tall- 
eft Eaftern Milk-vetch, with ample 
Goats-rue-leaves, and a fmall yel- 
low:th Flower. 

14. AsTraGatus Orientalis al- 
tiffimus, fraxini folic, flore & viridt 
fiavefcente. T. Cor. Tallett Eaftern 
Milk-vetch, with an Ath-leaf, and 
a greenifh-yellow Flower. 

ig. Astraca.tus Orientalis ma- 
ximus incanus erectus, caule ab imo ad 
Summum “florido, T. Cor. Greateft 
hoary upright Milk-vetch, with a 
Stalk flowering from the Bottom to 
the Top. 

16. AstracaLus Canadenfis, flore 
wiridt flavefcente. Acad. Reg. Scien. 
Milk-vetch of Canada, with a green- 
ifh-yellow Flower. 

17. AstTracatus Orientalis vil- 
bof; fi tmus, capitulis rotundioribus, flo- 
ribus purpureis. Cor. Inf. R.H. The 
moft hairy Oriental Milk-vetch, with 
round Heads, and purple Flowers. 

18. AstraGatus willofus /pica- 
tus erectus, froribus fiawefcentibus, 
Amman. Ruth, Upright hairy Milk- 
vetch, with yellowith fpiked Flew- 
ers, | 

19. ASTRAGALUS xon ramo/us, 
willofus (F incanus, /picatus floribus 
purpureo-violaceis. Amman. Ruth, 
Unbranched hoary Milk-vetch, with 

purple: 
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at violet F lowers growing: in 
Spikes. 

20. AsTracaLus caulefcens ere- 
us, leguminibus ereiufculis nudis 
tumidis tereti-depreffis, mucrone re- 
jlexo. Hort. Upfal. Upright Milk- 
vetch, with fwelling naked Pods, 
ftanding erect, and reflexed at the 
Point. 

The firft Sort is very common in 
divers Parts of England, and is fel- 
dom preferved in Gardens. This 
dies to the Root every Winter, and 
rifes again the following Spring. It 
flowers in June, and the Seeds are 
ripe in Auguf?. This may be propa- 
gated by fowing of the Seeds in the 
Spring, upon almoft any Soil, or in 
any Situation, and require no far- 
ther Care but to keep it clear from 
Weeds. 

* The tenth Sort grows wild in fe- 
- veral Parts of England; but is not 
fo common as the. former. This may 
be propagated in the fame manner 
as the former. 

The “‘fecond, Ruatth; fifth, fixth, 
and feventh Sorts are annual Plants: 
thefe may be propagated by fowing 
of their Seeds in March, upon a Bed 
of light frefh Earth, in an open Si- 
tuation; and when the_Plants are 
come up, they fhould be thinned, 
leaving them about a Foot afunder ; 
after this, there will be no other 
Trouble, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds. 
their Flowers in Summer, and in Au- 
tumn their Seeds will be perfected, 
There is but little Beauty in thefe 

Plants; fo they are not often pre- 
ferved, unlefs in Botanic Gardens, 
for the fake of Variety. 

The other Sorts are all abiding 
Plants, but muft be propagated by 
fowing of their Seeds toward the 
. Latter-end of March, on a Bed .of 
-frefh light Earth ; obferving not to 
| ag the Re too deep, left they rot; 

‘Vou, I, 


Thefe will produce | 
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and,, when the Plants are come up, 
they fhould be thinned, leaving them 
about fix Inches afunder; and, du- 
ring the Summer following, you 
fhould conftantly keep them ‘clear © 
from Weeds. In Oober you may 
tranfplant thefe Plants into the Bor- 
ders where they are to remain; in 
doing “which you fhould carefully _ 
dig to the Bottom of their Roots 3 
for moi of them fend forth long 
Tap-roots, which go deep into.the 
Earth; and, if cutor broken, rarely 
overcome it. Thefe Plants many. 
of them grow very tall, and fhould 
be allowed a great Share of room. 
The fifteenth Sort will grow to the 
Height of five or fix Feet, and is 
cften garnifhed with Flowers from 
the Root upward to the Top of the 
Stalk, and makes a good Appear-_ 
ance: but the eighth is by far the 
mott beautiful of all the Kinds; this 
produces large Tufts of Flowers, of 
a yellow Colour, upon the Top of 
the Stalks: the Roots of this Sort 
do not continue above two or three 
Years ; but, as the Seeds are ripened 
very well moft Years, there may be. , 
always a Supply of young Plants 
raifed, The other Plants are peren- 
rial, of no great Beauty ; fo are fel- 
dom cultivated in Gardens. 

ASTRANTIA, Mafterwort. 

The Charaers are; _ 

It hath a Rofe and umbellated Flow- 
er, confifting of feveral Leaves: the 
Apices are, for the moff part, refiex- 
ed, and are placed orbicularly on the — 
Flower-cup: this afterward becomes 
a Fruit, compafed of two Seeds, each 
of which is covered with a furrowed 
Hufk: to thefe muft be added, The . 
Floaers are colleéted into on Head, — 
Surrounded with a Circle of Leaves. 

The Species are ; 

. ASTRANTIA major, corona flo- 
ris oie lbute Tourn. Black Ma- 
iterwort, with purplith Flowers. 

L 2. ASTRAN- 


too clofe, 
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2. ASTRANTIA major, corona fro- 
vis candida. Tourn. Great Mafter- 
wort, with white Flowers. 

Thefe Plants are both very hardy; 
they may be propagated either by 
fowing of their Seeds, or parting 
their Roots. If they are propagated 
from Seeds, they fhould be {own 
early in the Spring, or in Autumn, 
foon after their Seeds are ripe, on a 
fhady Border; and, when the Plants 


are come up, they fhould be care- 


fully weeded ; and, where they are 
fome of the Plants fhould 
be oT his out, to allow room for the 
others to grow, until Michaelmas, 
when they fhou'd be tranfplanted 
where they are to remain; which 
fhould always be in a moift Soil, and 
a fhady Situation. The Diftance thefe 


_ Plants fhould be placed, is two Feet; 


for their Roots will fpread to a con- 
fiderable Width, if they are permit- 
ted to remain fome Years in the fame 
Place. They require no other Cul- 
ture, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and every third or fourth 
Year to be taken up at Michaelmas, 
and their Roots parted, and planted 
again. ‘Thefe Plants are feldom pre- 
ferved, but in Botanic Gardens, there 
being no great Beauty in their Flow- 
ae nor are they ufed in Medicine at 
prefent ; though, by fome Perfons, 
the firft Sort has been called black 
Hellebore, and, I believe, has been 
uled as fuch. 

ATRACTYLIS, Diftaft-thiftle. 
Vide Cnicus. 

ATRIPLEX, Orrach or Arach. 

The Chara@ers are; 

dt hath no Leaves to the Flower; 

but confifts of many Stamina, which 


arte from a five-leav d Empalement :. 


the Pointal afterward becomes the 
Seed, which is flat and orbicular, 
and is intlofed in the Empalem aie, 
which becomes a foliaceus C apfale, 
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in which are included tao Sorts of 
Seeds. 
The Species are 3 
. Arripiex hortenfis alba, five 
pallid virens. C, B. P. Garden Or- 
rach, of a pale-green Colour. 

2. ATRIPLEX hortenfis nigricans. 
C.8.P. Dark-green Garden Or- 
rach. 

3. ArripLex hortenfis rubra. C. 
B.P. Red Garden Orrach. 

4. Arripiex latifolia, five Ha- 
limus fruticefus. Mor. Hift. Shrubby 
broad-leav’d Orrach, commonly call- 
ed, Sea-purflane-tree. 

5. ATRIPLEX maritima fruticofa, 
Halimus &§ Portulaca marina di&a, 
anguftifolia. Raii Syn. Shrubby Sea- 
orrach, commonly called, Sea-pur- 
flane, with a narrow Leaf. 

6. ATRIPLEX maritima laciniata. 


C.B.P. Sea-orrach, with jagged 


Leaves. 

7. ATRIPLEX angufto oblongo fo- 
lio. C.B.P. Long narrow-leav’d 
Osrach. - 

8. ATRIPLEX anguftifimo &F lon- 
giffime folio. H. L. Orrach with very 
long narrow Leaves. 

g. ATRIPLEX /ylvefiris, fruiu 
compreffo rofeo S ftellato. C.B. Prod. 
Wild Orrach, with a comprefied 
ftarry and rofe-fhaped Fruit. 


10. ATRIPLEX Cretica maritima 


ereGia, folio triangulari. Tourn. Cor. 


Upright Sea Candy Orrach, with a’ 


triangular Leaf. 

1. ATRieLeEx Greca fruticofa 
humifufa, halimi folio, Tourn. Cor. 
Dwarf fhrubby Orrach, with a Sea- 
purilane-leaf. 


12. ATRIPLEX Orientalis [rute- 


Scens, folio ampliffimo argenteo. Tourn. 
Cor. Shrubby Oriental Orrach, with 
a large filver-colour’d Leaf. | 


The firft of thefe Plants was for- - 


merly cultivated in the Kitchen-gar- 


dens, as a culinary Herb, being ufed — . 
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as Spinach, and is by fome Perfons 
preferred to it; though, in general, 
it is not efteemed amongft the Exg- 
lifh ; bat the French now cultivate 
this Plant for Ufe. 

The fecond and third Sorts are be- 
lieved to be Varieties of the firft ; 
for they differ in nothing from that, 
but in the Colour of their Stalks and 
Leaves: however, this Difference is 
not accidental; for [ have feveral 
Years cultivated all the three Sorts 
in the fame Soil, and they have al- 
ways retained their Difference from 
Seeds, and have not interchanged, as 
moft Varieties generally do. 

Thefe Plants are annual; fo muft 
be fown for Ufe early in the Spring, 
or at Michaelmas, foon after the Seeds 
are ripe ; at which time it generally 
. fucceeds better than when it is fown 
in the Spring, and will be fit for Ufe 
at leaft a Month earlier in the Spring. 
Thefe Plants require no other Cul- 
ture, but to hoe them when they are 
about an Inch high; to cut them 
down where they are too thick, leav- 
ing them about four Inches afunder ; 
and to cut down all the Weeds. 
When your Plants are grown about 
four Inches high, it will be proper 
to hoe them a {fecond time, in order 
to clear them from Weeds ; and, if 
you obferve the Plants are left too 
clofe in any Part, you muft then cut 
them out. Where thefe Plants are 
fown on a rich Soil, and allowed a 
good Diftance, the Leaves will be 
very large, in which the Goodnefs 
of the Herb confifts. This muft be 
eaten while it is young ; for, when 
the Stalks become tough, it is good 
for nothing. Some few Plants of 
each Kind may be permitted to fland 
for Seed, to preferve their Kinds, 
which will ripen in 4ugu/?, and may 
then be cut, and laid on a Cloth to 
dry ; after which the Seeds may be 
Beaten out, and put up for Use, 


‘it ever. form a thick Hedge. 


is 


The firft Sort is ordered by the Col- 
lege of Phyficians for medicinal 
Ute. 
_ The fourth Sort was formerly cul- 
tivated in Gardens as a Shrub; and, 
by fome Perfons, they were formed 
into Hedges, and conitantly fheared, 
to keep them thick: but I do not 
approve of this Plant for fuch Pur- 
pofes, on many Accounts; for it is 
too vigorous: the Shoots, in one 
Month, at ‘the growing Seafon of 
the Year, will be two Feet long, pro- 
vided they have a good Soil ; fo that 
an Hedge of this Plant cannot be 
kept in tolerable Order, nor will 
But 
a worfe Inconvenience attends this 
Plant ; for, in very hard Winters, it 
is often deftroyed; as alfo, in very 
dry Summers, many of the Plants 
will decay, whereby there will be- 
come large Gaps in the Hedge. 

But although this Plant be not 


proper for Hedges, yet it may have 


a Place in Wildernefs-quarters,where 
it will ferve to thicken; and the 
filver-coloured Leaves will add to 
the Variety, amongft other Shrubs 
of the fame Growth. This will grow 


eight or ten Feet high, and, if fof | 


fered to grow wild, without pruning, 
will fpread feveral Feet in Compafs, 
and will fometimes produce Flow- 
ers. 
It may be propagated by Cut- 
tings, which may be planted in any 
of the Summer-months, on a fhady 
Border, where, if they are duly wa- 
tered, they will foon take Root, and 
will be fit to tranfplant the Michael- 
mas following, when they fhould be 
planted where they are to remain; 
for they do not fucceed well in tranf- 


planting when they are grown pretty 


large and woody. 

‘The fifth Sort grows wild in di- 
vers Parts of Exg/and,on theSea-fide, 
from whence the Plants may be pro- 

Lz cured 5 


a eS a en 


gravelly Soil, 
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cured ; or it may be propagated by 
Cuttings, in the fame manner as the 
former Sort. This isa low-Under- 
fhrub, feldom rifing above two Feet 
and an half, or at moft three Feet 
high; but becomes very bufhy. The 
Leaves of this Kind are narrow, and 
of a whitifh Colour; but are not fo 
white as thofe of the former. This 
may havea Place amongit o:her low 
Shrubs; and, if planted on a poor 
will abide feveral 


Years, and make a pretty Diver- 


fity. 

The fixth, EEN éighth, and 
ninth Sorts grow wile in Snleed 
and Holland; and are feldom pre- 
ferved but in Botanic Gardens, for 


the fake of Variety. Thefe are pro- 
_ pagated by Seeds,which may be fown 


foon after they are ripe, when they 
will fucceed much better than if they 
are fown in the Spring. When the 
Plants are come up, they fhould be 
thinned, fo as to leave them four or 
five Inches diftant, and kept clear 
from Weeds; which is all the Cul- 
ture they require. If the Seeds of 
thefe Plants are permitted to fall on 


- the Ground, they wili flock the Gar- 


den with Weeds ; therefore they 
fhould be pulled up as foon as the 
Seeds begin to ripen; and, where 
the Sorts are to be preferved, a few 
Seeds of each may be faved, and the 
Plants deftroyed before the Seeds 


 {eatter. 


The tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth Sorts were difcovered by 
Dr. Tournefort, in the Levant, who 
fent their Seeds to the Royal Gar- 


~ den at Paris, from whence they have 


been communicated to feveral Gar- 
dens in Holland and-England. The 
tenth Sort may be propagated by 
Seeds, as the four former Sorts; but 
muft have a warmer Situation, other- 
wife it will not perfect Seeds in this 


- Country. 
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The other two Sorts may be pre- 

pagated by Seeds, or by Cuttings 
planted on a fhady Border, as was di- 
rected for the eck and fifth Sorts. 
Thefe muft be planted in Pots, and 
fheltered in Winter under a Garden- 
frame,where they may have as much 
free Air as poffible in mild Weather 5 
but in hard Froft they muft be fhel- 
tered, otherwife it will deftroy them. 
Some of thefe Plants may be planted 
on a warm Border, in a poor gra- 
velly Soil, where they will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
very well, and will make a pretty 
Variety amongft Plants of the fame 
Growth. The eleventh Sort will 
{eldom. rife above two Feet high ; 
but the twelfth and thirteenth Sorts 
will grow to be fix or feven Feet 
high. 

AVENA, Oats. 

The Chara@ers are; -- 

It is diflinguifoed from other Corn, 
by the Grain growing. in loofe Pani- 
cles. 

The Species are; _ 
. AvENaA vulgaris feu ve C, 
B. >. Common or white Oats. 

z. Avena nigra, C.B.P. Black 
Oats. 

3. AvENA auda. C. B. P. Naked 
Oats. : 

4. AvENA rubra. Red or brown 
Oats. 

The firft Sort here mentioned is 
the moft common about Loudon: the 
feeond Sort is more cultivated in the 
Northern Parts of Exgland, and is 
efteemed a very hearty Food for 
Horfes ; but the firft makes the 
whiteft Meal, and is chiefly culti- 
vated where the Inhabitants live 
much upon Oatcakes. 

The third Sort is lefs common 
than either of the other, efpecially 
in the Southern Parts of England; 
but, in the North of England, Scot- 
Tori and Wales, it is cultivated in: 

plenty. 


. 


‘ ie 
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‘plenty. This Sort is efteémed, be- 
caufe the Grain threfhes clean out of 
the Hufk, and need not be carried to 
the Mill to be made into Oatmeal 
or Grift!. An Acre of Ground doth 
not yield fo many Buthels of thefe, 
as of the common Oats, by reafon 


We oes 
the Straw and Hufks being of fo dry + 


a Nature, that, if they are houfed — 


wet, they will not heat in the Mow, 
or become mouldy, as other Grain 
ufually do ; fois of great Advantage 
in the Northern Parts of Exglend, 
and in Scot/and, where their Harvef 


the Grain is fmall and naked, and «is generally late, and the Autumns 
goes near in Meafure; but what is wet. ; 
. Wanting in the Meafure, is fupplied The Meal of this Grain makes to- 


in Value. 

The red Oats are much cultivated 
in Derby/bire, Staffordfhire, and Che- 
Joire; but are never feen in any of 
the Counties near London ; though, 
as they are very hardy, and give a 
good Increafe, they would be well 
worth propagating, efpecially for all 
ftrong Lands. : 

_ The Straw of thefe Oats is of a 
brownifh-red Colour, as is alfo the 
‘Grain, which is very full and heavy, 
and efteemed better Food for Horfes 
than either of the former Sorts. 

Oats are a very profitable Grain, 
and abfolutely necefflary, being the 

.principal Grain which Horfes love; 
and are efteemed the moft who!fome 
Food for thofe Cattle, being {weet, 
and of an opening Nature; other 
Grains being apt to bind, which is’ 
injurious to labouring Horfes: but 
if you feed them with this Grain, 
foon after they are houfed, before 
they have fweat in the Mow, or are 
otherwife dried, it is as bad on the 
the other hand ; for they are then too 
laxative. 

This Grain is a great Improve- 
ment to many Eftates in the North 
of England, Scotland, and Wales ; for 
it will thtive on cold bagren Soils, , 
which will produce no other Sort of 
Grain ; it will alfo thrive on the hot- 
teft Land: in fhort, there is no Soil 
too rich or too poor for it, too hot 
or too cold for it: and in wet Har- 
veits, when other Grain is fpoiled, 

* this will receive little or no Damage; 


lerable good Bread, and is the com- 
mon Food of the Country-people in 
the North. In the South it is efieem- 
ed for Pottage, and other Mefles ; 
and, in fome Places, they make Beer 
with this Grain. 

The bett time for fowing of Oats 
is in February or March, according 
as the Seafon is early or late ; and 
fometimes I have known it fown in 
April, and has been early ripe. The 
black and red Oats may be fown a 
Month earlier than the white, be- 
caufe they are hardier. » 

Oats are often fown on Land 
which ‘has the former Year produced 
Wheat, Rye, or Barley. The com- 
mon Method is to plow in the Stub- 
ble about the Beginning of February, 
and fow the Oats, and harrow them 
in; but then they muft be harrowed 
the fame Way as the Furrows lie; 
for, if it be done crofs-ways, the 
Stubble will be raifed.on the Surface : 
but when People have time to plow 
the Stubble in Autumn, it will ret in 
Winter; and then giving the Land 
another Plowing, juft before the 
Oats are fown, it will make the 
Ground finer, and better to receive 
the Grain. Moit People allow four 
Bufhele of Oats to an Acre; but I 
am convinced three Buthels are full 
enough: the ufual Produce is about 
twenty-five Buthels to an Acre, tho’ 
I have fometimes known more than 
thirty Bathels on an Acre. , 

Oats are alfo fown upon Land 
when it is firit broken up, before the 

L 3 Ground. 
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- Ground is brought to a Tilth for 


‘other Grain; and is frequently fown 
upon the Sward with one Plowing ; 
but it is much better to give the 
Sward time to rot, before the Oats 
are fown. 

AURANTIUM, The Orange- 
tree. 

The Charafers are; 

The Leaves have two Lobes or Ap- 
pendages at their Bafe, which are 
like Ears, and cut in form of an 
Heart: the Fruit is round and de- 
préffed, and of a yellow Colour when 
ripe: the Juice is fweet 3 in which 
zt differs from the Citron and Lemon. 

The Species are ; 

1. AuRANTIUM acri medulla, vul- 
gare. Ferr. He/p. ‘The common Se- 
ville Orange. 

2.AuraNnTIUM medulla dulci, vul- 
gare. Ferr. Hef/p. ‘The {weet Seville 
Orange. 

3, AuRANTIUM Sinenfe. Ferr. 
Hefp. The China Orange. 

4. AURANTIUM crifpo folio. Ferr, 
Hefp. The curl’d-leav’d Orange. 

5. Aurantium cri/po folio, ele- 
gontiffime variegato. Boerb. Ind. The 
firiped curl’d-leaved Orange. 

6. AvuRANTIUM corniculatum., 
Ferr. Hefp. ‘The horned Orange. 


7. AURANTIUM folio variegato, 


* vulgare, Anglicum di&ium. Boerb. 


fad. The common ftriped Orange. 

8. Aurantium hermaphroditum, 
portim Aurantium, partim Citrium. 
‘The Hermaphrodite Orange. 

g. AuRaNTiuM angufio falicis 
folio diftum. Boerh, Ind. Willow- 
leaved Orange, commonly called, 
"Vhe Turky Orange. 

10. AuRANTIUM anguffo falicis 
folio, elegantifime wariegato. ‘The 
ftriped Turky Orange.. 

11. AURANTIUM fruciu maximo, 
India Orientalis, Boerb. Ind, ‘The 
Pumpelmoes, or Shaddock. 

tz. Aurantium fore duplici. 


£0 


Ferr. He/p. ‘The double-flower'd 
Orange. 

13. Aurantium pumilum, /ub- 
acri medulla. Bartol. The common 
Dwarf, or Nutmeg Orange. 

14. AURANTIUM pumilum, folio 
 fru&u varicgato, medulla pera- 
cida. Bartel. ‘The Dwarf ftriped 
Orange. 

15. AuRANTIUM Sinicum pumi- 
lum. Camel. 'The Dwarf Chiza 
Orange. 


-16.-Aurantium femina, feu 


Jatiferum. Ferr. Hefp. The child- 
ing Orange. 

17. Aurantium diffortum. Ferr. 
Hep. The diftorted Orange. 

18. AURANTIUM maximum. ver- 
rucofo cortice. Bartol. ‘The large 
warted Orange. 

19. AurantTium flellatum &F 
vofeum. Ferr. Hefp. The ftarry 
Orange. 

20. AvRANTIUM dulci cortice. 
Ferr. Hefp:'The Orange with a fweet 
Rind. 

_ The China Orange is not fo hardy 
as the Sewil/e; therefore muft be 
treated more tenderly, placing it in 
Winter in the warmeft Part of the 
Green-houfe, and houfing it earlier 
in Autumn ; otherwife the Fruit will 


all drop from the Trees. This Sort , 


rarely produces good Fruit in Ezg- 
land, nor are the Leaves of the Tree 
near fo large, or beautiful, as thofe 
of the Sewz//e Orange ; therefore the 
latter fhould be preferr’d, and only 
a Tree or two of the China Sort kept 
for Variety. 

The two Dwarf Oranges are alfo 
tender, and their Leaves are very 
{mall, growing in Cluflers : the Flow- 
ers of thefe grow very clofe together, 
and appear like a Nofegay, the 
Branches being covered with them. 


_ This Sort, when in Flower, is pro- 


per to place in a Room or Gallery, 


to adorn them; the Flowers, being» 


ve Ty 
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very {fweet, will perfume the Air of 
the Place; but thefe are feldom to 
be found in good Health, becaufe 
they muft be treated with more Care 
than the common Orange and Le- 
mon-trees: as muft alfo the Shad- 
dock, otherwife the Fruit will always 
drop off in Winter. This Sort was 
brought from the Za/- Indies by one 
Capt. Shaddock, from whom the In- 
habitants of the Weft-Indies gave 
this Fruit the Name. But they have 
greatly degenerated the Fruit fince 
it has been in the Weft-Indies, by 
raifing the ‘Trees from Seeds; the 
greateft Part of which produce an 
harfh four Fruit, greatly inferior to 
the original Sort; which, if they 
would bud from the good Sort, they 
aight have in as great Plenty as they 
pleas’d ; but there are few Perfons 
in that Part of the World, who un- 
deritand the Way of grafting or 
budding Fruit-trees; and if they 
did, they are fo negligent of their 
Fruits, &¥c.as to leave the Whole to 
Nature; feldom giving themfelves 
any farther Trouble, than to put the 
Seeds into the Ground, and leave 
them to grow as Nature fhall in- 
cline. 

All the Sorts of Orange-trees with 
ftrip’d Leaves are tender ; therefore 
mutt be placed in a warm Part of the 
Green-houfe in Winter; and mutt 
be treated with more Care than the 
common Sort, otherwife they will 
not thrive. Thefe areVarieties which 
fome Perfons are fond of ; but they 
never produce good Fruit, nor are 
the Flowers produced in fo great 
Plenty : therefore a few only fhould 
be preferved for the fake of Va- 
riety. 

The ftarry Orange differs from 
the other Sorts, in the Fruit dividing 
into five Parts,and the Rind expand- 
ing in form of a Star: this, and the 


_ diftorted Orange, are preferved by 
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fome curious Perfons for Variety ; 
but they are not fo beautiful as the 
common Orange. There arealfo a 
great Variety of {weet Oranges both 
in the £af and We/t-Indies, fome of 
which are much more efteemed than 
thofe we now have in Europe; but 
as they are much tenderer, they will 
not thrive in this Country with the 
common Culture: therefore I fhall 
not enumerate them’; but fhall pro- 
ceed to give Directions for the Ma- 
nagement of Orange-trees in: Exg- 
land. 


If you purpofe to raife Stocks for | 


budding of Oranges, you fhould pro- 
cure fome Citron-feeds which were 
duly ripen’d ; for the Stocks of this 
Kind are preferable to any other, 
both for Quicknefs of Growth, as 
alfo that they will take Buds of either 
Orange, Lemon, or Citron; next to 
thefe are the Seville Orange-feeds. 
The beft Seeds are ufually to be had’ 
from rotten Fruits, which are com- 
monly eafy to be procured in the 
Spang of the Year: then prepare a 
good Hot-bed, of either Horfe-dung, 
or Tanners Bark; the laft of which 
is much the better, if you can eafily 
procure it. When this Bed is ina 
moderate Temper for Heat, you muft 
fow your Seeds in Pots of good rich 


Earth, and plunge them into the Hot- — 


bed: in three Weeks time your Seeds 
will come up; and if the young 
Plants are not ftinted, either for want 
of proper. Heat or Moifture, they 
will be, in a Month’s time after their 
Appearance, fit to tranfplant into 
fingle Pots : you muft therefore re- 
new your Hot-bed ; and having pre- 
pared a Quantity of {mall Haltpeny 
Pots (which are about five Inches 
over at the Top), fill thefe half-full 
of good frefh Earth,mix’d with very 
rotten Cow-dung ; and then fhake 
eut the young Plants from the large 
Pots, with all the Earth about them, 
L 4 that 
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| Plants without, tearing their Roots ; 
and having half filled the Pots with 
Earth, put a fingle Plant into each 
of the {mail Pots; then fill them up 
with the fame Earth as before diredt- 
ed, plunging the Pots into the new 
Hot-bed, giviag them a good Wa- 
tering to fixthe Earth to their Roots, 
and obferve to repeat the fame very 
«often (for this Plant, when in an Hot- 
bed, requires much Water); but be 
fure to {creen them from the Sun in 
the Heat of the Day. In this Me- 
thod, with due Care, your Plants will 
grow to be two Feet high by fu; 
when you mutt begin to harden them 
by degrees, in raifing your Glaffes 
very high ; and, when the Weather 
is good, take them quite of; but do 
not expofe them to the open Sun in 
the Heat of the Day ; which would 

_ be very injurious to them, efpecially 
while young. ‘Toward the End of 
September you mutt houfe them, ob- 
ferving to place them near the Win- 
dows of the Green houfe, to prevent 
the Damps from moulding their ten- 
f der Shoots.. During the Winter-fea- 
i fon they may be often refrefhed with 
 °. "Water; and, in March or April, wath 
their Heads and Stems, to clear them 

from the Filth that may have feitled 
: thereon, during their being in the 
+  _-Houfe ; and then you muft alfo give 
-- them a gentle Hot-bed in the Spring, 
s which will greatly forward them ; 
but harden them by the Beginning 
of Fune, that they may be in right 
Order to bud in 4ugu/t ; when you 
fhould make choice of Cuttings from 
Trees that are healthy and fruitful, 
of whatever Kinds you pleafe, ob- 
ferving that the Shoots are round ; 
the Buds of thefe being much better, 
and eafier to part from the Wood, 
than fuch as are flat. When you have 
budded the Stocks, you fhould re- 
mnove them into a Green-houfe, to 
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that you may the better feparate the: 


the Day. 
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defend them from Wet, turning the” ~ 


Buds from the Sun; but_let them 
have as much free Air as poffible, 


and refrefh them often with Water. 


In a Month’s‘time after Budding, you 
will fee which of them has taken ; 
you muft then untie them, that the 
Binding may not pinch their Buds, 
and let them remain in the Green- 


houfe all the Winter; then, in the 


Spring, prepare a moderate Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark; and, after having 


cut off the Stocks about three Inches- 


above the Buds, plunge their Pots 
into the Hot-bed, obferving to give 


‘them Air and Water, as the Heat of 
the Weather fhall require; but be 


fure to fcreen them from the Vio- 
lence of the Sun during the Heat of 
In ‘this Management, if 
your Buds fhoot kindly, they will 
grow to the Height of two Feet, or 
more, by uly; at which time, you 
muft begin to harden them before 
the cold Weather comes on, that they 
may the better fland in the Green- 


houfe the following Winter. In the 


firft Wintér after their fhooting, you 
muft keep them very warm ; for, by 
forcing them in the Bark-bed, they 
will be fomewhat tenderer ; but it fs 
very neceflary to raife them to their 
Height in one Seafon, that their 
Stems may be ftrait; for in fuch 
‘Trees, which are two or more Years 
growing to their Heading-height, the 
Stems are always crooked. Ip the 
fucceeding Years, their Management 
will be the fame as in full-grown 
Trees, which will be hereafter treat- 
ed of : I fhall therefore, now, pro- 
ceed to treat of the Management of 
fuch Trees as are brought over every. 
Year in Chefis from Italy ; which is, 
indeed, by much the quicker Way 
of furnifhing a Green-houfe with 
large Trees; for thofe which are 
raiicd from Seeds in Englynd, will 
not grow fo large in their Stems fia 
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- der eighteen or twenty Years,as thefe 
will have when, brought over ; and 


although their Heads are {mall when 


we receive them, yet, in three Years, 


with good Management, they will 
obtain large Heads, and produce 
Fruit... Sep 

In the Choice of thefe Trees, ob- 
ferve, firft, the Difference of their 
Shoots and Leaves (if they have any 


upon them), to diftinguifh their dif- 


ferent Sorts; alfo prefer thofe that 
have two good Buds in each Stock 


(for many of them have but one, 


which will always produce an irre- 
gular Head): the Straitnefs of the 
Stem, Frefhnefs of the Branches, and 
Plumpnefs of the Bark, are neceffary 
Obfervations. 
When you have furnifhed your- 
_ felf with a Parcel of Trees, you muft 
prepare a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, in Length and Breadth 
according fo the Number of Trees; 
then put your Trees into a Tub of 
Water upright, about half-way of 
the Stems, !eaving the Head and up- 
per Part of the Stem out of the Wa- 
ter, the better to draw and imbibe 
the Moifture. In this Situation they 
may remain two or three Days (ac- 
cording to their Plumpnefs when you 
receiv'd them); then take them out, 


and clean their Roots from all Filth, 


cutting off all broken or bruifed 


_ Roots,and all the fmall Fibres, which 


are quite dried by. being fo long out 
of the Earth; and: fcrub the Stems 


. with an hard Hair-bruth, cleaning 


’ them afterwards with a Cloth ; then 


cut. off the Branches about three 
Inches from the Stem; and having 
prepared a Quantity of good frefh 
Earth, mix’d with very rotten Neats- 
dung, plant your Trees therein, ob- 


ferving never to put them into large ’ 


Pots ; for if they are but big enough 
to contain their Roots, it is fufii- 
cient at firt planting: and be fure 


AU 
to put fome Potfheards and large 


Stones in the Bottom of each Pot, to . 
keep the Holes at the Bottom of the — 


Pots from being ftopp’d with Earth, 


that the Water may freely pafs off; 
then plunge thefe Pots into the Bark- . 
bed, watering them well to fettle 


the Earth to their Roots, frequently 


repeating the fame as they may re- — 


quire it; and obferve to fcreen the 


Glaffes of your Hot-bed from the _ 


Sun in the Heat of the Day. 


If your Trees take to_grow kind-__ 


ly (as there is little Reafon to doubt 
of, if the Direttions given be duly 
obferved), they will have made ftrong 
Shoots by the Beginning of Fume; at 
which time you fhould ftop their 
Leaders, to obtain lateral Branches 
to furnifh their Heads: and now you 
muft give them Air plentifully, and 


begin to harden them, that in the — 


Middle of ‘fu/y they may be remov’d 
into the open Air, in fome warm 
Situation, defended from the great 
Heat of the Sun, and from Winds, 
that they may be harden’d before 
Winter. About the End of Septem- 
ber you fhould houfe thefe Plants, fet- 
ting them, at firft, in the Front of 
the Green-houfe, near the Glafies, 
keeping the Windows open at-all 
times when the Weather will per- 
mit; and about the Latter-end of 
O@ober when you bring in the Myr- 
tles, and other lefs tender Trees, you 


. muft fet your Oranges in the warm- 


eft and beft Part of the Houfe, place- 
ing lower Plants or Trees in the 
Front, to hide their Stems. During 
the Winter, let your Waterings be 
frequent, but give them not too 
much’at a time; for now their Heads 
are but {mall, and therefore incapa- 
ble to difcharge too great a Quan- 
tity of Moifture ; and take great Care. 

to guard them from Frott. 
In the Spring, when you begin to 
take out fome of your hardief Sorts 
of 
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ef Plants, to thin your Houfe, wath 
and cleanfe the Stems and Leaves of 
your Orange-trees, taking out the 
upper Part of the Earth in the Pots, 
filling them up again with good frefh 
Earth, laying thereon a little rotten 


_ Neats-dung round the Outer-fide of 


the Pots; but do not let it lie near 
the Stem of the Trees; then place 
them at wider Diftances in theHoufe, 
that the Air may circulate round 
their Heads; giving them Air dif- 
cretionally, as the Weather grows 
warm ; but do not remove them into. 
the open Air until the Middle of 
May, that the Weather is fettled ; 
for many times, when they are re- 
moved out too feon, the Mornings 
often proving cold, give them at 
leaft a great Check, and many times 
kill the extreme weak Part of the 
Shoots. Let the Situation, for your 
Orange-trees, during the Summer- 
feafon, be as:much defended from 
the Sun, in the Heat of the Day, and 
ftrong Winds, as poflible, by tall 
Trees and Hedges ; both of which, 


if they are expofed thereto, are very © 


hurtful to them. 

As thefe Trees advance, it will be 
neceffary, in the Summer, to top 
ftrong Shoots, when they grow irre- 
gular, to force out lateral Branches 
to fill the Head ; but do not pinch 
off the Tops of all the Shoots (as 
is the Practice of fome), which will 
fill the Tree with fmall Shoots, too 
weak to fupport Fruit ; but endea- 
vour to form a regular Head, and 
obiain ftrong Shoots ; taking away 
weak trifling Branches where ‘they 
2re too clofe. 

During the Summer-feafon, your 
Orange trees will require frequent 
and plentiful Waterings in dry Wea- 
ther, efpecially if they are large: 
therefore you fhould endeavour to 
have the Water as near the Trees as 
potlible, to fave the Troubie of car- 
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rying it ; which, in a large Quan- 
tity of Trees, takes up much Time. 
Your Water fhould be foft, and ex- 
pofed to the Air; but never add 
Dung of any Sort thereto ; which, 
although by many frequently recom- 
mended, yet has always been found 
deftructive to thefe, and all other 
Trees, if much ufed; it being like 
hot Liquors to human Bodies, which, 
at firft taking, feem to add Vigour, 
yet certainly leave the Body weaker, 
after fome time, than before. 

Your Orange-trees will require to 
be fhifted, and new-potted, every 
other Year; therefore you mutt pre- 
pare a Quantity of good Earth, at 
leaft a Year before you intend to ufe 
it, that it may be well mix’d, and 
perfectly rotten. The beft Seafon 
for this Work is about the End of 
April, that they may have taken frefh 
Root before they are removed out of 
the Green-houfe: when this Work 
is performed, it will be neceflary to 
let them remain in the Houfe a Fort- 
night longer than ufual, to be well 
fettled. 

In the performing of this Work, 
after you have drawn the Trees out 
of the Pots, you muft cut off all the © 
Roots round the Outfide of the Ball 
of Earth, and take away all mouldy 
Roots (if any fuch be); then, with 
a fharp iron Inftrument, get as much 
of the old Earth from between the 
Roots as poffible, being careful not 
to break or tear the Roots; then fet 
the Root of the Tree into a large — 
Tub of Water for about a Quarter - 
of an Hour, to foak the Under-part 
of the Ball of Earth; then fcrub the 
Steins of theT rees with an hard Hair- 
bruth, cleaning them, and the Heads, _ 
with Water, anda foft Woolen-cloth. 
Your Pots being prepared, with fome 
Pottheards*and large Stones in the 
Bottom, put fome of your frefh Earth 
into the Pot, about two Inches. 

thick ; 
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thick ; and having placed your Tree 
thereon, in the Middle of the Pot, 
upright, fill it up with the fame rich 
Earth, prefling it down hard with 
your Hands; then water the Tree 
all over the Head,with a Watering- 
_ pot that has a Rofe upon the Spout, 
to let the Water fall light and thick 
(as in a Shower of Rain); and in 
watering thefe Trees, do it in the 
fame manner, during the time they 
abide in the Houfe after fhifting : 
this will greatly refrefh their Heads, 
and promote their taking frefh 
Roots. 

When you firft fet thefe Trees 
abroad after fhifting, you fhould 
place them near the Shelter of 
Hedges, and faften their Stems to 
ftrong Stakes, to prevent their be- 
ing difturbed by Winds ; which,fome- 
times, will blow frefh-planted Trees 
out of the Pots, if to much expos’d 
thereto, and thereby greatly injure 
their new Roots. 

_ If old Orange-trees have been i!] 
‘managed, and their Heads become 
ragged and decayed, the beft Me- 
thod to reftore them is, to cut off the 
greateft Part of their Heads early in 
March, and draw them out of the 
Tubs or Pots, and fhake off the Earth 
from their Roots, cutting away all 
{mall Fibres, and mouldy Roots ; 
and then foak and clean their Roots, 
Stems, and Branches, planting them 
into good Earth, and fetting them 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
as was directed for fuch Trees as 
came from Abroad, managing them 
in the fame manner : by this Method 
they will produce new Heads, and, 
in two Years time, become good 
Trees again. But if thefe are large 
Trees, and have grown in Tubs for 
feveral Years, your beft Way will be, 
to prepare a Parcel of rough Bafk- 
ets (fuch as are ufed for bafketing 
eer when fent to a diflant 
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Place): let thefe be fomewhat lefs 
than the Tubs you defign to plant 
your Trees into; then plant your 
Trees herein, planging them into 
the Hot-bed ; and about the Begin- 
ning of Fx/y, when your Trees have 
made good Shoots, you may remove 
them into the Tubs, with their Bask- 
ets about them, filling the empty 
Space with the fame good Earth: 
this will preferve your Tubs from 
rotting in the Bark, and the Trees 
will do equally well as if planted in- 
to the Tubs at firft; provided you 
are careful, in removing the Bafkets, 
not to difturb their Roots ; and alfo, 
let them remain in the Green-honfe 
a Fortnight or three Weeks after 
planting, before you fet them abroad. 
Theie Trees being new-potted or 
tubb’d every other Year, thofe Years 
in which they are not fhifted, you 
muft in April obferve to take out as 
much of the old Earth from the 
Tops of the Pots and Tubs, and alfo 
round the Sides of them, as pofiible, 
without injuring the Roots of the 
Trees, and fill them up with frefh 
Earth ; you muft alfo wath and clean 
their Stems and Leaves from Filth, 
which will greatly ftrengthen their 
Flowering, and caufe them to fhoot 
vigoroufly the following Summer. 
In the Management of Orange- 
trees which are in good Health, the 
chief Care fhould be to fupply them 
with Water duly, and not (as is fome- 
times prattifed) ftarve them in Win- 
ter, whereby their Fibres are dried, 
and become mouldy, to the great, 
Prejudice of the Trees; nor to give 
them Water in too great Abundance; 
but rather let their Waterings be fre- 
quent, and given in moderate Quan- 
tities. You muft alfo obferve, that 
the Water has free Paflage to, drain 
off ; for if it be detained in the Tubs 
or Pots, it will rot the tender Fibres 
of the Trees, During the Winter- 
feafon. 
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feafon they muft have a large Share 
of Air, when the Weather is favour- 

able; for nothing is more injurious 
to thefe Trees than ftifling of them ; 
nor fhoald they be placed too near 
each other in the Green-houfe ; but 
fet them at fuch Diftance, that their 
Branches may be clear of each other, 
and that the Air may circulate freely 
round their Heads. In Summer they 
fhould be placed where the Winds 
are not violent, and fo as to have 
the morning and evening Sun; for 
if they are too much expofed in the 
mid-day Sun, they will not thrive. 
‘The bef Situation for them is near 
fome large Plantation of Trees, 
which will break the Forte of the 
Winds, and icreen them from the 
vidlent Heat of the Sun. In fucha 
Situation they may remain until the 
Beginning of Odober, or later, ac- 
cording as the Seafon proves favour- 
able ; for if they are carried into the 
. Green-houfe early, and the Autumn 
fhould preve warm, it will occafion 
the Trees to make frefh Shoots, 


which will be weak and tender, and. 


fo liable to. perifh in Winter ; and 
fometimes it will occafion their Flow- 
ering in Winter,which greatly weak- 
ens the Trees: nor fhould they re- 
main fo long abroad as to be injured 
by morning Frofts. 

The beft Compoft for Orange- 
trees is two-thirds of frefh Earth from 
2 good Pafture, which fhould not 
be too light, nor over-ftiff, but ra- 
ther an Hazel-loam: this fhould be 
taken about ten Inches deep: with 
the Sward, which fhould be mixed 
with the Earth to rot, and one-third 
Part of Neats-dung: thefe fhould 
,be mixed together, at leaft twelve 
Months before it is ufed, obferving 
to turn it over every Month, to mix 
it well,-and to rot the Sward; this 
will alfo break the Clods, and caufe 
the Mould to be finer. Before you 
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pafs it thro’ a me Screen, to ie ny y 
rate the great Stones and the Roots’ — 
of the Sward therefrom ; but by no" 
means fift the Earth too fine; for 
this is very prejudicial to moft Plants, 
but particularly to Orange-trees. 
Of late Years there have been 
many of thefe Trees planted againit — 
Walls, and Frames of Glafs made 
to fix over them in Winter; and B 
fome few curiousPerfons have planted 
thefe Trees in the full Ground, and 
have ere€ted moveable Covers over ~ 
thefe Trees in Winter, which are 3 | 
fo contrived as to be all taken away — 
in Summer: where thefe have been | z 
well executed, the Trees have made 
great Progrefs i in their Growth, and 
produced a much larger Quantity of & 
Fruit, which have ripened fo well, as + 
to be extremely good for eating. If 
thefe are planted either again Walls — 
with Defign of training the Branches — 4} 
to the Walls, or in Borders ata {mali — 
Diftance, fo as to train them up as 
Standards, there. fhould be a Conti. 
vance of a Fire-place or two, in pro- 
portion to the Length of the Wall, 
and Flues carried the whole Length ~ 
of the Wall, to warm the Air in very 
cold Weather, otherwife it will be 


“very difficult to preferve the Trees” 


in very hard Winters alive; or, if 
they do live thro’ the Winter, they i 
will be fo much weakened by the © 
Cold, as not to be recovered the fol- 
lowing Summer to a proper Strength ~ 
for bearing ; fo that where-ever thefe | 
Trees are intended to be placed — 
againft or near old Walls, the Flues — 
fhould be built up againft the Front, — 
allowing four Inches Thicknefs of Es 
the Brick- work, on each Side the — 
Flues, obferving to faften this with — 
Irons, at proper Dittances, to fecure _ 
it from feparating from the old Wall. 
The manner of making thefe Flues - 
is fully explained wi the are 

Q 


are 
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of Hot-walls. Where this Contri- 
vance is made, there will be no Ha- 
zard of lofing the Trees, be the Win- 
ter ever fo fevere, with a little pro- 
per Care; whereas, if this is want- 
ing, there will require great Care 
and Trouble to cover and uncover 
the Glaffes every Day, when there 
is any*Sun ; and if the Wall is not 
thicker than they are ufually built, 
the Froft will penetrate through the 
Walls in fevere Winters ; fo that co- 
vering and fecuring the Glafles of 
the Front will not be fufficient to 
preferve the Trees, be it done with 
ever fo much Care: therefore the 
firft Expence of the Walls will fave 
great Trouble and Charge, and be 
the fecureft Method. 

If the Ground is wet, or of a 
firong Clay, fo as to-detain the 
Moiiture, the Borders fhould be rais’d 
above the Level of the Ground, in 
proportion te the Situation of the 
Place; for where the Wet lies in 
Winter near the Surface, it will 
greatly prejudice, if not: totally de- 
firoy, the Trees; fo that Lime-rab- 
bith fhould be laid at leait two Feet 
thick, in the Bottom of the Border, 
to drain off the Wet ; and the Earth 
fhould be laid two and an half or 
three. Feet thick thereon for the 
Roots of the Trees: in thefe Bor- 
ders.there may be a few Roots of the 
Guernfey and Belladonna Lilies plant- 
ed, or any other Exotic bulbous- 
rooted Flowers, which do not grow 
high, or draw too much. Nourith- 
ment from the Borders ; and theie, 
producing their Flowers in Autumn 
or Winter, will make a good Ap- 
pearance, and will thrive much bet- 
ter than if kept in Pots. 

. The Management of the Orange- 
trees, in thefe Places, is nearly the 
fame as hath been directed for thofe 
in Pots or Tubs, excepting that the 
Borders in thefe Places fhould be dug, 


Ae 
and refrefh’d with fome very rotten’ 
Dung every Autumn. 


AURICULA URSI, Bear’s-ear, ' 
or Auricula. pl 
The CharaZers are ; 
it hath a perennial Root: the 
Leaves are {moother and thicker than 
thofe of the Primrofe: the Cup of the 
Flower is foorter, fo that the Tube 
appears naked: the Flower is foaped 
like a Funnel: the Upper-part is ex- 
panded and divided into five Seg- 
ments: this is fucceeded by a globular 
Sced-vefJel, containing many fmall 
Seeds. 

To enumerate the Diverfities of 
this Plant, would be almolt endlefs 
and impofflible ; for every Year pro- 
duces vaft Quantities. of new Flow- 
ers, differing’in Shape, Size, or Co- 
lour of the Flowers ; and alfo in the 
Leaves of thefe Plants there is as 
great a Variety, fo that the tkilful’ 
Florift is oftentimes capable of diftin- 
guifhing the particular Sorts there- 
b 


But as it feldom happens, that fuch 
of thefe Flowers as are at one time 
in great Efteem, continue to be re- 
garded a few Years after (there being 
fill finer or larger Flowers produced 
from Seeds, which are what the Flo- 
rifts chiefly feek), it would be need- 
lefs to mention any of them : where- 
fore I fhall proceed to give the Cha- 
racters of a good Auricula. 

1. The Stem of the Flower foould 
be lofty and ftrong. 

2. The Footfalk of the Flower 
Joould be foort, that the Umbel may 
be regular and clofe. = 

3. The Pipe or Neck of each Flower ' 
Should be foort, and the Flowers large; 
and regularly /pread, being no-ways 
inclinable to cup. 

4 That the Colours are very bright, 
and well mixed. ; 

5. That the Eye of the Flower be 
large, round, and of a good White, 


er 
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~ ge Yelhw ; and that the Tube or Neck 
be not too wide, 

All the Flowers of this Kind, that 
want any of the above-mentioned 
Properties,are now rejected by every 
good Florift; for as the Varieties 
every Year increafe from Seeds, fo 
the bad ones are turn’d out to make 
room for their Betters; but in fome 
People the Paffion for new Flowers 
fo much prevails, that, fuppofing the 
_ Old Flower greatly preferable toa 
new one, if it is of their own raifing, 
the latter muft take place of the old 
one. 

In order to obtain good Flowers 
from Seeds, you muft make choice 
of the beft Flowers you have; which 
fhould be expofed to the open Air, 
that they may have tlre Benefit of 
Showers, without which they feldom 
produce good Seeds: the time of 
their Ripening is in Zune, which you 
will eafily know, by their Seed- 
veffel turning to a brown Colour, 
and opening : you muft therefore be 
careful left the Seeds be fcatter’d out 
of the Veffel ; for it will not be all 
fit to gather at the fame time. 

The time for fowing this Seed is 
commonly in 4uguf; but if it be 
fown before Chrifimas, it will be 
time enough. 

The beft Soil for this Seed is good 
frefh light fandy Mould, mix’d with 
very rotten Neats-dung, or Tan- 
ners Bark: with this you fhould fill 

your Pots, Boxes,or Bafkets, in which 

ou intend to fow your Seeds ; and, 
fotiie levell’d the Surface of the 

Earth very fmooth, fow your Seeds 
thereon, covering it very lightly 
with rotten Willow-mould taken out 
of the Stems of decay’d hollow Wil- 
low-trees ; then cover the Box, &c. 


will remain a Year in the Ground 
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before the Plants appear, if they fhould 
grow at laft; fo that many Perfons 
never cover thefe Seeds, but leave 


them upon the Surface of the Earth, ’ 


in the Boxes, for the Rain to wath 


a 


s 


them into the Ground, which is often _ 


the beft Method: let thefe Boxes, 
9c. be placed fo as to receive half 


the Day’s Sun, during the Winter-. 


feafon; but in the Beginning of 


March, remove them where they 
may have only the morning Sun till 
Ten of the Clock; for your young 
Plants will now foon begin to appear, 


which, if expofed to one whole Day’s 


Sun only, will be all deftroyed. ' 


During the Summer-feafon, in 


dry Weather, often refrefh them 
with Water; but never give them 
too great Quantities at once. In 


the ‘uly following, your Plants wall _ 


be large enough to tranfplant, at’ 
which time you muft prepare a Bed, 
or Boxes, 
mentioned Soil, in which you may 
plant them about three Inches {quare, 


and, if in Beds, you muft fhade them | 


every Day, till they are thoroughly 


rooted, as alfo in very hot cry Wea-_ 


ther; but if they are in Bafkets, or 
Boxes, they may be removed toa 
fhady Place. 


When the feedling Auricula’s are. 


planted in Beds, fome rotten Neats- 
dung fhould be laid about ten Inches 
under the Surface, and beaten down 
clofe and fmooth: this will prevent 
the Worms from drawing the young 
Plants out of the Earth, which they 
generally do where this is not prac- 
tifed: this Dung fhould be laid about, 


filled with the above-— 


a Foor thick, which will intirely — 


prevent the Worms getting thro’ it 


until the Plants are well eftablifhed — 


with a Net or Wire, to prevent the 
Cats, Fowls, &c. from {cratching 
out, or burying your Seeds too deep ; 
for whenever this happens, the Seeds 


in the Beds; and the Roots of the 
Auricula’s will ftrike down into the — 
Dung by the Spring, which will — 
make their Flowers ftronger than 

afual : 


ufual : thefe Beds fhould be expofed 


to the Eaft, and fcreened from the 
_ South Sun. 


When you have taken all your 
Plants, which are now come up, 
out of your Boxes or Pots, level 
the Earth gently again; for it often 


_ happens, that fome of the Seeds will 
lie in the Ground two Years before 
_ they appear, efpecially if they were 


covered too deep when fown, as was 
before obferved. ! 

The Spring following many of 
thefe Flowers will fhew; when you. 
may feleé&t fuch of them as have 


- good Properties, which fhould be 
- removed each of them into a Pot of 


the fame prepared Earth, and pre- 


—ferved until the next Seafon, at 


which time you will be capable to 


form a Judgment of the Goodnefs 


of the Flower; but thofe that pro- 
duce plain-colour’d or {mall Flowers, 
fhould be taken out, and planted in 
Borders in the Out-parts of the Gar- 
den, to make a Shew, or gather 
for Nofegays, &¥c. the others, which 
do not produce their Flowers the 
fame Year, may be taken up, and 
tranfplanted into a frefh Bed, to re- 
main till you fee how they will 
prove. 

The manner of propagating thefe 
Flowers when obtained, is from Off- 
fets, or Slips, taken from the old 
Roots in 4pri/, when the Flowers 
are in Bloom: thefe Off-fets muf 
be planted into fmall Pots filled with 
the fame Sort of Earth, as was be- 
fore dire€led for the Seedlings; and, 
during the Summer-feafon, fhould 
be fet in a fhady Place, and mutt 
be often refrefhed with Water; but 
in the Winter fhould be fheltered 
from violent Rains: the Spring fol- 
Jowing, thefe young Plants will pro- 
duce Flowers, tho’ but weak: foon 
after they are paft flowering, you 
muft put them into larger Pots, and 
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the fecond Year they will blow in 
Perfection. : 

But, in order to obtain a fine 
Bloom of thefe Flowers, you mutt 
obferve the following Direétions. 

Firft, Preferve your Plants from 
too much Wet in Winter, which 
often rots and fpoils them; but let 
them have as much free open Air 
as poffible; nor fhould they be toe 
much expofed to the Sun, which is 
apt to forward their budding for 
Flower too foon; and the frofty 
Mornings, which often happen in 
March, do thereby deftroy their 
Buds, if they are not protected there- 
from. 

Secondly, In the Beginning of Fe- 
bruary, if the Weather is mild, 
you muft take off the Upper-part of 
the Earth in the Auricula’s Pots, as 
low as you can without difturbing 
the Roots, and fill up the Pots with 
frefh rich Earth, which will greatly 
ftrengthen them for Bloom; as 


alfo prepare your Off-fets for tranf-— 


planting in 4pri/, by caufing them 
to pufh out new Roots. 

Thofe Plants which have ftrong 
fingle Heads, always produce the 
largeft Clufters of Flowers: there- 
fore the curious Florifts pull off the 
Off fets as foon as it can be done 
with Safety to their growing in Au- 
tumn, to encourage the Mother- 


plants to flower the ftronger ; they. 


alfo pinch off the Flowers in Au- 
tumn, where they are produced, 
and fuffer them not to open, that 
the-Plants fhould not be weakened 
thereby. | 
Thirdly, You muft cover your 
Pots with Mats in frofty Weather, 
during this time of their Budding 
for Flower, left the fharp Mornings 
blight them, and prevent their 
blowing. 
Fourthly, When your Flower- 
ftems begin to advance, and the 
Bloffom- 
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Bloffom-buds grow turgid, you mutt 


protect them from hafty Rains, which — 


would wafh off their white mealy 
Farina, and greatly deface the Beauty 
of their Flowers; but, at the fame 
time, obferve to keep them as much 
- uncovered as poflible, otherwife their 
Stems. will be drawn up too weak to 
fupport their Flowers, which is often 
the Cafe when their Pots are placed 
under Walls, and give them gentle 
Waterings to firengthen them; but 
let none of the Water fall into the 
Centre of the Plant, or among their 
Leaves. 

Fifthl, When your Flowers be- 
gin to open, you fhould remove their 
Pots upon a Stage, built with Rows 
of Shelves, one above another, and 
covered on the Top, to preferve them 
” from Wet: this fhould be open to 
the morning Sun, but fhelter’d from 
the Heat of the Sun in the Middle 
of the Day: in this Pofition they 
will appear to much greater Advan- 
tage, than when the Pots ftand upon 
the Ground ; for, their Flowers be- 
‘ing low, their Beauty is hid from 
us; whereas, when they are advanced 
upon Shelves, we fee them in‘a full 
View : in this Situation they may 
- remain, until the Beauty of their 
Flowers is paft; when they muft be 
fet abroad to receive the Rains, and 


have open free Air, in order to ob-~ 


tain Seeds, which will fail, if they 
eS kept too long under Shelter. 

hen your Seed is ripe, obferve to 
gather it when itis perfectly dry, 
and expofe it to the Sun ina Win- 
dow upon Papers, to prevent its 
growing mouldy, and let it remain 
in the Pods till the Seafon for fow- 
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"AURICULA URSI MYCONI. 
Vide Verbafcum. 
AZEDARACH, The Bead-tree. 
The Chara@ers are ; 
Lt hath pennated Leaves, fomeavhat 


~ florens. Tourn. The Bead-tree;which ~ 


-are frefh, they will come up in about _ 


a 71." 
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like thofe of the Af: the Flowers 
confift of five Leaves, which expand ~ 
in form of a Rofe: in the Centre of 
thé Flower is a long fimbriated Tube, 
containing the Style: the Fruit i? 
roundifo and ficfoy, containing an hard 
SJurrow'd Nut ; which is divided into 
Jive Cells, cach containing an oblong 
broadifo Seed. 
The Species are ; 

1. Azeparacu. Dod. The Bead- 
tree. 

z. AzEDARACH /femper-virens & 


] 
, 
is always green and flowering. i 
The firft Sort is propagated only | 
by Seeds, which may be obtained 
from Italy, Portugal, or Spain, where — 
thefe Trees annually produce ripe — 
Fruits in the Gardens where they — 
are planted: for it is not an Inha- ~ 
bitant of either of thofe Countries, — 
but is brought from the Levant, — 
The Seeds or Berries fhould be fown — 
in Pots filled with good frefh -light 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark; where, if the Seeds 


two Months time. When the Plants 
are come up, you fhould water them 
frequently, and begin to let them — 
have a large Quantity of free Air, 
by raifing the Glaffes every Day; 
and, in ‘Zu/y, you fhould expofe them 
to the open Air; ina well-fheltered — 
Situation, that they may be har- — 
dened before Winter. . In Odober 
you fhould remove the Pots into the 
Confervatory, where they fhould be 
placed near the Windows, that they - 
may enjoy free open Air, when the ° 
Weather is fair; for they don’t 
care to be over-topp’d with other — 
Plants. During the Winter-feafon — 
you muft refrefh them gently with 
Water; but by no means repeat this” 
too often, nor give them too much 
each time; for their Leaves being 
failen, they willnot bein a Condition 
to . 


A Z 
to throw off a Superfluity of Moitt- 


ure. 

In Murch following you may 
fhake out your Plants from the Seed- 
pots, and divide them, planting each 
into a feparate {mall Pot filled with 
frefh light Earth; then plung them 
into a moderate Hot-bed, which will 
greatly promote their Rooting, and 
increafe their Growth ; but you 
fhould not draw them too much, 
but give them a large Share of Air, 
when the Weather is good ; and in 
Fune you fhould remove them out 
into the open Air as before; and, 
during the three or four Winters, 
while the Plants are young, you muft 
houfe them, to fecure them from 
the Cold; but, when the Plants are 
grown pretty large and woody, fome 
of them may be planted in the full 
Ground, in a warm Situation, where 
they will endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters very well; but 
fome fhould be kept in Pots, for 
fear a fevere Winter fhould deftroy 
the others: the beft Seafon for this 
is in Apri/, at which time you fhould 
fhake them out of the Pots, being 
careful not to break the Earth from 
the Roots, but only pare off with 
a Knife the Outfide of the Bail of 
Earth; then open your Holes, and 
put in the Plant, clofing the Earth 
to its Roots, obferving, if the Wea- 
ther is dry, to give it fome Water, 
which fhould be repeated twice a 
Week, until the Plants have taken 
Root; but you muft obferve to 
plant them ona dry Soil, and ina 
warm Situation, otherwife they will 
be liable to mifcarry in fevere froity 
Weather. 

I have been informed, that there 
was formerly a large Tree of this 
Kind in the Gardens of the Pifhop 
of London at Fulbam, which produced 
Flowers feveral Years; but this, 
with many other. yaluable Trees, 
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which were grown to a confiderable 
Height in the fame Gardens, hath 
been long fince demolifhed, 

There are at prefent no large 
Trees of this Kind in England, all 
thofe which were planted in the 
open Air having been deftroyed by 
the fevere Winter in 1740. yet 
there are fome, which were houfed, 
that have flowered fince ; but I have 
never feen any ripe Seeds upon the 
Trees, tho’ the Fruit has fometimes 
been formed, and grown pretty 
large; but the Cold of the Autumn 
has caufed them to drop before they 
came to Maturity. | 

The outfide Pulp of this Fruit is in 
fome Countries eat, but I don’t find it 
is much commended; but the Nut is 
by the Monks, and other religious Per- 
fons in Roman-catholic Countries, 
bored thro’ with an Awl, and ftrung 
as Beads, with which they fay their 
Pater-nofier, which has occafioned 
its being called the Bead-tree. . 

The fecond Sort is at prefent very” 
rare in England, being in very few 
Gardens: this is much tenderer than 
the common Sort, it being a Native 
of Cey/on; it is propagated by Seeds, 
which muft be fown on an Hot-bed 
in the Spring ; and, when the Plants 
are come up two or three Inches 
high, they mutft be tranfplanted each 
into a {mall Halfpeny Pot filled with 
freth light Earth, and plunged into 
an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 
ferving to water and fhade them, 
until they have taken Root; after 
which they muft have Air and Water 
in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seafon, or the Bed in which they 
ftand. In this Bed they may remain 
until Michaelmas, when the Pots muft 
be remoyed inio the Stove, where 
they mult have a moderate Share of 
Heat, and be often refrefhed with 
Water. The Spring following they 
muft be removed into larger Pots 5 

M and, 
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and, if they are plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot bed, to facilitate their 
taking Root, it will greatly promote 


_ their Growth ; but they fhould not 


remain too long in this Bed, nor 
be too much drawn, which will 
weaken them. As the Summer ad- 
vances, they fhould be inured by 
degrees to bear the open Air, into 
, which they fhould be removed in 
” Fane, obferving to place them where 
‘they may be {creened from ftrong 
Winds, and not too much expofed 
to the mid-day Sun. In this Situa- 
tion they may remain till the Mid- 
dle of September, if the Weather is 
warm; otherwife they muft be taken 
in fooner, when they muft be re- 
_moved into the Stove, and managed 
during the Winter-feafon, as was 
directed for the foregoing Winter ; 
and, as the Plants grow large, they 
will be more hardy, when a finall 
Share of Heat will preferve them 
in Winter ; and, in Summer, they 
may be expofed in a well-fheltered 
Situation. With this Management 
they will fometimes produce Flowers 
extremély well in this Country. 
AZEROLE, or L’AZAROLE, 


Vide Mefpilus. 
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ACCHARIS. Plowman’s 


Spikenard, vu/go. 
The-Charaers are ; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
cylindrical and fcaly, the Scales hing 
over each other like the Tiles upon an 
Houfe: the Flower is of the compound 
Kind, having feveral Florets included 
in one common Cover: the Seeds have 


a fimple Down fitting upon them. 


BA : 
The Species are ; 

1. Baccuaris foliis Jlanceolatis 

longitudinaliter dentato-ferratis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Shrabby Plowman’s 
Spikenard, with {pear-fhaped Leaves, 
which are longitudinally indented 
and fawed. ‘This has been com- 
monly called 4frican Groundfel- 
tree. 
2. Baccuaris foltis lanceolatis - 
faperne uno alterove denticulo fer-' 
ratis. Lin. Hort. Clif. Shrubby 
Plowman’s Spikenard, with f{pear- 
fhaped Leaves, whofe Upper-fides 
are fawed. 

3. Baccuarts foliis obver fe ovatis, 
Superne emarginato-ferratis. Lin. Hort. 
C/iff. Shrubby Plowman’s Spike- 
nard, with oval Leaves, whofe up- 
per Borders are fawed: commonly 
called the Virginia Groundfel-tree. 

The Exglj/b Name of Plowman’s 
Spikenard has been always applied 
to the Conyza major, or Greater 
Fleabane; but fince moft of the 
modern Botanifts have applied the 
Title of Baccharis to this Genus, I 
have added the old Engli/h Name to 
it, of Plowiman’s Spikenard, rather 
than leave it without an Exglifh 
Title. | 

The fir Sort was brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and is ufually 
kept by thofe Perfons who are cu- 
rious in colle&ting Exotics, tho’ there 
is little Beauty in the Flower: it 
grows to the Height of five or fix. 
Feet, and is a manageable Shrub: 
it may be propagated by Cuttings, — 
being planted in a fhady Border © 
during any of the Summer-months, 
or by Seeds fown on a common 
Border in the Spring of the Year. 
Thefe Seeds generally ripen well 
in this Country; and, if permitted 
to fcatter on the Ground, the Plants 
will come up the following Spring. 
This Shrub is pretty hardy, and 
will live abroad in mild Winters, 
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if planted in a warm Situation; 
but it is ufually kept in Shelter in 
Winter, and placed abroad in Sum- 
mer: it requires much Water in 
warm Weather. 

The fecond Sort is lefs common 
than the firft, and not fo hardy; 
therefore this is always kept in Pots, 
and houfed in Winter: this may be 
propagated in the fame manner as 
the firft Sort. 

The third Sort is pretty common 


‘in the Nurferies about London, where 


it is ufually called the Groundfel- 
tree: this is a Native of Virginia, 
and other Places on the Continent 
of America: it grows to be a Shrub 
of about feven or eight Feet high, 
and flowers in Ofober: the Flowers 
are white, -and not very beautiful ; 
but the Leaves continuing green 
thro’ the Year, has occafioned this 
Shrub to be admitted into many cu- 
rious Gardens. ’ 

This Sort may be propagated by 
Cuttings, which fhould be pianted 
in April or May, upon a fhady Bor- 
der, and duly watered in dry Wea- 
ther, until they have taken Root; 
and, at Michaelmas, they will be 
fit to tranfplant where they are to 
remain: this will live in the open 
Air, and never is injured by the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters; but 
fevere Froft will fometimes deftroy 
them. 

BALAUSTIA. Vide Punica. 

BALAUSTIUM is the Cup of 
the Flower of the wild Pomgra- 
nate. 

-BALLOTE, Stinking black 
Horehound. 
The CharaGers are; 
It hath Leaves like the Dead - 


 gettle: the Flowers are produced in 


Bunches at the Foints of the Stalks, 
Srom the Pedicle of the Leaves, which 
bawe one fingle Footialt, and ficnd 
but on one Side of the Stalk: the 
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Cup of the Floaver is tubulous, and 
hath five Anghs, divided into five 
Segments at the Top: the Galea or 
Creft of the Flower is hollow, and 
the Beard is cut into three Parts, the 
middle Part being broad, and feaped 
like an Heart: each Flower is fuc- 
ceeded by four naked Seeds. 

We have two Varieties of this Plant 
growing wild in England; which » 
are, 

1. Batrote. Matth. 825. Mar- 
rubium nigrum, five Ballote. F. B.° 
The ftinking black Horehéund. 

2. Battore flore albo. Tourn. 
Stinking black Horehound, with 
white Flowers. | } 

The firft of thefe Plants is com-’ 
mon upon moft dry Banks near Lon- 
don, and is feldom fuffered to have 
a Place in Gardens: but this being 
a Plant fometimes ufed in Phyfic, 
I thought proper to mention it in 
this Place: it may be eafily propa- 
gated by either Seeds or Roots; but 
is very apt to increafe too faft in 
a Garden, ‘This is the common 
black Horehound of the Shops. The 
fecond Sort is a Variety of the firft, 
which is fometimes found with the 
other wild. 

BALM. Vide Meliffa. 

BALSAMINA, The Female Bal- 
famine, or Balfamine. 

The CharaGers are; 

It hath an anomalous Flower, which 
confifis of an unequal Number of 
Leaves, having fometimes two, three, 
Sour, fix, or more Leaves, with a 
Calear or Spur to the Flower: thefe 
Flowers are fucceeded by turbinated 


-Keffels, refembling Pods, which, when 


ripe, upon the firft Touch, burft, and 
caft forth feveral roundife Seeds. 
The Species are; 
1. Batsamina lutea, five Noli 
me tangere. C.B. ‘The yellow Bal- 
famine, or Touch-me-not. 
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2. BALSAMINA faemiza, flore pur- 
purco. The Female Balfamine, with 
purple Flowers. 
_ 3. Barsamina femizia, flore can- 
dido. H.L. The white Female Bal- 
famine. 

4. BALSAMINA famina, flore rn- 


bro. H.L. The red Female Bal- 
famine. 
5. BatsamMINa famina, flore ma- 


jore candids. Tourn. ‘The large 
white-flowered Balfamine. 

_. 6. Bausamina femina, flore ma- 
jore fpeciofo. Tourn. ‘The large {pe- 
cious- flowered Female Balfamine. 

7. Batsamina femina, flore par- 
tim candido, partim purpureo. 
purple and white-ftriped Balfamine, 

8. Pausamina famina, fiore ma- 
jore, elegantiffime varicgato. The 
large-flowered ftriped Balfamine. 

g. Batsamina famina, flore ma- 
jore pleno, eleganiiffime varicgato. 
The double large-flowered {triped 
Balfamine, or Immortal Eagle - 
flower, | 

The firft of thefe Species is per- 
ferved in Gardens, for the Diver- 
fion it affords, when the Seed-vefiels 
are ripe, by defiring ignorant Perions 
to gather them, who are furprifed 
to find, upon the firft Touch, that 
the Pods fly to Pieces in their Hands: 
this Plant is very hardy in refpect to 
Cold; and, altho’ it is annual, yet, 
if fafered to caft its Seeds, will come 
up every Spring withont any Care: 
it delights beft in moif fhady Places, 
where ‘if it is not rooted out, it will 
multiply faft enough. 

The other Sorts are commonly 
raifed on Hot-beds* in the Spring, 
and afterwards planted into Pots or 
Borders, to adorn Court-yards and 
Parterres. The fecond, third, and 
fourth Sorts will come up in the com- 
mon Groand, without any artificial 
Heat, and make ftronger Plants than 
when raifed in an Hot-bed, and 
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ftand longer in Flower; but the 
four laft-mentioned Sorts are much 
tenderer, and muft be raifed on an 
Hot-bed, and afterward planted in 
Pots, and fet into a freth Het-bed 
to bring them forward, efpecially 
the laft Sort. which otherwife will 
not flower foon enough to produce 
ripe Seeds. ‘There are two different 


Kinds of this large double-flowered 
Balfamine: one is brought from the 


Weft-Indies, by the Name of the 


Cockfpur: this is very apt to pro- 
duce large ftrong Plants, but rarely 
begins to flower till the End of the 
Summer, and then very often hath 
but fmal] Quantities of Flowers, and 
feldom produces ripe Seeds in Exg- 
land. 

The other Sort is brought from 
China, by the Name of Immortal 
Eagle flower: this Plant produces 
large beautiful Flowers, in great 
Quantities; and is one of the fineft 
annual Plants we have, continuing 


a long time in Flower, efpecially if 


fheltered from the Violence of Wind 
and Rain, both of which are great 
Enemies to this Plant: this Sort alfo 
ripens Seeds very well ; but is apt 
to degenerate in a few Years with 
us to jingle Flowers, and plain Co- 
lours, if great Care is not taken in 
faving the Seeds from the fneft- 

ftriped Flowers. 
Thefe Plants muft be taken great 
Care of while young, and in the 
Hot-bed, particularly to give them 
as much free Air as,poflible, to pre- 
vent their running up too flender; 
nor muit they have much Water, 
which often rots them at Bottom, 

near the Surface of the Ground. 
When you put thefe Plants into 
Pots, obferve to choofe fuch as have 
clear {potted Stems, which. always 
produce ftriped Flowers; and thofe 
with greenifh Stems, white Flowers; 
and the red Stems, red sella “% 
G 
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fo that if you have Plants enough, 
you need only take the ftriped ones ; 
and, in order to preferve them from 
degenerating, you fhould take off all 
fingle or plain-colour’d Flowers 
from your Plants, and not fuffer them 
to feed; by which means you will 
preferve this beautiful Plant many 
Years longer than you otherwife 
could. 

The Seeds of this beautiful Kind 
fhould not be fown till the Middle 
or Latter-end of March; for, if 
they are fown too foon, and the 
Weather fhould prove cold and dark, 
as that a good Quantity of Air can- 
not be admitted every Day to the 
Plants, they will draw up too weak 
for their Stems to fupport their 
Heads, when they are in Flower; 
nor will the Plants produce near fo 
many Flowers, as when they have 
ftrong Stems, and have a large Share 
ef Air. ‘The Plants fown the End 
of March, when properly managed, 
will flower by the Beginning of Zune, 
and will be early enough to produce 
ripe Seeds. | 

BALSAMITA, Coftus Hortorum, 
or Coftmary. 

The Chara@ers are; 

It hath a difcous Flower, compofed 

of Florets, which are Hermaphrodite, 


have naked Heads, and are placed on 


a fmooth even Placenta: the Empale- 
ment of the Flowers is fealy: to thefe 
Notes may be added,T he Flowers grow- 
ing on the Top of the Stalks, and the 
Leaves being intire. 

The Species are 5 

1, Barsamita major. Dod. The 
large Coftmary. 

z. Barsamita foltis 
Vaill. Mem. Acad. R. Scien. 
mary with Maudlin-leaves. | 

3. BatsamITa conyxa folio, flore 
eernuo. Vaill. Mem. Acad. R. § 
Coftmary with a Fleabane-leaf. 


agerati, 


Coft- 
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The firft Sort.was formerly in 
greater Requeft than it is at prefent; 
many People were fond of it in 
Soups, with other Herbs; and its’ 
Ufe in Medicine is, at prefent, but 
{mall : however, as it hath been an 
old Garden-herb, I thought proper 
to mention it in this Place. 

This Plant increafes very faft at 
the Root, and will grow~in almoft 
any Soil or Situation: therefore, 
whoever have a mind to propagate 
it, need only plant a few.Ships in 
the Spring or Autumn, in any come 
mon Border, and they will foon be 
furnifh’d with enough of it. 

The fecond and third Sorts are 
very low annual Plants: the Seeds 
of both thefe Sorts fhould be fown 
in the Beginning of 4pri/, on a 
Bed of light Earth; and, if the Sea- 
fon fhould prove dry, they muft have 
frequent Waterings, otherwife the 
Seeds will not grow. When the 
Plants are come up pretty ftrong, a 
few of each may be potted, and 
placed in a warm Situation, and 
frequently watered; where they will 
ripen their Seeds in 4uguf; which . 
fhould be gathered as foon as they 
are ripe; for they foon fcatter. The 


Flowers of the fecond Sort turn © ; 


downward as they begin to decay, 
and continue in this Pofition till their 
Seeds are perfected; when they raife 
their Heads again, to featter their 
Seeds. I have frequently had the 
Seeds of this Sort remain in the 
Ground two or three Years; and, 
afterward, the Plants have come up 
very well. There is little Beauty 
in thefe Plants; but they are pre- 
ferved for Variety. 

BAMIA MOSCHATA. 
Ketmia , 

BANANA. Fide Mula, 

BARBA CAPRA, Vide U)- 
maria, 
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BARBA JOVIS, Jupiter's Beard, 
or Silver-buth. 
The Chara@ers are; 

It heth pennated or winged Leaves 5 
the Flowers are papilionaceous, and 
are fucceeded by feort oval Pods ; in 
which is, for the moft part, contained 
one roundife Sced. 

The Species are ; ‘ 

1. Barsa Jovis, pulchre lucens, 
J.B. The Silver-buth, wz/go. 

2. Barza Jowvis Hi/panica incana, 
SJlore luteo. Tourn. Spanife Jupiter's 
Beard. 

3. Barsa Yowis Caroliniana ar- 

borefcens, phiudoacacia foliis. Baftard 
Indigo Jncolis. Rand. A&. Phil. 
N. 407. _ Baftard Indigo, or Ce- 
rolina Barba Jovis. 
4. Barsa Fovis Africana, foliis 
viridibus pinnatis, jiore caruleo. 
Boer. Ind. The African Fupiter’s 
Beard, with deep-green Leaves, and 
blue Flowers. 

5. Barga Yovis Greca, linarie 
folio argenteo ampliori, flore luteo 
parvo. net Cor. Greck Fupiter’s 
_ Beard, with a filver T oad-flax-leaf, 
and fmvall yellow Flowers. 

6. BarBa Jovis Americana annua 
humilis ramofifiima, floribus fpicatis 
cerulcis. Dwarf annual American 
Fupiter’s Beard, with blue Flowers 
phe ina Spike. 

. Barsa Fours Americana fcan- 
deste flovibus c@ruleis ex alis folisrum 
conglobatis. Climbing American Fu- 
piter’s Beard, with blue Flowers 
coming out of the Wings of the 
Leaves. 

8. Barsa Fovis Americana hu- 
milis, rotundifolia <P willofa, flore 
wario. Houff. Dwarf American Fu- 
piter’s. Beard, with round hairy 
Leaves, and a variable Flower. 

9. BarBa fovis Cretica ilies 
Seens incana, fiore Jpicato purpurea 
amplo. Breyn. Prod.z. Shrubby 7 ju 
piter’s Beard of Crete, with white 
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Leaves, and large purple. Flowers 
growing ina Spike. — 

The firft of thefe Plants is very. 
common 4n many Gardens; the fe- 
cond is, at prefent, more rare with 
us; the third Sort was raifed from. 
Seeds fent from Carolina, by Mr, 
Catefoy; and is, by the Inhabitants, 
made into a coarfe Sort of Indigo. 
This grows to a large Shrub, and — 
will refift the Cold, in the open Air, 
very well: it is alfo a beautiful 
flowering Shrub, and, for Diverfity, 
merits a Place in Quarters of cu- 
rious flowering Trees. ‘This Plant 
will fometimes produce ripe Seeds; 
by which means, it may be eafily 
propagated ; and will alfo take Root 
by laying down the Branches in the 
Spring; which, by the next Spring, 
will be’ fit to tranfplant out. . It 
delights in a light Soil, and muft 
have room to {ipread its Branches, 
which extend a confiderable Ditiance 
from the Stem; fo that it grows 
very irregular. This Tree is very 
fubject to fplit, if expofed to ftrong 
Winds. 

The fourth Sort may be preferved, 
with the firt and fecond, ina com- 
monGreen-houfe: they are not very 
tender, but require much free Air 
in good Weather, and frequent Wa- 
terings. ‘They are all propagated 
by Seeds, which fhould be fown on: 
an Hot-bed in the Spring, and tranf- 
planted into Pots of good ligh¢ 
Earth, and houfed in Winter, with 
Myriles, (Fc. and have a good Ef- 
fect in adding to the Diverfity of 
the Green-houfe. Thefe Plants will 
fometimes take Root from Cuttings ; 
but, as tis dificult to obtain Plants 
this Way, and the Seeds fometimes 
ripen very well with us, I would 
recommend ‘the raifing them that 
way, as the moft fure and expedi- 
tious. 
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The fifth and ninth Sorts are 
Natives in the Archipelago: the 
Seeds of thefe were brought by Dr. 
Tournefort to the Royal Garden at 
Paris, from whence they have been 
diftributed to feveral of the Euro- 
pean Gardens: thefe may be pro- 
‘pagated in the fame manner as the 
firit Sort, and require the fame Cul- 
ture; but the Seeds of thefe Sorts 
are rarely perfected in England. 

The fixth Sort is an annual Plant, 
which was difcovered by Dr. W7/- 
liam Houftoun at Campechy. ‘This is 
only propagated by Seeds, which 
muft be fown very early in the 
Spring on a good Hot-bed; and, 
when the Plants are come up two 
Inches high, they fhould be each 
tranfplanted into a {mall Pot filled 
with frefh light Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; 
obferving to water and fhade them 
until they have taken Root: after 
which time, they fhould have Air 
and Water in proportion to the Heat 
of the Seafon. In ‘fuly thefe Plants 
will flower; and if the Plants are 
preferved either in the Stove, or 
under Glaffles, they will perfect their 
Seeds in September ; and foon after 
they will decay. 

The feventh and eighth Sorts may 


be propagated from Seeds, which - 


muft be fown as hath been before 
directed for the fixth; but thefe are 
abiding Plants, which mutt be plac’d 
in the Stove amongtt other American 
Plants, and wiil produce their Flowers 
every Year; but they feldom pro- 
duce Seeds in Europe. 

BARBAREA, or Winter-crefs. 
Vide Sifymbrinm. 

BARDANA, Burdock. - Vide 
Lappa. . 

BARLERIA. 

This Name was given. to this 
Genus of Plants by Father Plumier, 
in Henour of Facobus Barelizr, of 
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Paris, who wasa famous Botanift. 
We have no Englif Name for it ; 
but the Inhabitants of the Ifland of 
Jamaica call it Snap-dragon. 

The Charaders are; as 

It hath a perfonated Flower, con 
fifing of one Leaf; whofe Upper-lip 
or Creft is ere; but the under 4s 
divided into three Parts; from whofe 
Empalement rifes the Pointal in the 
Hinder-part of the Flower, which 
afterward becomes a quadrangular 
oblong membrancous Fruit, with one 
Capfule, in which are lodged fiat 
roundi/b Seeds, ; 

The Speczes are 5 

1. Barieria folani folio, flore 
coccineo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Barleria 
with a Nightthade-leaf, and a fcarlet 
Flower, 

2. BARLERIA aculeata, folani 
Solio anguftiore, flore ceeruleo. Plum. 
Now. Gen, Prickly Barleria, witha 
narrow Nightfhade-leaf, and a blue 
Flower. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very 
common in Famaica, and feveral 
other Parts of the We/f-Indies ; but, 
at prefent, it is very rare in Englund, 
It grows to the Height of three or 
four Feet, and divides into many 
flender Branches, which are hoary. 
On the Top of the Branches come 
out the Flowers; which are-of a 
fine red Colour, and fhaped like thofe 
of ‘the Antirrhinum, or ° Calves- 
fnout: thefe Flowers are Succeeded 
by quadrangular Seed-veflels, which 
are about an Inch long, and contain 
a great Number of flat brown Seeds. 
Thefe Seeds, when ripe, are caf 
out with Violence, on their Veffels 
being touched. 

The fecond Sort is lefs common 
in Famaica than the firlt; but it 
grows in great Plenty on fome of 
the French Vilands in America. This 
arifes not above two Feet high; the _ 
Leaves are narrower than thofe of © 
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the former Sort, and the Flowers are 
of a fine blue Colour. 

The Flowers of thefe Plants are 
very fugacious, feldom continuing 
open half a Day: they commonly 
appear in the Morning; but when 
the Sun grows ftrong, they are 
foon clofed, or fall away, fo that 
there is little Beauty in them; and 
the Seeds, when ripe, upon touch- 
ing the Pods, are thrown out with 
great Elafticity : therefore there 
muft be Caution ufed in the gather- 
ing of them, 

Thefe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, which muft be fown upon 
a good Hot-bed, in the Spring; 
and the Plants muft be preferved in 
the Bark-flove ; for if they are ex- 
pofed to the open Air in Summer, 
they will never produce either 
Flowers or Seeds; and the firft Cold 
of Autumn will deftroy the Plants: 
but when they are placed in the 
Tan-bed, they fhould have a large 
Share of Air in warm Weather, 
otherwife they are fubje&t to draw 
up weak, and appear of a fickly 
Complexion. 

BASELLA, or Climbing Night- 
Shade from Malabar. 

The Charaéters are; 

St hath an annual Root: the Stalks 
ave climbing ; the Leaves are round, 
thitk, and fucculent: from the Foot- 
fialk of the Leaves are producd Spikes 
of Flowers, which are Male and 
Female, in different Parts of the 
Spike: the Female Flowers are fuc- 
ceeded by flat Berries, in each of 
wwhith is contained one bard Seed. 

‘The Species are; 

1. Basznta. Hort. Mal. 

3. Baseiia flore albo, caule &F 
foliis paWide virentibus, Climbing 
Nightfhade from Malabar, with 
white Flowers, and pale green Stalks 
ard Leaves. 
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3. BaseLua Sinica, foliis & cay. 
libus iridibus, ‘minus fucculentis, 
Srudiu minori. Fuff Climbing sr- 
dian Nightfhade, with green Stalks 
and Leaves, which are lefs fucculent, 
and a {mall Fruit. 

Thefe Plants muft be fown early 
in the Spring, upon an Hot-bed ; 
and when they come up, muft be 
planted into Pots of good frefh 
Earth, and fet into a frefh Hot- 


-bed, in order to bring them for- 


ward; and when grown too high to 
be contained under the Glaffes, may 
be fet into the Green houfe, or in 
fome well-defended Part of the Gar- 
den, that they may ripen their Seeds. 
There is no great Beauty in the 
Flower; but, tor the fingular Ap- 
pearance of thefe Plants, they de- 
ferve a Place in all curious Collec- 
tions of Plants. 

The firft has thick ftrong fucculent 
Stalks and Leaves, which are of a 
deep-purple Colour. The Plant re- 
quires to be fupported ; for it will 
climb to the Height of eight or 
ten Feet, and produce a great Num- 
ber of Side-branches, which will 
twift round Stakes, and climb to 
a great Height, provided the Plants 
are preferved in the Stove; for if 
they are expofed to the open Air, 
they will not grow very large, nor 
will they perfect their Seeds, except 
it be in very warm Seafons ; but if 
they are placed in the Bark. ftove, 
they will often live thro’ the Winter, 
and produce great Quantities of 
Flowers and Seeds. ‘The Flowers 
of this Plant have no great Beauty ; 
but the Plant is preferved for the 
odd Appearance of the Stalks and 
Leaves, *, 

The fecond Sort is exactly the 
fame as the common Sort, except- 
ing the Colour of the Leaves, Stalks, 
and Flowers; but I have obferved 

at 
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it conftantly retains the fame Colour, 
fo that I don’t believe it to be an ac- 
cidental Variety from Seeds: for 
from all the Seeds which I have fown, 
I never found any one of the Plants 
which differ’d from the Parent- 
plant. 

The third Sort is lefs common in 
England than either of the former. 
I received the Seeds of this Plant 
from Dr. Fuffeu of Pari:,from which 
I have obtained a Variety with va- 
riegated Stalks and Leaves. ‘This 
Sort will not perfeét its Seeds fo foon 
as either of the former Sorts; fo 
muft be placed in the Stove, where 
it will continue through the Winter, 
and produce ripe Seeds the fecond 
Year. All thefe Sorts may be pro- 
pagated by Cuttings, which fhould 
be laid to dry a Day or two after 
they are taken from the Plants, be- 
fore they are planted, that the Wound 
may heal, otherwife they will rot. 
Thefe Cuttings muft be planted into 
Pots filled with freth light Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
‘Tanners Bark, where they will take 
Root in a Fortnight or three Weeks 
time, when they fhould be treated 
in the fame manner as the feedling 
Plants. 

All thefe Plants will climb to a 
confiderable Height, and fend forth 
a great Number of Branches, fo that 
they fhould have a Place near the 
Back of the Stove, where they may 
be trained up toa Trellife, or faft- 
ened to the Back of the Stove, other- 
wife they will twift themfelves about 
whatever Plants ftand near them ; 
which will make a very difagreeable 
Appearance in a Stove, and alfo be 
very injurious to the other Plants ; 
whereas, ‘when they are regularly 
trained to a Trellife, they will have 
2 good Effect in adding to the Va- 
riety, 
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From the Berries of the two firt 
Sorts I have feen a beautiful Colour 
drawn ; but, when ufed for paint- 
ing, did not continue very long, but 
chang’d to a pale Colour; though I 
believe there might be a Method in- 
vented, whereby this beautiful Co- 
lour might be fixed, fo as to become 
very ufeful; for I have been affured, 
that the Juice of thefe Berries has 
been ufed for flaining of Callicoes in 
India. ; 

BASILICUM, or Baifil. 
Ocymum. 

BAUHINIA, Mountain Ebony, 
vulgo. This Plant was fo named 
by Father Plumier, in Honour of 
the two famous Botanifts, Fosn and 
Cafpar Bauhin. | 

The Chara@ers are ; = 

It hath a polypetalous anomelous 
Flower, confifting of five or more 
Leaves, which are difpofed on one 
Side: from the Flower-cup arifes the 
incurved Pointal, accompanied with 
Jeveral Stamina of the fame Form, 
aubich afterward becomes a Pod, in- 
clofing kidney-foaped Seeds. ~ 

The Species are ; 

1. Bauxinia non aculcata, folio 
ampliori &F bicorni. Plum. N. Gen. 
Mountain Ebony, wva/go. 

2. Bauuinia aculeata, folio re- 
tundo emarginato. Plum. N. Gen. The 
Indian Savin-tree. 

3. Bauninia aculeata, folio ré- 
tundo emarginato, flore magno albo, 
Houfi. Bauhinia with round Leaves, 
and large white Flowers. 

4. Bauninia flore lutco fpicato, 
folie fubrotundo bicorni. Houf?. Bau- 
hinia with yellow Flowers growing 
in Spikes, and round Leaves. 

5- Bauninia on aculeata, folio 
futrotundo bicorni, floribus albis, 
Houf. Bauhinia without Thorns, 
having round Leaves, and white. 
Fiowers. ° 
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6. Bavwinta maxima fpinofa, 
folio fubrotundo bicorni. Greateft 
prickly Bauhinia, with round Leaves. 

7. Bauninia feandens & frute- 
Seens, folio fubrotundo §F bicorni, 
Jfiore albo. Shrubby climbing Bau- 
hinia, with a round divided Leaf, 
and a white Flower. 

The firft Plant grows very plenti- 
fally on the Hills in every Part of 
the Ifland of Famaica; it isalfoa 
Native of the Ea/f- Indies, and is well 
figured and defcribed in the Hortus 
Malabaricus. It grows to the Height 
of fixteen or eighteen Feet, and pro- 
duces Clufters of party -colour’d 
Flowers at the Extremity of the 
Branches, which are fucceeded by 
_ Tong flat Pods, in each of which are 


- contained four or five Seeds, 


The Wood of this Tree being 
very hard, the Inhabitants of the 
Wf-Indies have given it the Name 
of Mountain Ebony. 

The fecond Sort grows plentifully 
in the Low-lands of Famaica, and 
in feveral other Parts of the¥-/? and 
Eafi-Indies : this is alfo well figured 
and defcribed in the Hortus Malaba- 
ricus: it grows to the Height of fif- 
teen or fixteen Feet, and produces 
large Spikes of beautiful yellow 
Flowers at the End of the Branches. 
The whole Plant, if bruifed, emits 
a flrong Scent, fomewhat like Savin ; 
from whence the Inhabitants of the 
W efi-Indies have given it the Name 
of Indian Savin-tree. 

The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts 
grow at Carthagena, from whence I 
received Specimens of thefe Plants, 
colleéted by the late Dr. William 
Flouftoun. 

The fixth and feventh Sorts were 
difcovered by Mr. Robert Millar at 
Panama, from whence he fent Spe- 
cimens and Seeds of thefe Plants. 

Thefe Plants are only propagated 
from Seeds, which may be eafily 
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procured from the We/}-Indies, which } 


fhould be fown on an Hot-bed early 
in the Spring ; and when the Plants 
are come up two or three Inches 
high, they fhould be tranfplanted 
each into a feparate {mall Pot filled 
with freth light Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obferving to water and ‘fhade them, 
until they have taken Root; after 
which they muft have Air and Water 


-in proportion to the Warmth of the 


Seafon, and the Bed in which they 
are placed. 
As thefe Plants increafe in Strength, 


fo they will become more hardy,, 


and may Le preferved with a mode- 
rate Share of Warmth ; but they are 


not hardy enough to live inaGreen- ~ 


houfe without fome Fire: and, as 
they do not grow very fait, they mut 
not be put into large Pots ; for they 
do not {pread mach at their Roots. 
The third Sort is worthy of a 
Place in a Stove, where other Exo- 


tic Plants are maintained, for its long 


Continuance in Flower, and begin- 
ning to flower while young. Thefe 
Plants commonly produce Flowers 
the fecond Year from their rifing 
from Seeds, and continue at leaf fix 
Months flowering ; fo that from 
March to OGober they are feldom de- 
ftitute of Flowers. 

The fecond Sort is alfo a very 
beautiful Plant when in Flower ; but 
this is commonly fix or feven Years 
old before it produces any Flowers, 
nor does it continue above three 
Weeks or a Month in Flower. Thefe 
are both of them tender while young; 
fo muft be preferved in the warmett 
Stove ; but, when they are two or 
three Years old, they will Hve in a 
moderate Warmth, and, in very warm 
Weather, may be placed in the open 
Ar, in a well-fheltered Situation. 

BAY. Vide Laurus. . 

BEANS. | Vide Faba. 

KID- 
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KIDNEY or FRENCH- 
BEANS. (VZide Phafeolus. 

BEAN-TREFOIL. Vide Cy- 
tifus. 

BEAR’s-EAR. Vide Auricula. 

BEAR’s-EAR SANICLE. Vide 
Verbafcum. 

BEAR’s-FOOT. Vide Hel- 
leborus. 

BEE; or GNAT - FLOWER. 
Vide Orchis. 

BEECH-TREE. Vide Fagus. 

BELL-FLOWER. Vide Campa- 
nula. 

BELLADONA, Deadly Night- 
fhade. 

The Chara@ers are; 
_ It hath a bellfbaped Flower, con- 
j fifting of one Leaf, which is divided 
into five acute Segments at the Top: 
each of thefe Flowers is fucceeded by 
a globular foft Fruit, which is di- 
wided into two Cells, in which are 
lodged the Seeds. 
The Species are; 

1. Betrapona majoribus foliis 
EF floridus. Tourn. The common 
Deadiy Nighthade. 

z. Bertapona minoribus felits 
éF floribus. Tourn. Deadly Night- 
fhade with fmaller Leaves and 
Flowers. 

3. Perrapona frutefcens rotun- 
difolia Hifpanica. Tourn. Shrubby 
Spanifo Deadly Nightfhade, with a 
round Leaf. 

4. BELLADONA Americana frute- 
Jcens, fore albo, nicotiane folio. Plum. 
Cat. Shrubby American Deadly 
Nightfhade, with a white Flower, 
and a Tobacco-leaf. 

5. Bertapona Americana herba- 
cea, folits Circee latioribus, flore 
albo. American herbaceous Deadly 

- Nightfhade, with broad Inchanters- 
nightihade-leaves, and,a white 
Flower. 

The firft Sott grows very common 

in many Parts of England about 
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Farmers Vout and in fhady Lanes 


but is never kept in Gardens, unlefs 
in thofe of Botanifts; nor indeed 
fhould it be fuffered to grow in any 
Places where Children refort ; for it 
is a ftrong Poifon; and there have 
been feveral Inftances, within a few 
Years paft, of its deadly Quality, by 
feveral Children being killed with 
eating the Berries, which are of a 
fine black Colour, and about the 
Size of a black Cherry, and not un- 
pleafant to the Tafte. 

Mr. Ray gives a good Account of 
the various Symptoms it produces, 


. by what happened to a Mendicant. 


Frier, upon his drinking a Glafs of 
Mallow-wine, in which this Plant 
was infufed: in a fhort time he be- 
came delirious ; foon after was feized 
with a grinning Laughter; after 
that, feveral irregular Motions, and, 
at laft, a real Madnefs, fucceeded, 
and fuch a Stupidity as thofe that are 
fottifhly drunk have; which, after 
a'l, was cured by aDraught of Vine- 
gar. 

There is alfo an Inftance of the 
direful Effeéts of this Plant record- 
ed in Buchanan’s Hiftory of Scotland, 
wherein he gives an Account of the 
Defiruction of the Army of Swen, 
when he invaded Scotland, by mix- 
ing a Quantity of the Juice of thefe 
Berries with the Drink which the 
Scots by their Truce were to fupply 
them with ; which fo intoxicated the 
Danes, that the Scots fell upon them 
in their Sleep, and killed the great- 
eft Part of them, fo that there were 
{carcely Men enough left to carry 
off their King, 

The fecond Sort is not fo come 
mon in Exgland as the firft ; but is 
preferved in Botanic Gardens for 
Variety, 

Thefe Plants are both eafily cul- 
tivated, by fowing of their Seeds in 
the Spring on any Soil, or in any Si- 

tuation ; 
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tuation ; and, when the Plants are 
come up, they may be tranfplanted 
anto an abje&t Part of the Garden, 
where, if they are fuffered to re- 
main, and drop their Fruit, they will 
fill the Ground with young Plants, 
and the old Roots will continue -fe- 
vera! Years. I have frequently feen 
thefe Plants growing out of the Joints 
of Walls, where they have endured 
the fevereft Froft, and the greateft 
Drought, for feveral Years: they 
alfo grow equally well in low moift 
Soils ; fo that there is no Danger of 
their fuceeeding in any Place. The 


green Herb of thefe Plants is fome- 


times ufed in cooling Ointments, as 
a Subftitute for the Garden Night- 
fhade, which, being an annual Plant, 
is not to be had fo early in the Sea- 
fon as the other Herbs ufed in thefe 
Ointments, when the Belladona, 
being in Perfeftion, is by many 
ufed. 

The thrubby Spazi/h Kind is pre- 
ferved by the Curious in Botany, for 
the fake of Variety; but there is 
very little Beauty init. This will 
grow to the Height of 8 or 10 Feet, 
and havea ftrong woodyStem. It may 
be propagated by planting the Cut- 
tings in the Spring, upon a mode- 
rate Hot-bed, obferving to water and 
fhade them until they have taken 
Root; after which time they muft 
be inured to the open Air by de- 
grees, and then they muft be care- 
fully potted, and placed in the Shade 
until they have taken new Root, 
when they may be fet abroad with 
Myrtles, Oleanders, &c.and in Win- 
ter it muft be removed into the 
Green-houfe, and placed among the 
hardier Kinds of Exotics. This Plant 
produces Flowers every Year; but 
T have not obferved any Fruit pro- 
duced in Exgland. 

The fourth Sort was difcovered 
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by Father P/umier in the French Set- 
tlements in America; it hath alfo 
been found by Mr. R. Millar, Sur-— 
geon,in theSpani/h We/- Indies; from 
whom I received the Seeds of this 
Plant. It is propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown in Pots filled 
with light rich Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark : 
when the Plants are come up an Inch 
high, they fhould be carefully tranf- 
planted, each into a feparate {mall 
Pot, and plunged into the Hot-bed 
again, obferving to water and fhade 
them until they have taken Root. 
During the Summer-feafon they may 
remain in thefe Hot-beds; but in 
Winter they muft be removed into 
the Bark-ftove, where, if they are 
kept in a temperate Degree of Heat, 
they will thrive extremely well, and 
produce their Flowers. 

The Seeds of the fifth Sort were 
fent from Carthagena, by Mr. Ro« 
bert Millar, Surgeon,which have fuc- 
ceeded in feveral Gardens where they 
were fown. This Plant is tender ; 
fo muft be conftantly kept in the 
Stove, and muft be frequently wa- — 
tered, being a very thirfty Plant: it 
ufually grows to the Height of two 
Feet or more, and produces plenty 
of Flowers every Summer ; but has 
not produced any Fruit in this Coun- 
try, to my Knowlege: it may be 
eaitly propagated by parting of the 
Roots in 4pri/; but as it is a Plant 
of no Beauty or Ufe, it is only pre- 
ferved in a few Gardens, for Variety- 
fake. 

BELLIS, The Daify. 

The Charafers are; 

It hath a perennial Root : the Stalks 
are naked, and never branch out: the 
Calyx (or Cup ) of the Flower is fcaly 
and fimple, divided iato many Seg- 
ments, almoft to the Footftalk: the 
Flowers are radiated: and the Heads, 


after 


rubro. 
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after the Petals are fallen off, refem- 
ble obtufe Cones. 
The Species are; 

1. Betis /ylveftris minor. C. B. 
The common {mall Daify. 

2. Bexriis /ylveffris minor, flore 
mifto.C.B. The fmall ftriped Daify. 

3. Betiis hortenfis, flore pleno, 
magno vel parvo, rubro. C. B. The 
red Garden Daify,with doubie Flow- 
ers. 
4. Beruis hAortenfis, fore pleno, 
magno vel parvo, albo. C.B. ‘The 
white double Garden Daify. 

5. Bevis hortenfis, flore pleno, 
magno vel parvo, varie ex candids F 
C. B. The double-ftriped 
Garden Daify. 

6. Bevis hortenfis prolifera. C. B. 
The arden childing Daify, com- 
monly called, The Hen-and-chicken 
Daify. 

7. Baxiis hortenfis, fiore pleno 
albo, in formam crife galli figurato. 
The white Cockfcomb Daify. 

8. Bevis hortenfis, flore pleno 
rubro, in formam crifle galli figu- 
rato. Boerh. Ind. The red Cocktf- 
comb Darfy. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are very 
common in the Meadows, almoft in 
every Part of England: they are 
ufed indifferently in Medicine, being 


the fame in all refpects, except the 


Colour of the Flowers. This is alfo 
called Confolida minima, or the leaft 
Conifound. 

_ The different Varieties of the Gar- 
den Daifies are propagated by part- 
ing their Roots in Autumn, and 
fhould be planted in Borders of 


ftrong Earth, which are expoled to 


the Eaft : for the great Heats inSum- 
mer are very fubjcci to deiiroy thefe 
Plants, 1f they are too much expos’d 
thereto. Theie Plants are pretty Or- 
naments to a Garden in the Spring 


_ of ine Year, and may be planted for 


Edgings in large rural Walks in 
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Wilderneffes, where the Soil is poor, 
which will prevent their fpreading 
too much; but in Parterre-gardens 
they fhould only be planted in fingle 
Roots in fhady Borders, and every 
Year tranfplanted and parted, which 
will preferve them in their Colours, 
and keep them within Compafs, 
otherwife they are very apt to dege- 
nerate. 

BELLIS MAJOR. Vide Leucan- 
themum. 

BELLONIA. 

The CharaGers are; 

It hath a wheel-/oaped Flower, con- 
fifting of one Leaf, and divided at 
the Top into feveral Parts; from 
whofe Cup arifes the Pointal, fixed in 
the Middle of the Flower like a Naiis 
the Flower-cup afterward becomes az 
hard oval-pointed Fruit, in which are 
contained many fmall Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; wiz. 

Bettonia frutefcens, folio melife 
afpero. Plum.Nov.Gen. Shrubby Bel- 
lonia, with a rough Balm-leaf. 

This Plant is very common in fe- 
veral Parts of America, from whence 
I have received the Seeds; which 
were collected by the late Dr. W2/- 
liam Houftoun. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be fown early in the Spring, 
in a Pot filled with frefh light Earth, 
and plunged into an Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, obierving to water it 
frequently, as the Rarth appears dry ; 
but you muft be careful not to wafh 
the Seeds out of the Ground. When 
the Plants are come up half an Inch 
high, they fhould be carefully tranf- 
planted into Pots filled with frefh 
light Earth, and plunged into the 
Hot bed again, obferving to water 
and fhade them until they have taken 
Root; afte: which time they fhould 
have Air admitted to them every 
Day, when the Weather is warm ; 

and 


at tall 


a 
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and they muft be frequently water'd. 


In this Bed the Plants may remain 


during the Summer-feafon, provided 
the Glaffes will admit of them to 
ftand under them without prefling 
their Tops : at Michae/mas the Plants 
fhould be placed in the Stove, where 
they fhould be frequently watered 
during the Winter ; but the Water 
fhould be given moderately at this 
Seafon: the Stove in which thefe 
Plants are placed fhould be kept to 
temperate Heat,which is more agree- 
able to thefe Plants than a greater 
Warmth at that Seafon: the fecond 
Year thefe Plants will fometimes 
flower ; but they rarely produce 
sxood Seeds in this Climate ; how- 
ever, they may be propagated by 
Cuttings in the Summer-months, 


| provided they are planted in light 


Earth on a moderate Hot-bed, and 
carefully watered and fhaded until 
they have taken Root. Thefe Plants 
mutt be conitantly kept in the Stove, 
and fhould have a large Share of free 


Air in warm Weather; but if they 


are fet abroad, they will not thrive 
in this Climate. 


_ BELVEDERE. Vide Chenopo- 


dium. 
BENZOIN, The Benjamin-tree. 


Fide Laurus. 


BERBERIS,The Barberry or Pip- 

peridge-buth. 
The Charaers are ; 

It is fet with foarp Prickles: the 
Leaves are oblong, -and ferrated on 
the Edges: the Flowers confift of fix 
Leaves, which expand in form of a 
Rofe, and are of a yellow Colour: the 
Fruit is long, of an acid Tafte, and, 


_ for the moft part, of a red Colour, and 


grows in Clufters banging down: the 
Bark of the Tree is yellow. 
The Species are 5 
1. BerBeris dumetorum.C.B.'The 
common Barberry. 
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2. Berneris fine nucleo, C.B. Bato 
berry without Stone. 

3. Bereeris latiffime folio, Ca- 
nadenfis. H. R. P. The broad-leav’d 
Canada Barberry. 

4. Barzperis frudu albo, 
white Barberry. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is very 
common in England, being often 


The 


planted for Hedges; but the beft 


Method to have large good Fruit is, 
to plant them eight or ten Feet afun- 
der, keeping their Middles thin, and 


- free from dead Wood; but their 


Fruit being for the moft part pro- 
duced toward the Extremity of their 
Branches, you fhould be {paring in 
fhortening them; and when this is 
done, it fhould be at Michaelmas, 
when their Leaves begin to decay. 
The fecond Sort I believe to be 
only an accidental Variety of the 
firft; for young Plants taken from 
old Trees, which produce Fruits 
without Stones, are rarely found to 
prove right ; and it hath been ob- 
ferved, that none but old Trees pro- 


duce their Fruits fo; nor are all the 


Fruits upon the fame Tree without 
Stones. That Sort with white Fruit 
feems not to differ from the com- 
mon, except in the Colour of the 
Fruit. 


The Canada Barberry hath been 


of late Years introduc’d amongft us. 
The Leaves of this Tree are larger 
than thofe of the common Sort; and 
the Fruit of this Sort is black when 
ripe ; but I have not feen any pro- 
duc’d in Exgland, although the Tree 
is equally as hardy as the common 
Sort. 
Thefe are all propagated from 
Suckers taken from Roots of the old 
Plants, which generally furnifh them 
in abundance ; or they may be raifed 
from Seeds, or by laying down their 
Branches, which will in one Year 
take 


' 
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take fufficient Root to be tranfplant- 


ed: they delight in a ftrong loamy 
Soil, and may be planted either in 
OGober or February. 
BERMUDIANA. 
The CharaGers are 3 
It hath a Lily-flower, compofed of 
fix Petals, vshofe Empalement becomes 
a triangular Fruit, which opens in 
three Parts, and is divided into three 
Cells, which are filled with round- 
io Seeds. 
The Species are; 
1.Bermupiana Iridis folio, fibro- 
fa radice. Tourn. Bermudiana with 
a Fleur -de -lys - leaf, and a fibrous 


2. Bermubiana palme folio, ra- 
dice bulbofa. D. Ling. Tourn, Bermu- 
diana with a Palm-leaf, and a bul- 

s Root. 

“3. BERMUDIANA graminea, fire 
minore caeruleo. Hort. Elth. Grafs- 
leav’d Bermudiana, with a {mall blue 
Flower. , 

The firft Sort is hardy enough to 
endure the Cold of the ordinary 
Winters in the open Air, if it 1s plant- 
ed on a dry Soil, and in a warm Si- 
tuation; but as it may be defiroyed 
by fevere Winters, a Plant or two 
fhould be kept in Pots, and fhelter- 
ed in Winter, to preferve the Kind: 
this Sort may be propagated by 
Seeds, which .fhould be fown in 
March, upon a Border expofed to 
the Sun: the Plants will come up in 
May, and require no other Care but 
to keep them clean from Weeds: at 
Michaelmas they may be tranfplant- 
ed where they are to remain; the 
~ following Summer they will produce 

Flowers and Seeds. 

The third Sort is not quite fo har- 

dy as the firft, though in very mild 

Winters I have had it live in the open 
Air; but it will be beft to fhelter 


this in Winter, under a common 


Hot-bed- frame, where they may en- 
7 
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joy the free Air in mild Weathet : 
this will produce Flowers and Seeds 
every Year as the firft: both thefe 
Sorts may alfo be propagated by 
parting of their Roots : the bett time 
for doing of this is about Michaei- 
mas. : 

The fecond Sort never produces 
any Seeds in England; fo can be 
only propagated by Off-fets. ‘This 
has a bulbous Root about the Size 
of the Corn-flag ; buc is not fo flat: 
the Leaves of this Plant die off in 
Winter, and in the Spring there are 
new ones put forth. This Plant is 
much tenderer than the former, and 
requires a Stove to preferve it thro” 
the Winter: in Summer the Pots 
fhould be placed in a Bark-bed,other- 
wife the Plants will not produce 
Flowers in this Country : in Winter 
they fhould have very little Water 
given to them; for Wet will foon 
rot the Roots when their Leaves are 
decayed. ‘There is no great Beauty 
in either of thefe Plants; but they 
are preferved by the Curious, forVa- 
riety-fake. 

BERNARDIA. 

The CharaGers are ; 

It is Male and Female, in different 
Plants: the male Plants produce fmaii 
Katkins, which, when ripe, fall off; 
the female Plants have apetalous 
Flowers, which are fucceeded by tri- 
coccous Fruits, refembling thofe of ile 
Ricinus. | 

The Species are ; 

1. Bernarpia frutefcens ere@a, 
carpinit folio, mas. Houft, Male up- 
right fhrubby Bernardia, with an 
Horn-beam-leaf. ita 

2. BERNARDIA frutefcens erea, — 
carpini folio, famina. Houft. Female 
upright fhrubby Bernardia, with an 
Horn-beam-leaf. 

3. Bernarpia fruticofa. marit#- 
ma repens, foliis fubrotundis S fubtus 
argentcis, mas. Houft,, Male creep- 


ing 


- 
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ing fhrubby Bernardia, with round- 
ifh Leaves, which are of a Silver- 
colour underneath. 

4. BERNARDIA fruticofa mariti- 
ma repens, foliis fubrotundis § fub- 
tus argenteis, faemina. Houf. Female 
creeping fhrubby Bernardia, with 
roundifh Leaves, which are of a Sil 
ver-colour underneath, 

The two firft Sorts were found by 
Dr. Houffoun in Famaica, where they 
are in great Plenty near the Sea, and 
generally grow near each other ; fo 
that where-ever a female Tree is 
found, there is rarely a Male wanting 
near it. Thefe ufually grow to the 
Height of eight or ten Feet, and di- 
vide into many Branches : the Flow- 
ers are produced at the Joints, near 
the Footftalks of the Leaves. 

The other two Sorts were found 
by Dr. Houffoun, at La Vera Cruz, 
where they grow on the Shore upon 
the Sand-banks: thefe feldom rife 
above a Foot high, having many trail- 
ing Branches,which fend forth Roots 
from their Joints, whereby they pro- 
pagate themfelves. 

ThefePlants may be obtain'd from 
Seeds, which fhould be brought over 
foon after they are ripe, and fown 
in Pots filled with light frefh Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark, obferving fre- 
quently to water them: when the 
Plants are come up, they fhould be 
carefully tranfplanted into feparate 
Pots filled with light frefh Earth, and 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, ob- 
ferving to water and fhade them un- 
til they have taken Root; after 
which time they fhould have Air and 
Water in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seafon, and the Heat of the 
Bed in which they are placed: in 
Summer they fhould have a large 
Share of frefh Air in warm Weather, 
and fhould be frequently watered ; 
but, in Winter, they muft be placed 
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in a Stove, where they fhould be 
kept in a moderate Heat, and muft 
be frequently watered; but it fhould 
not be given to them in large Quan- 
tities at that Seafon. With this Ma-_ 
nagement thefe Plants will thrive ex- 
tremely well, and will produce their 
Flowers in this Climate; but they 
will rarely perfect their Seeds in this 
Country: they may be propagated 
by Cuttings, or laying down their 
tender Branches in the Spring; 
which, if duly watered, will take 


Root in three Months ; when they 


may be cut off from the old Plants, 
and treated as thofe raifed from 
Seeds. 
BESLERIA, 
The Charafers are; 

It bath a Flower confifting of one 
Leaf, which is tubulous, and of an 
anomalous or perfonated Figure, having 
two Lips ; from whofe Cup arifes the 
Pointal, which is fixed like a Nail 
in the hinder Part of the Flower, 
which afterward becomes a Joft flefry 
oval fhaped Fruit, in which are mang 
Jmall Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Besteria melife Tragi facie. 
Plum. Nov. Gex. Befleria with the 
Face of Tragus’s Balm. 

2. BesLeria virge auree foliis, 
fore luteo, minor. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Befleria with Golden-rod-leaves, and 
a {mall yellow Flower. 

3. BesLeria virge auree foliis, 
frore luteo, major. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Befleria with Golden-rod leaves, and 
a large yellow Flower. 

4. Besreria fcandens criffata, 
fruGu nigro. Plum. Nov.Gen, Climb- 
ing Befleria, with a black Fruit. 

Thefe four Plants are common in 
the warm Parts of America, from 
whence the Seeds have been brought — 
into Europe, and have been cultie 
vated in fome curious Botanic Gar- 
dens. Thefe Seeds fhould be fown 

an 


| Cicla officinarum. C. B. 


. 
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onan Hot-bed early in the Spring, 
and when the Plants are come up 
half an Inch high, they fhould be 


_ each tranfplanted into a fmall Pot 


filled with frefth light Earth, and 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obferving to water and fhade 
them until they ‘have taken Root. 
When the Plants have filled thefe 
{mall Pots with their Roots, they 
fhould be fhaken out of them, and 
their Roots trimmed, and then put 
into larger Pots filled with freth light 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot- 
bed again ; where they fhould have 
a large Share of frefh Air in warm 
Weather, and mutt be frequently wa- 
tered. 

With this Management thefe 
Plants will thrive very well in Sum- 
mer, but in Winter they mutt be re- 
moved into the Stove, where they 
muft be placed in a temperate 
Warmth, and fhould be often wa- 
tered: the fecond Year thefe Plants 
will ower, and fometimes they will 
perfect their Seeds in this Country ; 
but they muft be conftantly preferv’d 
in the Stove; for they will not live 
in the open Air. 

BETA, The Beet: 

The Charaers are; 

It hath a thick fiefoy Root: the 
Flowers have no vifible Leaves, but 
many Stamina or Threads, which are 
collected into a Globe: the Cup of the 
Flower is divided into five Segments: 
the Seeds are covered with an hard 
outer Coat, and grow two or three to- 
gether in a Bunch. 

The Species are ; 
1. Bera alba, vel pallefcens, que 
The com- 
mon white Beet. 

2. Beta communis, five viridis. 
C.B. The common green Beet. 

3. Beva rubra vulgaris. C. B. 
The commen red Beet.. 

4. Bera rubra, radicé rape ro- 


wen. 1. 


BE 
tunda. Boerh. Ing. The turnep-rooted 
red Beet. ba 

5. Bera rubra major. C. B. The 
great red Beet. 

6. Beta /utea major. 
The yellow Beet. 

7. Bera maxima Helvetica, la- 
tiffimo coule. Boerb. Ind. The Sawvifs 
or Chard Beet. 

The two firft mentioned are pre- 
ferved in Gardens for the Ufe of 
their Leaves in Pot-herbs; but at 
prefent they are not fo much efteem’d 
as they have been, and are but in few 
Gardens: the other Sorts are pro- 
pagated for their Roots, which, in 
Winter, are boiled as Parfneps, &c. 
and ferved up to Table, and are by 
many greatly eiteem’d : the red Beet 
is the moft commonly cultivated, and 
is often ufed to garnifh Difhes with- 
al: of this there is a Sort which has 
been introduced lately into the 
Kitchen-gardens with a fhort Top, 
and green Leaves, with a very red 
Root: this is preferred to the com- 
mon red Beet, for the Shortnefs of 
the Leaves, fo that it doth not 
{pread fo much; therefore will grow 
in lefs Compafs, and not injure any 
other Crop with which it may be 
fown ; and the Roots are alfo of a : 
deeper Colour, and very tender. The 
Swi/s Beet is by fome very much 
efteemed : the large flat Ribs of the 
Leaves are ftewed, and afterwards 
fried in Butter, which is accounted 
by many a delicate Difh. 

Thefe Beets are all propagated by 
fowing their Seeds in February or 
March in a deep loofe Soil (but no¢ 
over-dunged) ; and muft be hoed out 
after they are come up, fo as to leave 
them ten or twelve Inches afunder ; 
for they fpread very much; and, if 
they have not room, their Roots will 
be very fmall. The Gardeners near 
London, in order to make the moft 
of their Ground, fow thefe Beets with — 

N Carrots, 


C. Bi P. 
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Carrots, upon the aie Ground, and 


draw off their Carrots in the Sum- 
mer-time for-the Market, before the 
Beets have grown very large ; and, 

when the Carrots are gone, there will 
be room for the Beets to grow, fo 
that they have a double Crop ; and, 

if their Beets fhould happen to fail, 
they plant a Crop of Savoys for.the 
Winter, fo that their Ground feldom 
lies idle. 

BETONICA, Betony. 

The Charaéers are ; 

The Leaves are green, rough, and 
crenated on the Edges: the Flowers 
are di/pofed in a Spike: the upper Creft 
of the Flower is advanced, and divi- 
ded into two Segments: the Beard, or 
lower Part of the Flower, is di ie 
into three, and the middle Segment is 
bifid: each Flower is, for the moft 
part, fucceeded by four naked Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Beronica purpurea. C.B. The 
common or Wood-betony. 

2. Beronica alba. C. B. P. Be- 
tony with a white Flower, 

3-Beronica major Danica. Park. 
Theat. Greater Danifh Betony. 

4. Betonica minima Alpina Hel- 
wetica. Park. Theat. The leaft Be- 
tony of the He/vetian Alps. 

' 5. Beronica Alpina incana pur- 
purea. Barell. Icon. Hoary Alpine 
Betony, with purple Flowers. 

6. Betonica Orientalis, folio an- 

gufiifimo S longifime, foica forum 
craffiore. Tourn. Cor. Eatftern Be- 
tony, with along narrow Leaf, and 
a thick Spike of Flowers. 
_ 7. Beronica rubicundiffimo flore, 
Montis Aurei. H.R. Par. Betony 
with.a very red Flower, of Mont d’Or 
in Auvergne. 

28. Beronica Orientalis latifolia, 
éaule br “eut, fisre maximo. Tourn.Cor. 
‘Broad-leav'd Eaftern Betony, with 
a fhort Stalk, ‘ead a very large 
Flower. 


<r F we 


ex albo fiavefcente. Tourn, 


Field Betony, witha yellowifh-white _ 
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9. Beronica arvenfis annua, flare 
Annual 


Flower. 
10. Betrontca Alpina latifolia 
major villofa, flore luteo. H.R. Par. 
Great broad-leav’d hairy Betony of 
the: A/ps, with a yellow Flower. ° 
The firft Sort is very common in 
Woods and fhady Places in moft 
Parts of England: it may be propa- 
gated in fhady Borders in a Garden, 
by either fowing the Seeds in Spring, 


_or by parting the Roots, which may 


be taken out of the Woods: the Soil 
fhould be rather moift than dry, and 
not over-rich. 

The other Sorts are all hardy 
Plants, and may be propagated either 
by fowing of their Seeds in the 
Spring, or by parting of their Roots; 
the latter is moft commonly pra- 
ctifed ; but this fhould be done in 
Autumn : they fhould have a fhady 
Situation, and a moift Soil. Thefe 
are preferved in Botanic Gardens for 
Variety 7 but, as they have no great 
Beauty, they are rarely preferved in 
other Gardens. 

The firft Sort is ufed in Medicine, | 
and is greatly efteemed as a vulne- 
rary Herb. Antonius Mufo, Phyfi- 
cian to che Emperor 4ugu/lus, wrote 
a whole Book concerning the Vir- 
tues of this Plant ; from whence it 
came to be fo much in Efteem, that. — 
they have a Proverb in /ta/y to this _— 
Purpofe ; Vende la Tonica, e compta’ 


la Betonica ; Sell your Coat,and buy 


Betony. And when they would praife 
any Perfon very much, they fay, He 
has more Virtue than Betony. 

BETONICA AQUATICA.Vide 
Scrophularia. 

BETONICA PAULI. Vide Ve- 
ronica. 

BETULA, The Birch-tree. 

The Gharaders are; 


Toe Leaves: are like thofe of the 
Poplar 3 
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Poplar: the Shoots are very flender 
and weak: the luli, or Katkins, are 
produced at remote Diftances from the 
‘Fruits on.the fame Tree: the Fruit 
becomes a little fquamofe Cone: the 
Seeds are winged: and the Tree cafts 
its outer Rind every Year. 

We have but one Species of this 
Tree, which is common in Enxg- 
land; viz. 

Beruta. Dod. The Birch-tree. 

This Tree is propagated by Suck- 

ers taken from the Roots of old 
Trees, which may be tranfplanted 
either in O&ober or February ; but 
OGober is to be preferred ; for, if 
the Spring fhould prove dry, thofe 
planted in February will many of 
them ‘fail : it delights in a poor Soil, 
and will grow in either moift fpringy 


or Bogs: when the young Trees 
have been planted two Years, you 
fhould (if defigned for Under- wood) 
cut them down within fix Inches of 
the Surface, which will caufe them 
to fhoot out ftrong and vigorous 
Branches; but if they are defign- 
‘ed for large ‘Trees, it will be much 
better to let them ftand three Years 
before you head them down ; and 
when you do it, cut them within 
three Inches of the Ground, that 
their Stems may be ftrait and hand- 
fome : but you maft obferve, when 
they begin to put out, whether they 
roduce more than one Shoot; which 
they do, you muft rub off all but 
the flrongeit and moft convenient 
Shoot, which muft be trained up for 

Stem. 

The Timber of this Tree, though 
ccounted the wortt of all others, yet 
snot without its various Ufes: the 
urners often ufe it, to make Chairs, 


8 Ox-yokes ; it is alfo planted for 
“th poles, Hoops, €&’c. but in Places 
within twenty Miles of London, it is 


Soils, or in ftony or gravelly Marthes | 


‘Sc. and the Hufhandmen, for make. . 
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kept often cut to make Brooms, and 
turns to great Account. 

There are three or four other Sorts 
of this Tree growing in the North- 
ern Parts of Germany, Saweden, and 
Lapland, which are all of them ra- 
ther Shrubs than Trees, the talleft of 
them feldom rifing above ten Feet 
high, the others about three or four 
Feet ; and, being of little Ufe, I thall 
not enumerate them. 

There is alfo a Birch-tree, which 
has been raifed in the Gardens late- 
ly, whofe Seeds came from America: 
the Leaves of this Sort are larger 
than thofe of the common Birch- 
tree; but this may be only from the 
Plant’s being young and vigorous 5 
fo cannot be pronounced different, 
by its prefent Appearance. 

BIDENS, Water-hemp- - agri 
mony. 

The Charafers are ; 

It hath a compound Flower, for the 
mof? part flofculous, confifting of many 
Florets, divided into feveral Segments, 
fi tting on the Embryo, and contained 
in the Flower-cup: fometimes there 
are alfo found Semi-florets: the Em- 
bryo afterward becomes a Seed, end- 
ing in Prickles. 

The Species are ; 

1. Bivens folio tripartito divifa. 
Cefalp. Water-hemp-agrimony with 
a divided Leaf. 

2. Bivens folio non diffedo. Cae 
falp. Water-hemp-agrimony with 
an undivided Leaf. 

3. Bivens Canadeafis latifolia, 
flore tateo. Tourn. Broad-leav’d 
Hemp-agrimony of Canada, witha 
yellow Flower. 

4. Bipens Americana, apii folio. 
Tourn. American Hemp. agrintpay, 
with a Smallage-leaf. 

5. Bivens Indica, hieracii folio, 
caule alaio. Tourn. Indian Hemp- 
agrimony, with an Liawkweed-leaf, 
and winged Stalk, 

Nz 


6. BipEens 


fdeucanthemi flore. Tourn. 
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6. Bivens ¢trifclia Americana, 
Three- 
leav’d American Hemp-agrimony, 
with a greater Daify-flower. 

7. BipENS Americana ramofiffima, 
foliis gramineis, flore parvo luteo. 
Houft. Hieracium fruticojum, angu- 
filimis gramineis foliis, capitulis par- 
wis. Slan. Cat. American branchy 
Hemp-agrimony, with grafly Leaves, 
and {mall yellowF lowers. 

The two firft Sorts grow wild 
in moift Places, by the Sides of 
Ditches, and ftanding Waters, in 
moft Parts of England; {fo are rarely 
permitted to have a Place in Gar- 
dens. 

The third and fourth Sorts are 
Natives of the Northern Parts of 
America, where they are very trou- 
blefome Weeds: the Seeds of thefe 


have been brought to Exg/and, where 


the Kinds are preferved by thofe 
Perfons who are curious in Botanical 
Studies; but, as they are Plants of 
no Beauty, they are feldom preferv'd 
in other Gardens: the Seeds of thefe 
Plants are armed with two rough 
Claws, by which they faften them- 
felves to the Cloaths of Perfons who 
walk near them when ripe. If thefe 
are permitted to {catter, they will 
foon furnifh the Place with Plants. 
The fifth, fixth, and feventh Sorts 
are Natives of the warmer Parts of 
America; fo are more tender than 
the others: theSeeds of thefe fhould 
be fown upon an Hot-bed in March, 
and the Plants muft be tran{planted 
to another moderate Hot-bed, to 
bring them forward; and, as they 
increafe in Strength, they fhould, by 


_ degrees, be inured to bear the open 


Air; and in “Fune they may be 
taken up- with a Ball of Earth to 
their Roots, and tranfplanted into 
the fill Ground, where they will 


flower in Fuz/y, and their Seeds will 
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ripen in 4vguft; and the Plants will 
perifh with the firlt Froft; fo they — 
muft be annually raifed from Seeds, © 
by thofe Perfons who are defirous to — 
preferve them, 

BIFOLIUM, Twyblade. | 

This Plant grows wild in moift 
Meadows in divers Parts of Ezg- 
land; it rifes in May, and flowers 
in Zune, and foon after dies away. 
This Plant is of no Ufe or Beauty. © 

BIGNONIA, The Trumpet- 
flower, or Scarlet Jafmine. 

The Chara@ers are; } 

It hath a tubulous Flower, con- 
Sifting of one Leaf, which opens at 
the Top like tevo Lips: thefe Flowers 
are fucceeded by Pods, which are di- 
vided into tao Cells, and contain 
Jeveral winged Seeds. 

The Species are 5 

1. Bicnonia Americana, fraxini 
folio, fiore amplo phaniceo. Tourn. 
The {carlet Trumpet: flower, wu/go. 

2. Bicnonia Americana, capreolis 
donate, filiqua breviori. Tourn. The 
four-leav’d Dwarf Trumpet-flower, 
vulgo. 

3. Bicnonia Americana arbor, 
fore luteo, fraxini folio. Plum. The 
large yellow Trumpet flower, vu/go. 

4. Bicnonia fimplici folio core 
dato. Lin. The Catalpa, vulgo. 

5. Bicnonia Americana arbore- 
Jcens pentaphylla, fore rofeo, major, 
filiquis planis. Plum. _White-wood, 
or Tulip-flower, vulgo. 

6. Bicnonia fcandens tetraphylla, 
fru maximo echinato.  Houjt. 
Climbing four -leav’d Bignonia, 
with a large echinated Pod. 

7. Bicnonia fcandens tetraphylla, 
flore racemofo carneo. Houft. Climb- 
ing four-leav’d Bignonia, with flefh- 
colour’d Flowers growing in long 
Bunches, $4 

8. Bicnonta Americana, folits 
Jubratundis glabris, frudiu compreffa 

orbiculate. 
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erbiculato. Trumpet - flower with 
fmooth roundifh Leaves, and round 
comprefied Fruit. : 

-g. Bignonta Americana feandens, 
Solis pinnatis hirfutis, | marginibus 
finuatis, filiquis longiffimis S anguftif- 
fimis. Climbing American Tram- 
pet - flower, with winged hairy 
Leaves, indented on their Edges, and 
long narrow Pods. 

10. Bicnonta. Americana fean- 
dens, triphylla F pentaphylla, lobis 
amplioribus mucronatis {F ferratis, 
filiquis longis compreffis marginatis. 
Climbing Trumpet- flower, with 
three and five Leaves, which are 
large, pointed, and fawed on their 
Edges, and long flat Pods, which 
are bordered. 

11. Brcononta Caroliniana fcan- 
dens, F femper-virens, foliis anguftis 
glabris, floribus luteis odoratis, fils- 
quis breviffimis. Climbing Carolina 
‘Trumpet-flower,with narrow {mooth 
Leaves, fweet yellow. Flowers, and 
fhort Pods, commonly called yellow 
Jafmine in America. 

The Sort firft-mentioned is com- 
mon in feveral curious Gardens near 
London, and is planted againft Walls 
expofed to the South Sun, where it 
thrives, and. produces large Quan- 
tities of Flowers annually ; but it 
requires a great deal of room; for 
it is a large Shooter ; and the Flowers 
being always produced at the ex- 
treme Parts of the fame Year's 
Shoots, if thefe are ftopped, the 
Flowers are taken off; but in Spring 
the young Branches may be fhort- 
ened to three or four Eyes, as in 
Vines, and the {mall weak Shoots 
taken out, leaving the large ones 
twenty Inches or two Feet afunder : 
thefe Branches ftrike Roots into the 


- Walls, by which they are fecured, . 


and require very little Affiftance in 
nailing shem up. 
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The fecond Sort is of humble 
Growth, and is only propagated by 
laying down the Branches in Sum- 
mer, when they are free of Growth, 
which in about fix or eight Months 
will take Root, when they may be 
tranfplanted into Pots, and in Winter 
will require to be fheltered with 
Myrtles, &’c. where they may have 
a large Share of Air. In Summer 
they muft be placed abroad, and 
treated as other hardy American 
Plants. ‘This Plant doth not pro- 
duce large Bunches of Flowers as 
the firft, nor are they fo deep-co- 
loured. 

There are two other Varieties of 
the firft Sort, one of which has 
deeper-colour’d Flowers, and the 
other has much fmaller Leaves, than 
the firft; but they are both climb- 
ing Plants, and to be treated in the 
fame manner as was directed for the 
firft. Thefe Plants will rife to the 
Height of forty or fifty Feet, if 
they are permitted; fo are very 
proper to cover any high Wall or 
Building, to which they will faften 
themfelves by ftriking Roots into the 
Joints of the Wall. 

The third Sort is fcarce in Exg- 
land at prefent: this isa Tree of a 
large Growth in the warm Parts of 
America; but being tenderer than 


the other Sorts, requires to be kept © 


in a Stove in Exgland. 

The ‘Seeds of this Sort may be 
procured from Famaica, where thefe 
Trees grow in great Plenty; but 
they fhould be brought over in their 
Pods, which will preferve them ; 
for thofe which are taken out are 
generally fo much dried by the Heat, 


‘as to deftroy them; io that fearce 


any of them will grow. 

The Seeds of the fourth Sort were 
brought from Carolina by Mr.Catefoy, 
and have been raifed in many of 
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the Gardens near London; fo that 
now it is propagated. pretty. com- 
monly in the Narferies near London, 
and fold as a flowering T’ree to adorn 
Pleafure-gardens : this is now ufually 
propagated by Cuttings,which fhould 
be planted in March; and, if they 
are placed on a moderate Hot-bed, 
it will greatly forward their taking 
Root: in May they maybe placed 
in the open Air, and in dry Wea- 
ther duly watered: by Michael- 
mas thefe Cuttings will be itron 
enough to tranfplant into the Nur- 
fery, where they may remain a 
Year or two, and then they fhould 
be tranfplanted where they are to 
ftand for good; for thefe Plants do 
not bear tranfplanting well, after 
they have ftood long unremoved, 
or when grown large. 

When the Seeds of this Plant are 
brought over from Carolina, if they 
are fown upon a Bed of light Earth, 
in a warm Situation, the Plants will 
come up very well, and, by the fol- 
lowing Spring, will be fit to tranf- 
plant into the Nuriery, where they 
will require the fame Culture as 
other Nurfery-plants. 

This Sort rifes to the-Height of 
twenty-five or thirty Feet, and in 
, afew Years will produce fine Bunches 
of Flowers; and, as the Leaves of 
the free are remarkably large, it 
affords great Shade; but if they are 
planted in Places too much expofed, 
the Branches are often fplit down 
or broken in Summer, by the Leaves 
flopping the Current of the Air ; 
and this renders them very unfightly ; 
and in fevere Froiis the tender Shoots 
of thefe Trees are killed, when they 
fland much expofed to the North cr 
Eaft Winds; to guard apeintt thefe 
Evils, they fhould always be planted 
in warm, well-fheltered Situations, 
and upon a Soil moderately dry ; 


BI : 
for although they will make larger 
Shoots on a moift than a dry Soil, © 
yet they will be in, greater Danger 
of being injured in Winter by. 
Cold. 

The fifth Sort grows upright to. 
a confiderable Size in the Weft-Indies; — 
but in England it only makes a large © 
Shrub, and produces Flowers an- 
nually in great Plenty. This Plant 
makes a beautiful Appearance in the 
Stove, the Leaves being large, ofa 
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g_ thick Subftance, and a thining-green — 


Colour: the Flowers are large, and 
have a fweet Scent; but areof a 
fhort Duration. The Cuttings of © 
this Plant will take Root, if they are 
taken off toward the Latter-end of — 
March, before the Plants begin to 
fhoot, and laid in the Stove two or 
three Days, 


there is a large Quantity of a milky 
Juice in this Plant, which will oc- 
cafion the rotting of the Cuttings, 
if they are planted too green. Thefe 
Cuttings m.ft be planted in Pots 
filled with frefh Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obferving to fhade them in the Heat 
of the Day, and to refrefh them with 
Water; but it muft not be given in- 
too large Quantities, left it rot the 
Cuttings: it may alfo be propagated 
from Seeds, which may be obtained | 
from Famaica or Barbados, where 
thefe Trees are known by the Name 
of White-wood, and Tulip-flower. 
There are great Numbers of thefe — 
Trees growing near Bridge-town in 
Barbados; whofe Seeds fall, and, 
being winged, are carried about the 
neighbouring Lands, where thePlants — 
rife in great Plenty; and fomeof the ~ 
Inhabitants, who want Shelter for 
their Plantations from the Sea-winds, 
make great Plantations of thefe 
Trees, which grow fait, and — 
the 


to heal the wounded ~ 
Part, before they are planted; for 


< 


-Months. 
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the Fury of the Winds, better than 


moft otherTrees: but the Seeds fhould 
be brought over in the Pods, other- 
wife they will not keep; and fhould 
be fown, as foon as poffible, in Pots 
filled with frefh light Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed. 
When the Plants come up, they muft 
be each tranfplanted into a feparate 
Pot filled with the fame Sort of 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot- 
bed again, obferving to water and 
fhade them until they have taken 
Root: after which they muft be 
treated in the manner directed for 
the Coffee-tree, and other tender 
Plants, which are preferved in the 
Bark-ftove. 

The fixth and feventh Sorts are 
trailing Plants of lower Growth: 
thefe were fent from Carthagena by 
the late Dr. Houffoun. ‘Thefe may 
be propagated from Seeds, or by 


‘laying down the Branches, which 


will take Root in~three or four 
They fhould be treated 
in the fame manner as the former 
Sort, and muft be kept in the Bark- 
ftove; but, they do not require fo 
much Heat in Winter, and in Sum- 
mer fhould have more Air; other- 
wife they will draw up weak. Thefe 
have not produced Flowers in Eng- 
landas yet; tho’, from the Appear- 
ance of the Plants, we may expect 
them to flower very foon. 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth Sorts 
were difcovered by Mr. Robert Mil- 
lar, Surgeon, at Campechy, from 
whence he fent their Seeds, which 
have fucceeded in the Phyfic-garden 
at Chelfea very well, where thefe 
Plants are now growing. 

All thefe Sorts may be propagated 
by Seeds, which fhould be fown in 
Pots filled with frefh light Earth, 
and plunged into an Hot-bed of 


'. Tanners Bark. The Pots fhould be 


frequently watered, to keep the 


with Water. 


agreeable Scent. 
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Earth moift, otherwife theSeeds will 
dry up, which will prevent their 
growing: when the Plants are come 
up, they fhould be each tranfplanted 
into a feparate {mail Pot filled with 
frefh light Earth, and plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, obferving to 
water and fhade them until they 
have taken frefh Root. As thefe 
Plants advance in Strength, they 
fhould be fhifted into larger Pots; 
and when they are grown too tall 
to ftand under the Glaffes of the 
Hot-bed, they fhould be removed 
into the  Bark- ftove, where they 
fhould be kept in a moderate Heat, 
and muit be frequently refrethed 
With this Manage- 
ment the Plants will thrive extremely 
well, and, in two Years, many of 
them will produce their. Flowers; 
but they rarely perfect their Seeds 
in this Country. 

The eleventh Sort is very com- 
mon in South Carslina, where it 
climbs on the Hedges, or whatever | 
Plants grow near it; and, in Sum- 
mer, produces fine Bunches of yel- 
low Flowers, which have a moft. 
It is alfo found 
wild in Virginia, from whence it 
was firit brought into Eveland; but 
it is not there in fo great Plenty as 
at Carolina: at prefent it is very 
rare in this Country; moft, if not 
all the old Plants, having been killed. 
in fevere Winters ; ; and as the Seeds 
of this Plant are very feldom brought 
over in their Pods, they lofe their 
growing Quality before they arrive 
in England. 

This Plant will-live in the open 
Air in mild Winters, if it is planted 
in a warm Situation; and the Plants 
will thrive much better than.thofe 
which are kept in Pots; fo that if 
there is Care taken to cover them 
in hard Frofts, it will be much the 
better Method to plant them in 

ae Borders 
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Borders clofe to Walls expofed to 
the South; and, by training their 
Branches againit the Walls, they 
will more certainly flower than in 
Pots. 

If the Seeds of thefe Plants are 
procured from America, they fhould 
be gathered in the Pods, and put 
' wp in dry Sand, which is the furef 


Method of preferving them; and | 


they fhould be fown in Pots filled 
with light Earth, foon after they 
arrive ; and the Pots may be placed 
under a common Hot -bed- frame, 
to guard them from Froft, and great 
Rains; and in March thefe Pots 
gay be plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed, where, if they are gently 
watered, and fcreened from the Sun 
inthe Heat of the Day, the Plants 
will come up in Jay, and fhould 
he inured to bear the open Air by 
degrees. 

This Sort may alfo be propagated 
by Layers. 

’ BIHAI. 
The Charaéers are; 

It hath a tubulous Flower, con- 
fifing of one Leaf, foaped almofi like 
a Lily, and cut into two Parts: the 
Pointal and Stamina are included in 
deve Leaves; the Pointal afterward 
becomes @ fieley three-corner'd Fruit, 
containing three hard rough Seeds: 
to thefe Notes fhould be added, Many 
Flowers contained in a common Co- 
wMer7ine. 

The Species are ; 

t. Bina ampliffimis foliis, forum 
wafculis coccineis. Plum. Now. Gen, 
Bihai with large Leaves, and a fcar- 
let Covering to the Flowers. 

2. Bruna aupliffimis foltis, forum 
pafculis fubnigris. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Bihai with large Leaves, and a black 
Covering:to the Flowers, » 

Thefe Plants are at prefent very 
gare in Lurope, 
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I received Seeds of the firft Sort 
from Panama, which came up in 
the Phyfic-garden at Che/fea; but 
the Plants have not produced any 
Flowers as yet. 

They may be propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown on an Hot- 
bed early in the Spring ; and, when 
the Plants are come up, they fhould 
be each tranf{planted into a feparate. 
Pot filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, obferving to water and 
fhade them until they have taken 
Root; after which time, 1n warm 
Weather, they fhould have a large 
Share of frefh Air, and muft be fre- 
quently watered: during the Sum- 
mer-feafon the Plants may remain 
in the Hot-bed; but in Winter they 
muft be rernoved into the Stove, and 
placed near the Fire-place, that they 
may have a great Share of Heat, 
without which they will not live 
thro’ the -Winter in this Climate : 
they muft alfo be frequently water’d ; 
but Water fhould not be given them 
in too great Plenty in the Winter-. 
feafon, tho’ in the Summer they will 
require a large Share of Moifture: 
with this Management thefe Plants 
will produce their Flowers very well 
in this Climate. 

BINDWEED. Vide Convol- 
vulus. . , 

BIRCH-TREE. Vide Betula. 

BISCUTELLA. Vide Thla- 
fpidium. 

BISERRULA. Vide Pele- 
cinus. . 

BISLINGUA. Vide Rufcus. 

BISTORTA, Biftort, or Snake- 
weed, 

There are three or four Varieties , 
of this Plant, which are found wild 
in England; but as they are feldom 
planted in Gardens, I fhall pafs them 
over with only mentioning the com- 

mon 


é 
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mon Sort which is ufed 
cine. , 

BistorTA major, radice minus in- 
torta. C. B. ‘The common great 
Biftort, or Snake-weed. 

This Plant flowers in May; and, 
if the Seafon proves moift, will con- 
tinue to produce new Spikes of 
Flowers till Augu/?: it may be pro- 
pagated by planting the Roots in a 
moift fhady Border, either in Spring 
or Autumn, and will foon furnifh 
the Ground with Plants; for it grealy 
increafes by its creeping Roots. 

BIXA. Vide Mitella. 

BLADDER NUT. Jide 
phylodendron. 

BLATTARIA, Moth-mullein. 

The Charaders are ; 

- The Leaves are placed alternately 
upon the Branches: the Cup of the 
Flower confifis of one Leaf, which is 
divided into five Segments: the Flowers 
confift of one Leaf, which fpreads open, 
and is divided alfo into five Segments: 
they are produced in long Spikes, and 
are fucceeded by round Veffels, which 
are divided into two Cells, and con- 
tain many fmall Seeds in each. 

1. Brarraria Jutea. J.B. The 
yellow Moth-mullein. 

2. Buarraria alba. C.B. The 
white Moth-mullein. 

3. Brarrania flore rofeo. Boerb. 
Ind. ‘The rofe-colour’d Moth-mul- 
Jein. 

4. Bratraria purpurea. C, B. 
The purple Moth-mullein. 

5. BLATTARIA perennis, folio 
verbafci, fore luteo amplo, Mor. Hift. 
The perennial Moth-mullein, with 
large yellow Flowers. 

6. Bratraria fore obfoleto co- 
lore purpurafeente..C.B.P. Moth- 
mullein with a worn-out purplifh 
Flower. ; 

7. BLATTARIA frre nigra viele 
colore eleganti nitente. C. B. P. 


in Medi- 


Sta- 
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Moth-mullein with an elegant violet- 
colour’d Flower. 

8. BLratraria fore ferrugineo. 
H.R. Par. Moth-mullein with an 
iron-colour’d Flower. 

g. Buatraria magno fore. F. Ba 
Moth-mullein with a large Flower. 

10. Brarraria folio wverbafci, 
fore luteo amplo. Moriff: H. Reg. Blef. 
Moth-mullein with a Leaf of com- 
mon Mullein, and a large yellow 
Flower. | 

11. Buatraria Ragufina incane 
multifida. Mor. H. Oxon. Hoary 
Moth-mullein of Ragufa, with cut 
Leaves. ‘ 

12. BratTTaraa perennis Cretica 
incana, faliis binis conjugatim pofitis, 
uno majore extremum cliudente. Mor. ' 
Hifi. Oxon. Perennial hoary Moth- 
mullein of Crete, with Leaves fet 
oppofite, included by one, larger - 
Leaf. % 
13. Brarrarta Orientalis, bu- 
gule folio, flore maximo vircfcente, 
Lituris luteis in femicirculum ftriate. 
7. Cor. Eaftern Moth-mullein, with 
a Bugle-leaf, and a large greenifh 
Flower, mark’d with femicircular 
yellow Lines, 

14. Brarraria Ortentalis, ver- 
bafei folio, flare maximo intenJé vio~ 


laceo. T. Cor. Eaftern Moth-mul- 


-lein, with a common Mullein-leaf, 


and a large Flower, of a deep-violet 
Colour. 

15. Buatrraria Orientalis, agri- 
monte folio. I. Cor. Eaftern Moth- 
mullein, with an Agrimony-leaf. 

The three firit- mentioned, and 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh Sorts 
are biennial Plants, never ftanding 
more than two Years: they muft be 
fown in the Spring; and when they 
are come up, may be tranfplanted 
where they are to remain for good. 
If any of thefe Plants fhoot up to 
flower the firft Year, the Winter 

will 


a] 
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will deftroy them ; but thofe that 
are backward will endure our feve- 
reft Winters, provided they are 
planted ona dry rubbifhy Soil; and 
the next Spring will flower, and pro- 
duce good Seeds. When thefe Plants 
are in Flower, they perfume the Air, 
and have a Scent fomewhat refem- 
bling Violets at a fmall Diftance. 

The fourth, fifth, fixth, feventh, 
and eighth Sorts are Perennials, 
their Roots abiding feveral Years in 
the Ground: thefe are alfo raifed by 
fowing their Seeds; for their Roots 
do feldom part well, and the often 
removing them prevents their flow- 
ering ftrong. All thefe Sorts delight 
in a dry, poor, ftony, or gravelly 
Soil, and are often found growing 
upon old Walls and Buildings. 

The.twelfth Sort is a Perennial ; 
but this, being tenderer than the 
former Sorts, muft be fheltered in 
Winter ; therefore thefe fhould be 
planted in Pots filled with frefh un- 
dunged Earth; and, if they are 
placed in Winter under a common 
Hot -bed-frame, where they may 
have as much free Air as poffible 
in mild Weather, and only covered 
in frofty Weather, they will thrive 
very well. | 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth Sorts were difcovered by 
Dr. Tourncfort in the Levant, who 
fent their Seeds to the Paris Garden, 
from whence feveral other Gardens 
have been fupplied” with them. 
Thefe Sorts do not ripen their Seeds 
well m this Country; and, as their 
Roots do feldom continue above 
two or threeYears, itis very difficult 
to preferve them long: thefe muft 
be fheltered in fevere Frofts, other- 


wife they.will be deftroyed. 


The feventh and eighth Sorts are 


the moft beautiful of all the Kinds: 


thefe produce very talk Spikes of 
Flowers, which continue fora long 
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time, there being two or three Suc- 
ceflions of Flowers, which come out 
alternately on the fame Spikes, which 
have a very agreeable Scent: thefe 
Plants, with Care, may be preferved 
fome Years; but they muft not be 
planted ina rich Soil; for if they 
grow very rank in Summer, they 
are fubjeét to rot in Winter. 

BLITUM, Blight, or Strawberry- 
{pinach. * 

The Chara@ers are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
divided into three Parts: there is no 
Petal to the Flower 3 but in the Cen- 
tre of the Empalement arifes the 
Pointal, attended by three Stamina: 
the Empalement afterward becomes a 
fucculent. Berry, compofed of feveral - 
Acini, each containing one Seed. 

The Species are; 

1. Buirum foliis triangularibus 
dentatis, calycibus baccatis, capitulis 
Jummis nudis. Lin. Smatler Straw- 
berry-fpinach, or berry - bearing 
Orach. 
2. Brirum foliis triangularibus 
dentatis, calycitus baccatis, capitulis - 
Jummis foliofis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Large Yartarian Strawberry - {pi- 
nach. 

3. Buirum foliis triangularibus 
obiufis &F dentatis, capitulis non fo- 
liofis. The common large Straw- 
berry-fpinach. 

Thefe Plants are frequently pre- 
ferved in Gardens for their odd Ap-. 
pearance, when their Fruits are ripe: 
the firft of them has but little Beauty, 
the Berries being fmall, and not fo 
well colour’d as thofe of the two 
other Sorts: the third has been lone 
an Inhabitant of the Eugli/e Gar- 
dens; but the fecond Sort, which 
came from Yartary, has almof fup- - 
planted the other: for as the Seeds 
of thefe Plants, if fuffered to fcatter 
on the Ground, will come up with- 
out any Care, the Seeds have fowed 

| themfelves 
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themfelves fo plentifully in thofe 
Gardens where they have been ad- 
mitted, as to become the moft com- 
mon of all the Sorts. 

If the Seeds of either of the Sorts 
are fown in March or April, upon 
a Bed of common Earth, in an open 
Situation, the Plants will come up 
in a Month or five Weeks after ; 
and, if they are to remain in the 
Place where they are fown, will re- 
quire no other Care but to keep 
them clear from Weeds, and to thin 
them out, fo as to leave them fix 
or eight Inches apart: and in Fuly 
the Plants will begin to fhew their 
Berries, when they will make a pretty 
Appearance: but many People trant- 
plant thefe Plants into the Borders 
_of their Flower-gardens ; and others 
plant them in Pots, to have them 


ready for removing to Court-yards, . 


or to place upon low Walls, amongtt 
other annual Flowers, to adorn thofe 
Places. i 
When thefe Plants are defigned to 
be removed, they fhould be tranf- 
planted before they fhoot up their 
Flower-ftems; for they will not bear 
tran{planting weil afterward: and if 
they are planted in Pots, they will 
require to be duly watered in dry 
Weather, otherwife the Plants will 


flint, and not grow to any Size: 


and, as the Flower-ftems advance, 
they fhould be fupported by Sticks ; 
for if they are not, the Branches 
will fall to the Ground, when the 
Berries are grown pretty large- and 
weighty. . 

The Leaves of thefe Plants re- 
femble the pointed-leav’d Spinach ; 
_ and the Berries are of a {carlet Co- 
lour, turning to a Purple as they 
decay and are, in Shape, very like 
the Wood-ftrawberry ; from whence 
it had the Name of Strawberry- 
fpinach, - 


are eight or nine Inches long, and 
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The fecond Sort will crow two 


Feet and an half, or, in good Ground, 
often three Feet high; and is fur- 


-nifh’d with Berries, at every Joint, 


from the Bottom to the Top: fo 
that when the Branches are regularly 
fupported, they make a pretty Ap- 
pearance. The third Sort feldom 
grows fo tall as the fecond; but the 
Berries are rather larger, and the 
Upper-part of the Stalk is not fur- 
nifhed with Leaves fo high; nor are 
the Indentures of the Leaves fo fharp- 


pointed. They are all annual Plants, © 
which will fow themfelves in a Gar- ~ 


den, and come up without any 
Trouble. 

BLOODWORT. Vide Lapa- 
thum. 

BOCCONIA. | 

The CharaGers are; 

It hath a Flower confifting of: one 
Leaf: from the Middle arifes the 
Peintal, which afterward becomes 
an oval-fbaped pointed Fruit ; which 
is full of Juice, each containing one 
round Seed. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; viz. 

Bocconta racemofa, fphondylii 
folio tomentofo. Plum. Now. Gem. 
Branching Bocconia, with a woolly 
Cow-parinep-leaf. 

This Plant is called by Sir Hams 
Sloane, in his Natural Hiftory of 
Famaica, Chelidonium majus arbo- 
reum, foltis quercinis; or Greater 
Tree-celandine, with Oak-leaves. 

It is very common in Yamaica, 
and feveral other Parts of America, 
where it grows to the Height of 
ten or twelve Feet; having a ftrait 
Trunk, as large as a Man’s Arm, 
which is covered with a white fmooth 
Bark. At the Top it divides into 
feveral Branches, on which the Leaves 
are placed alternately» Thefe Leaves 


five 
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five or fix broad; are deeply finuated, 
fometimes almoft to the Mid-rib, and 
are of a fine glaucous Colour; fo 
that this Plant makes a beautiful 
- Variety among other Exotic Plants 
in the Stove. The whole Plant 


abounds with a yellow Juice, like — 


the greater Celandine ; and is of an 
acrid Nature; fo that it is ufed by the 
Inbabitants of America, to take off 
Warts, and Spots from the Eyes. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be fown ina Pot filled with 
frefh light Earth, early in the Spring, 
and plunged into an Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark ; obferving to water 
it frequently, otherwife the Seeds 
* will not grow. When the Plants 
are come up, they fhould be each 
tranfplanted into 2 feparate {mall 
Pot filled with light fandy Earth, 
and plunged into the Hot-bed again ; 
obferving to thade the Glafles in the 
Heat of the Day, until the Plants 
have taken Root. 
fhould be plunged into the Bark- 
flove, where they fhould have a 
large Share of frefh Air in warm 
Weather, and muft be plentifully wa- 
tered. With this Management, I 
have raifed thefe Plants upward of 
two Feet high in one Seafon; which 
were alfo very {trong in their Stems. 
Thefe Plants muft be conftantly kept 
in Stoves, allowing them a temperate 
Heat in Winter; and in Summer 
they fhould have plenty of Air ia 
warm Weather, as allio a large Share 
of Moifture. This Plant has fowered 
in the Phyfic-garden at Cacl/ea, and 
perfedied Seeds ; t if it were not 
to flower, the fingular Beauty of the 
Plant renders it worthy of a Place 
in every curious ColieCtion of Plants; 
and it feems the Ivdians were very 
fond of it; for Hernandez tells us, 
the Indian, Kings planted it in their 
Gar. ens, 


In Winter they | 
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BOERHAAVIA, Hogweet. 

The Chara@ers are; | 

The Flower confy Gifts of one Petal 
o* Leaf, which is of the bell foaped 
Kind, having frve Angles: this has 
Scarce any Empalement: in the Centre 
is fixed the Pointal, attended by three 
foort Stamina: the Pointal after- 
wardturns to a furrowed Fruit, in- 
clofing a fingle Seed. 

The Species are ; 

1. Borrnaavia folanifolia major. 
Vaill. Greater Hogweed, with a 
Nightfhade-leaf. 

2. Borruaavia /olanifolia pro- 
cumbens & hirfuta, floribus coccineis 
compaétis. Houff.  Wairy trailing 
Hogweed, with a Nightfhade-leaf, 
and compacted fcarlet Flowers. 

3. Bozrnaavia alfines folio, fean- 
dens, floribus pallide luteis majoribus 
in umbelle modum difpofitis, femine 
afpero. Houft. Climbing Hogweed, 
with a Chickweed leaf, large pale- 
yellow Flowers difpofed in an Um- 
— and a.rough Seed. 

. BoERHAAVIA folanifolia erecta 
ghia froribus carneis laxius dif- 
pofitis. Houf?. Upright {mooth Hog- 
weed, with a Nightfhade leaf, and 
fiefh - colour’d Flowers, growing 
loofely on the Spike. 

. BoERHAAVIA procumbens, fo- 
lani folio glabro, flore coccinea. Houft. 
Trailing Hogweed, with a fmooth 
Nighthhade - leaf, and a {fcarlet 
Flower. 

Thefe Plants are ali of them Na- 
tives of the We/t-Indies, where they ~ 
grow as Weeds, The firft Sort is the | 
moft common in the Briti/ Iflands; 
where the Inhabitants ufe it for fe- 
veral Diforders, and recommend it 
as a Remedy for feveral Diitem pers. 

Thefe are all of them annual 
Plants, which perifh foon afterthey — 
have perfected their Seeds ; and, in 
warm Countries, the Seeds which 

{catter, 
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featter, will grow, and becomeWeeds 
in fuch Places. But, in Exgland, the 


Seeds muft be fown upon an Hot- 


bed in March, and the Plants muft 
be tranfplanted upon another mo- 
derate Hot-bed, to bring them for- 
ward; where they may grow till 
the Middle of Fune; when they mult 
_ be carefully tranfplanted into a Bed 
of rich Earth, in a warm Situation ; 
and they will perfect their Seeds in 
Auguff, or the Beginning of Sep- 
tember. ' 

BONDUC, The Nickar - tree, 

vulzo. 
The Charaders are; 

It hath a polypetalous, or a mono- 
petalous Flower, cut very deeply into 
feveral Segments; but is almoft of 
an anomalous Figure: from whofe 
Calyx arifes the Pointal, which af- 

‘terward becomes a Pod befet all over 
avith Prickles, in which are contained 
one or two round hard Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Bonpuc wulgare majus poly- 
phyllum. Plum. Nov. Gen, The 
yellow Nickar, or Horfe-nickar, 
vulgo. 

2. Bonpuc vulgare minus poly- 
phyllum. Plum. Nov. Gen. The grey 
or 2fh-colour’d Nickar. 

3. Bonpuc caule reéto inermi, fo- 
liis deciduis. Upright {mooth Ca- 
nada Nickar-tree, which cafts its 
Leaves in Winter. 

The two firft Sorts are very com- 


mon in Jamaica, Barbados, and the 


Caribbce-Iflands; where the Children 
ufe the Fruit for Marbles; their 
outer Coats being fo hard, as with 
great Difficulty to be broken. Thefe 
Fruits are often brought to Exgland, 
and formerly were ufed for Buttons ; 
but at prefent I don’s know any 
Ufe made of them. They com- 
monly grow to the Height of ten or 
twelve Feet, and twift themfelves 
round any other Trees which grow 
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near them. There is very little Dif- 
ference between thefe two Plants, 


except in the Colour of their Fruit, . 


and the fecond Sort having fmaller 
and rounder Leaves than the firft. 
Thefe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, which are fo hard, as not 
eafily to be made to vegetate in 
England, ‘The only Way by which 
I have been able to get thefe Plants 
from Seeds, is, to put the Seeds into 
a warm Bed of Tanners Bark, under 
a Pot, where the Heat of the Tan, 
and the Moifture which gets thro” 
the Pot, will caufe the Shell of the 
Fruit to burft, and the young Plant 
foon after appears: then they may 
be taken out of the Tan, and put 
each into a {mall Pot filled with 
frefh Earth, and plunged into the 
Tan again. ‘Thefe Plants will make 
confiderable Progrefs, if they are 
kept in a warm Bed, and frequently 
watered. They muft alfo be kept 
in a Bark-ftove in Winter; other- 
wife it will be difficult to preferve 
them in this Country. Their Stems, 
Branches, and Leaves, are all befet 
with fharp crooked Spines ; which 
faften themfelves to the Cloaths of 
any Perfon who approaches them. 
Thefe Plants are preferved for Va- 
riety, by fuch as are curious in Exotic 
Plants. ‘ 
The Seeds of the third Sort of 
Nickar-tree were brought from Ca- 


nada, where it grows toa Tree of ° 


great Size. Thefe were raifed at 
Paris, in the Royal Garden, where 
they thrive in the open Air, and 
produce Suckers from their Roots; 
by which they have been propa- 
gated, and difperfed into fome cu- 
rious Gardens; but, at prefent, it 
is very rare in England; being only 
in the curious Gardens of the late 
Duke of Richmond, at Goodavood in 
Suffex ; and one Plant. in the Phy- 
fic-garden at Cel//ea, which his late 
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Grace was pleafed to communicate 
in the Year 1750. but as this Tree 
multiplies faft by Suckers, we may 
hope to have it common, in a few 
Years, in the Exgli/h Gardens; efpe- 
‘cially as it is hardy enough to refift 
the greateft Cold of our Winters in 
the open Air. 

BONTIA, Barbados wild Olive, 
wulgo. 

. The Charaders are ; 

Tt hath a perfonated Flower, con- 
fifting of one Leaf, whofe upper Lip 
as ered ; the under Lip is divided inte 
three Parts: from out of the Cup 
arifes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail 
an the hinder Part of the Flower; 
which. afterward becomes an oval 
Fruit, which is foft, and full of 
Suice ; in which is contained one ob- 
bong Shell, inclofing a Nut of the fame 
Form. 

We know but one Species of this 
Plant at prefent ; which is, 

Bonvia laureole facie. Hort. Elth, 
The Barbados wild Olive. 

‘* ‘This Plant is greatly cultivated in 
the Gardens at Barbados, for make- 
ing of Hedges ; than which there 
is nota more proper Plant to thrive 
in thofe hot Countries, it being an 
Ever-green, and of a quick Growth. 
Y have been informed, that from 
Cuttings planted in the rainy Sea- 
fon, when they have immediately 
taken Root, there has been a com- 
plete Hedge, four or five Feet high, 
in eighteen Months. And as this 
Plant will very well bear cutting, 
it is formed into a very clofe thick 
Hedge, which makes a beautiful Ap- 
_ pearance. In Eng/and it is preferved 
an Stoves, with feveral curious Plants 
of the fame Country. It may be 
_ raifed from Seeds, which fhould be 
_fown on an Hot-bed early in the 
Spring, that the Plants may acquire 
Strength before Winter. When the 
Plants are come up, they muft be 
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tranfplanted out each into a fepa- 
rate Halfpeny Pot filled with frefh 


light Earth, and plunged into a mo-” 


derate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; 
obferving to water and fhade them 


until they have taken Root; after 


which, they muft have a large Share 
of Air in warm Weather, and be 
often refrefhed with Water. In 
Winter they muft be placed in the 
Stove, where they fhould have a 
moderate Degree of Warmth, and 
will often require Water; but it 
muft not be given to them in too 
great Quantities, left it rot their 
tender Roots. In Summer they 
muft have a great’ Share of Air; 
but will not do well, if expofed 
abroad : fo that they fhould-always 
remain in the Stove, among Plants 
which require a great Share of Air; 
which may be admitted by opening 
the Glaffes in very hot Weather. 
With this Management, thefe Plants 
will produce Flowers and Fruit, in 
two or three Years, from Seed. 
They may alfo be propagated by 
Cuttings; which fhould be planted 
in the Spring, before the Plants have 
begun to fhoot. Thefe muft be put 
into Pots filled with rich light Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed ; obferving to water and fhade 
them until they have taken Root; 
after which they muft be treated as 
hath been direcied for the feedling 
Plants. Thefe Plants, being ever- 
green, and growing in a pyramidal 
Form, make a pretty Variety in the 
Stove, amongft other Exotic Plants. 

BONUS HENRICUS. Vide 
Chenopodium. 

BORBONIA. 

The CharaGers are; 

It hath an open bell-fbaped Flower 
of one Leaf, which is divided into 
fix Parts, and is of an irregular Form 
at the Bafe; from the Bottom of 
which arifes the Pointal, which af- 

| terward 
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terward turns toa Fruit foaped like 
-an Acorn, which divides inta two 
Lobes. | 
The Species are 5 

1. Borzonia frudtu oblongo nigro, 
calyce coccineo. Plum. This is called 
black-berried Bay, in Carolina. 

2. Borsonia fruu globofo nigro, 

- calyce é viridi rubente. Plum, Round 
black-berried Borbonia. 

3. Borzonia frudu oblongo, ca- 
dyce viridi. Houft. Borbonia with 
an oblong Fruit, and a green Cup. 

Thefe three Sorts were found by 
Dr. Houftoun, in the Ifland of Cuba, 
from whence he brought their Seeds. 
The two firft were difcovered by 
Father P/umier, in the Ifland of 
Martinico. The firft of thefe is 
pretty common in South. Carolina, 
from whence the Seeds were brought 
by Mr. Catefby to England; where 
many of the Plants have been raifed. 
This Sort is too tender to live thro’ 
the Winter in the open Air, unlefs 
it is planted inavery warm Situation : 
for all thofe which were planted in 
the full Ground, before the Year 
1740, were deftroyed by the Froft 
that Winter: but they will thrive 
in a common Green-houfe in Win- 


_ter; and in Summer they may be 


placed in the open Air, with other 
hardy Exotic Plants. The Seeds of 
this Sort fhould be fown in Pots 
filled with light Earth, and plunged 
upon a moderate Hot-bed, to bring 
them up, otherwife they will remain 
a long time in the Ground; and 
‘thofe Plants which come up, will be 
very weak; fo will be in Danger 
of being deftroyed, the following 
Winter, unlefs Care be taken to 
guard them from Froft and Damps. 
‘The Seeds of this Sort will often lie 
in the Ground a whole Year. before 
the Plants will come up: therefore 
the Pots fhould be fheltered under a 


Frame the following Winter, and, 


in the Spring, put upon another Hots 
bed, to force up the Plants. When 
they come up, they may remain in 
the fame Pots till the following 
Spring; when they fhould be each 
tranfplanted into a feparate {mall 
Pot ; and if they are plunged upon 
a frefh Hot-bed, to bring them for- 
ward, it will be of great Ufe to 
the Plants; for they are of flow 
Growth during the two firft Years ; 
but after they have acquir’d Strength, 
they will make confiderable Shoots 
every Year. 

The other Sorts are yet more ten 
der than this; therefore they will 
require a greater: Care, efpecially 
while they are young: but after 
they have acquired Strength, they 
will live thro’ the Winter in a good 
Green-houfe: but, till then, it will 
be proper to place them in a Stove, 
where there is a gentle Fire kept in 
Winter; becaufe thefe Plants are 
very fubjeét to be injured by the 
Damps of the Winter. 

All thefe Sorts retain their Leaves 
in Winter; therefore are very ors 
namental Plants in a Green-houfe: 
and, as fome Plants of the firft Sort 
have produced Flowers for fome 
Years in England, we may hope to 
fee them produce Fruit here foon. 

BORRAGO, Borrage. 

The CharaGers are; 

The Leaves are broad and rough: 
the Flowers confift of one Leaf, are 
of a Wheel/bape, and divided into 
five Segments almoft to the Bottom, 
which end in foarp Points like a 
Star: the Apices in the Middle of 
the Flower are foarp- pointed, and 
adhere together: the Seeds aré rough, 
and appear like a Viper’s Head. 

The Species are; . 

1. Borraco floribus carruleis. 
F.B. The common Borrage, with 
blue Flowers, | 


2. Ror- 
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' 2. Borraco flore pallefcente, rofeo 
aut fuave-rubente. Tourn. The com- 
mon Borrage, with a pale rofe-co- 
Joured Flower. 

3. Porrsco floribus albis. F. B. 
‘The common Borrage, with a white 
Flower. | 

4. Borraco Cretica, flore reflexo 
elegantiffimo fuave-rubente. T. Cor. 
Cretan Borrage, with an elegant foft 
red reflexed Flower. 

5. Borraco Conftantinopolitana, 
fore refilexo caruleo, calyce veficario, 
7.Cor. Borrage of Conftantinople, with 
a blue reflexed Flower, and a {well- 
‘ing Empalement. 

The firft Sort is very common in 
all Parts of England, being often 
found upon Dunghils, and in public 
Roads, where the Seeds have been 
‘feattered from Gardens, but is hardly 
a native Plant of our Ifland: how- 
ever, it is fo far naturalized amongft 
us, that where-ever it is fuffered to 
ftand till its Seeds are dropt upon 
the Ground, there will always be a 
plentiful Crop. 

The Seeds of this Plant may be 
fown in the Spring or Autumn, foon 
after they are ripe: it will grow in 
almoft any Soil, but beft in that 
which is dry. This Plant is often 
ufed in the Kitchen, and for cool 
Tankards in Summer-time, and the 
Flowers are ufed in medicinal Cor- 
dials. 

The white and rofe - coloured 
Flowers are accidental! Varieties of 
the common Sort; but the Seeds of 
either Sort, being fown feparately, 
will produce fome Plants of the fame 
kind: there is alfo a Variety of this 
with a;variegated Leaf. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts were 
difcovered by Dr. Tournefort, one 
in the Ifland of Candia, and the other 
at Conffantinople; from whence he 
fent the Seeds to the Royal Garden 
at Paris, where they grew, and have 
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fince been communicated to feveral 
other Gardens; thefe Plants may be 
propagated by Seeds, as alfo by 
parting their Roots: the latter is 
ufually prattifed in this Country, 
becaufe their Seeds are feldom per- 
fected here: the bett time for part- 
ing their Roots is about the End of 
Auguft, that they may take Root be- 
fore Winter: if thefe are planted in 
a warm Border, they wil! endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very 


-well; but fome of them fhould be 


planted in Pots, that they may be 
fheltered under a Frame in Winter, 
for fear thofe in the open Air fhould 
be deftroyed, which in fevere Win- 
ters they very often are: thefe Plants 
are commonly preferved in Botanic 
Gardens for the fake of Variety; and, 
for the Oddnefs of their Flowers, a 
few Plants of each Sort may have 
Place in the Flower-gardens. 
BOSIA. i: 
The -Charafers are; 


The Flower has no Petals: the Em- 


palement is divided into five Parts: 


this afterward inclofes the Embryo, 
ubich becomes a fucculent Berry, con- 
taining one Seed. 

We have but one Sort of this 
Plant; viz. 

Bosra. Lin. Corol. Arbor bacci- 
Sera Canarienfis, fyringe cerulee fo- 
lits, purpurantibus venis, fruéiu mo- 
nopyreno, Yerva-mora Hifpancrum. 
Pluk, Phyt. Commonly called Gold- 
en-rod-tree, | 

This Plant is a, Native of the 
Tflands of the Canaries; andit hath 
alio been fince found in fome of the 
Britifo Wands in America : it was 
firft brought into Eng/and from the 
Cnaries, and has been Jong an In- 
habitant of the Exglif Gardens ; 
but I have not as yet feen any of 
thefe Plants in Flower, tho’I have 
had many old Plants under my Care 


- near thirty Years: it makes a pretty 


ftrong 


pm 
ftrong woody Shrub, growing to be 
a Stem as large as a middling Per- 
fon’s Leg: the Branches come out 
very irregular, and make confidera- 
ble Shoots in Summer, which fhould 
be fhortened every Spring, to pre- 
ferve the Heads of the Plants in any 
~ tolerable Order: thefe Branches re- 
tain their Leaves till toward the 
Spring, when they fall away, and 
new Leaves are produced foon after: 
this may be propagated by Cuttings 
planted in the Spring, and the Plants 
muft be houfed in Winter, being too 
tender to live through the Winter, 

in the open Air, in this Country. 

BOTRYS. Vide Chenopodium. 

BOX-TREE. Vide Buxus. 

BRABEJUM, African Almond, 
vulgo. 

The CharaGers are; 

The Flower has no Empalement, and 
confifts of four narrow Petals, which 
form a Tube, and turn back at the 
Brim: in the Middle arifes the Ova- 
rium, attended by four Stamina: the 
Ovary afterward becomes a foft filky 
Fruit, inclofing one oval Nut. 

We have but one Sort of this 
Plant; wz. 

Bragejyum. Hort. Cliff. Amygda- 
lus LEthiopica, fru&u holofirico.Breyn. 
Cent. African or Ethiopian Almond, 
with a filky Fruit. 

This Tree is a Native of the 
Country about the Cupe of Good ope, 
from whence it was firft introduced 
into the curious Gardens in Ho//and, 
and has fince been diftributed into 
many Parts of Ewrope. 

In this Country it feldom grows 
above eight or nine Feet high; but 
in its native Soil it is a Tree of mid- 


dling Growth ; though, as it muft be . 
kept in Pots or Tubs in this Coun- , 


try, being too tender to live through 
the Winter in the open Air, we can- 
not expect to fee them grow to any 
Breat Size. 
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. This Plant is propagated by Cut” 
tings or Layers; but the Cuttings. 
fhould be planted in Aprif, and placed 
on a maderate Hot-bed, otherwife 
they will not take Root : the Layers: 
are often two Years before they 
make Roots ftrong enough to be 
taken from the old Plants: when the 
Eranches are laid down, it will be a 
good Method to flit them at a Joint 
(as is practifed in laying Carnations), 
which will promote their taking 
Root, . 

The Plants muft have a good 
Green-houfe in Winter ; but in Sum- 
mer fhould be fet abroad in a fhel- 
tered Situation, where they . will 
thrive, and fometimes produce Flow-+ 
ers; {0 will make a pretty Variety 
among other Exotic Plants. Aas 

F ERANCA URSINA, Vide Acan- 
thus. 

BRASSICA, The Cabbage, 

The Chara&ers are; 

The Leaves are large, feloy, and of 
a glaucous Colour: the Flowers cone 
Sift of four Leaves, which are face 
ceeded by long taper Pods, containing 
Several round acrid Seeds, 

The Species are ; 

1. Brassica capitata alba, GB; 
The common white Cabbage. 

2. Brassica capitate rubra. C, 
B. The red Cabbage. 

3: Brassica capitata alba minor 
Mufeovitica. H. A. The Ruffian Cabe 
bage, 

_4, Brassica capitata alba come - 
prejja. Boer: Ind. The flat-fided 
Cabbage, Se 

§- Brassica capitata alba pyras 
midalis. ‘Che Sugar-loaf Cabbage. 

6. Brassica capitata alba pres 
cox. “The early Batterfea Cabbage, 

7. Brassica Sabauda .byberna:s - 
Lob. Ie. The white Savep Cabbage, - . 

8. Brassica Capitata viridis Sas. 
bauda. Boer, Ind. The green Sawoy 
Cabbage, é : 

oO 9. Brase 
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g. Brassica fimbriata.C.B. The 
Boorcole. 

10. Brassica capitata virefcens 
Ttalica erifpa. Munt. Hift. The 
green Broccoli. 

11. Brassica Stalica Broccoli 
@iGa. ‘The Italian Proccoli. 

12. Brassica radice napiformt. 
Tourn. The turnep-rooted Cab- 
bage- 

13. Brasstca cauliflora. C. B. 
The Cauliflower. 

14. Brassica gongylodes. C. B. 
P. The Turnep-cabbage. 

15. Brassica a/paragodes crifpa. 
G.B.P. Curled Colewort 

16. Brassica peregrina mofchum 
olens. H.R. Par. The Mufk-cab- 
bage. 

‘17. Brassica maritima arborea, 
feu procerior ramofa. Mor. Hift. 
Branching Tree-cabbage from the 
Sea-coatt. 

18. Brassica rugofa, longioribus 
foliis. F. B. Brown Broccoli. 

19. Brassica arvenfis. C: B. PL 
Common Colewort. 


zo. Brassica Alpina — perennis. 


Tourn, Perennial Alpine Colewort. 

21. Brassica campefiris perfolia- 
ta, fore albo. C.B.P. Perfoliated 
wild Cabbage, with a white Flower. 

22. Brassica campefiris perfolia- 
tu, flore purpureo. C.B. P.  Perfo- 
liated wild Cabbage, with a purple 
Flower. 

The common : hite, red, flat, and 
long-fided Cabbages are chiefly cul- 
tivated for Winter-ufe : the Seeds of 
thefe Sorts muft be fown in the Mid- 


_» dle of March, in Beds of good frefh 


Earth ; and in April, when the young 
Plants will have about eight Leaves, 
they fhould be pricked out inte fhady 
Borders, about three Inches fquare ; 
that they may acquire Strength, and 
to prevent their growing long- 
fhank’d. i, 


; 
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About the Middle of May, you. 
mutt tranfplant them out, where they 
are to remain for good (which,in the 
Kitchen-gardens near London, is com- 
monly between Cauliflowers, Arti- 
chokes, 7c. at about two Feet and 
an half Diftance in the Rows); but 
if they are planted for a full Crop 
in a Clear Spot of Ground, the Di- 
{tance from Row to Row fhould be 
three Feet and an half, and in the 
Rows two Feet and an half afunder: 
if the Seafon fhould prove dry when 
they are tran{planted out, you muft 
water them every other Evening un- 
til they have taken frefh Root ; and 
afterwards, as the Plants advance in 
Height, you fhould draw the Earth 
about their Stems with an Hoe, 
which will keep the Earth moiftabout 
their Roots, and greatly ftrengthen” 
the Plants: you mutt alfo obferve to 
keep them clear from Weeds, which 
are apt te draw the Plants up tall (if 
fuffer’d to grow amongft them), and 
often fpoil them. 

Thefe Cabbages will fome of them 
be fit for Ufe foon after Michaelmas, 
and will continue until February, if 
they are not deftroyed by bad Wea- 
ther: to prevent which, the Gar- 
deners near London pull up their Cab- 
bages in Nowember, and trench their 
Ground up in Ridges, laying their 
Cabbages againft their Ridges as 
clofe as poflible on one Side, bury- 
ing their Stems in the Ground: in| 
this manner they let them remain 
till after Chei/fmas, when they cut 
them for the Market; and although 
the outer Part of the Cabbage be de- 
cay’d (as is often the Cafe in very 


wet or hard Winters’, yet, if the Cab- ' ; 


bages were large and hard when laid, 
the Infide will remain found. 

The Ruffian Cabbage was former- 
ly in greater Efteem than at prefent, ~ 
it being now only to be found in 

Gentlemens — 


~ 


Gentlemens Gardens, who cultivate 
it for their own Uie, and is rarely 
ever brought to the Market. This 
muft be fown in the Spring of the 
Year, and managed as thofe before 
direéted, with this Difference only, 
that thefe muft be fooner planted out 
for good, and muft have an open 


‘clear Spot of Ground, and require 


much lefs Diftance every Way; for it 
is a very hard {mall Cabbage. Thefe 
will be fit for Ute in Fuly or Auguf ; 
but will not continue long before 
they will break, and run up to Seed. 
The beft Method to have thefe Cab- 
bages good, is to procure frefh Seeds 
from abroad every Year; for it is 
apt to degenerate in England in a few 
Years. 

The early Batterfea and Sugar- 
loaf Cabbages are commonly fown 
for Summer-ufe, and are what the 
Gardeners about London commonly 
call Michaelmas Cabbages. The Sea- 
fon for fowing of thefe is about the 
End of Fu/y, in an open Spot of 
Ground ; and when the Plants have 
got eight Leaves, you muft prick 
them out into Beds at about three 
Inches Diftance every Way, that the 
Plants may grow ftrong and fhort- 
fhank’d; and in the Middle of O@o- 
ber you fhould.piant them out for 
good : the Diftance that thefe require 
is, three Feet Row from Row, and 
two Feet and an half afunder in the 
Rows. The Gardeners near London 


commonly plant thefe Cabbages up- 


on the fame Spot of Ground where 


_ their Winter-fpinach is fown; fo that 


_ when the Spinach is clear’d off in the 


Spring, the Ground will have a Crop 
of Cabbages upon it; you mutt 


therefore clear off the Spinach juft 
round each Plant early in the Spring, 
_ that with an Hoe you may draw the 


Earth up to the Stem ; and when all 


your Spinach is clear’d off, which is 
commonly in 4pri/,-you muft hoe 


‘ 


down all the Weeds, and draw up 
the Earth again about your Cabbage- 
piants. 

In May, if your Plants were of 
the early Kind, they will turn in 
their Leaves for Cabbaging; at 
which time, the Gardeners near Lon- 
doz, in order to obtain them a little 
fooner, tie in their Leaves clofe with 
a flender Ofier twig to blanch their 
Middle ; by which means they have 
them at leaft a Fortnight fooner than 
they could have, if they were left un- 
tied. ~ 

The early Batterfea Cabbage be- 
ing the firft, we fhould choofe {if 
for a Gentleman’s Ufe) to plant the 
fewer of them, and a greater Quan- 
tity of the Sugar-loaf Kind, which 
comes after them; for the Batterfea 
Kind will not fupply you long, they 
generally cabbaging apace when they 
begin, and as foon grow hard, and 
burit open : but the Sugar-loaf Kind 
is longer before it comes, and is as 
flow in its cabbaging ; and, being of 
an hollow Kind, will continue good 
for along time. I have knowna 
large Quarter of Ground, which was 
planted with this Sort of Cabbage 
for Market-ufe, which hath afforded 
a Supply for near three Months to. 
gether. This, though of fingular 
Service toa Gentleman’s Garden, is 
not fo much for the Advantage of 
the Market-gardener, who loves to 
have his Ground clear’d fooner, that 
he may have another Crop upon it, 
of Celery, Endive, &c. which is 
more to his Purpofe ; for they, pay- 
ing large Rents for their Land, are 
obliged to have as many Crops ina 
Year from it as poffible, 

Although I before have advifed 
the planting out of your Cabbages 
for good in Odober, yet the Sugar- 
loaf Kind may be planted out in Fee 
bruary, and will fucceed as well as 
if planted earlier, with this Differ- 

Oz ence 
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sence only, that they will be later be- 


- fore they cabbage. You fhould alfo 
referve fome Plants of the Batrerfea 
Kind in fome well-fheltered Spot of 


Ground, to fupply your Plantation, 


in cafe of a Defect; for in mild Win- 
ters many Of the Plants are apt to 
run to Seed, and, in fevere Winters, 
they ate often deftroyed. 

The Savoy Cabbages are propa- 


gated for Winter- ates as being ge- 


nerally efteemed the better when 
pinch’d by the Froft: thefe muft be 
fown about the Beginning of 4fri/, 
and treated after the manner as was 
directed for the common white Cab- 
bage; with this Difference, that thefe 
may be planted at a clofer Diftence 
than thofe;.two Feet and an half 
fquare will be fufficient. Thefe are 
always much the better when plant- 
ed in an open Situation, which is 
clear from Trees and Hedges; for 


‘ jn clofe Places they are very fubjeét 


to be eaten almofi up by Caterpillers, 
and other Vermin, eipecially if the 
Automn prove dry. 
_ The Boorcole may be alfo' treated 
in the fame manner, but need not 
be planted above one Foot fquare: 
thefe are never eaten till the Froit 
hath rendered them tender; for 
otherwife they are tough and bitter. 
The Seeds of the Broccoli (of 
which there are feveral Kinds ; vz. 


the Roman, Neapolitan, and black 


Broccoli, with fome others ; bat the 
Roman is generally preferred to them 
all) fhould be fown about. the Mid- 
dle or Latter-end of May, in a moift 
Soil ; and when the Plants are grown 
to have eight Leaves, tranfplant them 
into Beds (as was direéted for the 
common.Cabbage) ; and toward the 
Middle or Latter end of ‘/u/y they 
will be fit to plant out for good, 
’ which fhould be into fome well-fhel- 
tered Spot of Ground, but not un- 
der the Drip of Trees: the Diftance 


thefe require is about a Foot and an | 


-rather light than heavy, fuch as are — 


brown Sort fhould be fown in April, 


‘Bar * | 
half every Way. The Soil in which © 
they fhould be planted ought to be 


the Kitchen-gardens near Londom: if 
your Plants fucceed well (as there 
will be little Reafon to doubt, uniefs. 
theWinter prove extreme hard), they 
will begin to fhew their fmall Heads, 
which are fomewhat like a Caali- 7 
flower, but of a purple Colour, about 
the Beginning of December, and will. 
continue eatable till the End of 
March. 

The brown Broccoli is by many 
Perfons greatly efteemed, tho’ it doth 
not deferve a Place in the Kitchen- 
garden, where the Reman Broccoli 
a be obtained, which is much 
weeter, and “will continue longer — 
in Seafon: indeed the brown Sort 
is much hardier, fo that it will thrive 
in the coldeit Situations, where the 
Roman Broccoli’ is’ Sometimes. de- 
arded j in very hard Winters. The © 


and managed as hath been directed-_ 
for the common Cabbage, — and 
Mould be planted at the fame Di- , 
ftance, which is about two Feet.and © 
an half afunder. This will grow ~ 
very tall; fo fhould have the Earth — 
drawn up to their Stems as they ad- 
vance in Height. This doth not — 
form Heads fo perfect as the Ramaz ; 
Broccoli; the Stems and Hearts of | . 
the Plants are the Part which is ~ 
eaten. 
The Reman ‘Broccoli, if well ma- 
naged, will have large Heads, which' — 
appear mm the Centre of the Plants,’ 
like Clufters of Buds. Thefe Heads’ — 
fiould be cut before they run up to’ 
Seed, with. about four or five Inches 


of the Stem ; the Skin of thefe Stems 
fhould be ftripped off, before they’ 
are boiled : thefe will be very tender 
and little inferior to Afparagus. Seon | 
the firft Heads are cut off, there ro . 
: Gz . 


nt © 
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be a great Number of Side-fhoots 


produced from the. Stems, which will 


have fmal!l Heads to them, but are 
full as well flavoured as the large 
Heads. 
good until the Middle of Aprz/,when 
the Afparagus will come in Plenty 
to fupply the Table. 

The Naples Broccoli hath white 
Heads, very like thofe of the Cauli- 
flower, and eats fo like it, as not to 
be diftinguifhed from it: this is much 
tenderer than the Roman Broccoli; 
fo is not fo much cultivated in Exg- 

land; for as the Gardens near Lon- 
don generally produce great Plenty 

. of late Cauliflowers, which, if the 
Seafon prove favourable, will conti- 
nue till Chriffmas ; the Naples Broc- 
coli, coming at the fame time, is not 
fo valuable. 

Befides this firft Crop of Broccoli 
(which is ufually fown the Middle 
or Latter-end of May), it wil be 
proper to fow another Crop the Be- 
ginning of July, which come in to 

_fdupply the Table the Latter-end of 
March, and the Beginning of 4pri/ ; 
and being very young, will be ex- 
tremely tender and {weet. 

In order to fave good Seeds of 
this Kind of Broccoli in England, you 
fhould referve afew of the: largeft 
Heads of the firft Crop, which fhould 

. be let remain to run up toSeed; and 
all the Under-fhoots fhould be con- 
flantly firipped off, leaving only the 
main Stem to flower and feed. If 
this be duly obferved, and no other 
Sort of Cabbage permitted to feed 
near them, the Seeds will be as good 
as thofe procured from abroad, and 
the Sort may be preferved in Perte- 
ction many Years. ates 

The Manner of preparing them 
for the Table is this: When your 
Heads are grown.to their full Big- 

-nefs (as may be eafily known by 

their dividing, and beginning to run 


2 


Thefe Shoots 1p continue | 
) 


J 
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up), then you fhould cut, them of, 


with about four Inches of the tender 
Stem to them; then ftrip off the 
outer Skin of the Stem, and, after 
having wathed them, boi! them ina 
clean Linen-cloth (as is prattifed for 
Cauliflowers), and ferve them up with 
Batter, 3c, and, if they are of a 
right Kind, they will be tenderer 
than any Cauliflowers, though very 
like them in Tafte. 

The Turnep-cabbage was former- 
ly more cultivated in England than | 


-at prefent; for fince other Sorts have 


been introduced which are much bet- 
ter flavoured, this Sort has been ne- 
glecied. ‘There are fome Perfons 
who elteem this Kind for Soups; but 
it is generally. too ftrong for moft 
Englife Palates, and is feldom good 
but in hard Winters, which will ren- 
der it tender, and lefs ttrorty. 

It may be propagated by fowing 
the Seéds in March, ona Bed of frefn 
light Earth; and when the Plants 
are come up‘about an Inch high, they 
fhould .be tranfplanted out into a 
fhady Border, at about two Inches 
Diflance every Way, obferving to 
water them until they have taken | 
Root; after which time they will 
require no other Culture, bat to keep 
them clear from Weeds, unlefs the 
Sezfon fhould’ prove extremely dry ; 
in which Caie it will be proper to 
water them every four or five Days, 
to prevent their being [tinted by the 
Mildew, which is ifubje& to feize 
there Plants in very dry Weather. 

The Latter-end of May, or the 
Beginning of June, thefe Plants 
fhould he traniplanted out where 
they are to remain, allowing them 
two Feet Diftance every Way, ob- 
ferving to water them until they 
have taken Root ; and as their Stems | 
advaece, the Earth fhould be drawn 
up to them with an Hoe, which will 
preie. ve the Karih moult about their » 
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Roots, and prevent their Stems from 


drying, and growing woody, {o that 
the Plants will grow more freely. In 
Winter they will be fit for Ufe; 
when they fhould be cut off, and the 


_ Stems pulled ont of the Ground, and 


thrown away, as being good for no- 
thing after the Heads are cut off. 
The curled Colewort is more ge- 


nerally efteemed than the former. © 


This may be propagated by fowing 
the Seeds the Beginning of Ful; 
and when ‘the Plants are ftrong 
enough for tranfplanting,they fhould 
be planted in Rows about eight or 
nine Inches afunder, and four or five 
Inches Diftance in the Rows: this 
Work fhould be performed at a moift 
time, when the Plants will foon take 
Root, and require no farther Care. 
Thefe will be fit for Ufe after Chrif- 
mas, and continue good until /pri/, 
fo that they are very ufeful in a Fa- 
mily. 

The Mufk-cabbage has, through 
Negligence, been almoft loft in Eng- 
land, though for eating it is one of 
the beft Kinds we have ; but is ten- 
derer than many other Sorts, fo not 
profitable for Gardeners who fupply 
the Markets; but thofe who culti- 


vate them for their ownTable,fhould | 


make Choice of this, rather than 
any of the common Cabbage ; for it 
is always loofer, and the Leaves 
more crifp and tender, and has a 
moft agreeable mufky Scent when 
cut. This may be propagated in the 
fame manner as the common Cab- 
bage, and fhould be allowed the fame 
Diftance: it will be fit for Ufe in 
Ofober, November, and December ; 
but, if the Winter proves hard, thefe 
will be deftroyed much fooner than 


the common Sort. 


The branching Sea-cabbage is 
found wild in feveral Parts of Eng- 
dand, on the Sea-coatt, and is fome- 
times gathered by the poor Inhabit. 
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ants in the Spring, and eaten; but 
it is apt to be ftrong and bitter, fo 
that it is rarely cultivated for Ufe in 
the Gardens. 

The common Colewort is now al- 
moft loft near London, where their 
Markets are ufually fupplied with 
Cabbage or Savoy Plants, inflead of — 


them ; and thofe being tenderer, and 


more delicate, are better worth cul- 
tivating than the common Colewort, 
which is flronger, and better able to 
refift the Cold in fevere Winters, 
than either of thofe, but is not near 
fo delicate. And fince the Winters 
in England have been generally tem- 
perate of late Years, the common 
Cabbage and Savoy Plants have con- 
ftantly been cultivated by the Gar- — 
deners near London, and fold inthe — 
Markets as Coleworts : indeed,where 
Farmers*fow Coleworts to feed their 
Milch-cattle in’ the Spring, when 
there is a Scarcity of Herbage, the 
common Colewort is to bé preferr’d, 
as being fo very hardy, that no Froft 

will deftroy it. The beft Method — 
to cultivate this Plant in the Fields 
is, to fow the Seeds about the Be- 
ginning of Fuly, choofing a moift 
Seafon, which will bring up the ~ 
Plants in about ten Days or a Fort- 


night: the Quantity of Seed for an 


Acre of Land is nine Pounds: when 
the Plants have gotten five or fix 
Leaves, they fhould be hoed, as is _ 
practifed for Turneps, cutting down 
all the Weeds from amongft the 
Plants, and alfo thinning the Plants 
where they are too thick; but they 
fhould be kept thicker thanTurneps, 
becaufe they are more in Danger of 
being deftroyed by the Fly: this . 
Work fhould be performed in dry 
Weather, that the Weeds may be | 
killed ; for if it fhould prove moift — 
foon after, the Weeds will take Root 
again, and render the Work of little 
Ufe. About fix Weeks after, the — 
| Plants 
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Plants fhould have a fecond Hoeing, 
which, if carefully performed in dry 
Weather, will intirely deftroy the 
Weeds, and make the Ground clean, 
fo that they will require no farther 
Culture: in the Spring they may 
either be drawn up and carried out 
to feed the Cattle, or they may be 
turned in to feed them as they ftand; 
but the former Method is to be pre- 
ferred, becaufe there will be little 
Wafte ; whereas, when the Cattle 
are turned in amongft the Plants, they 
will tread down and deftroy more 
than they eat. 

The perennial Aipine Colewort is 
alfo little cultivated in the Gardens 
siear Londen at prefent. This is very 
hardy, and may be cultivated in the 
fame manner as the former Sort. 
This will continue two Years before 
it runs up to Seed, and will after- 
wards produce many Side-fhoots, and 
in poor Land will continue three or 
four Years 5 but in rich Soils it will 
not laft fo long. This may be ufed 
as the former Sort, to feed Cattle ; 
for it is not fo good for the Table 
as the Plants which are now culti- 
vated for that Purpofe. 

The other two Sorts of wild Cab- 


bage are Varieties fit for a Botanic 


Garden ; but are Plants of no Ufe. 
Thefe may be propagated by fow- 
ing their Seeds on a Bed of light 
Earth early in the Spring, in the 
Place where they are defigned to re- 
main (for they do not bear tranf- 
planting well) : 
come up pretty ftrong, they fhould 
be thinned, fo as to leave them four 
or five Inches apart; and they muft 
be conftantly kept clear from Weeds. 
In Fune they will flower ; and their 
Seeds will ripen the Beginning of 
Auguft; which if permitted to fall, 
the Plants will come up, and main- 
tain themfelves without any farther 


Care but to keep them clear from 


when the Plants are- 
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Weeds. They are annual Plants, 
and perith when they have perfedted 
their Seeds. 

The Manner ef faving the Seeds 
of all the beft Sorts of Cabbages is : 
About the Middle of November you 
fhould make choice of fome of your 
beit Cabbages, which you fhould © 
pull up, and carry to fome Shed, or = 
other cover’d Place,where you fhould 
hang them up for three or four Days 
by their Stalks, that the Water may 
drain from between their Leaves ; 
then plant them in fome Border un- 
der an Hedge or Pale, quite down 
to the Middle of the Cabbage, leav- 
ing Only the Upper- part of it above- 
ground ; obferving to raife the Earth 
up about it, fo that it may fland a 
little above the Level of the Ground ; 
efpecially if the Ground is wet, they 
will require to be raifed pretty 
much. 

If the Winter fhould prove very . 
hard, you muft lay a little Straw or 
Peas-haulm lightly upon them ; take- 
ing it off as often as the Weather 
proves mild, left by keeping them 
too clofe they fhould rot. In the 
Spring of the Year thefe Cabbages 
will fhoot out ftrongly, and divide 
into a great Number of {mall 
Branches: you maft therefore fup- 
port their Stems, te prevent their be- 
ing breken off by the Wind; and if 
the Weather fhould be very hot and 
dry, you fhould refrefh them with 
Water once a Week, which will 
greatly promote their Seeding, efpe- 
cially at the time when they are in 
Flower. 

When the Pods begin to cise 
brown, you will do well to cut off 
the extreme Part of every Shoot ; 
which will ftrengthen. your Seeds: 
and it is generally obierved, that 


.thofe Seeds which grow near the ~ 


Top of the Shoots, are very fubject 
to run to Seed pebose they cabbage ; 
O 4 fo 


@ { that by this there will be no Lofs, 
| but a real great Advantage, efpe- 
- Cially if you have more regard to the 


Quality than to the Quantity of the 
Seeds; which indeed is not always 
the Cafe, when it is intended for 
Sale : but thofe who fave it for their 
own Ufe, fhould be very careful to 


_ have it good. 


When your Seeds begin to ripen, 
you muft be particularly careful, 
that the Birds do not deftroy it; for 


‘they are very fond of thefe Seeds, 
In order. to prevent their Mitchief, 
© fome ule old Nets, which they throw 


over their Seeds,to prevent their get- 


. ting to it: but this will not always 


do; for, unlefs the Nets are very 
ftrong, they will force their Way 
through them, as I have often feen ; 
but the beft Method I know, is to 


get a Quantity of Birdlime, and 


daub over a Parcel of flender Twigs, 
which fhould be fattened at each End 
to flronger Sticks, and placed near 
the Upper-part of the Seed, in dif- 
ferent Places, fo that the Birds may 
alight upon them, by which means 
they will be faftened thereto : where 
you mutt let them remain for a con- 
fiderable time, if they cannot get off 
themfelves: and altho’ there fhould 
not be above two or three Birds 
caught, yet it will fufficiently terrt- 
fy the reft, that they will not come 


~ to that Place again for a confiderable 


time (as [ have experienced). 
When your Seed is fully ripe, 


“you muft cut it off ; and, after dry- 
ing it, threth it out, and preferve it 
.in Bags for Ufe. 


But in planting of Cabbages for 
Seed, I would advife never to plant 
more than one Sort ina Place, or 
near one another: as for Example, 


never plant red and white Cabbages 


hear each other, nor Sawey with 
ejther white or red Cabbages; for I 


am very certain they will, by the 
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Commixture of their Effuvia, pro- 
duce a Mixture of Kinds; and it is 
wholly owing to this Negleé, that 
the Gardeners rarely fave any good 
red Cabbage-feed in England, but 
are obliged to procure frefh Seeds 
from abroad, as fuppofing the Soil 
or Climate of Exgland alters them 


from Red to White, and of a mix’d q 


Kind between both; whereas, if they 
would plant red Cabbages by them- 


felves for Seeds, and not fuffer any 


other to be near them, they might 
continue the Kind as good in Eng- 


land, as in any other Part of the 


World, 

Cauliflowers have of late Years 
been fo far improved in England, as 
to exceed in Goodnefs and Magni- 
tude what are produced in moft Parts 
of Europe, and, by the Skill of the 
Gardener, are continued for feveral 
Months together ; but the moft com- 
mon Seafon for them is in May, Fuze, 
and Fuly. I fhall therefore begin 
with Directions for obtaining them 
in this Seafon. 

Raving procured a Parcel of good 
Seed, of an early Kind, you muft 
fow it on the roth or 12th of Au- 
guft, upon an old Cucumber or Me- 
lon-bed, fifting a little Earth over 
the Seeds about a Quarter of an Inch 
thick ; and if the Weather fhould 
prove extreme hot and dry, you 
fhould fhade the Beds with Mats, to 
prevent the Earth from drying too 
faft, which would endanger the fpoil- 
ing of your Seed ; and give it gentle 
Waterings, as you may fee Occafion: 
in about a Wcek’s time. your Seed 


wil] appear above-ground, when yéu - 


muft take off your Coverings by de- 
grees ; but do not expofe your Plants 
too much to the open Sun at firft: in 
about a Month's time after fowing, 
your Plants will be fit to prick out; 
you fhould therefore put fome frefh 
Earth upon your old Cucumber oF 


~ Melon- . 


4 
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Melon-beds ; or, where thefe are not 
to be had, fome Beds fhould be made 
‘with a little new Dung,which fhould 
be trodden down ¢lofe,- to prevent 
the Worms from getting through it ; 
but it fhould not be hot Dung,which 
would be hurtful to the Plants at 
this Seafon; into which you fhould 
prick your young Plants, at about 
_ two Inches fquare, obferving to 
fhade and water them at firit plant- 
ing.; but do not water them too 
much after they are growing, nor 
fuffer them to receive too much Rain, 
if the Seafon fhould prove wet,which 
would be apt to make them black- 
fhank’d (as the Gardeners term it), 
which is no lefs than a Rottennefs in 
their Stems, and ‘is the Deftruction 
of the Plants fo affected. 

_ In this Place they fhould continue 

till about the 19th or zoth Day of 
O4ober, when they muft be remov'd 
into the Place where they are to re- 
main during the Winter-feafon, 
which, for the firft fowing, is com- 
monly under Bell or Hand-glaffes, 
to have early Cauliflowers; and 
thefe fhould be of an early Kind: 
but, in order to have a Succeiflion 
during the Seafon,we fhould be pro- 
vided with another more late Kind, 
_ which fhould be fown four or five 
Days after the other, and managed 
as was directed for them. . 

In order to have very early Cauli- 
flowers, we fhould make choice of 
a good rich Spot of Ground, that is 
well defended from the North, Eaft, 
and Weft Winds, with Hedges, Pales, 
or Walls: this Ground fhould be 
well trench’d, burying therein a good 
Quantity of rotten Dung ; then level 
your Ground ; and if it be naturally 
a wet Soil, you fhould raife it up in 
Beds about two Feet and an half, or 
three Feet broad, and four Inches 
above the Level of the Ground; but 
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if your Ground is moderately dry, 
you need not raife it at all: then 
plant your Plants, allowing about 
two Feet fix Inches Diftance from 
Glafs to Glafs in the Rows, always 
putting two good Plants under each 


‘Glafs, which may be at about four 


Inches from each other ; and if you 
defign them for a full Crop, they 
may be three Feet and an half, Row 
from Row: but if you intend to 
make Ridges for Cucumbers or Me- 
lons between the Rows of Cauli- 
flower-plants (as is generally pra- 
étis’d by the Gardeners near London ), 
you muft then make your Rows eight 
Feet afunder. 

When you have, planted your 
Plants, if the Ground is very dry, 
you fhould give them a little Water, 
and then fet your Glaffes over them, 
which may remain clofe down upon 
them, until they have taken Root, 
which will be in about a Week or 
ten Days time, unlefs there fhould be 
a kindly Shower of Rain ; in which 
cafe you may fet off the Glaffes, that 
the Plants may receive the Benefit of 
it; and, in about ten Days after 
planting, you fhould be provided 
with a Parcel of forked Sticks or 
Bricks, with which you fhould raife 
your Glaffes about three or four 
Inches to the Southward, that your 
Plants may have free Air: in this 
manner your Glaffes fhould remain 
over the Plants, Night and Day, un- 
lefs in froitty Weather, when you 
fhould fet them down as clofe.as pof- 
fible: or if the Weather fhould prove 
very warm, which many times hap- 
pens in November, and {ometimes in 
December ; in this Cafe, you fhould 
keep your Glaffes off in the’ Day- 
time, and put them on only in the 
Night, leit, by keeping the Glaffes 
over them too much,you fhould draw 
them into Flower at that Seafon ; 

which | 


’ 


: 
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which is mary times the Cafe in 


guild Winters, efpecially. if untkil 


fully managed. 

Yowards the Latter-end of Fe- 
Sruary, if the Weather be mild, you 
fhould prepare another good Spot of 
Ground, to remove fome of the 
Plants into, from under the Glaffes, 
which fhould be well dung’d and 
trench’d (as before); then fet of 
your Glaffes; and, after making 
choice of one of the moft promifing 
Plants under each Glafs, which 
fhould remain for good, take away 
the other Plant, by raifing it up with 


‘a Trowel, &c. fo as to preferve as 


much Earth to the Roots as poffible ; 
but have a great Regard to the Plant 
that is to remain, not to difturb or 
prejudice its Roots ; then plant your 
Plants which you have taken out, at 
the Diftance before directed; wz. 
If for a full Crop, three Feet and an 
half, Row from Row; but if for 
Ridges of Cucumbers between them, 
eight Feet, and two Feet four 
Inches Diftance in the Rows: then 
with a {mall Hoe draw the Earth up 
to the Stems of the Plants which 


were left under the Glaffes, taking 


great Care not to let the Earth fall 
into their Hearts: then fet your 
Glaffes over them again, raifing your 
Props an Inch or two higher, to give 
them more Air, obferving to take 
them off whenever there may be 
fome gentle Showers, which will 
greatly refreth the Plants. 

_ And, in a little time after, if you 
find your Plants grow fo fait as to 
fill the Glafies, you fhould then 
flightly dig about the Plants, and 
raife the Ground about them in a 
Bed broad enough for the Glaffes to 
fland, and about four Inches high, 
which will give your Plants a great 
deal of room, wien the Glaffes are 
fet over them ; and by this means 
they may be kept cover’d yntil Apri/, 
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which otherwife they conld not, 
without Prejudice to the Leaves of 
the Plants: and this is a great Ad- 
vantage to them; for many times 
we have Returns of fevere Frofts at 
the Latter-end of March, which 
prove very hurtful to thefe Plants, if 
expos’d thereto, efpecially after hav- 
ing been nurs’d up under Glaffes. 

After you have finifh’d your Beds, 
you may fet your Glaffes over your 
Plants again, obferving to raife your 


Props pretty high, efpecially if the 


Weather be mild, that they may have 
free Air to ftrengthen them ; and in 
mild foft Weather fet off your 
Glaffes, as alfo in gentle Showers of 
Rain: and now you muft begin ‘to 
harden them by degrees to endure 
the open Air; however, it is ad- 
vifeable to let your Glaffes remain 
over them as long as poflible, if the 
Nights fhould be frofty, which will 
greatly forward your Plants : but be 
fure do not Jet your Glaffes remain 
upon them in very hot Sun-fhine, 
efpecially if their Leaves prefs againft 
the Sides of the Glaffes ; for I have 
often obferved, in fuch Cafes, that 
the Moifture which hath rifen from 
the Ground, together with the Per- 
{piration of the Plants, which, by the 


Glaffes remaining over them, hath 


been detained upon the Leaves of 
the Plant, and when the Sun hath 
fhone hot upon the Sides of the 


Glaffes, hath acquired fuch a pow-. 
erful Heat from the Beams thereof, 


as to feald all their larger Leaves, to 
the no fmall Prejudice of the Plants: 
nay, fometimes I have feen Jarge 
Quantities of Plants fo affected here- 


with, as never to be worth any thing ~ 


after. — 

If your Plants have fucceeded-well, 
toward the-End of April fome of 
them will begin to fruit: you muft 


therefore look over them carefully — 


every other Day ; and when you fee 
the 


at sisiat wasted 


bee.) 

the Flower plainly appear, you muft 
break down fome of the inner Leaves 
over it to guard it from the Sun, 
which would make the Flower yel- 
low and unfightly; and when you 
find your Flower at its full Bignefs 
(which you may know by its Out- 
fide parting, as'if it would run), you 
muft then draw it out of the Ground, 
and not cut it off, leaving the Stalk 
in the Ground, as is by fome pra- 
Gtifed: and if they are defigned for 
prefent Ufe, you may cut them out 
of their Leaves; but if defign’d to 
keep, you fhould preferve their 
Leaves about them, and put them 
into a cool Place: the beft time for 
pulling of them is in a Morning, be- 
fore the Sun hath exhal’d the Moitft- 
ure ; for Caulifiowers pulled in the 
Heat of the Day lofe that Firmnefs 
which they naturally have, and be- 
come tough. 

But to return to our fecond Crop 
(the Plants being raifed and managed 
as was diretted for the early Crop, 
until the Middle or Latter-end of 
O&ober); you muft then prepare 
fome Beds, either to be covered with 
Glafs-frames, or arch’d over with 
Hoops, to be covered with Mats, 
&¥c. Thefe Beds fhould have fome 
Dung laid in the Bottom, about fix 
Inches or a Foot thick, according to 
the Size of your Plants ; for if they 
are {mall, the Bed fhould be thicker 
of Dung, to bring them forward, 
and fo wice verfa: this Dung fhould 
be beat down clofe with a Fork, in 
order to prevent the Worms from 
finding their Way through it; then 
lay fome good frefh Earth about four 
or five Inches thick thereon,in which 
you fhould plant your Plants about 


two Inches and an half fquare, ob- - 


ferving to fhade and water them un- 
til they have taken frefh Root: but 
be fure do not keep your Coverings 


glofe; for the Warmth of the Dung 
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will occafion a large Damp in the 
Bed, which, if pent in, will greatly 
injure the Plants. ae 

When your Plants have taken 
a you muft give them as much 
ree open Air as poflible, by keeping — 
the Glaffes off i the Day sine 
much as the Weather will permit; 
and in the Night, or at fuch times 
as the Glaffes require to be kept on, 
raife them up with Bricks to let in 
frefh Air, unlefs in frofty Weather ; 
at which time the Glaffes fhould be 
covered with Mats, Straw, or Pease 
haulm, &c. but this is not to be done 
but in very hard Frofts: you muft 
alfo obferve to guard them againtt 
great Rains, which in Winter-time 
are very hurtful to them; and if the 
under Leaves grow yellow, and de- 
cay, be fure to pick them of ; for 
if the Weather fhould prove very 
bad in Winter, fo that you fhould 
be obliged to keep them clofe, co- 
vered for two or three Days togee 
ther, as it fometimes happens, thefe 
decay’d Leaves will render the ins 
clos'd Air very noxious; and the 
Plants, infpiring pretty much at that 
time, are often deftroyed in vat 
Quantities. 

In the Beginning of February, if 
the Weather be mild, you muft be- 
gin to harden your Plants by de- 
grees, that they may be prepared 
for Tranfplantation ; and theGround 
where you intend to plant your 
Cauliflowers out for good (which | 
fhould be quite open from Trees, 
(se. and rather moiit than dry), hav- 
ing been well dung’d and dug, fhould 
be fown with Radifhes a Week or 
Fortnight before you intend to plant 
out your Cauliflowers: the Reafon - 
why J mention the fowing of Ra. 
difhes particularly, is this; wiz, 
that if there are not fome Radithes 
amongit them, and the Month of 
May thould prove hot and dry, as it 

iome- 
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times happens, the Fly will feize 
| Your Caulifiowers, and eat them full 
of Holes, to their Prejudice, and 


fometimes their Deftru€tion : where- 
as, if there are Radifhes upon’ the 
Spor, the Flies will take to them, 
and never meddle with the Caulli- 
flowers fo long as they lait : indeed, 
the Gardeners near London mix Spi- 
nath with their Radifh-feed, and fo 
have a double Crop; which is an 


_ Advantage where Ground is dear, 


Gr that Perfons are flreightened for 


room; otherwife it is very well to 


have only one Crop amongit the 
Cauliflowers, that the Ground may 


be clear’d in time. 


Your Ground being. ready, and 


the Seafon good, about the Middle 


of Feb-uory, you may begin to plant 
out your Caul:flowers: the Diftance 


which is generally allowed by the. 
Gardeners near London (who plant 


other Crops between their Cauli- 
flowcrs to fucceed them,asCucumbers 
for pick'ing, and Winter-cabbages) 
is every other Row four Feet and an 
half, and the intermediate Rows two 


_ and an half, and two Feet two Inches 


Diftance in the Rows ; fo that in the 
Middie, or towards the Latter-end 
of May (when the Radifhes and Spi- 
mach are cleired off}, they put in 
Seevs of Cucumbers for Pickling, in 
the Middle of the wide Rows, at 
‘three Feet and an half apart ; and in 


- the narrow Rows, plant Cabbages 


for. Winter-ufe, at two Feet two 
Inches Diftance, fo that thefe fiand 
each of them exactly in the Middle 
of the Square between four Cauli- 
flower plants ; and thefe, after the 


__.. Caul flowers are gone off, will have 


full room to grow, and the Crop be 
hereby, continued in a Succetlion 
through the whole Seafon. 

- About three Weeks or a Month 
after your Caul:flowers are planted 
out, the Radifhes between them will 


a ashe. Nani Pi iad ot 


be fit to hoe ; at which time, when 
you are hoeing out the Radithes, 


where they are too thick, you fhould — 
cut off all fuch as grow immediately © __ 


about the Cauliflowers, and would 


prove hurtful to them, by drawing o 


them up tall.and weak ; and alfo at 
that time draw the Earth up to the. 


Stems of the Plants, being careful - e 
not to let any get into their Hearts’ 


(as was before direéted); and when 


your Radifhes are fit to pull, be fure — 


to clear round the Cauliflowers firft, 


and keep drawing the Earth up to — 


their Stems as. they advance in 


Height ; which will keep their Stems 7 
_ from being hardened by the Weather, 


and. be of fingular Service to your 
Plants. | 

There are many People, who are 
very fond of watering Cauliflower- 
plants in Summer; but the Garden- 
ers near London have almoft wholly 


laid afide this Practice, as finding a - 


deal of Trouble and Charge to little 


Purpofe ; for if the Ground be fo 


very dry as not to produce tolerable 
good Cauliflowers without Water, it 
feldom happens, that watering of 
them renders them much better; and, 


, when once they have been watered, 


if itis not conftantly continued, it 
had been much better for them, if 
they never had had any; as alfo, if 
it be given them in the Middle of 
the Day, it rather helps to feald 
them: fo that, upon the Whole, if 
Care be taken to keep the Earth © 
drawn up to their Stems, and clear 


them from every thing that grows ~ 


near them, that they may. have free 
open Air, they will fucceed better 
without than with Water,where thefe 
Cautions are not ftriétly followed. 


When your Cauliflowers begin to 


fruit, you muft often look over 
them, to turn down their Leaves, ag — 
was before directed, to preferve their 
Whitenefs; and when they are full 
grown, 
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grown, obferve the former DireCtions 
in pulling them, (7c. bat where-ever 
you meet with an extraordinary good 
Cauliflower, whofe Curd is hard and 
white, and perfectly free from any 
Frothinefs about the Edges, you 
fhould faffer it to remain for Seed, 
keeping the Leaves clofe down upon 
it until the Flower hath fhot out 
_ Stems, and then remove the Leaves 
from them by degrees; but do not 
expofe them too much to the open 
Air at firft. As the Stems advance, 
you muft take the Leaves quite 
away ; and when they begin to 
branch out, you fhould fix three 
pretty flrong Stakes, at equal An- 
gles, about it, furrounding them with 
Packthread, €c. to fupport their 
Branches, which would be otherwife 
liable to break with the Wind. 
When your Pods begin firit to be 
form’d, if the Weather be dry, you 
fhould give them a Jittle Water all 
over (with a Watering. pot that hath 
a Rofe to it); which will promote 
the Progrefs of the Seeds, and pre- 
ferve them from the Mildew, which 
. is often hurtful to thefe Seeds; and, 
when your Seed is ripe, you muft 
cut it off, and hang it up to cry, 
and rub it out, as was directed for 
Cabbage-feed: and although your 
Flowers do not produce fo much 
Seed as thofe which were of a fofter 
or frothy Nature ; yet the Goodnefs 
of fuch Seeds will fuficiently recom- 
penfe for the Quantity; and any Per- 
fon who was to purchafe his Seeds, 
had better give ten Shillings an 
Ounce for fuch Seeds, than two for 
the Seeds commonly faved for Sale, 
as the Gardeners about London have 


experienced ; who will never buy: 


any Seeds of this Kind, if they do 
not know how they were faved. 
But in order to have a third Crop 
of Cauliflowers, you fhould make a 
flender Hot-bed in fedruary,in which 
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you fhould fow the Seeds, covering 
them a quarter of an Inch thick 
with light Mould, and the Bed with 
Glafs-frames: you fhould now-and- 
then gently refrefh the Bed with Wa- 
ter, obferving to raife the Glaffles 
with Bricks in the Day time, to lee 
in frefh Air; and when the Plants 
are come up, and have gotten four 
or five Leaves, you fhould prepare 
another Hot-bed to prick them inte, 
at about two Inches {quare ; and in 
the Beginning of Aprii harden them 
by degrees, to fit them for tranf- 
planting, which fhould be done the 
Middle of that Month, at the Di- 
ftance dire&ted for the fecond Crop, 
and muft be managed accordingly : 
thefe (if the Soil is moift where they 
are planted, or the Seafon cool and 
moift) will produce good Caulifiow- 
ers about a Month after the fecond, 
Crop is gone, whereby their Seafon 
will be greatly prolonged. 

There is alfo a fourth Crop of 
Cauliflowers, which is raifed by fow- 
ing the Seed about the 12th ot Map; 
and being tranfplanted, as hath been 
before dire&ted, will produce’ good - 
Cauliflowers in a kindly Seafon, and 
good Soil, after Michaelmas, and 
continue through O&eber and No- 
vember, and, if the Seafon permit, 


‘often a great Part of December. 


The Reafon why I fix particular 
Days for the fowing of this Seed is, 
becaufe two or three Days often 
make a great Difference in their 
Plants ; and becaufe thefe are the 
Days ufually fixed by the Gardeners 


‘near Lozdox, who have found their 


Crops to fucceed beft when fown at 
thofe times, altho’ one Day, more ~ 
or lefs, will make no great Odds, 

BREYNIA. 

The Charaéers are 3 

It hath a Rofe-flower, confifing of 
many Petals, which are placed ina 
circular Order, from whofe Flower- 
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eup rifes the Pointal; which after- 
award becomes a Fruit or Pod, which 


is foft and fiefoy, in which are fe- 


‘weral kidney-fhap'd flefhy Seeds. 


The Species are ; 

tr. Breynia amygda lifoliis latio- 
vibus. Plum. Nov. Gen.  Breynia 
with broad Almond-leaves. 

2. Breynia eleagni foliis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Breynia with Leaves like 
thofe of the wild Olive. 

Both thefe Plants are very com- 
mon in Famaica, and feveral other 
Parts of America, where they ufually 
grow to the Height of thirty Feet : 
their Trunks are about the Thick- 
nefs of a Man’s Thigh, which are 
covered with a fmooth afh-coloured 
Bark. ‘The Branches come out on 
every Side, which form a regular 
Head ; and being befet with hoary 
Leaves, make an agreeable Appear- 
ance. 

‘Thefe Plants are both very impa- 
tient of Cold ; therefore muft be pre- 
ferved in Stoves, otherwife they will 
not live through the Winter in this 
Climate. They may be propagated 
by Seeds, which may be obtain’d 
from America, Thefe Seeds fhould 
be fown on an Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up two Inches high, they 
fhould be carefully tranfplanted each 
into a feparate {mall Pot filled with 
light rich Earth, and then plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark; obferving to water and 
fhade them until they have taken 
new Root: they muft alfo -be fre- 
quently watered during the Summer- 
feafon ; and when the Plants have 
grown fo much as to fill the Pots 
with their Roots, they fhould be 
carefully fhaken out of them, and the 
Fibres round the Outfide of the Ball 
of Earth fhould be carefully pared 
off, and then put into Pots a Size 
larger than thofe they were in be- 
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fore; which fhould be filled with 
light rich Earth, and then planged 


into the Hot-bed again, admitting 


frefh Air to them every Day. In this 
Bed they may remain until the End 
of September, when they muft be 
placed in the Bark-ftove : where, 
during the Winter-feafon, they fhould 


be kept in a temperate Heat, and. 


muft be often refrefhed with Water ; 
but it muft not be given them in 
large Quantities at this Seafon. 

As thefe Plants increafe in Bulk, 
they fhould be placed in larger Pots ; 
but you muft be very careful not to 
over-pot them; which will caufe 
the Plants to decline, and, if not 
timely remedied, will deftroy them. 
In Summer thefe Plants fhould have 
a large Share of frefh Air, in warm 
Weather; “but they muft not be 
placed in the open Air; for if they 
are not conftantly preferved from the 
Cold, it will deftroy them in a fhort 
time. If thefe Dire€tions. are duly 
obferved, the Plants will make great 
Progrefs, and, in a few Years, will 
produce Flowers. 

BROOM, the common. 
Cytifo-genifta. 

BROOM, the Spani/b. Vide Spars 
tium and Genifta. 

BRUNELLA, Self-heal. 

The Chara@ers are; 

The Flowers grow in foort compa 
Spikes, which confift of one Leaf, 
and are labiated (or lipp'd): the 
Crefi, or upper Lip, is intire, and 
hollowed: the Beard, or lower Lip, 
is divided into three Segments: the 
middle Segment is broad, and hollow, 
like a Spoon, andis farther produced 
than the two other Segments, which 
are.narrow: the Cup of the Flower 
hath two Lips; the upper being ere 


and trifid, and the lower is armed 


with two {mall Spines. 
The Species are ; 
1. BRuNELLA major, folio non 
aifido. 


Vide 
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difeGo. C.B. Common Self-heal, 
with whole Leaves. 

2. BruneLta major, folio non 

| diffeéto, flore allo. C. B. Common 
Self-heal, with white Flowers. 
. Bruwecra folio laciniato.C. B. 
Cut-leav'd Self-heal. 

4. Brunevra folio laciniato, 
flore albo. H. R. P. Cut-leav'd 
Self-heal, with white Flowers. 
5. Brunerta caerulea, magno 
fore. C. B. Large blue-flowered 
Self-heal. 

6. Braunetia hyffopifolia. C.B. 
Warrow-leav’d Self-heal. 

>. BRuNELLA Alpina laciniata, 

| frore magno. Boerb. Ind.  Large- 
flowered cut-leav’d Self-heal from 
the Zips. 

——- S. Brunsira folio verbene tenui- 
folie. Boerb. Ind.  Self-heal with 
Leaves like the narrow cut-leav’d 
Vervain. - 

g. Brunewta daciniata, flore ele- 

gantiffime fulphureo. Boerb. Ind. Cut- 
leav’d.Self-heal, with fine falphur- 
_ colour’d Flowers. 
10. Brunevia Jatifolia Italica, 
| fore carneo, Barrel. Broad -leav'd 
Italian Se\f-heal, with flefh-colour’d 
Flowers. 

11. Brunerta Nowe Anglie 
| major, foliis longius mucronatis. Rand. 
_ New-England Self-heal, with long- 
| pointed Leaves. 
| 12. BrRuNELLA Caroliniana, 
magno flore dilute ceruleo, internodiis 
tongiffimis. Rand. Carolina Self- 
heal, with large pale-blue Flowers, 
and long Spaces between the Joints 
of the Stalks. 

Thefe Plants may be any of them 
propagated by fowing their Seeds 
_ in the Spring of the Year, on a Bed 
of common farth; and when they 
_ are come up, may be planted out in 
Borders in any fhady Part of the 
_ Garden; where they will thrive, 
and many of them flower the fame 


: 
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Year; but all of them the fecond ¢ 


after which they feldom centinues 
therefore the Seeds of them mut 


be fown yearly, for a frefh Sup- 
ply. | 
The firft Sort is ufed in Medicine, 


and is very common in divers Parts 
of England: the others are of fo- 
reign Growth; and altho’ there is 
not a great deal of Beauty in them, 
yet fome of the Varieties are worth 
cultivating, to add to the Diverfity ; 
efpecially fince they require very 
little Culture. 

BRUNSFELSIA. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower confifis of ome Leaf, 
Shaped like a Funnel, which is tuba- 
lous, and cut into many Parts at the 
Top; from whofe Calyx arifes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
round foft flefoy Fruit, containing 
roundifo Seeds between the Rind and 
the Flefb. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; which is, 

Brunsreisia flore albo, frufu 
croceo molli, Plum. N.G.  Brunsfel- 
fia with a white Flower, anda fof 
faffron-colour’d Fruit. 

This Plant is very common in 
Barbados and Famaica; but in Ea- 
rope it is at prefent very rare: it 
may be propagated from Seeds, 
which fhould be fown early in the 
the Spring in Pots filled with light 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark.; obferving to 
water the Earth as often as you find 
it neceflary. When the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be tranfplanted 
each into a feparate {mall Pot filled 
with frefh light Earth, and plunged 


into the Hot-bed again; obferving — 


to fhade the Plants until they have 


taken Root; and they muft be fre- 


quently refrefhed with Water. 
When the Plants have advanced 
to fuch an height as not to be cons» 
: tained 


™ 
= 
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tained inthe Frames, they fhould 
be removed into the Bark-ftove ; 
where, during the Summer-months, 
they fhould have a large Share of 
free Air: but in Winter they mutt 
be kept very clofe. With this Ma- 
mnagement the Plants will be very 


ftrong, and produce their Flowers. 


every Seafon. Thefe Plants may 
alfo be increafed by planting their 
Cuttings in the Spring, before they 
put out, in Pots filled with freth 
light Earth, and plunged into an 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; obferv- 
ing to water and fhade them until 
they have taken Root; after which 


- they muft be managed as hath been 
_ directed for the Seedling-plants. 


BRUSCUS. Vide Rufcus. 
BRYONIA, Bryony. 

 'The CharaGers are; 

lt hath a climbing Stalk with 


Spines: the Leaves are like thofe of. 


the Vine: the Flowers confift of one 
kLeaf, which is expanded at the Top, 


and divided into five Parts; and, | 


an the Female Plants, are fucceeded 
by round Berries growing on Foot- 
fralks: the Flowers of the Male Plants 
have five Apices in each; but are 
barren. 
The Species ares 
1. Bryonia’ afpera five alba, 


—baccis rubris. C.B. The common 


white Bryony. 
z. Bryonia Africana glabra, 


faliis in profundas lacinias divifis, 


frore luteo. Olden. Smooth Africar 
Bryony, with deep-cut Leaves, and 
yellow Flowers. 


3. Bryonta Americana, olive 


fruGu rubro. Plum. Cat. American 
Bryony, with a red olive-fhap’d 
Fruit. : 
4. Bryonta Africana, frucu 
wariegato. Hort. Elth, African 
Bryony, with a variegated Fruit. 
5. Bryonta Africana faciniata, 
tuberofa radice, floribys berbaceis, 


-Roots, provided they are not too. 


Pe 

Par. Bat. African cut-leav’d Bryony, 
with a tuberofe Root, and herba- 3 
‘ 
i 


ceous Flowers. = - 
The firft Sort grows upon dry 
Banks, under Hedges, in many Parts 
of England; but may be cultivated 
in a Garden, for Ufe, by fowing) — 
the Berries in the Spring of theYear, : 
in a dry poor Soil; where they will, 
in two Years time, grow to be large ‘ 


thick. The Roots of this Plant 
have been formerly, by Impoftors, — 
brought into an human Shape, and 
carried about the Country, and — 
fhewn for Mandrakes to the com- ~ 
mon People, who were eafily im> — 
pofed on by their Credulity; and — 
thefe got good Livings thereby. 
The Method which thefe People — 
practis’d, was, to find a young thrives © 
ing Bryony-plant; then-they opened ~ 
the Earthall round the Plant, being ~ 
careful not to difturb the lower Fi- 
bres; and, being prepar’d with fuch ~ 
a Mould, as is ufed by the People” 
who make Plafter-figures, they fixed ~~ 
the Mould clofe to the Root, faften- 7 
ing it with Wire, to keep it in its 79 
proper Situation; then they filled | 
the Earth about the Root, leaving 
it to grow to the Shape of the Mould, 
which in one Summer it will do: ~ 
fo that if this be done in March, by ~ 
September it will have the Shape, — 
The Leaves of this Plant are alfo © 
often impos’d on the People in the. 
Market for Mandrake-leaves, altho’. ~ 
there is no Refemblance between — 
them, nor any Agreement in Qua- 
lity. %: ‘ey 
The fecond and fifth Sorts are 
perennial Plants, their Roots remain- ©) 
ing feveral Years; but their Branches 
decay every Winter. Thefe Roots 
muft be planted in Pots filled with ~ } 
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preat Rains; which would deftroy 
them, if they were expofed thereto. 
During the Winter-feafon they 
fhould have very little Water given 
them; but in Summer, when they 
are expofed to the open Air, they 
muft be frequently refrefhed with 
Water in dry Weather. Thefe 
Plants will flower in Fu/y, and in 
warm Summers will perfect their 
Seeds. 
The third and fourth Sorts are 
annual Plants: thefe muft be raifed 
on an Hot-bed early in the Spring, 
and when the Plants are about three 
Inches high, they fhould be each 
tranfplanted into a {mall Pot filled 
with frefh light Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; 
obferving to water and fhade them 
until they have taken Root. When 
the Plants are grown fo large, as to 
ramble on the Surface of the Bed, 
and begin to entangle with other 
Plants, they fhould be fhifted into 
larger ‘Pots, and placed in the Bark- 
ftove; where their Branches may 
be trailed to the Wall, or againfl an 
Efpalier, that they may have Sun 
and Air; which is abfolutely necef- 
fary for their producing Fruit. When 
thefe Plants are full of Fruit, they 
make a very pretty Variety in the 
Stove amongft other Exotic Plants. 

The fecond’ and fifth Sorts are 
alfo propagated from Seeds, which 
fhould be fown on an Hot-bed ; 
and when the Plants are fit to tranf- 
plant, they fhould be put into Pots ; 
and after they have taken Root, 
fhould be inured to bear the open 
Air by degrees; where they may 
remain during the Summer-feafon ; 
but in Winter they mutt be fhel- 
tered. : 

The Bryony being Male and Fe- 
male in different Plants, induced me 
> make fome Experiments With it, 


-_ 


7 ot. I, 


/ 


confirm my Opinion of the Ne-. 
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ceflity of the Female Plant being 
impregnated by the Farina of the 
Male Plant, in order to render it 
fruitful. Accordingly I planted a 
Female Bryony in a Garden, wherein’ 
there was no Male Plant of that 
Kind, nor in any of the neighbour- 
ing Parts, as I could difcover; but, 
contrary to my Expectation, this 
Plant produced ripe Fruit; which 
I fowed foon after it was ripe, and 


the Spring following I had a great ~ 


Number of young Plants come up. 
The following Year I was more 
Curious to try the Experiment, and 
examined all the neighbouring Parts 
again, to fee if I could difcover 
any Male Plants, but could not: 
yet the Succefs was the fame as the 
former Year, and the Plants which 
arofe from the Seeds grew very 
{trong and vigorous. So that this, 
and many other Experiments, fhould 
be frequently repeated, and carefully 
examined, before we can pronounce 
any thing for Certainty concerning 
the Generation of Plants: but it 
frequently happens, that fome of 
the Flowers upon the Female Plants 
are Hermaphrodite, which may ac- 
count for their producing good 
Seeds: and this might have been 
the Cafe with my Plant; forI did 
not examine each Flower upon the 
Plant; therefore cannot affirm any 
thing for certain, more than j is here 
related. 

BRYONIA NIGRA. VideTam- 
nus: 

BUCKSHORN, or HARTS- 
HORN. Vide Coronopus. 

BUDDING. Vide Inoculating. 

BUGLOSSUM, Buglofs. 

The Chara&ers are; 
It hath a multifd funnel. ae 


Flower, confifting of one Leofs from | 
whofe Empalement, which is cut to. 


the Bottom, rifes the Pointal, ac- 
companied by four Embryces ; vshich 
P 


aftenward ° 


giofs. 


By 
efterward become fo many Seeds, 
which refemble a Viper's Head. © 
The Species are ; 


1. BuGLtossumM perenne majus 
fativum. M. H, The Garden Bu- 


2. Buguossum fjlveffre minus. 
C.B. The leffer wild Buglofs. 

3. Buciossum Jatifolium fem- 
per-virens. C.B. The broad-leav'd 
ever green Buglofs. 

4. Buciossum Orientale, flore 
kuteo. T. Cor. 
with yellow Flowers. 

5 Buctossum Creticum verru- 


cofum perlatum guibufdam. H. R. Par. 


Warted Buglofs from Crete. 

6. Buciossum anguftifolium ma- 
j4s, flore albo. C.B.P. Greater 
narrow-leav’d Buglofs, with a white 
Flower. 

7. Buc.ossum anguffifolium ma- 
jus, fore rubro aut variegato. C. B. P, 
Greater narrow-leav’d Buglofs, with 
a red or variegated Flower. | 

8. BucLossuM /foliis finucfs. 
i Bef. 


3 Leaves. 


9g. Buctossum fplvefire majus 
nigrum. C. B, P, Greater wild 
black Buglofs. 

10. Bucitossum Creticum majus, 
fore ceeruleo purpurante. H. R. Par. 
Greater Buglofs of Cazdy, with a 
blue Flower, inclining to a purple 
Colour. 

11. Bucitossum Luftanicum, echii 
folio undulato. Inf. R.H. Portugal 
Buglofs, with an undulated Viper’s 
Buglofs-leaf. 

12. BuGiossum Creticum mini- 
mum odoratum, flore vario eleganti. 
H.R.Par, The leah fweet-fcented 
Candy Buglofs, with an elegant 
Flower of various Colours. 

13. Buciossum Creticum humt- 
Sufum acaulon perenne, echii folio 
angufliffimo. Tourn. Cor. Perennial 
Randy Buglofs, lying fpread upon the 


The Eaftern Buglofs, _ 


Buglofs with finuated | 


ih ane | 
Ground without Stalks, and witha _ 


very narrow Viper’s Buglofs- leaf. 
14. Buctossum Saminum frites ; 
Seens, folits rorifmarini obfeure wi- — 
rentibus, lucide hirfutis. Tourn. Cor. 
Shrubby Buglofs from the Ifland of — 
Samos, with Rofmary -leaves of a 
fhining dark-green Colour, and 
hairy. : 
15. Buciossum Orientale eres » 
dium, foliis undulatis, fore amane 
cctruleg, Tautn. Cor: Upright Eaftern 
Buglofs, with undulated Leaves, and ~ 
a Flower of a beautiful blue Co- — 
lour. Fy 
16. Bucitossum Orientale ans 
gufifolium altifimum. Tourn. Car. 
The talleft Eaftern Buglofs, with — 
narrow Leaves. 4 
The firft Sort is cultivated for its 
Flowers, which are ufed in Medi 7 
cinal Cordials. ‘Fhe fecond Sort © 
grows wild upon dry Banks in moft © 
Parts of England, and is fometimes | 
ufed in Medicine. The third Sort 
is always green, and may have a | 
Place in fhady Wilderneffes; but i is ¥ 
not fit for a fine Garden, The fourth 7 
Sort is an abiding Plant, and may 7 
deferve a Place in a good Garden, 
for its long Continuance to flower. © 
The fifth Sort is an Annual, and, if 
fuffered to fow itfelf, will come up, 7 
and abide the Winter very well, 
and produce its {mall blue Flowers | 
in the Spring. ‘Thefe two laft, for” 
their Variety, may have a Place ing 
the Flower- garden, and the firft Sort 
in the Phyfic-garden, for its Ufe. .— 
The fixth and feventh Sorts are” 
Varieties of the Garden Buglofs, 
which are preferved in Botanic. = 
Gardens: they may be propagated 
by Seeds, which fhould be fown in ~ 
Autumn foon after they. are. ripe, 
when they more furely fucceed, than” 
if fown in the Spring; or if t 
Seeds are permitted to {catter, id 

the Ground be kept clean fro 
; Weel 
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Weeds, the Plants will come uD, 
and may afterward be tranfplanted 
‘into Beds, where they are defigned 
remain: thefe autumnal Plants 
will flower the next Summer, and, 
after the Seeds are perfected, the 
Plants generally- decay; therefore 
a frefh Supply of Plants fhould be 
annually raifed where thefe Plants 
are to be preferved. r 
The twelfth Sort is an annual 
Plant of an humble Growth, feldom 
tifing above three or four Inches 
high: this produces pretty variegated 
Flowers of a fweet Scent, for which 
it is preferved by the Curious: if 
the Seeds of this Sort are fown in 
Autumn, the Plants will abide the 
Winter, and flower early the fol- 
lowing Spring, fo that good Seeds 
may be expected from them; and, 
if thefe Seeds are permitted to fcat- 
ter, the Plants will come up better 
than if fown with Care, provided 
the Ground is kept’ clean from 
Weeds. y 
The thirteenth and fourteenth 
Sorts are perennial Plants, which 
are fomewhat tenderer than either 
of the former. Thefe are propa- 
gated by Seeds, which fhould be 
fown on a warm Eorder of frefh light 
fandy Earth, early in the Spring ; 
and when the Plants begin t6 ap- 
pear, you muft carefully-clear them 
from Weeds; and as they advance, 
fo they fhould be thinned, to leave 
them about eighteen Inches afunder, 
which is all the Culture they will 
require. 
will produce Flowers and Seeds; 
but will continue feveral Years after, 
efpecially if they are in a dry rub- 
sifhy Soil, which is poor: for in a 
moift rich Earth they will grow 
very luxuriant in Summer, but are 
neneraliy deftroyed with Rain and 
“roft in Winter. Thefe generally 
nd forth Tap~roots, which run 


The fecond Year they 
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vety deep in the Ground; fo will 


not bear tranfplanting well, when. 


they have acquired much Strength, 
The thirteenth Sort is a very-low- 
fpreading Plant; fo fhould be al- 
lowed more room than the four- 
teenth, which grows upright, and 
becomes fhrubby. 

The fifteenth and fixteenth Sorts 
are biennial Plants, which feldom 
abide after they have perfected their 
Seeds, which ts ufually thefecond 
Year after they are fown. Thefe 


Plants are propagated by Seeds, im ~ 


the fame manner as the common 
Puglofs ; but fhould have a warmer 
Situatioa, and a drier Soil, other- 
wife they will not live thro’ the 


Winter in this Climate; therefore it 


will be proper to plant a few of 
thefe Plants into Pots while they are 
young, that they may be theltered 
under a common Frame in Winter; 
and if the Spring following they are 
fhaken out of the Pots carefully, 
fo as to preferve the Earth about 
their Roots, and planted in a Bed 
of frefh Earth, they will grow much 
ftronger,. and produce a greater 
Number of Flowers, than if they 
remain in the Pots. But thefe Plants, 
having Tap-roots, will not bear 
tranfplanting any betrer than the 
two former Sorts. Thefe will come 
up from the fcattered Seeds in Au- 
tumn. . 

BUGULA, Bugle. 

The Charaers are; 

it hath a Flower confifting of one 
Leaf, with one Lip divided into three 
Parts, the Middle of which is fplit 
into twvo: the Place of the Under~ 
lip is fupplied by fmailTeeth: out 
of the Flower-cup rifes the-Pointal, 


fixed like a Nail into the binder Part 


of the Flower, and attended, as it 
were, by four Embryocs, which af- 


terward become fo many obling Seeds, | 


fout up in.an Hufk, which before was 
gh ey . . the 


 cavruleo. Inft. R. 
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the Flower-cup: to thefe Notes may 
be added, That the Flowers are aia! 
in VW beriescdund Yue Stalks. 
The Species are; 

1. Bucuta. Dod. pempt. 
mon Bugle. 

2. Bucuta fore cinerea vel albo, 
Inf. R. H. Bugle with a white or 
afh-colour’d Flower. 

3. Bucuta Alpina maxima. Inf. 
R.H. The greateit Bugle of the 
Alps. 

4. BucULA ig hs villofa, flore 
Hairy wood 
Bugle, with a 36 Flower. 

5. Bucuta /ylvefiris villofa, flare 
fuave-rubente. Inft, R. H. Hairy 
wood Bugle, with a fine red Flower. 

6. Bucuta flvejiris villofa, fore 
albo. . Inf. R. H. Hairy wood 
Bugle, with a white Flower. 

97. Bucuta Samia verna, bera- 


Com- 


ginis folio, flore inverfo & caerulea 


favefcente. Tourn. Cor. Samian 
Spring Bugle, with a Borage-leaf, 
and an inverted Flower of a yel- 


lowith-blue Colour. 


8. Bucuta Orientalis villofa, flore 
inverfo ceruleo, alba macula notato. 
Tourn. Cor. Hairy Eaftern Bugle, 
with an inverted blue Flower, {pot- 
ted with White. 

9. Bucuta Orientalis villofa, 
fiore inverfo candido, cum oris pur- 
pureis. Tourn. Cor. Hairy Eaftern 
Bugle, with an uveriod white Flower, 
edged with Purple. 

10. Bucura Orientalis, fiore ex 
wiolaceo purpurafcente. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Bugle, with a purp tifh violet- 


-colour’d Flower. 


11. Bucuta Oricntalis longifolia, 
frore majore intenfe coeruleo Tourn. 
Cor. Eaftern Bugle, with a long 
Leaf, and a larger Flower, of an 
intenfe blue Colour. 

The firft and fecond Sorts grow 
wild in moift Woods and Meadows 
in moft Parts of England, and con- 
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tinue in Flower from May to Fuly. 
Thefe Plants propagate themfelves 
greatly by their creeping Stalks, 
which fend forth Roots at every 
Joint; fo that where they have room 
to {pread, they will make a great 
Increafe ; but they are feldom pre- , 
ferved in Gardens, 

The Bugle is greatly efteemed as 
a vulnerary Herb, and is ufed both 
internally and externally ; it enters — 


* as an Ingredient. into the vulnerary . 


Decoétions of the Surgeons, and is 
comniended, externally applied to” 
Ulcers: it is called Confolida media,” 
or middle Confound. 

The third, fourth, fifth, and fixth, 
Sorts are preferved i in Botanic Gar-_ 
dens for the fake of Variety : thefe 
are very hardy Plants, and propa- 
gate greatly by their trailing Stalks, © 
as the common Sort. They muft” 
have a moift Soil, and a thady Si-~ 
tuation, where they will thrive ex-— 
ceedingly, without any other Cu i$ 
ture, but to keep them clear from” 
Weeds. 

The feventh, eighth, ninth, -— 
and eleventh Sorts were : coal 


by Dr. TYournefort in the Levant, 
who fent their Seeds to the Royal 
Garden at Paris, where they were — 
propagated firft in Europe, and from 
thence feveral other Gardens have 
been fuppiied with thefe Plants, 
They may be propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown on a fhady 
Border, and a light moitt Soil, early 
in the Spring ; ; and when the Plants: 
begin to appear, they fhould 7 
carefully cleared from Weeds, and 
in dry Weather muft be frequently 
watered, otherwife they will not 
make any great Progrefs. When 
the Plants have acquired Strength 
enough to be removed, they fho ld 
be tranfplanted, fome into Pots, and, 
the reft into a fhady moift Border, 
where they may remain to flower. 
Thoie 
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Thofe which are put into Pots fhould 
have a fhady Situation during the 
Summer-feafon, and muft be fre- 
quently watered in dry Weather ; 
but in Winter they fhould be placed 
under an Hot-bed-frame, where they 
may be protected in fharp Frofts; 
but in mild Weather they fhould 
have as much free Air as poftible ; 
for they are fo hardy, as to endure 
the Cold of our ordinary, Winters 
very well inthe open Air, without 
any Shelter. 

Thefe Plants may alfo be multi- 
plied by parting of their Roots in 
the Spring, after the manner of the 
Auricula; but you muft be careful 
not to part them too f{mall, left you 
deftroy them; for if each Head hath 
not good Roots, they feldom fucceed, 
fo that they are not to be increafed 
very faft in this Method. 

BULBOCASTANUM, £Earth- 
nut, or Pig-nut. , 

The Charafers are; 

It is an umbelliferous Plant, with 
a rofe foaped Flower, confifting of 
many Leaves placed orbicularly, and 
Sitting on the Empalement 3 which 
turns to aFruit compofed of fmall ob- 
long /mooth Seeds, which are fometimes 
chanelled, gibbous on one Side, but 
plain on the other: to thefe Notes 
muft be added, A flefoy tuberous 
Root. | 

The Species are ; 

1, BuLBocasTanumM majus, folio 
apii. C.B.P. Greater Earth-nut, 
with a Parfley-leaf, 

z. BULBOCASTANUM minus faxa- 
tile, peucedani folio. Tourn. Smaller 
rock Earth-nut, with a Swines-fen- 
nel-leaf. 

3. Butpocastanum majus <Al- 
pinum, paftinace folio. Tourn. Greater 
Alpine Earth-nut, with a Parfnep- 
leaf. 

. 4. BuLBocasTanumM ¢enuiter in- 
sifo folio, Lufitanicum. Tourn. Por- 
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tugal Earth-nut, with a fine-cué- 
Leaf. 

5- ButBocastanum Creticum, 
radice napiformi. Tourn. Cor. Candy 
Earth-nut, with a Navew-root. 

6. Butpocastanum Creticum, 
ferule folia, femine oblongo. Tourn, 
Cor. Candy Earth-nut, with a Giant- 
fennel-leaf, and oblong Seeds. 

The firft Sort is very common in’ 
fhady Woods and Pattures in divers 
Parts of Exgland: it rifes early in 
the Spring, and flowers in May. In 
Fuly the Seeds are ripe, foon after 
which time the green Leaves begin 
to decay, which is the proper Seafon 
to take up the Roots for Ufe, be- 
caufe they may be more readily 
found before their Leaves are quite 
decayed; and if they are taken 
up, while the Plants are in Vigour, 
the, Roots will be fmall, and not 
near fo firm. Some People dig up 
thefe Roots, and eat them raw, which 
tafte very much like Cheftnuts, and 
are no unpleafant Morfel; but when 
they are boiled, they are very de- 
licious Food, eaten with Butter and 
Pepper, and are elteemed very nou- 
rifhing. 

The other Sorts are’ not Natives 
of Exgland; {o are rarely to be 
found, except in Botanic Gardens, 
where they are preferved for the 
fake of Variety, more than any 
Beauty there is in’ their Appears 
ance. , 

They are all very hardy Plants in 
refpeét to Cold; fo may be eafily 
propagated by fowing their Seeds on 
a moilt fhady Border, foon after they 
are ripe; for if they are kept out of 
the Ground till Spring, they feldom 
fucceed fo well as when they are 
fown in Autumn. When the Plants 
appear in the Spring, they muft be 
carefully cleared from Weeds; and 
where they are too near, they fhould 
be thinned, fo as to leave them three 
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or four Inches afunder; after this 
they will require no other Culture, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds ; 
for they do not bear tranfplanting ; 
fo muft be fown where they are to 
remain. The Autumn following 
the Roots will be fic for Ufe, and 
will continue good all the Winter, 
till they fhoot up their Stems in the 
Spring for Seed; after which time 
they are tough, and not fit for eat- 
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BULBOCCDIUM. 
The Chara@ers are ; 
The Flowers confit of one Leaf, 
‘and arg divided into fix Segments, 
being in Shape like the Crocus-flower : 


the Leaves are very long and narrow: 


the Root confifis of folid Bulbs, one 


ever the other, which are clofely 


 goined, 


We have but one'Species of this 
Plant in the Exg/ifo Gardens; which 
is, 

Butsocopium croci folio, flore 
parvo wviclacco. T. Cor, Bulboco- 
dium with Leaves like the Saffron, 
and {mall violet-colour’d Flowers. 

This Plant is cultivated after the 
manner of the Spring Crocus’s ; 
wiz. by parting its Bulbs, or fowing 
the Seeds: it is commonly three or 
four Years before it comes to fiower 
from Seed; ‘but as it increafes but 
flowly by the Root, we muft fow 
the Seeds, if we intend to have a 
Stock of this Plant: it flowers in 
April, and the Seeds are ripe in Fuze, 
and fhould be fown foon after in 
Pots of common Earth, where they 
fhould-remain two Years undifturb’d, 
and then may be planted out into a 
Border, at about three Inches fquare, 
where they may ftand to flower: 
it is alfo very probabfe, that fome 
ether Colour may be obtained by 
fowi g the Seeds, as we find is often 
the Cafe with moft other Bulbs, when 
yaifed from Seeds, 


~Ox-eye, with Leaves like Tanfey. 
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BUPHTHALMUM, Ox-eye. 
The CharaGers are ; 

The whole Face of this Plant is 
like Tanfey: the Flowers, which are 
radiated, are, for the moft part, pro- 
duced fimply: the Florets of the Dife 
are feparated with an imbricated — 
little Leaf. 

The Species are ; 
1. BuPHTHALMUM fanaceti mi- 
noris folio, C. B. The common 


2. BupHrHatmum Orientale, tae 
naceti minoris folio, flore lutco ame 
pliffimo. T. Cor. The Eaftern Oxe 
eye, with large yellow Flowers, 

3. BupuTHaLMumM Orientale, tae 
naceti minoris folio, flore albo ame 
plifimo. T, Cor. The Eaftern Oxe - 
eye, with large white Flowers. ; 

4. BUPHTHALMUM fanaceti mio 7 
noris folio incano, flore fulphureo ame | 
plifjimo. Boerh. tnd. Ox-eye with 
hoary Tanfey leaves, and large ful- 
phur-colour’d Flowers. - 

5. BupntHatmum Creticum, coo.” 
tule folio. Breyn. Cent.1. Ox eye @ 
from Crete, with a Mayweed-leaf. 

The firft of thefe Plants is mens — 
tioned by Mr. Ray as a Native of © 
England, but is rarely found wild ~ 
with us, ‘The next two were found 
by Monf. Tournefort, in the Levant. — 
Thefe are propagated by fowing © 
their Seeds in March, in a Bed of © 
light Earth; and when they are — 
come up, may be franfplanted inte _ 
Borders of the Flower-garden, or _ 
into littléWildernefs-quarters. Thefe 
Plants continue flowering almoft all — 
the Summer long ; for which they — 
deferve a Place-in every good Gar- 
den, The Flowers are very pro- M4 
per to gather for Flower-pots. to — 
adorn Rooms and Chimneys in the 
Summer-feafon. 

They delight in adry Soil, and ~ 
fuch as is not much dunged; and — 
may alfy be .increafed by parting 
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their Roots at Michaelmas, or early 
in the Spring. 

The fourth Sort was fent from 
Aujfiria to the learned Dr. Boerhaave 
at Leyden: This is fo nearly akin 
to the two Eaftern Sorts, as not to 
be diftinguifhed therefrom, but by 
their hoary Leaves, and the Colour 
of the Flower: it muft be treated 
in the famemanner as hath been di- 
rected for them. 

The fifth Sort is an annual Plant: 

this is propagated from Seeds, which 
fhould be fown on a Bed of light 
frefh Earth; and when the Plants 
are come up two Inches high, they 
fhould be tranfplanted where they 
are to remain to flower, where they 
mutt be allowed at leafi a Foot, to 
{pread their Branches: they require 
ho. other Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds: in uly they 
will flower, and in Autumn they 
perfect their Seeds. Some Botanic 
Authors have mentioned three or 
four Varieties of this Plant, one 
with a naked Flower, another with 
very {mall Rays, and one with large 
Rays; but thefe Varieties will all 

_ come from the fame Seeds, as I have 
frequently experienced. 

BUPLEUROIDES. Vide Phillis. 

BUPLEURUM, Hares-ear. 

The CharaZers are; 

The Leaves grow alternately upon 
the Branches ; and, for the moft part, 
furround the Stalk, having no Foot- 
— ftalk: the Seeds are oblong, /mooth, 
— and furrow'd. 

_ The Species are ; 

1. Burptevrum “folio rigid. C. 
B.P.  Stiff-leav’d Hare’s ear. 

2. Bupteurum folio fubrotundo, 
five vulgatifimum. Tourn. The mott 
common round-leav’d Hare’s-ear. 

_ 3.BuPLreurum annuum angufifo- 
lium. Bot. Mon/fp, Narrow-ileav’d 
annual Hare’s ear. 
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4. BurLeEURUM annuum minimum 
anguftifolium. H.R. Par. The leaft 
narrow-leav’d annual Hare’s ear. 

5. BurLeurum anguftiffimo folio. 
C. 8. P. Very narrow leav’d Hare’se 
ear. a ; 
6. Burteurum perfoliatum ro- 
tundifolium annuum. Tourn, Annual 
round-leav’d Hare’s-ear, commonly 
called Thorough-wax. 

7. Burteurum perfoliatum longie 
Selium annuum. Tourn. Annual long- 
leav’d perfoliated Hare’s-ear. 

8. BurLeurumM montanum latifoa 
liam. Tourn. Broad-leav’d mountain 
Hare’s-ear. 

9. BupLEURUM montanum, fof» 
culis exiguis. Tourn. Mountain Hare’s> 
ear, with {mall Flowers. 

10. BurpLeurum Alpinum latifaa 
lium minus. Tourn. Smaller broads 
leav’d Hare’s-ear of the Alps. 

11. BupLeurum A/pinum angufti 
folium majus. Tourn, Greater nares 
row leav’d Hare’s ear of the A/ps. 

12, Burteurum Alpinum ans 
guftifolium minus. Tourn. Smaller 
narrow-leav’d Hare’s-ear of the 
Alps. 

13. BupLevruM montanum, gras 
mineo folio. Tourn Mountain Hare’se 
ear, with a Grafs-leaf. . 

14. BupLeurum Hi/panicum ara 
borefcens, graminco folic Tourn. Spas 
rife Tree Hare’s-ear, with a Grafse 
leaf. avr 

15. BupLeurum Hifpanicum frus 
ticofum aculeatum, gramineo folie. 
Tourn. Prickly Spanife Shrub Hare’ss .- 
ear, with a Grafs-leaf. 

-16.Burpceurum Luftanicum, era 
mineo longiort (F rigidiffimo folio. 
Tourn. Portugad Hare’s-ear, with a - 
long rigid Grafs-leaf. 

17. Bupreurum Orientale ane 
guflifolium, femine longiori, Tourn, 
Cor. Narrow-leav’d Eaftern Hare’s- 
ear, with a longer Seed, : 
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18. Burreurum arborefcens, fo- 
hio falicis. Tourn. Sefeli LEthiopicum, 
frutex. Dod. The fhrubby Hart+ 
wort of Ethiopia. 

-19. Bupteurum foltis radica- 
dibus pinnato-incifis, caulinis fafci- 
culatis quadragonis. Flor. Leyd. 
Shrubby Hare’s-ear, with the lower 
Leaves winged, and the upper Leaves 
{quare, growing in Bunches, 

The fifth and fixth Sorts are Na- 
tives of England, and grow on cul- 
tivated Places amongit the Corn in 
feveral Counties. 
placed amongit the medicinal Plants 
in the College Difpenfatory ; but is 


rarely ufed, though it has been 


formerly efteemed as a vulnerary 
Herb. 
All thefe Sorts, excepting the 


- Fourteenth, fifteenth, and eighteenth 
? 5 > 


are annual Plants, which are ex- 


, tremely hardy, and may be propa- 


gated by fowing their Seeds in Au- 
tumn, upon a Bed of frefh Earth, 
in almoit any Situation; but they 
thrive beft in the Shade. When 
the Plants are come up, they fhould 
be thinned where they come up too 
thick, and cleared from Weeds, 
which is al] the Culture thefe Plants 
require ; for if they are permitted 
to fhed their Seeds, the Plants will 
come up, and maintain themfelves 
without any Care. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth Sorts 
are perennial Plants, which rife to 
the Height of five or fix Feet: thefe 
may be propagated by fowing their 
Seeds on a fhady Border in. the 
Spring, or in Pots foon after they 


are ripe in Autumn: thefe Pots may 


be put under a common Hot-bed- 
frame in Winter, and the Seeds will 
come up better than thofe fown in 
the Spring: when the Plants are two 
Inches high, they may be tranf- 
planted, fome of them into Pots 


The fixth Sort is © 
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filled with light Earth, and others: 


into a fhady Border, where, if they 


are duly watered, and kept clear 
from Weeds, they will thrive very © 
well: thofe planted in Pots fhould 
and the © 
others may be left abroad, where, 
in the ordinary Winters, they will — 


be fheltered in Winter, 


abide very well, but in fevere Froft 
they are often deftroyed; therefore 
fome Plants of each Sort fhould al- 


ways be kept in Pots, and fheltered ; 


from the Cold. 


The eighteenth Sort is a fhrubby © 


Plant, commonly growing to the 
Height of fix or feven Feet, and 


divides into many Branches: the © 


Leaves, which are ever-green, are 
fomewhat like thofe of the broad- 


leav’d Willow, but much thicker: 
this Shrub is hardy, and will endure | 


our fevereft Winters in the open 


Air, provided it is planted in adry © 


Soil: this may be propagated by 


Cuttings, which will take Root, © 
if they are planted the Latter-end ~ 
of Auguj?, or the Beginning of Sep-- © 
tember,on a fhady Border, and con- 
ftantly watered in dry Weather: ~ 


thefe will be well rooted by the fol- 


lowing Autumn, and may then be ~ 
tranfplanted where they are to re- — 


main. 


at firft Sight, to thofe of the Horfe- 


tail: this Sort may be propagated — 
by Seeds, or planting Cuttings, du- 
ring any of the Summer-months; 


the latter Method is ufually practifed 


in England, becaufe the Seeds are 
- net. 


The nineteenth Sort grows to the © 
Height of four or five Feet, and 
becomes fhrubby: the under Leaves _ 
of this are cut and divided into fe- 
veral Lobes, like many of the um- © 
belliferous Plants; but thefe foon © 
fall away; fo that they are not fre- 
quently obferved ; but the upper ~ 
Leaves have a great Refemblance, 
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not often perfefted: the Plants muft 
be houfed in Winter witn Orange- 
trees, Sc. for they are too tender to 
live abroad inWinter in this Country. 

BURNET. Vide Pimpinella. 

BUTOMUS, The Flowering- 
rufh, or Water-gladiole. 

The CharaGers are ; 

The Leaves are triangular and 
graffy: the Stalks are naked:. the 
Flowers are difpofed in an Umbel upon 
the Top of the Stalk; and each con- 
fills of fix Leaves: three of them 
are large, and three fmall, which 
are expanded in form of a Rofe. 

The Species are 5 

1. Buromus fore rofeo. Tourn. 
The rofe-colour’d Flowering-ruth. 

2. Buromus fore albo. Tourn. 
The white Flowering-rufh. 

- 3. Butomus flore faturate pur- 
pureo. Beer. Ind. The deep purple- 
colour’d Flowering-ruth. 

The firft of thefe Varieties is 
pretty common in Standing-waters, 
in many Parts of England; the 
other two are Varieties of this, tho’ 
. lefs common with us: thefe Plants 
may be propagated in boggy Places, 
or by planting them in Ciilerns, 
which fhould be kept filled with 
Water, that fhould have about a 
Foot Thicknefs of Earth in the 
Bottom: thefe, tho’ common Plants, 


yet produce very pretty Flowers, 


and are worth propagating for Va- 
riety-fake, e{pecially if in any Part 
of the Garden there fhould be Con- 
veniency for an artificial Bog, or 
where there are Ponds of Standing- 
water, as is many times the Cafe, 
and Perfons are ata Lofs what to 
plant in fuch Places, that may ap- 
pear beautiful; whereas, if thefe, 
and a few more wild Plants, which 
naturally grow in fuch Places, were 
taken into the Garden, they would 
have a very good Effect. 
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BUXUS, The Box-tree. 
The Chara&ers are ; ss 
The Leaves are pennated, and evere 


green: it hath Male Flowers, which © ) 


are produced at remote Diftances from 
the Fruit on the fame Tree: the Fruit 
is joaped like a Pottage-pot inverted, 
and is divided into three Cells, con- 
taining two Seeds in each, which, 
when ripe, are caft forth by the 
Elafticity of the Veffel. 

The Species are ; 

1. Buxus arborefcens. C. B. The 
Box-tree. . 

z. Buxus arborefcens anguftifolia. 
The narrow-leav’d Box-tree. x 

3. Buxus foliis ex luteo varie- 
gatis. H.R. Par. Striped Box. 

4. Buxus major, foliis per lim- 
bum aureis. H.R. Par. The gold- 
edg’d Box-tree. 

5. Buxus humilis.. Dod. The 
Dwarf Box. 

6. Buxus humilis, foliis variegatis. 
The Dwarf ftriped Box. 

7. Buxus major, foliis per lim- 
bum argentéis. The filver- edged 
Box. 

The firft and fecond Sorts grow 


‘in great Plenty upon Box-Ail/ near 


Darking in Surry, where were for- 
merly large Trees of thefe Kinds; 
but of late they have been pretty 


much deftroyed; yet there are great =| 


Numbers of the Trees remaining, 
which are of a confiderable Bignefs, 
The Wood of this Tree is very ufe- 
ful for Turners, Engravers, andMa- 
thematical -inftrument- makers, the 
Wood being fo hard, clofe, and pon- 
derous, as to fink in Water, which 
renders it very valuable for divers 
Utenfils. ; 

All the Varieties of the Tree or 
large Box are proper to intermix in — 
Clumps of Ever-greens, &c. where _ 
they add to the Variety of fuch 

Plantations > 
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Plantations: thefe may be propa- 
gated by planting the Cuttings in 
Autumn ina fhady Border, obferv- 
ing to keep them watered until they 
have taken Root; when they may 
be tranfplanted into Nurferies, till 
they are fit for the Purpofes in- 
tended. The beft Seafon for remove- 
ing thefe Trees is in O@ober, tho’ 
indeed, if Care be ufed to take them 
up with a good Ball of Earth, they 
may be tranfplanted almoft at any 
time, except in the Summer: thefe 
‘Trees are avery great Ornament to 
@old and barren Soils, where few 
other things will grow: they may 
alfo be propagated by laying down 
the Branches, or from Seeds: the 
laft beingythe beft Method to have 
them grow to be large, the Seeds 
mutt: be fown foon after they are ripe 
in a fhady Border, which muft be 
duly watered in dry Weather. 

The Dwarf Kind of Box is ufed 
for bordering of Flower-beds, or 
Borders ; for which Purpofe it far 
exceeds anyother Plant, it being 
fubje&t to no Injuries from Cold or 
Heat, and is of a long Duration, 
is very eafily kept handfome, and, 
by the Firmnefs of its Rooting, 
keeps the Mould in the Borders from 
wafhing into the Gravel-walks more 
effe€tually than any Plant whatever: 
this is increafed by parting the 
Roots, or planting the Slips; but 
‘as i¢ makes fo great an Increafe of 
itfelf, and fo eafily parts, itis hardly 
worth while to plant the Slips that 
have no Roots; but it is now be- 
come fo common, that it may be 
purchafed from the Nurferies at a 
cheap Rate. - 

The manner of planting this in 
Edgings, Sc. is fo well underftood 
by every working Gardener, that it 
would be needlefs to mention any 
thing of that kind here, 
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MON AAPEBA. 
The Charafers-are ; 
Lt hath a Rofe-flower, confifing of 


four Leaves, which are placed orbi« 


cularly, but are flerile;, from the 


Middle arifes the Pointal, which is 
plain, round, and umbilicated: the 
Embryoes grow at a feparate Diflance 
on the fame Plants, which afterward 
become foft fpherical Berries, include- 
ing rough Seeds. 

The Species are; 

t. Caaresa folio orbiculari & 
umbilicato levi. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Caapeba with a round umbilicated 
Leaf. 

2. CaareBa folio orbiculari um- 
bilicato tomentofo. Plum, Now. Gen. 
Caapeba with a round woolly umbi- 
licated Leaf. 

3. Caaresa. folio orbiculari non 
umbilicato. Plum. Nov. Gen. — Caa- 
peba with a round Leaf, not umbi- 
licated. 

Thefe Plants are Natives of the 
warmeft Parts of America, where 
they twift themfelves round what- 
ever Trees or Shrubs grow near 
them, and fometimes rife to. the 
Height of fix or feven Feet: they 
are propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be fown in Pots filled with 
frefh light Earth, early in the Spring: 
thefe Pots muft be plunged into a 


moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, © 


and muft be frequently refrefhed 

with Water. ‘ ‘ 
When thefe Plants are coine up 
about an Inch in Height, “they 
fhould be tranfplanted into fmall 
Pots filled with light rich Earth, 
and plunged into the Hot-bed again, 
obferving 


. 
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ebferving to water and fhade them 
until they have taken new Root ; af- 
ter which time the Glaffes fhould be 
raifed in warm Weather every Day, 
to admit frefh Air to the Plants, and 
they muft be frequently refrefhed 
with Water. During the Summer- 
feafon they may remain in the Hot- 
bed ; but at Michaelmas they mutt 
be removed into the Bark-ftove, 
where they fhould have a moderate 
Degree of Heat, and muft be fre- 
quently refrefhed with Water. The 
fecond Year fome of the {trongeft 
Plants will flower, and will continue 
feveral Years after. 

CABBAGE. Vide Braffica. 

CACALIANTHEMUM. Vide 
Kleinia. 

. CACALIA. | 

This Plant hath no Exg/i/ Name. 

The Chara@ers are; 

It hath a flofculous Flower, con- 
fifing of many Petals, divided into 
four Parts, fitting on the Embryo, and 
coutained in an almoft cylindrical Em- 
palement : the Embryo afterward bo- 
comes a Seed, furnifoedwith Down, 

_ The Species are ; . 

1. Cacauia tomentofa. C. B. P. 
Woolly Cacalia. : 

2. CacaLia foliis craffiis hirfutis. 
C.B.P. Cacalia with thick hairy 
Leaves.» 

3. Cacaria foliis cutaneis acutio- 
ribus F glabris. C. B. P. Cacalia 
with fmooth-pointed Leaves. 

4. Cacatia Pyrenaica, alliarie 
folio. Tourn. Pyrenean Cacalia, with 
an Alliaria-leaf. 

5. Cacaria Abina, foliis utrin- 
gue denfo S candidiffimo tomento obfi- 
tis. Tourn. Cacalia of the 4/ps, whofe 
Leaves are covered on both Sides 
with a thick white Down. 

6. Cacaita Virginiana glabra, 
Soliis deltoidibus finuatis fubtus glau- 
cis, Morif. Smooth Virginian Ca- 

Galia, with finuated Leaves, which 
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ate of a fea-green Colour on their 
Under-fide. ; 

7. Cacauia foliis rotundioribus, 
ad caulem feffilibus. Mor. Cacalia 
with round Leaves fitting clofe to the 
Stalk. ' 

8. Cacatia Americana procerier, 
folio triangulari per bafin auriculato, 
floribus albis. Taller American Ca- 
calia, with a triangular Leaf, ear’d 
at the Bottom, and white Flowers. 

The five Sorts firft-mentioned are 
Natives of the Alps, and Pyrenean 
Mountains, as alfo of fome moun- 
tainousPlaces in 4x/fria,from whence 
they have been procured by fome 
Perfons who are curious in Botany 3 
but they have little Beauty; fo.are 
rarely to be found in other Gardens. 
The fixth and eighth Sorts are Na- 
tives of Virginia, and other of the 
Northern Parts of America, from 
whence their Seeds have been 
brought into the Engl Gardens. 

Thefe two Sorts greatly multiply 
by their creeping Roots; fo that if 
they are not kept within proper Li- 
mits, they will foon over-run the . 
Garden : therefore they fhould only 
have a Place in fome abje& Part of 
the Garden, as they are Plants of lit- 
tle Beauty. 

The eighth Sort has increafed fo 


_ faft, both by Roots and Seeds, as that, 


in a few Years, it may be taken for 
a native Plant ; for where it has been 
thrown out of the Gardens, it has 
taken Root, and propagated ; and 
from Roots thrown out of the Phy- 
fic-garden, which have been carried 
by the Tide of the River toagreat 
Diftance, they have faftened to the. : 
Banks, where they grow and {pread 
very fal. 

‘They are all of them very hardy 
Plants in refpect to Cold; therefore 
they muft have a cool fhady Situa- 
tion, and fhould be planted in a 
ftlrong fxefh Earth, which has not 


been . 
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been dunged : they may be propa- 


gated by parting of their Roots in 
Autumn ; and require no other Cul- 


_ ture but to keep them clear from 


Weeds, and in very dry Weather to 
water them two or three times a 
Week. 

They may alfo be propagated by 
Seeds ; but fhould be fown as foon as 
poflible after they are ripe; for they 
will not grow, if they are kept long 
out of the Ground. Thefe Seeds 
fhould be fown in Pots filled with 
frefh loamy Earth, and placed ina 
fhady Situation. In Autumn they 
muft be tranfplanted into a fhady 
Border, at about two Feet apart, 
where they may remain to flower. 

CACAO, The Chocolate-nut. 

', The Charaers are; 

Et hath a Rofe-flower, confifting of 

a great Number of Petals, from whofe 


many-leav'd Empalement arifes the 


Pointal,which is a Tube cut into many 
Parts, which afterward becomes a 
Fruit fhaped Jomewhat like a Cucum- 
ber, and deeply furrowed, in which 
are contained feveral Seeds, colleGed 
into an oblong Head; and.are flit down 
fomewhat like Almonds. 
We have but one Species of this 

Plant ; which is, 

| Cacao. Cluf. Exot. 
colate-nut-tree. 

This Tree is a Native of America, 

and is found in great Plenty in feve- 

ral Places between the Tropics, but 
particularly at Carracca and Car- 
thagena, on the River Amazons, in 
the [fthmus of Darien, at Honduras, 
Guatimala, and Nicaragua. At all 
thefe Places it grows wild, without 
Culture; but it is cultivated in many 
ef the Iflands which are poffeffed by 
the French and Spaniards, and was 
formerly planted in fome of the 
¥flands which are in the Poffeffion of 
the Exglih; but it has been neglect- 
ed for miany Years paft, fo that at 


The Cho- 
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prefent it is fo {carce in thofe Places, 
that the Exg/i/ are {upplied-with it 
by the French and Spaniards, who 
make the Inhabitants pay them a 
good Price for it; and as there is a 
great Quantity of it confumed by 


the Engijb, confequently it muft, 


make an Alteration in the Balance 
greatly to the Prejudice of the Eng- 


life; which might be eafily reme- 


died, if the Planters in our Colo- 
nies were induftrious to propagate it; 
fince, as it formerly grew on thofe 
Iflands, fo as to produce not only a 
fufficient Quantity for their own 
Confumption, but to fupply Exg- 
Jand with great Quantities, there can 


be no Objection to the planting it — 


in thofe Iflands again. 

In order to cultivate this Plant in 
Europe, by way of Curiofity, it will 
be neceffary to have the Nuts plant- 
ed into Boxes of Earth (in the Coun- 
tries where they grow) foon after 
they are ripe ; becaufe, if the Nuts 
are fent over, they will lofe their 
growing Quality, before they arrive. 
Thefe Boxes fhould be placed in a 
fhady Situation, and muft be fre- 
quently watered, in order to for- 
ward the Vegetation of the Nuts, 
In about a Fortnight after the Nuts 
are planted, the Plants will appear 
above-ground ; when they fhould be 
carefully watered in dry Weather, 
and protected from the violent Heat 
of the Sun, which is very injurious 
to thefe Plants, efpecially while they 
are young. When the Plants are 
grown ftrong enough to tranfport, 


they fhould be fhipped, and placed 

where they may be fereen’d from | 
firong Winds, falt Water, and the — 
During | 


violent Heat of the Sun. 
their Paffage they muft be frequently 
refrefhed with Water ; buat it mutt 
not be given them in great Quanti- 
ties, left it rot the tender Fibres of 
their Roois, which will defiroy the 
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Plants ; and when they come into a 
cool Latitude, they muft be care- 
fully protected from the Cold; at 
which time they will not require fo 
frequently to be watered: for ina 
moderate Degree of Heat, if they 
have gentleWaterings twice a Week, 
it will be fufficient. 

When the Plants arrive in Exg- 
land, they fhould be carefully taken 
out of the Boxes, and each tranf- 
planted into a feparate Pot filled 
with light rich Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark ; being careful to cover 
the Glaffes in the Heat of the Day, 
to {creen the Plants from the Sun: 
they muft alfo be frequently water- 
ed; but it muft be done with Cau- 
tion, not to rot their Roots. Jn this 
Hot-bed the Plants may remain till 
Michaelmas, when they mutt be re- 
moved into theBark-ftove,and plung- 
ed into the Tan, in.the warmeitt Part 
of the Stove. During the Winter- 
feafon the Plants muft be frequently 
refrefhed with Water; but it muft be 
given to them in fmall Quantities : 
yet, in Summer, they will require a 
more plentiful Share. ‘Thefe Plants 


_ are too tender to live in the open Air 


in this Country, even in the hotteft 
Seafon of the Year; therefore muft 
conftantly remain in the Bark flove ; 
obferving, in very warm Weather, to 
let in a large Share of frefh Air to 
them, and in Winter to keep them 
very warm. © As the Plants increafe 
in Bulk, they fhould be fhifted into 


Jarger Pots; in doing of which, there 


muft be particular Care taken not to 
tear or bruife their Roots, which 
often kills the Plants; nor muft they 
be placed in Pots too large; becaufe 
that is a flow, but fure Death to 


.them. The Leaves of thefe Plants 


muit be frequently wafhed, to clear 
them from Filth ; which they are fub- 
ject to contrat by remaining con- 
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fantly in the Houfe; and this bee 
comes an Harbour for {mall Infeéts, | 
which will infeft the Plants, and de- 
ftroy them, if they are not timely 
wafhed off. If thefe Rules are duly 
obferved, the Plants will thrive very 
well, and may produce Flowers in 
this Climate: but it will be very dif- 
ficult to obtain Fruit from them; for, 
being of a very tender Nature, they 
are fubje€t to many Accidents in a 
cold Country. 

CACHRYS. 

We have no Englif Name for 
this Plant. 

The Chara@ers are; 

The Flowers grow on an Umbel, 
which confit of many Petals ranged 
circularly, and expand in form of @ 
Rofe: thefe ref? on the Empalement, 
awhich turns to a Fruit compofed of tao 
Parts, which are half oval, fometimes 


Smooth, and fometimes rough and cha- _ 


nelled ; containing Seeds which refent 
ble Barley-corns. 
The Speczes are; a 

1. Cacurys femine fungofo ful- 
cato afpero, foliis ferulaceis. Mor. 
Umb. Cachrys with a fungous fur- | 
rowed round Seed, and F ennel-giant- 
leaves. 

2. Cacurys femine fungofo ful- 
cato afpero, foliis peucedani latiufcu- A 
lis. Mor. Umb. Cachrys witha fan. 
gous furrowed rough Seed, and 
broadifh Hogs-fennel-leaves, 

3. Cacurys femine fungofo fuls 
cato plano majore, foliis peucedani an- 
guftis. Mor. Hit. Cachrys with larger 
plain furrowed fungous Seed, and 
narrow Hogs-fennel-leaves, A 

4. Cacurys femine fungofa fule 
cato plano minore, foliis peucedani, 
Mor. Umb. Cachrys with fmaller 
plain furrowed fungous Seed, and 
Hogs-fennel-leaves. ; 


5. Cacurys Hungarica, panacis i 
folio, Tourn. Hungarian Cachrys, | 


with an All-heal-leaf, slit 
| 6. Ca- 


. many other Kinds. 


_ toes ene? vin ee mai bh or 
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6. Cacurys foliis peucedani, fe- 
mine fungofo fulcato afpero minori. 
Tourn. Cachrys with Hogs-fennel- 
leaves, and a {mall rough fungous 
Seed. 

7. Cacurys Cretica, angelica fo- 
lio, afphodeli radice. Tourn. Candy 
Cachrys, with an Angelica-leaf, and 
an Afphodel-root. 

8. Cacurys Orvientalis, ferule 
folio, fruétu alato plano. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Cachrys, with a Fennel- 
giant-leaf, and a plain winged Seed. 

Thefe Plants are all propagated 
by Seeds, which fhould be foon af- 
ter they are ripe; for if they are 
kept out of the Ground until the 
following Spring, they often mif- 
carry ; and when they fucceed, they 
never come up until the Spring after ; 
fo that by fowing them in Autumn 
a whole Year is faved, and the Seeds 
feldom mifcarry. Thefe Seeds fhould 
be fown ona fhady Border, where 
the Plants are to remain; for the 
Plants, having long Tap-roots, will 
not bear tranfplanting fo well as 
The Diftance 
to be obferved for the fowing of 
their Seeds fhould be two Feet apart ; 
fo that if each Kind is fown ina 
Drill, when the Plants are come up, 
they may be thinned; leaving two 
or three of the moft promifing Plants 
of each Kind to remain. - Thefe 
Plants will begin to appear early in 
April, when they muft be carefully 
cleared from Weeds; and in dry 
Weather they fhould be gently wa- 
tered, which greatly promotes their 
Growth the firft Year; after which 
time, they will require no farther 
Care but to keep them clean from 
Weeds, and every Spring to dig the 
_ Ground carefully between them. 

Thefe Plarits decay to the Ground 
every Autumn, and come up again 
in the Spring : they commonly flow- 
er in the Beginning of May,and their 
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Seeds are ripe in Auguft: their Root? | 


fometimes run down three or four 
Feet deep in the Earth, provided the 
Soil be light, and are often as large 
as Parfneps: they will continue ma- 
ny Years; and if the Soil is moift 
and rich, they will annually pro- 
duce good Seeds: but when they 
grow on a dry Soil, the Flowers 


commonly fall away, and are not. 


fucceeded by Seeds. 

There is but little to be faid of 
the Ufes of this Genus of Piants: the 
Hungarians in the Neighbourhood 
of Er/aw, and thofe who border on 
Tranfylvania, Servia, &c. eat the 
Root of the fifth Species, in a Scar- 
city of Corn, for want of other 
Bread. 

CACTUS, Melon-thiftle, vulga, 

The Charafers are ; 

The Flower refis upon the Embryo, 
and is tubulous, being divided at the 
Brim into feveral Segments : thefe are 
Spread open: the Empalement confifts 
of one Leaf: in the Centre of the 
Flower are placed fix long Stamina, 
which reach to the Upper-part of the 
Flower: the Embryo afterward be- 
comes ataper pulpy Berry, which is 
narrowed at the Bafe; having one 
Cell, which is filled with fmall 
Seeds. 

The Species are 5 

1. Cactus quatuordecim-angula- 
vis fubrotundus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The 
large roundifh Melon-thiflle, with 
fourteen Angles. 

2. Cactus quinguedecim-angula- 
vis, angulis in {piram contortis, [pints 
ereGius. Large Melon-thiftle, with 
fifteen Angles, which are twifted like 
a Screw, and the Thorns growing 
upright. \ a 

3. Cactus gu2tuordecim - angula- 
ris fubrotundus, /pinis longis recurvis 
albidis. Large Melon-thiftle, with 
fourteen Angles, and long white 
Thorns, which are recurved. 


4. Car — 
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4. Cactus quinguedecim-angula- 
ris rotundus, fpinis creberrimis coral- 
dinis latis &F recurvis. Large Melon- 


‘thiftle, with fifteen Angles, and broad 


recurved Thorns, which are of a red 
Colour. 

5. Cactus fubrotundus tefus tu- 
berculis ovatis barbatis. Lin. Hort. 
Cif. Small Melon-thiftle. 

6. Cactus proliferus fubrotundus 
teGus tuberculis ovatis lanuginofis, 
Spinis albis ereGus. Small Melon- 
thifile, with white upright Thorns, 
and thrufting out young Plants from 
the Sides, with a downy Subftance 
between the Knobs. 

Thefe Plants are Natives of the 
Weft-Indies, where there are more 
Sorts than are here enumerated, if 
Perfons of Skill were to examine 


_ thofe Iflands. "There have been about 


four of the large Kinds brought to 
England, {ome of which have been 
crowned with a prickly brown Cap, 


_ in form of one of thofe Fur-caps 


which are worn by the Zurés, and 
others which have been deftitute of 
thefe Caps, although the Plants were 
full as large as thofe which had them : 
therefore they may be deemed di- 
ftinét Species, efpecially fince thefe 
have been many Years preferved in 
the Gardens, and no Appearance of 


any Caps as yet can be feen. Thofe - 


which have thefe Caps produce their 
Fruit in Circles round the Upper- 
part of the Cap; whereas the {maller 
Sorts produce their Fruit from be- 
tween the Tubercles, round the Mid- 
dle of the Plant: and in fome Fi- 
gures of the larger Sorts of thefe 
Plants, the Fruit is reprefented as 
coming out near the Crown of the 
Plant ; fo that if a fkilful Botanift 
was to examine thefe Plants in the 
Places of their Growth, there would 
probably be found a much greater 
Variety of thefe Plants, than is at 
prefent Foam 


- Some of the large Plants which 
have been brought to Exgland, have 
been more than a Yard in Girt, and 
near two Feet high, including their 
Caps; but I have been informed, 
by feveral Perfons who have refided 
in the-Wef-Indies, that there are 
Plants near twice as large. 


. The fourth Sort was brought into” : 


England by the late Dr. William 
Houftoun, who procured the. Plants 


from Mexiro; but as they were ong 


in their Paflage, and had receive 
Wet, they were decayed before they 
arrived in England; but from the 
Remains of them which were left, 
they appeared to be the moft fingu- 
lar of all the Species yet known. 
This has two Orders of Thorns ; 
one of which are ftrait, and fet on 
at the Joints in Cluiters, fpreading 
out from the Centre each Way like 
a Star; and in the Middle of each 
Clufter is produced one broad flat 
Thorn, near two Inches in Length ; 
which ftands erect, and is recurved 
at the Point, and is of a brownifh- 
red Colour. ‘Thefe Thorns are, by. 
the Inhabitants of Mexico, fet in 
Gold or Silver, and made ule of for 
picking their Feeth; and the Plant 
is by them called Vi/naga,i. e.Tooth- 
pick. 

The Sort with fpiral Ribs, as alfo 
that with white Spines, I received 
from Antigua, with the common 
Sort ; but whether thefe are only ac- 
cidental Varieties, arifing from the 
fame Seeds, or real different Species, 
I cannot take upon me to determine, 
fince in this Country they are very 
rarely propagated by Seeds; nor 
could I obferve, in the feveral Years 


when I had thefe Plants under my 


Care, there was the leaft Difpofition 
in either of them to produce Fruit; 
when, at the fame time, the com- 
mon large Sort produced plenty of 
Fruit out of their Caps every Year; 
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from the Seeds of which I have raifed 


_ fome young Plants: but although 


fome of thefe have grown to.a con- 


_ fiderable Size, yet none of them have 


as yet produced Caps ; therefore no 
Fruit can be yet expected from them. 

The fifth Sort produces Quanti- 
ties of Fruit annually; and as the 
Seeds grow very readily, it is now 
very common in thofe Gardens where 
there are Stoves to keep them: for 
if the Fruit is permitted to drop 
upon the Earth of the Pots, and that 
is not difturbed, there will plenty of 
Plants come up without any farther 
Trouble ; and thefe Seedling-plants 
may be taken up, as foon as they 
are of a proper Size to remove, and 
planted fix or feven of them intoa 
{mall Halfpeny Pot, where they may 
ftand one Year ; by which time, they 
will be large enough to be each 
planted into a feparate Pot; and af- 
terward they will make great Pro- 
grefs, efpecially if they are plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark in 
Summer: for although this Sort is 
much more hardy than the large 


_ Kind, and may be preferved in a 


moderate Stove, yet the Plants will 
not make near the Progrefs as thofe 
which are kept in a greater Degree 
of Heat. This Sort will continue 
many Years with proper Care; and 
the Plants will grow to be a Foot 
high, or more ; but when they are 
fo tall, the Lower-part of them is 
not fo fightly ; their Green being de- 
cayed, and the Spines changed to a 
dark-dirty Colour, they appear as if 
dead: fo that the Upper-part of 
thefe old Plants only feem to have 
Life ; whereas the Plants of mid- 
dling Size appear healthy from Top 
to Bottom: The Flowers of this 
Sort appear in Fuly and Augufi ; and 


 thefe are fucceeded by the Fruit 


quite round the Plant, which are of 
a fine fearlet Colour, and continue 


aA 
frefh upon the Plants through the 
Winter ; which renders them very 
beautiful at that Seafon, And in 
the Spring, when the Fruit fhrivels, 
and becomes dry, the Seeds will be 
ripe, and may then be rubbed out, 


and fown upon the Surface of the 
Earth in fmall Pots; which fhould 


be plunged into an Hot-bed of Tan-- 


ners Bark to bring up the Plants. 
The fixth Sort is rarely larger than 
the fifth, growing nearly in the fame 
Form; but this produces a great 
Number of young Plants from the 
Sides, by which it is increafed. This 
Sort produces Tufts of a foft white 
Down, between the Knobs at every 
Joint ; which makes the whole Plant 
appear as if it was covered with fine 
Cotton. The Flowers of this Sort 
are produced from between the 
Knobs, round the Sides of the Plants; 
which are in Shape and Colour very 
much liké-thofe of the fifth Sort, 
but larger. 
fucceeded by any Fruit; at leaft, all 
thofe which I have under my Care, 
have not produced any, altho’ they 
have produced plenty of Flowers for 
fome Years: but from the fame 
Places where the Flowers have ap- 
peared, there have been young Plants 
thruft out the following Seafon. 


Thefe young Plants I have taken off,: 


and after laying them to dry for two 

or three Days, I have planted them, 

and they have fucceeded very well. 
All the Species of this Genus are 
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Thefe Flowers are not © 


at 
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Plants of a fingular Structure ; but ‘: 


e{pecially the larger Kinds of them, 
which appear like a large flefhy 


green Melon, with deep Ribs, fet — 
all over with ftrong fharp Thorns ; ~ 


and when the,Plants are cut thro’ the 


Middle, their Infide is a foft green 


flefhy Subftance full of Moifture. 
And I have been affured by Pérfons 


of Credit, who have lived in the — 


Weft-Indies, that in ‘Limes of great 
Drought, 


{ 
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Drought, the Cattle repair to the 
barren Rocks, which are covered 
with thefe Plants, and after having 
ripped up the large Plants with their 
Horns, fo as to tear off the outfide 
Skin with the Thorns, they have 
greedily devoured all the flefhy 
moitt Parts of the Plants; which has 
afforded them both Meat and Drink: 
but how any Animal fhould ever at- 
tack Plants, which are fo well de- 
fended by ftrong Thorns, which are 
as hard and ftift as Whalebone, or 
any other bony Subftance, is difficult 
to conceive: ner could any thing 
but Ditirefs for Moifture ever have 
tempted them .to venture amongit 
thefe troublefome Plants to fearch 
for. Relief ; fince they mult encoun- 
ter with many Difnculties, before 
they could find a Method of diflodg- 
ing the Thorns. 

«The Fruit of all the Sorts of Me- 
lon-thiftles are frequently eaten by 
the Inhabitants of the /¥e/f-Indivs: 
there is fearce any Difference in the 
Fruits of all the Kinds I have yet 
feen, either in Size, Shape, Co'our, 
or Tafte. They are about three 
Quarters of an Inch in Length, of 
a taper Form, drawing to a Point at 
the Bottom, toward the Plant ;-~but 
blunt at the Top, where the Em- 
palement of the Flower was fituated. 
The Tafte isan agreeable Acid, 
which, in an hot Country, maf ren- 
der the Fruit more grateful. 

All the Sorts of thefe Plants re- 
wire a very good Stove to preferve 
em through the Winter in Eng- 
and; nor fhould they be expofed to 
he open Air in Summer; for altho’ 
hey may continue fair to outward 


ome time expos’d abroad, yet they 
ill imbibe Moifture, which will 
aufe them to rot foon after they are 
emoved into the Stove, And this 
sfrequently the Cafe of thofe Plants 
Vou. I 7 . 


ppéarance, when they have been. 


it 


which are brought from. abroad, 
which have a fair healthy Appear- 


ance many times at their firft Arri- 


val, but foon after decay; and this 


will happen very fuddenly ; fcarce 


any Appearance of Difordes will be 


feen, till the whole Plant is killed: 
waich in a few Hours time has often 
been the Fate of thefe Plants... 
If thefe Plants are plunged into 
an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark inSum- 
mer, it will greatly forward them in 
their Growth ; but when this is pra- 
€tifed, there fhould be fearce any 
Water given to the Plants; for the 
Moifture which they will imbibe 
from the Fermentation of the Tan, 
will be fufficient for them, and more 
would caule them to rot. The beft 
Method to preferve all the large 
Kinds is, in Winter, to place the 
Pots, either upon the Top of the 
Flues, or, at leaft, very near them, 
that they may have the warmeft Place 
of the Stove; and during that Sea- 
fon, never to give them any Water: 
but when the Seafon comes for !eav- 
ing out the Fire in the Stove, to re- 
move them into a Bed of Tanners 
Bark : which will. foon fet them in 
a growing State, and recover their 
Verdure. The Soil in which thefe 
fhould be planted, muft be of a fandy 
Nature; and if mixed with fome 
dry Lime-rabbifh, it will be fill 
better. In the Bottom of the Pots 
fhouid be placed fome Stones, in or- 
der to drain off any Moiiture which 


may be in the Earth: for as’ thefe 


Plants naturally grow upon the hot 
dry burning Rocks, which have no 
Earth, and, were it not for thefe 
Plants, would be abfolutely barren, 
we mutt imitate their natural Soil as 
near as poilible, making fome Al- 
lowance for the Difference of the 
Climates. a 


The great Sorts may be prcpa- 


gated by Seeds; which muit de fown 
and 


 horrida: 
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and managed, as hath been direéted 
for the imaller Sort: -but as the 
Plants which are raifed from Seeds 
in Evgland, will be fome Years in 
arriving to any confiderable Size, it 
will be much the beft Way to pro- 
cure fome Plants from the e/f- Indies; 


_and if the Plants arrive here in any 


of the Summer-months, fo as that 
there may be time for them to get 
new Root before the Coldcomes on 
in Autumn, the Plants will more cer- 
tainly fucceed. 
come over, it will be proper to take 
them out of the Earth as foon as pof- 
fible, and lay them in the Stove, up- 


. on the Shelves, to dry for three or 


four Days ; and when they are plant- 
ed, they fhould be plunged into a 
good warm Bed of Tanners Bark, to 
promote their making new Roots. 
In this Bed they may remain till the 
Beginning of O@sber, when they 
mutt be removed into the Stove, and 
treated in the manner before di- 
recied. 
C/ESALPINA. 


We have no Engli/i Name for this 
Plant. 


The Charaers are; 
It hath a Flower of az anomalous 
Figure, confifting of one Leaf, which 
is divided into four unequal Parts: 


the Upper-part is large, and hollowed 


like a Spoon: from the Bottom of the 
Flaver arifes the Pointal, among ft 
many incurved Stamina, which after- 
ward becomes a Pod, including oblong 
Seeds. 

We have but one Sort of this 
Plant; wx. 7 

CasatPina polyphylla, aculets 
Plum. Now. Gen. Many- 
leav’d Czefalpina, with largeThorns. 

This Plantis a Native of America, 
where Jit rifes to the Height of four- 
teen or fixteen Feet ; the Trunk and 
Branches being armed with very 
ftrong Thorns, makes it difficult to 

\ 


When the Plants 


CK 
pafs where they are in plenty. It 
was found at Campechy by the late — 


§ 
Dr. Houffoun, who fent the Seeds in- ; 
to England, from which fome of i 


— 


thefe Plants were raifed. 
This Plant is propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown in fmall Pots — 
filled with light rich Earth early in — 
the Spring, and plunged into an Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark. In about two _ 
Months after, the Plants will begin 
to appear, when they muft be care- _ 
fully clear’d from Weeds, and fre-. ; 
quently refrefhed with Water; and, 
in warm Weather, the Glafles of 
the Hot-bed fhould be raifed in the — 
Middle of the Day, to admit frefh — 
Air to the Plants, which will greatly — 
ftrengthen them When the Plants — 
are about three Inches high, they — 
fhould be carefully taken out of the — 
Pots, aud each tranfplanted intoa 
feparate {mall Pot filled with frefh — 
light Earth, and plunged into the — 
Hot-bed again; obferving to water — 
them, and {creen them from the Heat ~ 
of the Sun, until they have-taken ~ 
new Root. In this Hot-bed the Plants 
may remain until they reach ‘the — 
Glaffes, when they will be in Dan-. 
ger of being feorched by the Sun, 
which will retard theif Growth. 
therefore they fhould be removed ins. 
to the Stove, and plunged into the, di 
Bark-bed, where they may have, 
room to grow. Thefe Plants, being. oH 
tender, fhould always be kept i in the | 
Bark-flove, and have a moderate” ‘1 
Share of Heat in the Winter; and ‘ 
being placed among other tender” 
Exotic Plants of the fame Country, 
will afford an agreeable Variety. 
’ CAINITO, Vide Chryfophyiy 
tS : a 
CAKILE, Sea-rocket., high 
The Chavaien are; M% 
It hath a crofs-fboped F. lower, com> 
fifing of four Petals, from whofe Cup 
arifes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes 


ra 
becomes a Fruit, refembling the Point 
of a Spear, and is Jointed ; in each 
of which Divifions is lodged one Seed, 
which is, for the mofi part, oblong. 
The Speczes are ; 

1. CAKILE maritima, ampliore fo- 
lio. Tourn. Cor. Sea-rocket with a 
larger Leaf. 

2. CAKILE maritima, anguftiore 
folio. Tourn. Cor. Sea-rocket with 
a narrow Leaf. 

3. CakiLe Greca arvenfis, fili- 
gua firiata brevi. Tourn. Cor. Greek 
Sea-rocket, with.a fhort ftriated 
Pod. . 

4. CaxtLe Ortentalis, fruciu mi- 
nimo verrucofo. Tourn, Cor. Eattern 
Sea-rocket, with a fmall. warted 
Fruit. ; 

The two firft Sorts grow wild in 
divers Parts of Ewrope on the Sea- 
fhore, where ‘the Salt-water gene- 
rally fows. The fecond Sort is pretty 
common in England; but the firtt 
hath not been, found wild in this 
Country: The-third and fourth Sorts 
were difcover’d by Dr. Tournefort, 

ho .fént their’ Seeds to the Royal 
sardens at Puris. 
. Whey are all annual Plants : 


their 


gon: after they, are ripe, in the Place 
Nv here they fliould remain ;. for ‘they 
o not well bear tran{planting. When 
he;Plants are come up,, they ee 
e kept clear fromWeeds ; and.w 
hey are too clofe, they mi be 
hinned, fo as to leave them four or 
ve Inches afunder, which is all the 
“ulture they require. In Fune they 
ill flower, and their Seeds will ripen 
Auguft. ‘There is no Beauty or 
Jfe in thefe Plants at prefent known; 
uit they are preferved in Botanic 
pardens for Variety. 
_CALABA, Indian Maftich-tree. 
The Charades are; 
Ut hath a rofaceous Flower, confift- 
g of jfeveral Petals, which are 


segs fhould be fown. in Autumn, . 


tities, 
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placed in a circular Order; 


from 


whofe Flower-cup arifes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a Sphericgh ! 


Siefey Fruit, including a Nut of the 
Jame Form. 

We know but one Sort of this 
Plant ; which is, 

CaraBa folio citrii /plendente, 
Plum..N.G.39. Indian Mattich-tree, 
with a fhining Citron-leaf, 

This Tree grows to a great Big- 
nefs in the warm Parts of America, 
where it isa Native. From the Trunk 
and Branches there iffues out a Clear 


Gum, fomewhat like the Maftich, ’ 


from ‘whence it received its Name, 
the Gum being ufed in thofe Coun- 
tries as Maftich. 

At prefent this Tree is pretty rare 
in Exgland, it being fo tender as not 
to bear the open Air; fo that it muft 
be preferved in Stoves, with the moft 
tender Exotic Plants. It is propa- 
gated by the Nuts, which are fre- 
quently brought from America: thefe 
fhould be planted in {mall Pets filled 
with frefh light Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark. 
When, the Plants are come up about 
two'Inches high, they fhould be care- 


fully tranfplanted, each into a fepa- 


rate {mall Pot filled with frefh light 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of ‘Tanners Bark, obferving 
to water and fhade them until they 
have taken new Root ; and give them 
frequent Waterings in warm Wea- 
ther. In this Bed they may remain 
during the Summer-feafon; but at 
Michaelmas they fhould be removed 
into the Bark-ftove, and placed in a 
warm Situation. During the Win- 
ter-feafon thefe Plants will require 
Water pretty often; but it fhould 
not be given to them in large Quan- 
efpecially in cold Weather, 
left it rot the Fibres of the Roots, 
As the Plants advance, they muft be 


fhifted into larger Pots, and treated 


Q2 in 
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in the fame manner as is directed for 
the Coffee-tree; with which Ma- 


; it nagement this Plant will thrive very 


well: and é Leaves of thefe 
Plants are large, ftrong, and of a 
fhining-green Colour, they make a 


' pretty Appearance in the Stove, with. 


other tender Exotic Plants. 
~~ ‘CALAMINTHA, Calamint. 

- The CharaZers are ; 

Kt hath a long tubulous Flower, 
which opens at the Top into two Lips : 


the Upper-lip or Creft is roundifh, and ~ 


divided into tao Segments: the Lower- 
lip or Beard is divided into three: 
thefe Flowers are produced from the 
Foints of the Stalks at the fetting on 
of the Leaves, in Bunches, upon pretty 
long Pedicles, or Footftalks. 

The Species are 5 


1. CALAMINTHA vulgaris, 


wel of- 


ficinarum Germania. C.B, The com-° 


mon Calamint. 

2. CALAMINTHA pulegii send 
hits latiortbus. H.L. Broad-leav'd 
Calamint, with a Penyroyal-{mell. 


3. CALAMINTHA magno jiore. C.° 


B. Calamint with large Flowers. 

4. CALAMINTHA imcana, ocymi 
foliis. C. B. Uoary Calamint, with 
Leaves ‘like Bafil. 

5. Catamintua Hifpanica fru- 
tefcens, mari folio. Inf. Shrubby 
Spani/p Calamint, with a Marum- 
leaf. 

6. CaramintTHa Critica, angufto 
oblungo folio. Ini. R. H. Candy Ca- 
lamint, with a narrow oblong Leaf. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is found 
wild in many Parts of Eagland ; but 
may be propagated in Gardens, by 

- fowing. the Seeds in Spring, or part- 
ing -the Roots : 
moft any Soil or Situation. This is 
the Sert commonly ufed in Medi- 
cine; though the fecond Sort hath 
of late prevailed in the Markets. 
‘The fecond and third Sorts may be 
Propag vated in the fame manner as: 


‘the firft, and are equally as hardy. 


- tain the Sort, there fhould be one or 


upon the other, which is felling, a 


it will grow in al- | 


The fourth Sort is fomewhat ten- 
derer, and fhould be kept in Pots, 
and fhelter’d in Winter : this is in. 
creafed either by Seeds, or by plant-_ 
ing Cuttings in any of ‘the a * 
months. 
The fifth Sort has been Lnowiitl in 
the Gardens, by the Name of Ma-_ 
rum with a Penyroyal-fcent. This 
is ufually preferved in Pots, and fhel- 4 
tered in Winter under a common 
Hot-bed-frame: for in fevere Froft — 
it will not live in open Air; but in- 
moderate Winters it will live abroad 
in a warm Situation. This Plant 
feldom rifes above fix Inches high ; 
the Stalks commonly, decay to the 
Root in the Winter; but in Sum« 
mer they grow ligneous, and are be- § 
fet with fmall hoary Leaves by Pairs; 
and the {mall white Flowers come 7 
out in Whorles round the Stalks: 
this Piant will ripen Seeds very well, 
by whreh the Plant may be eafily 
propagated, as alfo by Cuttings, 4 | 
any of the ‘Sunimer- months. q 
The fixth Sort will live abroad i in a 
mild Winters ; but in fevere Frofts 
is often deftroyed : therefore,to maine, | 


two Plants fheltered in Winter: this) 
is eafily propagated by Seeds. ie 
CALCEOLUS, Ladies-flipper. 7 
The Chara&ers are; a 
It hath an anomalous Flower, e0 st | 
Sifting of fix diffimilar Leaves, four 
of «which are placed in the Form of @ 
Crofs: the other tewa poffifs the Mid: 
dle, one of which is bifid, and ref 


feaped like a Shoe: the Espen z 
becomes a Fruit, open on three Sid 
to which adbere the Valves, preg 
nant with very fJmall Seeds like 


ty | : 


Dif. 2 
The Species are ; >» 9 

1. Carceo.us Marianas. Da 

Ladies-{lipper. a 
| 2.Cs 
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__ 2.CaLceoLus flore majore. Tourn. - 
_ Ladies-flipper with a large Flower. 
3 Catceotus Marianus Canaden- 
fis. Cornut. Canady Ladies-flipper. 

4. CatceoLus Marie luteus. Mar. 
H.R. B. The yellow Ladies-flipper. 

The firft Species grows wild in 
the North of £ugland, and in Scot- 
Zand; from whence the Plants may 
be procured. The beft Seafon for 
tran{planting of them is in Autumn, 

_ juft as the Leaves decay, when the 
Roots fhould be carefully taken up 
with a large Ball of Earth to them, 
and muft. be planted in a ilrong 
loamy Soil, and in a fhady Situation ; 
where, if they are fuffered to remain 
undifturbed, they will produce their 
beautiful Flowers in May, and may 
be preferved feveral Years; but if 
they are placed, in a warm rich Soil, 
they will not thrive, and rarely pro- 

- duce any Flowers. 

The fecond Sort is not a Native 
of England, but is~equally hardy 
with ours; fo that, if Roots can be 
procured from abroad, they mult be 
treated in the fame manner as hath 
been diredted for that. 

The third Sort is found ‘in 
New-England, Virginia, and North- 
Carolina, in moilt Woods, from 
whence thefe Roots may be pro- 
cured. Thefe muft have a moitt 
fhady Situation, and in Winter 
fhould be fcreened from fevere Frofts, 
otherwife they cannot be preferved 
in this Country: for altho’ they 

are found wild in Countries where 

* they have much colder Winters ; 
yet growing in the Woods, they are 
covered with Leaves, and are pro- 

_ tected by the Trees; io that the 
Froft doth not penetrate very deep 
into the Barth, 

All thefe Plants {ould be placed 
in a fhady Situation, and in dry Wea- 

_ ther muft be frequently watered, 
stherwife they will not thrive; for 


a) 


“Plr. Leyd. African Marigold, with 


Phe a! he Pps | a + fe 
Cy A “4 
they generally grow on moift{pringy 
Soils, and where they are fhaded  — 
with Trees; fo that where there is _ 
not particular Care to keep them — 
moift during their Seafon of Growth, 
they feldom thrive in Gardens. 

CALENDULA, African Mari- 
gold. 

The Charaders are ; : 

It hath a radiated compound Flower, 
compofed of feveral Hermaphrodite- 
and Female Flowers: the Hermapbro- 
dite Flowers, which are fituatedin 
the Midale, and compofe the Difk, are 
tubslous, and flightl cut into five 
Paris at the Top: thefe have each 
five feort Stamina aftending the 
Pointal: the Female Flowers have 
each a Part firetched out on one 
Side, feaped like a Tongue, which | 
forms the Rays: thefe are fituated ~ | 
on the Border of the Flower: ithe Here 
maphrodite Flowers are fucceeded by 
fiat heart-foaped Seeds ; and the Seeds 
of the Female Flowers are angular and | 
irregular. 

The Species are ; 

1. CaLenpDuLa humilis Africana, 
fiore intus albo, fortis violaceo, fim- © 
pict. H.L. Low African Marigold, — ¥ 
with Flowers which are purple on 
the Outfide, and white within. 7 

2. CaLtenpuLa foliis radicalibus 
Jinuatis caulinis fuperne denticulatis. 


; 2 
he 
ye 


the lower Leaves finuated; and the 
upper Leaves indented. ; 
3. CaLenpuca folizs linearibas 
deniiculatis &F integerrimis. Flor. 
Leyd. African Marigold, with Cro- 
cus-leaves. ate eo 
4. CatenbuLa foliis obverfe ova- | 
tis denticulatis, caule fruticofo perennig || 
Flor. Leyd. Shvubby perennial 4fi- 
can Marigold, with oval indented =) 
Leaves. *. ga ae 
‘Thefe Plants were generally rang- 
ed with the common Marigold by - 1) 
moft Writers, till Monfieur Vaillant, 1) 
Q 3 Profeffor 17) 
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Profeffor of Botany at Paris, fepa- 
rated them from that Genus, and 
conftituted a Genus for them, fliling 
it Dimorphotheca ; and fince it has 
been by others titled Cardifpermum, 
from this Figure of the Seeds: but 
Dr. Linnzus has brought them back 
again, and included the common 
Marigold in the fame Genus with 
thefe. But if the Seeds are admitted 
as a charaéleriltical Note in the con- 
ftituting a Genus, thefe Plants fhould 


be feparated from the common Ma- 


rigold. Butas they are near akin, 
I have left the common Marigold 
under the Title of Caltha, and have 
applied the old Title of Calendula 
to thefe Plants. 

| The two firft Species are annual, 


fo are commonly fown in Patches 


upon the Borders of the Pleafure- 
garden, in April; and when the 
Plants come up, they will require 
no other Culture, but to draw out 
the Plants where they grow too clofe, 
and keep them clear from Weeds: 
for, as they do not bear tranfplant- 
ing well, the Seeds fhould be fown 
in the Places where they are defigned 
toremain. In Fuze the Plants will 
begin to flower, and will continue 
fix Weeks or longer producing frefh 
Flowers, efpecially if the Seafon is 
not too warm; and in the Latter- 
end of Auguft the Seeds will begin 
to ripen ; at which time they fhould 
be gathered every Week as they 
ripen, otherwife they will fall on 
the Ground, and, the firft moift Wea- 


ther, will vegetate, and be fpoiled.~ 


Thefe Plants were brought from the 
Cape of Good Hope; but are fo hardy, 


_ as to thrive well in the open Ground, 


and are now become pretty common 
in the Englife Gardens, and their 
Seeds may be procured from thofe 
Gardeners who are curious in Plants 
and Flowers. 

The other two Sorts are perennial 


oe ai 


Plants,which were alfo brought from | : 
The third — 
Sort has been many Years an In- — 


the Cape of Good Hope. 


habitant of the curious Gardens in 


Europe; but the fourth Sort hath 
een long introduced into the — 
Gardens in Holland, from whenceI © 
was fupplied with it by my worthy 
Friend Dr. Yan Royen, Profeffor of . 


not 


Botany at Leyden. 
The third Sort is a Plant of hum- 


ble Growth, never rifing with a 


Stem, but puts out Side-fhoots near 
the Surface of the Ground, much in 
the fame way as Thrift: 
cloathed with long narrow grafly 
Leaves, which are intire; and from 


the Centre of each Head the Flowers ~ 


are produced fingly upon long Foot- 
ftalks. Thefe are larger than the 
Flowers of either of the annual 
Kinds, but are much of the fame 
Form and Colour: 
rally in Flower in May; but very 
often there are fome few Flowers 


produced again in Autumn, and ~ 


fometimes in the Winter, in a fa- 
vourable Seafon: but it never pro- 
duces any Seeds in Exgland. 'This 
Plant is propagated by the Heads, 
which may be cut off during the 
Summer - feafon, 
Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into an old Hot-bed, where 
the Heat is paft, and fhaded from 
the Sun until they have taken Root, 


after which they may be expofed in ~ 


the open Air till Autumn, when 
thefe Plants muft be removed into 
an airy Glafs-cafe, where they may 
be fecured from Froft in Winter; 
but fhould have as much free Air 
as poflible in mild Weather: for if — 


they are kept too warm, they are : 
2pt to grow-weak, and feldom con- 


tinue long ; ; and, if they receive any 
Damp, they are apt to grow mouldy 
in the Winter, which frequently 
caules them to rot ; fo that thefe 

Plants 


they are gene- © 


and planted in | 


an 


thefe are 


ei. 2 
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Plants cannot have too much Air in 
mild Weather; but they muft be 
guarded againft Froft. 

The fourth Sort hath long trail- 
ing Shoots, which extend to the 
Length of three or four Feet; but 
are too weak to fupport themfelves, 
fo require to be tied up to Stakes ; 
for the Leaves, being pretty thick 
and fucculent, weigh down the 
Branches, when they are not fup- 
ported: the Flowers are produced 
fingly from the Ends of the Shoots, 
but not at any particular Seafon, 
fome coming out in the Spring and 
Summer, others in Autumn and 
Winter: thefe are in Shape and Co- 
lour very like thofe of the firft Sort. 

This Plant is very eafily propa- 
gated by Cuttings, during any of 
the Summer - months: if they are 
planted upon an old Hot-bed, and 
fhaded and watered, they will take 
Root in about fix Weeks time, when 
they fhould be planted each into 
a feparate Pot filled with light Earth ; 
and after they have taken frefh Root, 
they may be placed in an open $i- 
tuation, where they may have the 
Sun during the Summer - feafon ; 
but in Winter they muft be fcreen- 
ed from the Froft, and have as 
much free Air as poffible in mild 
Weather ; fo that if they are 
placed in an airy Glafs-cafe with 
the former Sort in Winter, and ex- 
pofed with other Exotic Plants from 
the fame Country in Summer, they 
will thrive extremely well. 

CALF’s-‘SNOUT. Vide Antir- 
rhinum. 

CALTHA, Marigold. 

The Chara&ers are; 

ft hath a radiated difcous Flower: 
the Petals of the Flower are, for. the 
moft part, crenated: the Seeds are 
srooked and rough: thofe which are 
outermoft are long, and thefe within 
are foort: the Leaves are long, intire, 
ay fucculeat, — sie 
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The Species are ; 

1. CaLtua vulgaris, flore citrine. 
C. B. The common Manigold. 

2. Cattua vulgaris, flore pal- 
ido. C. B. The pale-colour’d Ma- 
rigold. 

3. Cattua polyanthos major. C.B. 
The large double Marigold. 

4. CattHa polyanthos maxima. 
C. B. The largeft double Marigold. 

5. Cautus minima. J.B. The 
{malleft Marigold. 

6. CattHa media, folio longo, 
prolifera. Beerh. Ind, 'The childing 
Marigold. 

7. CaLrua polyanthus major, flore 
aurco. C. B. P. Large double 
gold-colour’d Marigold. 

8. CaLttua floribus reflexis. 
C.B.P. Marigold with a reflexed 
Flower. 

g. CatTHa flore mixto. H.R. 
Par. Party-colour’d Marigold. 

Thefe are all of them annual 
Plants, which perifh foon after they 
have perfected their Seeds; but if | 
they are permitted to fcatter, will 
come up abundantly, and become 
troublefome Weeds. But in order 
to keep the Sorts diftinct, you fhould 
carefully fave the Seeds of each, and 
fow them in the Spring, efpecially 
the largeft, double, the party-co- 


lour’d, and childing Kinds, which 


are often kept in Gardens for the 
Beauty of their Flowers: the others 
are only fowed for Pot-herbs. The 
feventh and ninth Sorts are very 
pretty annual Plants; thefe may 
be fown on a Bed or Border in the 
Spring, where they are defigned 
to remain; for they feldom thrive 
well when they are tranfplanted : 
a few Plants of each of thefe large 
double Kinds of Marigolds may 
have a Place in large open Borders, 
where the moft hardy Kinds of 
Flowers, which require little Culture, 
are ufually planted, in which they 
will make an agreeable Variety. 
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Where: thould - be 
dou FI wers, anc thofe which are 
fy a ighteft lours. , 
‘ e common arigold is fome- 
es ufed in Medicine ; 
iste lowers “are frequently ufed in the 
‘ <) ; for both which Purpofes 
_ Flowers are, to be pre- 
¥ iy ee a much better Scent, 
do ‘add a ftronger Flavour to the 


Tse Kinds are very fubje& to 
vary, efpecially if the Seeds are 
Mot very carefully faved ; and if 

the Seeds are often changed from 
a one Garden -to another, at fome 
_ Diftance, it will be a means to pre- 
Pe derve the Varieties better. 
i CALTHA PALUSTRIS. Vide 
~ Populago. 
K _ CAMARA. Fide Lantana. 
_ CAMERARIA. 
We have no Exglifs Name for it. 
E ae The Charaders are; 
pine The Empalement of the Flower 
é a8 divided into five, foarp Segments: 
Si the Flower i: tubulous, confifling of 
4 


one Leaf, which opens at the Top, 

DS endtis: divided into five Parts: the 
uF Pointal arifes from the Bottom of the 
— Tubes having a double Germen, and 
4s attended by five Stamina, which 
are fmall: the Germen afterward 
ef becomes a double Pod, inclofing many 
a Small Seeds, which lie over cach 


other like Scales. 

The Species ates 
4. Cameraria lato myrti folio. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 
“a broad Myrtle-leaf. 
2. CAMERARIA anguffo linarieg 
folio. Plum. Now. Gen. Cameraria 
‘with a narrew Toadflax-leaf. 
. Thefe Plants are both Natives of 
y the warmeit Parts of America. ‘The 
-~ firfl Sort grows /plentifally in the 
Mand ee Cuba, from whence my 


~ 


articula 
oice of the molt | 
produces its Flowers at the Ends 


but the 


Cameraria with 


p rr 
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‘This is a low Shrub, feldom -ifing 
above four or five Feet high, and 


the Branches, in fmall Umbels : a 
Leaves and Branches of this Plant; © 
when broken, emit a milky Juice, — 
which is acrid, and near of Kin to. 
the Dog’s- bane, 

The fecond Sort grows plentifully 
in the Ifland of Famaica; as alfo — 
in fome of the French [flands. This - 
grows taller than the firft-Sort; but 7 
the Stem is not fo woody. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by — 
Seeds, which muft be procured from 
the Places of their Growth; for they © - 
do not perfect their Seeds in Eng- 
land. They may alfo be propagated 
by Cuttings planted in an Hot-bed 
during the Summer-months: they 
muft have a Bark-ftove; for they | ~ 
are very tender Plants; but inwarm 
Weather muft have Plenty of Air. 

-CAMPANULA, Bell-flower. 
The CharaGers are; a 

The Hower confifis of one Leafy © 
is foaped like a Bell; and is, before © 
blown, of a pentagonal Figure; and, 
when fully opened, is cut into foe 9 
Segments at the Top: the Seed-vefel 
is, for the moft part, divided inte 
three Cells, each having an Hole at 
the Bottom, by which the Seed is 
emitted. 

The Species are; 4 

1. CAMPANULA pyramidata al> 
tiffima. Tourn. ‘The talleft pyra- 
midal Bell-flower. 7 

2. CaMPANULA perficefolia Low ~ 
belii, fore ceeruleo. Mor. Hif. The « 
blue pti, leav’d Bell-flower. -.. - 4 : 

3. CAMPANULA perfi ieafolia, fore 
albo. Mor: Hif. ‘The white peach- “4 
an d Bell-flower. . 
. CAMPANULA perficafolia) flove @ + 

Yourn. ‘The double: apa pte ‘ 
leav’d Bell: flower. } 


- 
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5. Campanura perficefolia, flore 

_ albo pleno. Tourn. The double white 
peach-leav’d Bell-flower. . 

~" 6. Campanuta hortenfis, flore 
€F folio oblongo. C.B. Garden Bell- 
flower, with oblong Leaves and 
Flowers, commonly called Canter- 
bury Bells. 

7. CaMPanuLa hortenfis, flore 
&F folio oblongo, flore albo. C. B. 
White Cznterbury Bells. 

8. Campanuta hortenfis, flore & 
folio oblongo, fore variegato. ‘The 
ftriped Canterbury Bells. 

g. Campanuta vulgaticr, foliis 
wrtice, vel major <F afperior, flore 
duplici caeruleo majore. Boerb. Ind. 
Large nettle-leav’d Bell-flower, with 
large double blue Flowers. 

ro. CAMPANULA vulgatior, foliis 
urtice, vel major & afperior, flore 
duplici albo. H.R. Par. Large net- 
tle-leav’d Bell-flower,- with double 
white Flowers. 

11.CaMPANULA Canarienfts, atri- 
plicis folio, tubcrofa radice. Tourn, 
Canary Bell - flower, with Orach- 

leaves, and a tuberofe Root. 

12. CAMPANULA minor Ameri- 

cana, foliis rigidis, flore ceruleo pa- 
tulo. H.L. Dwarf American Bell- 
flower, with rigid Leaves, and blue 
Flowers. 

13. CAMPANULA minor Ameri- 
cana, foliis rigidis, fore albo. H.L. B. 

Dwarf American Bell-flower, with 
rigid Leaves, and white Flowers. 

14. CaMPANULA radice efculenta, 
flore ceruleo, H, L. Blue Bell- 

flower; with edible Roots, commonly 
called Rampions. 

15. CaMPANULA arvwenfis pro- 
_cumbens. Inf. R.H. Venus’s Look 
_ing-glafs, valgo. : 

16. CAMPANULA erwven/fis erecta. 
H.L. Upright Venus’s Looking-glafs. 
17. CAMPANULA arvenfis erc&a, 


fire alto. Inf. R. H. Upright Ve- 


x 
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Wires : 
Or as 

mus’s Look - glafs, with a white 
Flower. ae we 
18. CAMPANULA arvenfis proe— 
cumbens, fore albo. H.L. Venus’s 
Looking-glafs with a white Flower. 

19. CAMPANULA maxima, foliis 
latiffimis, flore caaruleo. C. B. P. 
Greateft Bell- flower, with broad 
Leaves, and a blue Flower, com- 
monly called Giant Throatwort. | 


20. CAMPANULA maxima, foliis 


latiffimis, flore albo. C. B. P. Greatett 
Bell-flower, with broad Leaves, and 
a white Flower. 

21. CAMPANULA pratenfis, flore 
conglomerato. C. B. P. Little Throat- 
wort, or Canterbury Bells, vulgo. 

22. CAMPANULA pratenfis, flore 
conglomerato albo. H.R. Par. Little 
Throatwort, or Canterbury Bells, 
with a white Flower. 

23. CamPaNnuta /foliis echii, flo- 
ribus villofis. C. B. Bell-flower 
with Leaves like Vipers -buglofs, 
and hairy Flowers. 

24. CaMPaNnuLa foliis anchufe, 
froribus oblongis, C. B.  Bell-flower 
with Leaves like Alkanet,and longifh | 
Flowers. 

25. CAMPANULA wxemorofa an- 
guftifolia, magno flore, major. Inft. 
R. H. Greater wood Bell-flower, 
with a narrow Leaf, and large 
Flower. : 

26. CAMPANULA xemorofa an- 
guflifolia, parvo flore. Inf. ROH. 
Narrow - leav’d wood, Bell-flower, 
with a fmall Flower. | 

27. CAMPANULA minor rotundi« 
folia vulgaris. C. B. Common 
{mall round-leav’d Bell-flower. 

28. CAMPANULA pentagonia per-— 


filtate, Mor. Hip. Five-coniatd 2m 


Bell-flower, with a perfoliated Leaf. 
29. CAMPANULA minor annua, 
foliis incifis. Mor. Hifi. Small an- 
nual cut-leav’d Bell-flower; or Ve= 
nus’s Looking-glafs. 
: 30, Cams 
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40. CAMPANULA pentagonia, flore 
amplifimo, Thracica. Inf. R. H. 
Five-corner’d Bell-flower, with a 
large Flower. 

The firft Sort is commonly cul- 
tivated to adorn Chimneys, Halls, 
é¥c. in the Summer-feafon; for 


which Purpofe there is no Plant 


more proper, it producing fometimes 
eight, ten, or twelve Branches, which 


‘will grow four or five Feet high, 
- and produce large Quantities of 


beautiful Flowers, almoft the whole 


Length of the Stalks, which, if kept 


from Rain and Sun, will continue 
in Beauty for a long time; and if 
the Branches are regularly fpread 
flat to Sticks, they make a very 
fine Appearance, 

This Plant is propagated either 
by fowing the Seeds in March, ina 
Bed of light undung’d Soil, or by 
parting ‘the Roots; the latter Me- 
thod, being the moft expeditious, is 
commonly prattifed ; for every Dug 


_ taken from the Roots in September 


or March, will grow, if rightly ma- 
naged: but the Roots which are 
railed from Seeds, will make the 
tlrongeft Bloom ; for which Reafon, 
you fhould every Year fow of the 
Seeds, to have a Succeffion of thefe 
Roots, notwithftanding they are 
commonly three or four Years be- 
fore they flower; we fhould there- 
fore tranfplant the young Plants into 
Nurfery-beds the September after 
fewing, which Beds fhould be made 
of a light Soil, rather dry than wet: 
the Diftance they fhould be planted 
at, is fix Inches fquare: and if in 
hard frofty Weather you cover the 
Bed with Mats, it will greatly 
ftrencthen} the young Roots: in 
thefe Beds they may remain until 
the third Year after fowing; at 
which time, if you find the Roots 
are flrong, and promife well for 
Zowering, in September you should 


Kenyir 


take them up, and plant them into | 


Pots of light Soil; and if you have 


the Conveniency of a Glafs-frame — 


to fhelter them in Winter from great 
Rains, and fevere Frofts, they will 
be vaftly the ftronger for it: for 
altho’ they require frequent Water- 
ings in Summer-time, yet too much 


Wet in Winter is apt to rot them; _ 


for their Roots are fucculent and 
milky ; therefore, if you have no 


fuch Conveniency, you muft lay the — 


Pots on one fide in very wet Wea- 


-ther, and in a great Froft fet them 


under a warm Wall, Pale, or Hedge, 


and cover them with Peas-haulm, ~ 


Fe. obferving to lay a little old 


Dung round the Pots, to guard their 
Roots from the Froft. If this Care — 


be taken, the Flowers will fufficiently 
recompenfe for the Trouble, in their 
Numbers and Largenefs. 

The Peach-leav’d Bell - flowers 
may be raifed from Seeds, in the 
fame manner; or be increafed, by 
parting their Roots in Autumn, which 
is the moft expeditious Method : 
thefe are very hardy, and may be 
planted in open Beds or Borders 
where they will flower very ftrong, 
efpecially if their Roots are taken 
up and parted every other Year; 


for otherwife the Number of Heads © 


will render their Stems weak, and 
the Flowers f{mall: the double- 
flowering Sorts are only propagated 
by parting of their Roots, 

The Canterbury Bells are biennial, 


feldom lafting longer than the fe- | 
cond Year ; thefe therefore are only _ 
raifed by fowing their Seeds, the © 


beft Seafon for which is in the Be- 


ginning of Apri/, and in June the © 
Plants will be fit to tranfplapt; at 


which time you fhould prepare a Bed 
or two in a fhady Situation, where 


you mutt plant them at about fix” 


Inches Diftance every way ; and in 
September following you may plant 


them — 


‘ 
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_ them out into the Borders of the 


Flower - garden, where they will 
flower the May following ; and when 
they have ripened, their Seeds will 
die; therefore you muft fow every 
Year, to have a Supply of frefh 
Roots. 

The two Dwarf American Kinds 
are only propagated by Off-fets, their 
Seeds feldom ripening with us: they 
are hardy, and will endure in the 
open Air, provided they are planted 
in a dry Soil, and a warm Situation: 
the beit Seafon for parting their 
Roots is in Apri/; but they mutt 
not have too rich a Soil. 


The Canary Campanula is one of 


the mok beautiful Plants of theGreen- 
houfe, it producing its Flowers in the 
Depth of Winter; and continues 
them thro’ the Months of December, 
January, and February. This Plant 
is propagated by parting its Roots, 
the Seafon for which is in Fune, 
when thie Stems are quite decayed; 
and in doing of it, great Care fhould 
be taken not to break or bruife their 
Roots, which would endanger their 
decaying. The Soil in which thefe 
Roots fhould be planted, muft be 
one-third frefh Earth, a third-part 
Sand, and the reft Lime-rubbith; this 
fhould be well mixed and {creened, 
and if laid together half a Year be- 
fore it is ufed, that it may incorpo- 
rate, it will be the better. 

_ When you plant the Roots, give 
them a little Water to fettle the 
Earth about them ; but afterwards 
let your Waterings be very fparingly 


done, and but feldom repeated until. 


their Stems begin to advance; after 
which, they muft have a little more 
freely. The Stems of the Flower 


_ will begin to appear in Augu/?; and 
|. af the Roots are ftrong, will rife to 


eight or nine Feet in Height; and 
in November, or fooner, will begin 


to fhew its beautiful flame colour’d 
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Flowers. When thefe Stems begin 


to advance, you fhould remove the 
Plants into Shelter, to guard them > 
from morning Frofts, or great Rains; — 
and as the Weather grows colder, 
they muft be removed into a good 
Green - houfe, where they fhould 


have as much free Air as poflible in — .: 


open mild Weather. This Plant 
will require the fame Proportion of 
Heat as is allotted for the Ficoides, 
and will thrive in the fare Houfe 
better than among Orange-trees, 


c. 

The nettle-leav’d Bell -flowers 
are very hardy, and may be increafed 
by parting their Roots either in 
Spring or Autumn, and are proper 
for large open Borders. 

The Rampion is propagated in 
the Kitchen-garden, for its Root, 
which was formerly in greater Efteem 
in England than at prefent, altho’ 
the French are ftill very fond of it: 
the Seeds of this Plant fhould be 
fown in March, in a Bed of light 
dry Earth, very thin; and in May, 
when the Plants are come up, hoe 
them out, leaving them about four 
Inches {quare ; and during the Sum- 
mer keep them clear from Weeds, 
and the Winter following they will 
be fit for Ufe. 

The fix Sorts of Venus’s Look- 
ing-glafs are annual Plants; the 
Seeds of thefe fhould be fown in the 
Borders of the Flower-garden, where 
they are to remain; for they do not 
love tranfplanting. If the Seeds 
aré fown in 4pri/, the Plants will 
flower in Fune and Fuly; but if they 
are fown in Mézy, they will not flower 
till Augufi; fo that by fowing them 
at diferent times, there may be a 
Succeffion of them in Flower during 
ali the Summer-months: and if the 
Seeds are fown toward the End of | 
Auguft, upon a light warm Soil, the 
Plants wiil abide the Winter, and 

flower 


_ » The two Dwarf American Sorts 
_ will endure our common Winters in 

_ the open Air; but in fevere Frofts 
they are often deftroyed: therefore 
it will be proper to preferve fome 
Nae Plants of each Sort in Pots, which 


_ Hot bed-frame in Winter ; obferv- 

“ing to take off the Glaffes every 

» Day in mild Weather, that they may 

enjoy as much free Air as pofiible ; 

‘ and in hard Frofts the Glaffes may 
be covered with Mats, Straw, or Peas- 

;  haulm, to prevent the Earth in the 

; _ Pots from being frozen, which will 

he preferve the Plants in Vigour. 

ws CAMPHORA. Vide Laurus. 

: _ CAMPHORATA, Stinking 

Ground-pine. 

The Species are ; 


t; Campuorata hirjuta. C.B. 


Fairy ftinking Ground-pine. 

'.. 2. Campuorata glabra. C.B. 
Smooth flinking Ground-pine. 
/ Thefe Plants grow plentifully on 
fandy and rocky Soils near Mont- 
pelier, as alfo in Italy and Spain; 
but are feldom cultivated in Gar- 
dens. 

The firft Sort is reckoned amongft 
the officinal Plants in. the College- 
Difpenfatory; but at prefent is 
feldom ufed in Medicine. 

They may be propagated by Slips, 

H which fhould be planted in a fhady 
+ Border in 4pri/, juft as the Plants 


_ Begin to fhoot, obferving to water 
_. them frequently; and when the Ships 
_ aye taken good Root, they may 


de tranfplanted, with a Ball of Earth 
to their Roots, into a warm dry 
Border, or elfe into Pots, that they 


_ may be placed under a common - 


when the Plants are come up two 
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may be fheltered in’ fevere Frotts, 
otherwife they will be deftroyed. — 

They may alfo be propagated by 
Seed; but as they feldom perfeét _ 
their Seeds in this Country, the — 
other Method is always ufed to pro- 
pagate them here. 

CAMPION. Vide Lychnis. 

CANDLE-BERRY-TREE. Vide 
Myrica. . 

CANDY-TUFT. Vide Thlafpi. 

CANNA INDICA. Vide Can- 
nacorus. 

CANNABINA, Baftard-hemp. 

The Chara@Gers are; 

It is a Genus, whofe Flowers have — 
no Petals; but confit of a Number — 
of Threads, and are barren; for the ~ 
Seed is produced on Female Plants, — 
which have no wvifthle Flower; bat’ 
have membranaceous Seed - veffels, 
which inclofe triangular Secds, which 
are, for the moft part, oblong. 

The Species are ; 

1. Cannasina Cretica frudifera. —~ 
Tourn. Gor. Fruitful Baftard-hemp ~ 
of Candy. , ; 

2. CannaBina Cretica forifera, © 


Tourn. Cor. Male Baftard-hemp of 
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Candy. . 

Thefe two Plants both arife from ~ 
the fame Seeds, as is the Cafe with the 
Male and Female Plants of the com-- 
mon Hemp. They are Natives of the — 
Archipelago, from whence Dr. Tour- — 
nefort fent the Seeds to the Royal ~ 
Garden at Paris. They are hardy 
Plants, which may be propagated — 
by fowing their Seeds ona Bed of © 
frefh light Earth in the Spring; and — 
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Inches high, they fhould be care-— 
fully traniplanted into a Bed of frefh 
Earth, obierving to fhade and water — 
them until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they will — 
require no farther Culture, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds. At — 


Michaelmas the Plants willdie oe 


‘dl Oy agseeeeaaget 
to their Roots; fo they fhould re- 
main in theie Beds until the Begin- 
ning of March, at which time they 
fhould be tranfplanted out where 
they are to remain; where they 
fhould be placed at a good Diftance 


from each other, or any other Plants; — 


for they grow pretty large, and will 
form large Heads, if they are fuf- 
fered to remain many Years; fo 
that they fhould be placed at leat 
three Feet afunder. 

In the nativePlaces of theirGrowth 
they often rife to the Height of 
ten or twelve Feet ; but in Exg/and 
they feldom grow to more than half 
that Size: but when their Roots are 
very ftrong, they will fend forth fix 
or eight Stems from each Root, fo 
that they will occapy a large Space 
ef Ground ; but as there is no great 
Beauty in thefe Plants, there fhould 
be but few of them admitted for 
Variety. 

CANNABIS, Hemp. 

The CharaGers are ; 

It hath digitated or fingered Leaves, 
which grow oppofite to one another: 
the Flowers have no vifible Petals ; 
it 1s Male and Female, in different 
Plants. 

Cannas fativa. 
manured Hemp. 

This Plant is propagated in the 


ee te 


rich fenny Parts of Lincolnfbire,. 


in great Quantities, for its Bark, 

which is ufeful tor Cordage, Cloth, 

éfc. and the Seeds afford an Qil, 
. which is ufed in Medicine. 

Hemp is always fown on a deep 
moiit rich Soil, fuch as is found in 
Holland in Lincolnfbire, and the Fens 
in the Ifle of Z/y, where it is cul- 
tivated to great Advantage, as it 
might in many other Parts of Exg- 
land, where there is the like Soil; 
but it will not thrive on Clay, or 
fRitf cold Land: it is efteemed very 

_ good to deflroy Weeds, but it will 
t . 


in fome Places the Male Plants are 


poverith the Land; fo 
rop muit not be repeated — 
on the fame Ground. 
The Land on which Hemp isde- 
figned to be fown, fhould be \ B 
plowed, and made very fine by Tee 


vieft and brighteft-colour’d thould i 
be preferred, and particular Care — 
fhould be had to the Kernel of the 
Seed, fo that fome of them fhould 
be crack’d, to fee if they have the © 
Germ or future Plant perfect; for 


drawn out too foon from the Fe- 
male; 7. e. before they have im- 
pregnated the Female Plants with 
the Farina; in which Cafe, tho’ the 
Seeds produced by thefe Female ~~ 
Plants may feem fair to the Eye, ~ 
yet they will not grow, asis well — 
known’to the Inhabicants of Bicker, - 
Sainefoead, and Dunnington, three 
Parifhes in the Fens of Lincolufoire, 
where Hemp is cultivated in great 
Abundance, who have dearly bought =~ 
their Experience. 1 
When the Plants are come up, 
they fhould be hoed out in the fame 
manner as is prattifed for Turneps, 
leaving the Plants a Foot or fixteen 
Inches apart ;' obferve alfo to cut all. 
the Weeds, which if well perform’d, 
and in dry Weather, will deftroy 
them. This Crop will requireafe- | 
cond Hoeing about a Month after 
the firft, in order to deftroy the ) 
Weeds: if this be well performed, — 
it will require no farther Care; for 7 
the Hemp will foon after cover the 
Ground, and prevent the Growth of | 
Weeds. . mi) 
The firft Seafon for pulling the 
Hemp is ufually about the Middle 
of Auguf?, when they begin to pull 
what they call the Fimble-hemp, 
“which, 3 
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which is the Male Plants; but it 
would be much the better Method 
to defer this a Fortnight or three 
Weeks longer, until thefe Male 
Plants have fully fhed their Dut ; 
without which the Seeds will prove 
abortive, produce nothing if fown 
the next Year, nor will thofe con- 
cerned in the Oil-mills give any- 
thing for them, there being only 


empty Hufks, without any Kernels 


to produce the Oil. 

The fecond Pulling isa little after 
Michaelmas, when the Seeds are ripe: 
this is ufually called Karle-hemp: 
they were the Female Plants, which 
were left at the time when the Male 
were pulled. This Karle-hemp is 
bound in Bundles of a Yard Com- 
pafs, according to Statute-meafure, 
which are laid in the Sun for a few 
Days to dry; and then it is ftacked 
up, or houfed, to keep it dry, till 
the Seed can be threfhed out. - An 
Acre of Hemp on a rich Soil will 
produce near three Quarters of Seed, 
which, together with the unwrought 
Hemp, is worth from fix to eight 
Pounds. 

Of late Years the Inhabitants of 
the Briti/> Colonies in North Ame- 
rica have cultivated this ufeful Plant, 
and a Bounty was granted by Par- 
liament for the Hemp which was im- 
ported from thence ;. but whether 
the Inhabitants of thofe Colonies 
grew tired of cultivating it, or the 
Bounty was not regularly paid, I 
cannot fay; but whatever has been 
the Caufe, the Quantity imported 
thas by no means anfwered the Ex- 
pectation of the Public, which is 
greatly to be lamented ; becanfe as 

this Commodity is fo effential to the 
Marine, which fhould be the prin- 
cipal Object’ of this Kingdom, the 
being furnifhed with it from our own 
Plantations will not only fave the 
ready Money paid for it, but fecure. 
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to the Country an ample Supply at 
all times, without being"obliged to 
our Neighbours for it. 

CANNACORUS, The Indian 
flowering Reed. 

The CharaGers are ; 

It hath a knobbed tuberofe Root: 
the Leaves are long and nervous: the 
Flower confifis of one Leaf, is tubu- 
lous, and cut into fix Segments: thefe 
are fucceeded by roundifh membrana- 
ceous Veffils, which are divided into 
three Cells, each containing two or 
three round hard Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Cannacorus Jatifolius vul- 

garis, Tourn. The common broad- 


leav’d Indian Reed, with pale Flow- 


ers. 

2. Cannacorus Jatifolius vul- 
garis, foliis variegatis. 'The com- 
mon Indian Reed, with ftriped 
Leaves. : 

3. Cannacorus flore lutea pun- 
Gato. Tourn. The yellow fpotted 
Indian Reed. | 

4. Cannacorus flore coccineo 
Splendente. Tourn. The fine {carlet- 
coloured Indiaz Reed. 

5. Cannacorus ampliffimo folio, 
Jiore rutilo. Tourn. The largeft-leav'd 
Indian Reed, with redifh-coloured 
Flowers. 

6.Cannacorus anguffifolius, flore 
flavefcente. Tourn. WNarrow-leav’d 
Indian Reed, with yellow Flowers. 

Thefe Sorts are all propagated by 
Seeds, which muft be fown on an 
Hot-bed in March, and afterward 


‘ fhould be tranfplanted into Pots 


filled with good rich Earth, and, 
during the Summer-feafon, muft be 
plentifully watered, Thefe Plants, 
thus managed, will many times pro- 


duce Flowers the firft Seafon; but 


it is not till the fecond Year that 
they blow ftrong : in order to which, 
you fhould houfe them before the 
Froft pinches their Leaves, obferving 

to 
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| to give them but little Water in the 


Winter, and keep them intirely from 
the Froft. In May following, pre- 
pare a good rich Bed of Earth, and 
turn your Plants out of the Pots into 
this Bed, being careful not to difturb 
the Earth about their Roots, and 
giving them plenty of Water in dry 
Weather. When your Roots have 
once faftened themfelves into this 
Bed, they will grow vigoroufly, and 
produce many ftrong Stems ; which 
will flower much ftronger than thofe 
kept in Pots, and ripen their Seeds 
very well. 

The fcarlet Bloffom is by far the 
moft beautiful Kind ; tho’a Mixture 
of the yellow-{potted Sort will look 


. very agreeable; but the common 


pale-coloured Sort is hardly worth 
keeping, unlefs in Botanic Colle- 
ctions. 

This Sort will live through the 
Winter, in the open Air, if it is 
planted in a warm Situation, anda 
dry Soil; and will fend up Stems 
every Summer, four or five Feet high, 
and produce Flowers, and, in good 
Seafons, will perfec their Seeds very 
well; but in Autumn the Shoots 
and Leaves will decay to the Root, 
and will not fhoot again till the Mid- 
dle or End of May following: this 
has occafion’d their having been de- 
ftroyed by unfkilful Perfons, who 
fuppofed they were dead. 

‘Thefe Sorts may be alfo increafed 
by parting their Roots in the Spring ; 
but thefe Plants feldom flower fo 
well as Seedlings: and fince the 
Seeds are fo eafy to be obtain’d, it 
is hardly worth practifing, unlefs for 
the ftrip’d-leav’d Sort, which can be 
no other way increas’d. ‘The Inha- 
bitants of America call this Plant Jn- 
dian Shet, and fay, the Indians make 
ufe of this Seed inftead of Shot, to 


Shoot Wild-fowl, &c. 


/ 
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The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts 
make a fine Appearance in the time 
of their Flowering, which (if they 
are kept in Pots, and placed in a 
moderate Stove) will be from De- 
cember to the Middle of Aprif, and 
thefe will ripen their Seeds in Fune, 
fo that a Plant or two of each Kind 
are worthy of a Place in every 
Stove where Exotic Plants are pre- 
ferved. 

The fixth Sort produces Spikes of 
very large yellow Flowers, which 
make a fine Appearance: but this 
rarely flowers‘in England; for in 
feveral Gardens, where it has been 
long preferved, it has not flowered 
above once in four or five Years : 
this Sort is very apt to f{pread at the 
Root, where the Plants are not con- 
fined in Pots ; fo may be plentifully’ 
increafed by the Side-fhoots or Suck- 


ers. 


CAPERS. Vide Capparis. i 
CAPNOIDES, Podded Fumi- 
tory. 


The Charaéers are; 

The Leaves and whole Face of this 
Plant is like Fumitory ; but the Style 
of the Flower becomes a long taper 
Pod, which contains maay round foine- 


ing Seeds. 
CapnoipeEs. Zourn. Podded Fu- 
mitory. 


This is a pretty annual Plant, 
which may be fown in an open Bor- 
der in the Spring of the Year, where 
the Plants are to remain, either in 
the Borders of the Flower-garden, 
where they will make a pretty Shew 
for two or three Months together ; 
or in Beds, where they may be fown 
with other annual Plants, which are — 
preferved for Variety. The Seeds 
of this Plant, if fuffered to fhed up-. 

on the Ground, will furnifh you with 

Plants enough, without giving you — 

the Trouble to fow it any more. _ 
CAP- 


i ee A a a 


hee »APNORCHIS, Indian bulbous- 
Fay. sooted Fumitory. 

ny The Charaders are ; 

This hath the whole Face of Fumi- 
tory: the Root is fometimes tuberofe, 
Sometimes fealy, and at other times 
bulbous; the Flower confifis of two 
Leaves, is of an anomalous Figure, 
and hangs downward: the Pods are 
like thofe of Shepherd’s-pouch. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant ; wiz. 

Capnorcuis Americana. Boerh, 
dnd. American bulbous-rooted Fu- 
mitory. 

This Plant is propagated by part- 
ing its Roots, or from Seeds: it is 
not hardy enough to endure our 
Winters in the open Ground ; fo 
mait be put into Pots filled with 
light Earth, and houfed in Winier : 
the Flowers are fomewhat like thofe 
of Fumitory; and though none of 

the moft beautiful Plants, yet it de- 
ferves a Place in a good Garden. 

CAPPARIS, The Caper-bufh. 

The CharaGers are; 
_ Fts Flowers coafif? of four Leaves, 
which are expanded in form of a 
Rofe: the Fruit is flery, and, for 
the moft part, Jbaped like a Pear, in 
‘avhich are contained many roundifh 
Seeds. 
The Spectes are ; 
1. Capparis non fpinofa, fruGu 
- magore.C, B. The large-fruited Ca- 
per, without Thorns. 

2. CappaRis /pinofa, fructu mi- 
nore, folio rotundo.C. B. P. Prickly 
round-leav’d Caper, with a {mall 
-Fruit. 

3. Capparis folio acuto, 
P, Sharp-leav'd Caper, 

_4. Capparis Americana arbore- 
feens, lauri folio, fruciu longiffimo. 
‘Plum. Cat.. American 'Tree-caper, 
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Me _ with a Bay-leaf, anda long Fruit. 


5. Capparis alia arberefcens, 


dauri foliis, frucdu oblongo ovate, 


‘3 ad 
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6. Oo won wes Ancthead wee. 


Scens, lauro-cerafi foliis, frudiu ob- 


longo. American Tree-caper, with — 
Laurel-leaves, and an oblong Fruit. 
The firft, fecond, and third Sorts 
are common in the South of France, 
and in Jtaly, where they grow wild 
on the Walls, and old Ruins. 
Toulon they cultivate thefe Plants up- 
on the Walls, by fowing of their 


Seeds in the Holes of the Stone P| 


Walls, about three or four Feet from 
the Ground; fo that the Roots of 


-the Plants penetrate into the Joints — 


of the Walls, and from thence draw 
their Nourifhment. In-England i¢ 
is very difficult to preferve thefe 
Plants, efpecially if they are planted 
in Earth; for thefe Plants thrive 
much better in Rubbifh: fo that 
where any Perfon is defirous to cul- 
tivate them, they fhould be planted 
in Pots filled with Lime-rubbifh and 
Sand, and placed into a moderate 
Hot-bed, to forward their making 
new Roots ; after which time they 
may be expofed i in the open Air in 
Summer ; but in Winter they mutt 
be fheltered from fevere Froft, which 
will deitroy them. ‘The Stumps of 


thefe Plants ate generally brought | 


over in Plenty from Jtaly every 
Year, by the Perfons who bring over 
Orange-trees and Jafmines ; fo that 
they may be purchafed from them 
at a moderate Price, which is far the 
eafieft Method of being furnifhed — 
with thefe Plants; for the Seeds are 
not eafily obtained from abroad, nor 
do they fucceed very well with us. 


Although thefe Plants require Shele ~ is 
ter, when planted in Pots; yet they 5 


will endure the fevereft Cold of our 
Winter, if growing in a Wall. % 
There is a Buth of this Kind, now. 
growing in an Hole of a decay'd P 
Wall, in the Gardens of Camden” 
Hovis 


At 3 
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Hovfe at Kenfington, which hath en- 
dured. feveral Winters without any 
Shelter or Covering, and annually 
produces many beautiful Flowers, 
and fometimes, in good Seafons, will 
produce Seeds; though I do not re- 
member ever to have ieen them per- 
feéily ripe. 

The fourth, fifch, and fixth Sorts 
are Natives of America: the fourth 
and fifth were difcovered by Father 
Plumier in the, French Iflands; but 

the fixth was found by Mr. Robert 
Millar near Carthagena, in the Spa- 
nifh Weft-Indies, from whence he alfo 
fent me the other two Kinds. Thefe 
three Sorts may be propagated by 
Seeds, which fhould be fown in Pots 
filled with light fandy Earth, and 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obferving to water the Earth 
frequently, to forward the Vegeta- 
tion of the Seed. When the Plants 
| are come up, they fhould be each 
| tran{planted into a {mall Pot filled 
with light fandy Earth,and plunged 
}into the Hot-bed again, obferving 
| to fcreen them from the Sun, until 
) they have taken Root ; after which 
| time they muft have Air ard Water, 
| in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seafon, When the Plants have filled 
thefe {mall Pots with their Roots, 
|they fhoald be carefully taken our, 
and their Roots trimmed, and put 
into larger Pots, and plunged into 
ithe Hot-bed again. In Winter thefe 
‘Plants muft be removed into the 
and placed in the Bark-bed, 
where they fhould be treated after 
the manner directed for the Guajava; 
swith which Management thefe Plants 
jwill fucceed. 

CAPER-BEAN. Vide Fabago. 

CAPRARIA, Wild-liquorice, or 

Sweet-weed. | 

The Chara@ers are ; 
The Empalement of the Flower is 
f one Leaf, divided into four Parts, 
Vou l. 


Cus 
each of which is hollow like a Spoon: 
_ the Flower is alfo of one Leaf, which 
is divided into four or frve concave 
Segments, which are ioe : inthe. 
Middle is fituated the Ovary, attend- 
ed by four Stamina, which are fur- 
rounded by a great Number of {mall 
hairy Threads: the Ovary becomes a 
Fruit with one Cell, inclofing many 
Jmall Seeds. 
The Species are ; 

1. Carraria foliis alternis, co- 
roltis quinquefidis. Lin, Wild-liquo- 
rice, or Sweet-weed, with Leaves 
placed alternately, and the Flower 
divided into five Parts. 

2. CaPrarRia foliis ternis, corol- 
lis quadripartitis. Lin. Wild-liquo- 
rice, or Sweet-weed, with three 
Leaves at each Joint, and the Flower 
divided into four Segments. 

Thefe Plants are Natives of the 
Iflands in America, where they are 
troublefomeWeeds ; for, as they pro- 
duce great Quantities of Seed, when 
they have fcattered their Seeds, the 
Plants will come up in great Plenty : 
the fecond Sort has a {weet Tate 
when chewed, fomewhat like Liquo- 

Tice, which occafioned the Name of. 
Sweet-weed. 

Thefe Plants are preferved in Bo- 
tamic Gardens, in divers Parts of 
Europe» bat, as they have no great 
Beauty, they are feldom propagated 
in other Gardens. ’ 

They are propagated by Seeds, 
which muft be fown upon an Hot- 
bed in the Spring of the Year, and 
the Plants muft be brought forward 
by planting them upon a fecond Hot- 
bed ; and about the Middle or Lat- 
ter-end of une they may be tranf- 
planted either into Pots of rich Earth, 
or a warm Border, and may. then be 
expofed to the open Air, where they 
will perfect their Seeds in Augu/t : 
the fecond Sort may be preferved 
through the Winter in a good Stove; 

: | - but, 
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_ but, as it ripens its Seeds the firft 
Year, it is very feldom preferved 
longer. 

CAPRIFOLIUM Honeyfuckle. 

The Chara&rrs are; 

It hath a climbing Stalk, which 
twifis itfelf about whatever Tree 
frands near it: the Flowers are tubu- 
lous and oblong, confifting of one Leaf, 
ewhich opins toward the Top, and is 
divided into two Lips ; the uppermoft 
of which is again divided into two, 
and the lowermofi into many Segments: 


the Tube of the Flower is bent, jome-- 


what refimbling an Hunt/man’s Horn: 
they are produced in Clufiers, and are 
very /weet. 

The Species are ; 

1. CaPRIFOLIUM on perfolia- 
tum, fioribus altis. ‘The wild or Eng- 
glia white Honeyfuckle. 

2. CAPRIFOLIUM non perfiliatum, 
fore interius albo, rubro externe. 
Boerh, Ind. The Englifo red Honey- 
fuckle. 

3..CAPRIFOLIUM non perfeliatum, 
Soliis finuofis. Tourn. Qak-leav’d wild 
Honeyfuckle. 

4. CAPRIFOLIUM non perfoliatum, 
Soltis fiauofis FP wvariegatis. ‘The 
ftrip’d Honeyfuckle,with cut Leaves. 

5. CaPRiFOLIUM zon perfoliatum, 
Soltis ex luteo variegatis. ‘The com- 
mon Honeyfuckle, with yellow- 
ftrip’d Leaves. 

6. CapriFoLiuM Italicum perfo- 
liatum precox. Briff. The French 
or early white Honeyfuckle. 

7. CAPRIFOLIUM Italicum. Dod. 
The Jtalian Honeyfuckle. 

8. CaPpRiFOLIUM Germanicum, 
Jrore rubello, ferotinum. Broff. Late 
~, Honeyfuckle. 

CaPRIFOLIUM Germanicum, 
deus Jpeciofius. Dutch Honey- 
fuckle. 

10. ‘CapriroLium  perfoliatum 
JSemper-virens, floribus fpeciofius.Ever- 
green Honeyluckle. 


“mon Sort is but fmall. 
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The firft, fecond, and third Sorts 
of Honey fuckles are found growing _ 
in the Hedges, in many Parts of 
England : indeed the third Sort is fel- ~ 
dom found, and, I believe, is no 
more than an accidental Variety of 
the two former. I have found feve- 
ral times Plants of this Kind in the — 
Woods, which I have planted in the 
Phyfic-garden,where they now grow, 
and itill continue to produce indent- 
ed Leaves: the Shoots of this Sort 
are much weaker than are thofe of 
the common Sort ; but, in other re- : 
fpects, the Variation from the com- — 
The two 
{trip'd Sorts are alfo Varieties of the — 
common; one having whole, the 
other indented Leaves. ‘Fhe early- — 
white, Jta/ian, late-red, and Dutch — 
Sorts, are Foreigners ; but have been — 
more cultivated in the Narferies 
about London, than thofe which are 
of our own Growth, and are much 
commoner in the Gardens than thofe. 
The early White is the firft Sort 
that flowers, commonly beginning 
in April; this is fucceeded by the 
Italian : then the Dutch and late red | 
Sorts follow ; the latter of which, 
during the time of flowering, is the 
mott beautiful of all the Kinds; for 
its Flowers are produced in very 
clofe Clufters,and every Shoot of the: 
Tree produces many Bunches; which 
flowering all together, renders it a_ 
very fine Shrub; but this feldom — 
lafts more than a Fortnight in Beau. |! 
ty ; whereas the Dutch Sort, which ~ 
produces its Bunches but thinly (its — 
Branches growing more difiufed), — 
continues flowering until prevented — 
by frofty Weather. ‘The ever-green 
Honeyfuckle begins to produce its — 
Flowers at the Beginning of June, 
and often continues flowering till 
Michaelmas ; which, together with 
its ever-green Leaves, renders ita — 
very valuable Shrub,» ie 

; The 
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The early White and Italian Ho- 
neyfuckles are not fo valuable as any 
of the other Sorts, becaufe they are 
foon paft flowering ; and when the 
hot Weather comes on, they are ge- 
nerally covered with black Lice, and 
their Leaves decay, fo that they have 
a bad Appearance moft Part of the 
Summer ; therefore a few Plants on- 
ly fhould be admitted, on account 
of their coming early to flower. 

The Engl wild Kinds are only 
proper to plant for climbing againit 
Trees, Walls, &c. for their Branches 
are too flender to fupport themfelves ; 
nor can they be trained with Stems, 
fo as to form Heads, as moft of the 
other Kinds will do; but rather in- 
cline, and trail upon the Ground ; 
which has been the principal Caufe 
of their not. being more propa- 
gated, 

The long-blowing Honeyfuckle, 
as it is generally called, is a Variety 
of the Dutch; from which it differs 
in the Colour of its Flowers; which, 
in the Dutch, are of a deeper Red, 
ef{pecially toward the Decay. This 
long-blowing Kind is more generally 
propagated in the Nurferies near 
London, than any other Sort, for its 

ong Continuance in Flower; the 
Plants being feldom deftitute of 
Flowers from the Middle of Fuze till 
he End of September; and thefe 
Plants are feldom infefted with Ver- 
min: but, in order to continue them 
in Flower fo long, the Branches of 
shefe Plants muft not be cut off, or 
ortened, until they are paft flow- 

ring. | | 
_ All thefe Sorts of Honeyfuckles 
ire propagated by laying down their 
; ranches at Michaelmas, which will 
ake Root by that time Twelve- 
nonths ; 
f from the old Plants, and planted 
pa Nurfery, at about three Feet 

ow from Row, and eighteen Inches 


) 


when they may be taken 
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afunder in the Rows, the better to 
train them up, either for headed 
Plants, ot for Creepers to plant 
againit Trees, Walls, Pales, &¥c. 
which in two Years time, at moft, 
will be fit for any of thofe Purpofes 5 
or they may be propagated by plant- 
ing Cuttings of the young Shoots at 
Michaelmas, in a fhady Border ; 
where they may continue till the M- 
chaelmas following; when they may 
be tranfplanted into Nurfery-beds (as 
was before directed): but the ever- 
green Honeyfuckle is difficult to in- 
creafe this way: therefore it would 
be better to propagate it by Layers. 

In taking Cuttings of any of thefe 
Sorts for planting, it will be the beft 
way to cut one Joint of the old 
Wood to the Bottom of each Cut- 
ting ; which is a fure Method to have 
them fucceed, for fcarce one of thefe 
will fail; whereas thofe which are 
taken from the Upper-part of the 
Shoots, will many of them mif-, 
carry. 

Thefe Shrubs: are very great Or- 
naments to {mall Quarters of flow- 
ering Shrubs, when train’d up to re- 
gular Heads, and the different Va- 
rieties being intermix’d therewith. 
Their long Continuance in Flower, 
together with the Beauty and Sweet- 
nefs of their Flowers, renders them 
as valuable Shrubs for fuch Purpofes 
as any we have; and they are no 
lefs valuable for planting againft the 
Stems of old Trees in Groves or 
Avenues ; where, if they are not too 
much overfhadowed by the Trees, 


-they will thrive and flower exceed- 


ingly. | 
The beft Seafon for cutting thefe 
Trees, to keep them in a regular 
Form, is about Michaelmas, foon 
after they have done flowering, that 
their Wounds may heal before Win- 
ter: and thisWork is beft performed 
with a Knife, obferving to cut be- 
Riz hind 
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hind a Leaf-bud; for how long fo- 
ever the Shoot is left beyond, it de- 
cays down to the Bud, and thereby 
becomes unfightly. They are ex- 
treme hardy, except the Ever-green, 
which is fuppos’d to be an Amertcan 
Plant ; and is fometimes, in very fe- 
vere Winters, apt to fuffer by the 
Froft, if planted in a Situation too 
much expos’d. 
CAPSICUM, Guizey Pepper. 
The CharaZers are; 


The Flowers confit of one Leaf, and 


are expanded like thofe of Night/bade: 
the Fruit is foft, fleshy, and membra- 
neous, and divided into tao or more 
Cells ; in which are contained many 
fiat kidney-shap d Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Capsicum filiguis longis pre- 
pendentibus. Tourn. Capficum with 
long hanging Pods. 

z. Capsicum filiquis recurvis. 
Dod. Capficum with long Pods, which 
turn up at the End, 

* 3. Capsicum Jatifolium, mali 
LE thiopici frufu magno conpreffe 

firiato, Americanum. Pluk. Broad- 

leav’d Capficum, with long com- 
prefs’d ftriated Pods, commonly call- 
ed, Bonnet Pepper. 

4. Capsicum Africanum, frudu 
pyramidali pendulo rugofiffimo. Afri- 
can Capficum, with pyramidal rough 
hanging Pods. 

; §. Capsicum Africanyum, frudiu 
pyramidal: rugofiffimo, plerumque ere- 
cto. African Capficum, with pyra- 
midal rough Pods, for the moit part 
growing erect. 

6. Capsicum fruGu non acri, ru- 
— gofo longo pendente rubro. Tefochilli 

Hern. Capficum with long hanging 
red Pods, which are not hoc. 

7. Capsicum /rudu cordiformi, 
plerumque nutante, rubro. Capficum 
with heart-fhaped red Pods, for the 
moft part hanging downwards. 


8. Capsicum frudu pyramidato — 


croffa, plerumque ereéto, rubro, Cap- 
ficum with pyramidal thick red 


Pods, for the moft part growing up- — 


right. 

g. Capsicum frudu oblongo nune 
erecio, nunc nutante, rubro. 
cum with oblong red Pods, growing 
fometimes ereét,and fometimes hang- 
ing. 

10. Carsicum fruGu rotundo ma- 
jore, nunc ercéto, nunc nutante, ru- 


bro. Capficum with large round red ~ 
Pods, growing fometimes erect, and — 


fometimes hanging. 


11. Capsicum frudtu flavo py- © 
ramidato oblongo, nunc erecto, nunc nu- 4 
tante. Capficum with oblong pyra- — 
midal yellow Pods, growing fome- — 
times erect, and fometimes hang- — 


ing. 


times hanging. 


13. Capsicum frudu olivario “ 
erelio. Upright olive-fhaped Cap- — 
ficum. ) 


14. Capsicum frudu parvo py-~ 
Cap- 4 
ficum with {mall red Pods growing © 
ere€t, called by the Inhabitants of — 


Sloan. 


ramidali ereéla rubro. 


the We eft- -Indies, Barbary Pepper. 


15. Capsicum frudu parvo ro- 
tundo acerrimo. Sloan. Capficum with — 


{mall round Pods, which are very 


hot, call’d by the Inhabitants of the 


We/-Indies, Bird: pepper. i 

16. Capsicum Americanum, iz 
Gu rotundo ceraforum forma. Plaka 
American Caphcum, with round 
cherry-fhap’d Fruit. 

17. Capsicum Americanum lati« | 
folium, fruciu oblongo ereéa candido. 
Broad-leav’d American Capficum, - 
with oblong white Pods growing — 
erect, i 

58. Cars 


Capfi- 


12. Capsicum fru&u cordiformi, 
nunc ercéto, nunc nutante, flavo. Cap- — 
ficum with heart-fhap’d yellow Fruit, — 
growing fometimes erect, and fome- — 


i 

18. Capsicum fru&u maximo ob- 
Jongo rugofo, plerumque nutante, ru- 
bro. Capficum with large oblong 
red rough Pods, for the moft part 
hanging downwards. 

Thefe Sorts of Capficums are 
fown in many curious Gardens with 
other annual Plants, in Hot-beds, 
and require to be treated after the 
fame manner as was directed for the 
Amaranthus; and, in the Autumn- 
feafon, make a very pretty Diver- 
fity, being intermixed therewith. 
They are all tolerably hardy, and 
may be planted abroad toward the 
End of May, or the Beginning of 
Fune, either in Pots, or open Bor- 
ders, where they will ripen their 
Fruits very well; except the third, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, fix- 
teenth, and feventeenth Sorts, which 
are tenderer, and muft be brought 
forward under Glaffes, otherwite 
their Fruit will not come to good. 
The thirteenth, fourteenth, and ff- 
teenth Sorts will remain for feveral 
Years, and form handfome Shrubs, 
if you take proper Care to preferve 
them in the Stove in the Winter; 
during which Seafon their Fruits 
will remain and ripen, and appear 
very beautiful. Indeed, I believe, 
all the Sorts may be preferved over 
the Winter, were we to take off a 
Part of their Fruits, before they are 
grown fo big as to exhauft the 
Strength of the.Plant ; and obferve 
to houfe them in time: but as they 
perfect their Fruit fo eafily in one 
Summer, it is feldom practis’d but 
with thofe Sorts that do not fo rea- 
dily ripen their Seeds. 

The Fruit of thefe Plants, though 
at prefent of no great Ufe in Exg- 
land, yet the eighteenth Sort affords 
one of the wholiomeft Pickles in the 
World, if they are gathered young, 
before their Skins grow tough. The 
Anhabitants of the Weff-Indics eat 
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great Quantities of this Fruit raw, 
not only while it is green, but alfo 
when it is fully ripe ; at which time 
it is fo very acrid, as to caufe an 
extraordinary Pain in the Mouth and 
Throat of fuch Perfons as are not ac- 
cuftom’d to eat it. 

The Inhabitants of the Wef- Indies 
make great Ufe of the Bird-pepper ; 
which they dry, and beat to a Pow- 
der, and mix with other Ingredients, 
which they keep by them at all 
times for Sawce, and ufe it inftead 
of Pepper ; of which they fend fome 
of thefe Pepper-pots to England, by 
the Name of Cayan Butter or Pep- 
per-pot ; and are by fome of the Eng- 
life People mightily efteem’d. 

CARACALLA. Vide Phafeolus. 

CARDAMINDUM. Vide Acri- 
viola. 

CARDAMINE, Ladies-fmock. 

The Chara&ers are; 

The Flower confifts of four Leaves, 
awhich are fuccceded by narrow Pods, 
which, when ripe, roll up, and caft 
forth their Seeds : the Leaves are, for 
the mof? part, wing'd. 

The Species are 5 

1. CARDAMINE pratenfis, magno 
lore purpurafcente. Tourn. Common 
Ladies-{mock, with purplifh Flow- 
ers. 

2. CARDAMINE pratenjis, magno 
fore albo. Tourn. Common Ladies- 
fmock, with white Flowers. A 

3. CARDAMINE pratenfis, maguno 
fiore pleno. Tourn. ‘The double La- 
dies-{mock. 

4. CARDAMINE impatiens, vulzo 
Siam minus. Ger. Emac. Impatient 
Ladies-fmock. 

5. CARDAMINE impatiens altera 
hirfutior. Raii Syn. The other rough 
impatient Ladies fmock. 

6, CarDAMINE fore majore, cla- 
tior. Tourn. Taller Ladies-{mock, 
with a larger Flower 
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7. Carvamine Sicula, foliis fu- 
ygaria.Tourn. Sicilian Ladies-{mock, 
with Fumitary-leaves. 

8. CARDAMINE montana, afari 
Solio. Tourn. Mountain Ladies-fmock, 
with an Afarabacca-leaf. 

9g. CaRDAMINE Alpina minor, re- 
Seda folio. Tourn. Small Ladies- 
{mock of the 4/ps, with a bafe wild 
Rocket:-leaf. 

10. CarDAMINE hirfuta, chelido- 
nii folio, flore purpurafcente. Tourn. 
Hairy Ladies-f{mock, with a Celan- 
dine leaf, and purplifh Flower. 

11. CaRDAMINE glabra, chelido- 
nii folio. Tourn. Smooth Ladies- 
Smock, with a Celandine-leaf. 

12. CARDAMINE Alpina prima tri- 
folia. Cluf. The firft three-leav’d 
Ladies-fmock of the d/ps. 

13. CarDAMINE Greca, chelido- 
nit folio rarius §F profundius incifo, 
Jrore albo. Tourn. Cor. Greek Ladies- 


“fmock, with a Celandine leaf, that 


has but few and deep Jags, anda 
white Flower. 

The two firft Sorts are common in 
moft of the moift Meadows in Exg- 
dand: they flower the Beginning of 
May ; and although there is no great 
Beauty in thofe Flowers, yet Ithought 
proper to mention them, in order to 
introduce the third Sort, which isa 
very beautiful Plant, continuing a 
long time in Flower ; and is a very 
proper Plant for cold North Borders, 
or a wet Soil, where few others will 
grow ; and hereby we may render 
the pooreft and worft Soil produéttive 
of Beauties, did we but carefully at- 
tend to the adapting proper Plants 
for it, and not endeavour to force 
jt to produce Things which require 
a quite contrary Soil, The firft Sort 
is fometimes ufed in Medicine. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts grow 
wild in Exg/and; but are fometimes 
allowed a Place in Gardens for Va- 


siety-fake. When the Seeds of thefe 
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Plants are ripe, the Pods burft on the 
firft Touch, and fcatter the SeedsaHl 
around. If thefe Plants are putina 
fhady Border, and permitted to fhed 


their Seeds,they will maintainthem- 


felves- without any Care. 

The fixth Sort grows in marfhy 
Places, and in ftanding Waters ; 
therefore is rarely kept in Gardens. 

The feventh Sort is not a Native 
of England; yet will endure the fe- 
vereft Cold of this Climate in a warm 
Border ; where, if it be permitted 


“to fhed its Seeds, it will maintain its 


Place without any farther Care. 

The other Sorts are Natives of 
the 4/ps and Pyrenean Mountains (ex- 
cept the laft, which was difcovered 
by Dr. Tournefort in Greece). They 
are all extremely hardy : their Seeds 
fhould be fown foon after they are 
ripe, in a moift fhady Situation ; 
where the Plants will foon appear, 
and will require no other Care, but 
to clear them from Weeds ; and if 
their Seeds are permitted to fcatter, 
the Plants will come up better, than 
if fown. Thefe Varieties are pre- 
ferved in Botanic Gardens; and fome 
of them merit a Place in fome fhady 
Part of every curious Garden, for 
their odd manner of cafting forth 
their Seeds on the flighteft Touch, 
when the Pods are ripe ; which often 
furprifes Strangers, who attempt to 

ather the Seeds. 

CARDIACA, Motherwort. 

The CharaGers are ; a 

It hath a labiated Flower confift- 
ing of one Leaf, whofe Upper-lip is 
imbricated (with Pieces laid one over — 
another in the manner of Tiles) ; and — 
is much longer than the Under-lip, © 
which is cut into three Parts: out of 
the Flower cup arifes the Pointal, at- © 
tended with four Embryos, which af- 
terward become fo many angular ~ 
Seeds: to which may be added, The 
Flower-cup is befet with fnall § it Mh 

on 
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The Species are; 

tCarviaca. F.B. 3. 320. 
Common Motherwort. 

2. Carpiaca flore albo. Tourn. 
Motherwort with a white Flower. 

Carviaca crifpa. Raii Hift. 
Curled Motherwort. 

4. Carpiaca maxima villofa. 
Amm. Greatett hairy Motherwort. 

Dr. Linnzus has joined the com- 
mon Sort to his Genus of Leonxurus; 
but I think not very properly. 

Thefe Plants are preferved in Bo- 
tanic Gardens for the fake of Va- 
riety. The firft is often found wild 
in Exgland; but it is only near Gar- 
dens from whence it was ejected. The 
fecond is a Variety: of the firlt, from 
which it only differs in Colour of 
the Flower. The third Sort differs 
from the two former, in having fine 
curled Leaves. 

All thefe are very hardy Plants, 
which will fow themlelves where- 
ever they are introduced, fo as to 
become Weeds in the Place. The 
Seeds of thefe Plants may be fown 
the Beginning of March, on almoft 
any Soil, or in any Situation; where 
the Plants will come up in Apri/, 
and, if kept clear from Weeds, will 
thrive exceedingly. When they are 
large enough to tranfplant, they 
fhould be removed, and planted 
eighteen Inches or two Feet afun- 
der, becaufe they will grow pretty 
large. If the Weather fhould prove 
dry, when they are tranfplanted, they 
fhould be watered, until they have 
taken new Root; after which time 
they will require no farther Care, 
than to keep them clear from Weeds; 
and the iecond Year they will flow- 
er, and produce ripe Seeds. The 
firft Sort, being a medicinal Plant, is 
pretty much cultivated in the Phyfic- 
gardens near London; from whence 
the Markets are fupplied with the 
Herb. The other three Sorts are 
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only preferved in Botanic Gardens 
for the fake of Variety. 
CARDINALS FLOWER. Vide 


‘Rapuntium. 


CARDUUS, The Thiftle. 

The CharaéGers are; 

The Leaves grow alteruately on the 
Branches, and are prickly: and the | 
Heads are, for the moft part, fgua- ~ 
mofe and prickly. 

The Species are ; 

. Carnuus albis maculis nati 
bee abheecii. C. B. The milky of 
holy Thiitle 

z. Carpuus nutans. F.B. The 
mufk or nodding Thittle. 

3. Carouus erio-ephalos. Dody 
The woolly-headed Thiftle. 

4. Carouus galafices. F. B. 3. 
54. The milky Thiitle. bad 

5. Carpuus humilis alatus, five 
carduus Marie ennuus, folio lituris 
obfeuris notato. H. Cath. Dwarf an- 
nual Ladies-thifile, with winged 
Stalks, and dark {potted Leaves. 

6. Carbuws tomentofus, acanthe 
folio, vulzaris. Tourn. Common 
Cotton-thiftle. 

7. Carpuus frellatus, five calci- 
trapa. ‘Ff. B, Common Star - thi- 
ftle. 

8. Carnuus frellatus, fiwe calcie 
trapa, flore albo. H.R. Par. Star- 
thiltle, with a white Flower. 

g. Carnuus, fex polyacantha vul- 
garis. Tourn. The fuppofed true 
Fith-thiftle. 

10. Carpuus Creticus tomento- 
Jus, acanthi folis, flare magne pure 
purafcente. Tourn. Cor, Woolly Thi- 
{tle of Cazdy, with an Acanthus-leaf, 
and a large purplifh Flower. 

The three firft Sorts of Thiftles 
grow wild in many Parts of Exg- 
land; the firft commonly upon the 
Sea-coafts, and on the Side of Roads; 
and is fometimcs cultivated for the 
Table ; and when the Plants are full 
grown, they blanch them by tying. 
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“in feveral Parts of England. 
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ip of their Leaves, and earthing 
them: thefe whitened Plants are 
boiled, and, by fome Perfons, are 
greatly efteemed. The fecond is to 
€ met with upon arable Land in 
many Places; and the Jaft is lefs com- 
mon than either of the former, be- 
ing found but in few Places in Exg- 
Jand. Thefe, and all the other Sorts 
of Thiftles, may be cultivated by 
fowing their Seeds in the Spring in 
almoft any Soil; and will flower and 
feed the fecond Year, and foon after 
it moft of them being biennial 
Plants. The firft Sort is fometimes 
ufed in Medicine, and is called in the 
Difpenfatory, Carduus Mariz. 
The fourth Sort grows in Spaiz, 
Ttaly, and the South of France ; but 


~ will not endure the Cold of ourWin- 


ters, unlefs in a dry Soil,and a warm 
Situation. 

The fifth Sort is a Native of Si- 
cily; but if once planted in a Gar- 
den, and fuftered to fhed its Seed, 
will maintain its Place. 

The fixth Sort is very common 
upon the Sides of dry Banks, and 
other uncultivated Places, in divers 
Parts of Exgland. Of tnis Kind there 
gre a great Variety in France, Spain, 
ftaly, and other warm Countries ; 
many of which have been introduc’d 
into the Botanic Gardens for the fake 
of Variety ; but are not. allowed a 
Place‘in any other Gardens. 

The feyenth Sort is found on 
Dunghils, and the Sides of Banks, 
This 
Plant 15 greatly ufed in Fraxer, asa 
medicinal Herb; and is judged febri- 
fugous, vulnerary, and aperitive: of 
Yate Years it has been introduced 
among the medicinal Plants in Eng- 
Jand; but the Virtues are not fo ge- 
neraliy known, as in France, where 
it has been long in Ufe. 
~ All thefe Plants delight to grow 


“d A 
on barren uncultivated Places: fo 
whoever hath a mind to cultivate — 
any of the Species, fhould fow their — 
Seeds on a Bed of light undunged © 
Earth in the Spring of the Year, 
where they are defigned to remain ; 
for they do not thrive fo well when 
they are tranfplanted. When the 
Piants are come up, they fhould be 
thinned, fo as to leave them eighteen 


Inches or two Feet afunder ; and if 


they are kept clear from Weeds, it 


‘is all the Culture which they will re- 


quire. The fecond Year they will 
flower in Fune and Fuly, and in Au- 
guft they will perfect their Seeds, and 
the Roots will foon after decay: fo — 
that to have a Succeflion of thefe — 
Plants, their Seeds muft be fown ~ 
every Year. 

The ninth Sort is fomewhat ten- 
derer than the others; fo fhould have 
a warmer Situation ; otherwife it will 
be deftroyed, if the Winter fhould ~ 
prove fevere. This doth notfpread — 
fo much as the other Kinds; but 
will grow upright to the Height of 
four or five Feet; and having Leaves 
regularly placed-on the Stalks, from 
the Ground to their Heads, makes 
an agreeable Appearance, and me- ~~ 
rits a Place in a Garden for the fake 
of Variety. . i 

CARDUUS BENEDICTUS. & 
Vide Cnicus. "ag 

CARDUUS FULLONUM. 
Vide Dipfacus. P| 

CARLINA, The Carline- thi- 
ftle, By. 


The Charafers are ; . 


It hath for the moft part radiated 
Flowers, from whofe Dife arife many 
Florets, which ref? upon the Embryos 3 9 | 
but the plain Petals, which arifefrom 
the Crown, have no Embryo's fred ~~ 
to them: the Flower-cup is large and Vy 


prickl;, inclofing the Embryo’s : thefe 
Embryos afterward become Seeds, 
avbice 
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which have a Down adhering to 
them ; and each is feparated by an int- 
| bricated Leaf. 
“The Spectes are 5 

1. CarLina acaulos, magno flore 
albo. C. B. Carline-thiftle without 
Stalks, and a large white Flower. 

2. Carina acaulos, magno flore 
purpureo. C. B. Carline-thiftle with- 
out Stalks, and a large purple 
Flower. 

3. Carina flvefris vulgaris. 
Cluf. Common wild Carline-thiftle. 

4. Caruina acaulos, flore magno, 
radice perenni, Montis Aurei. H.R, 
Par. Perennial Carline-thiftle, with- 
out Stalks, of Mount d’Or. 

5. Carina acaulos gummifera. 
C. B. P. Gam-bearing Carline-thi- 
ftle without Stalks, commonly called, 
The white Chameleon. 

6. Carina caulefcens,magno flore 
albicante. C.B.P. Stalky Carline- 
thiftle, with a large whitifh Flower. 

7, CARLINA caulefecns, magno 
flore rubente.C. B. P. Stalky Carline- 
chiftle, with a large redifh Flower. 

8. Carina polycephalus alba. 
C. B.P. Many-headed white Car- 
line-thiftle. 

g. Carina fylvefiris, flore au- 
veo, perennis. H, L. Wild peren- 
nial Carline-thiftle, with a golden 
Flower. 

10. CaRLina fplwe/tris minor Hi- 
fpanica. Cluf. HH. Leifer wild Spa- 
ni/e Carline-thillle. 

11. Cartina patula, atraéyli- 
dis folio€S facie. Tourn. Low {pread- 
ing Carline-thiftle, with a Leaf, and 
the Face, of Diftatf thiftle. 

12. Cartina umbellata Apula. 
Tourn. Umbellated Carline-thiftle 
of Apulia. 

Thefe Plants grow in the South of 
France, in Spain, and in Italy: the 
third Sort grows wild in Exgland, 
upon chalky Hills, and uncultivated 
Places, 


All thefe Plants are preferved by 
the Curious in Botany, for the fake 
of Variety ; but they are feldom in- 
troduced into other Gardens, as they 
have no great Beauty; nor are they 
of any Ufe (except the fifth Sort, 
which is placed in the Catalogue of 
Simples annexed to the College Dif- 
penfatory ; but is rarely ordered in 
Medicine), fo far as I could ever dif- 
cover: yet, as they are fometimes 
cultivated by curious Perfons, it was 
thought proper to enumerate their 
feveral Varieties. 

They may all be propagated by 
fowing their Seeds in the Spring ona ~ 
Bed of frefth undunged Earth, where 
they are defigned to remain ; for, as 
they fend forth Tap-roots, they will 
not bear tran{planung fo well as 
moift other Plants. When the Plants 
appear above-ground, they fhould 
be carcfully weeded; and, as they 
grow in Size, they thould be thin- - 
ned, where they are too clofe, leav- 
ing them about ten Inches or a Foot 
afunder. 
thefe Plants will flower; but, unlefs 
the Summer proves dry, they rarely 
produce good Seeds in England ; and 
moft of them decay foon after they 
have flowered ; therefore it is pretty - 
dificuit to maintain thefe Plants in 


‘this Country. $ 


CARN ATION. /ide Caryophyl- 
us. 

CARPINUS, The Hornbeam or 
Hardbeam-tree. 

The Charafers are; 

It hath Leaves like the Elm or 
Beech-tree: the Katkins (or Male 
Flowers) are placed at remote Di- 
frances from the Fruit on the fame 
Tree: and the outward Shell of the 
Fruit 7s winged, 

The Species are; 

rt. Carpinus. Dod. The com 

mon Hoernbeam tree. 


2. Cag. 


The fecond Year moft of 
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2. Carrinus foliis ex lutco va- 
eiegatis, The ftrip’d Hornbeam. 

3. CarpPinus feu offrya, ulmo fimi- 
dis, frau racemofa, lupulo fimilis. 
C. B. The Hop Hornbeam. 

4.Carpinus Virginiana florefcens. 
Pluk.'The Virginian flowering Horn- 
beam. 

5. Carpinus Orientalis, folio mi- 
nori, fructu brevi. Cor. Inf?. Ealt- 
ern Hornbeam, with a fmaller Leaf, 
and a fhort Fruit. 

The firft of thefe Trees hath been 
often cultivated in the Nurferies, to 
make Hedges for Wilderneffes and 
Orangeries; but of late it hath net 
been fo much ufed for that Purpofe, 
the decay’d Leaves of the Tree con- 
tinuing on all the Winter, as do thofe 
of the Oak, rendering them very un- 
fightly in a Pleafure-garden ; which, 
together with the perpetual Litter 
their Leaves make, have a/moft 
brought them into Difufe for this 
Work, unlefs in large Wilderneffes, 
where the Hedges are train’d up to 
a great Height; for which Purpofe 
there is no’I'rce more ufeful, it be- 
ing avery toniile Plant, and may be 
kept thick from the Bottom to the 
Height of eighteen or twenty Feet ; 
and will refift the Violence of ftrong 
Winds the beft of any of the deci- 
duous Trees, and is of fpeedy 
Growth. The Timber of this Tree 
is very tough and flexible, and is of 
excellent Ufe to the Turners; as 
alfo for making Mill-cogs, Heads of 
Beetles, &¥c. and is very good Fire- 
wood. 

Thefe Trees may be rais’d from 
the Seeds, which fhould be fown 
early in the Autumn in a fhady Si- 
tuation ; where they will remain in 
the Ground until Spring, and often 
till the fecond Year, before they ap- 
pear; for which Reafon it is gene- 
rally propagated by Layers, which 
is the moft expeditious Method : the 
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Layers fhould be laid in Autumn, 
and will have taken fufficient Root 
to be tranfplanted the Autumn fol- 
lowing: at which time they fhould 
be tranfplanted into a Nurfery for ~ 
two or three Years ; where, if they 
are defign’d for Hedges, their Un- 
der-branches fhould not be taken off, 
but the Trees train’d flat for that 
Purpofe. Thefe Trees are very pro- 
per to make Hedges round the Quar- 
ters of Exotic Trees and Shrubs ;_ 
their Leaves abiding till the Spring 
before they fall off, will greatly 
fence off the cold Winds from the 
Quarters ; and what Leaves fall away 
in Autumn, fhould be fuffer’d to re- 
main upon the Surface of the Ground 
until Spring ; which will keep the 
Froft from penetrating fo deep into 
the Ground, as it would, were the 
Ground intirely bare. 

This Tree will grow upon cold 
barren expos’d Hills, and in fuch Si- 
tuations as few other Trees will; fo 
that it may be cultivated to great 
Advantage in fuch Places. 

The Hop Hornbeam fheds its 
Leaves in Winter, with the Elm, ~ 
and other deciduous Trees. This 
Tree, though but lately much known 
in England, yet is very common in 
Germany, growing promifcuoufly 
with the common Sort. This is 
much preferable to the common Sort 
for Hedges in a Pleafure-garden, up- 
On the account of its quitting its 
Leaves with other Trees ; and there- 
by doth not make fo much Litter in 
the Spring as the other, and will cut 
full as well. 

The Virginian flowering Horn- 
beam is ftill lefs common than the 
Jaft, and only to be feen in curious 
Gardens: it is equally as hardy as 
the other, and may be increas’d by 
Layers. 

This Sort will grow to the Height 
of thirty Feet, or more; and is of 

quicker 
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quicker Growth than either of the 
former Sorts: this fheds its Leaves 
in Autumn, about the fame time 
with the Elm ; and, during the time 
of its Leaves continuing, this Tree 
makes a good Appearance, being 
well cloathed with Leaves; which 
are of a deep ftrong green Colour, 
refembling more the Elm than the 
Hornbeam. 

The Eaftern Hornbeam is a Tree 
of humble Growth, rarely rifing 
above ten or twelve [eet high in this 
Country, fhooting out many hori- 
zontal irregular Branches ; fo can- 
not eafily be trained up to a Stem. 
The Leaves of this Sort are much 
{maller than thofe of the common 
Hornbeam, and the Branches grow 
clofer together ; therefore may be 
very proper for low Hedges, where 
_ they are wanted in Gardens; being 
a very tonfile Planer, and may be 
kept in lefs Compafs than almoft 
any other deciduous Tree. It is as 
hardy as any of the Sorts, and may 
be propagated in the fame manner ; 
bat at prefent it is rare in the Exg- 
life. Nurferies, 


CARROTS. Vide Daucus. 
_ CARTHAMUS,  Baftard - faf- 
fron. 


The Chara&ers are ; 
' This Plant agrees with the Thifile, 
in moft of its Chara&ers: but the 
Seeds of this are always deftitute of 
Down. 

The Speczes are ; 

1. CARTHAMUS officinarum, flore 
eroceo. Tourn. Battard-fafron, or 
Saf- flower. 

z. CaRTHAMUS Africanus frute- 
Jeens, folio ilicis, fore aureo. Boerb. 
Ind. Alt; Shrubby African Baftard- 
faffron, with an ever-green Oak- 
Jeaf, and a golden Flower. 

The firft Sort is very much culti- 
vated in many Parts of Germany for 
the Dyers Ufe, and is brought into 
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England from thence: it is there fown 
in the open Fields in the Spring of 
the Year; and when come up, they 
hoe it out thin, as we do Turneps, 
leaving the Plants about eight or 
ten Inches diflant every Way: thefe > 
Plants, as they grow, divide intoa 
great many Branches, each produce- 
ing a Flower at the Top of the 
Shoot, which, when fully blown, 
they cut or pull off, and dry ir, 
which is the Part the Dyers make 
ufe of : and this is fometimes mixed, 
with Saffron; to which, if it be 
rightly dried, and artfully mixed, 


it is fo alike, as not to be diftin- 


guifhed but by good Judges. _ 

This Plant was formerly. culti- 
vated in England, particularly in 
Gloucefterfoire, where, they fay, it 
did very well: tho’, I am fatisfied, 
it muft be a very good Seafon, if 
it ripens Seeds well in England; for 
the Flower-heads are fo clofe and 
compact, that if, in the Seafon of 
the Seeds Formation, there happen 
to be wet Weather, this enters the 
Bloffoms of the Florets, and is fel- 
dom dried away before the tender 
Seeds are deftroyed ; and altho” the 
Seeds fhall many times feem very fair 
and good to outward Appearance, 
yet, upon breaking them, they are 
hollow, and deflitute of Kernels, 
This Seed is fometimes ufed in Me- 
dicine; therefore fuch People a; pur- ' 
chafe it for that Purpofe, fhould be 
careful that they be found. The 
Flowers of this Plant, which are the 
Part the Dyers ufe, have been fome- 
times put into Puddens, to colour 
them ; and at the time when it was 
cultivated in Angland, the poorer 
Sort of People in the Country ufed 
to gather it for that Purpofe, until 
they put in fuch Quantities into 
their Puddens, that it purged them, 
which occahoned their leaving it: 
Ou, 
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The fecond Sort is a Native of 
the Country about the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence it was brought 
into the Gardens in Ho/land: this 
muft be placed in a Green-houfe in 
Winter, being too tender to live in 
the open Air: it may be propagated 
by Cuttings taken off in <Augu/, 
when the Shoots are hardened, and 
become woody, for thofe which are 
tender feldom: fucceed well: thefe 
Cuttings fhould be placed in a thady 
Border, and frequently refrefhed 
with Water, and in fix Weeks they 
will have taken good Roots, when 


“they muft be planted in Pots to be 


fheltered in Winter: it may alfo be 
propagated by Seed. 

This Sort wiil grow about four 
Feet high, and have woody Stems; 


but the Leaves are prickly like 


Thiftles, and the Flowers are not 
much unlike thofe of the common 
Sort, but fmaller. 

CARUI, Caraway. 

The Charafers are; 

kt hath winged Leaves, which are 
ext into fmall Segments, and are 
placed oppofite on the Stalks, having 
no Foot/talk: the Petals of the Flower 
are bifid, and fhaped like an Heart: 
the Seeds are long, flender, /mooth, 
and furrow d. 

The Species are ; 

1. Carut. Cefalp. The com- 
mon Caraway. 

z. Carut femine majore. Vaill. 
The large-feeded Caraway. 

3. Carul foliis tenuiffimis, af- 
phodeli radice. Tourn. ‘The nar- 
roweft-leav’d Caraway, with Afpho- 
del-roots. 

4. Carui Alpinum. C. B.  Al- 
ine Caraway. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is fome- 
times found wild in England, in 
rich moilt Paftures, efpecially in 
Holland in Lincolnfhire. ‘The other 
Sorts have been fent from Abroad, 
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and aré only cultivated in curious 
Gardens of Plants. 

Thefe Sorts may be all cultivated 
by fowing their Seeds in the Spring 
of the Year in a moift rich Soil; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they fhould be hoed out to about fix 
Inches fquare, which will greatly 
ftrengthen them, and promote their 
Seeding plentifully : in Autumn their 
Seeds will ripen, at which time the 
Plant fhould be cut, and laid upon 
Mats to dry; and then it may be 


‘beaten out, and dried, when it may 


be put up for Ufe. Thefe Seeds 
are ufed in Medicine, as alfo in the 
Confectionary, for making Seed- 
cakes, &¢. The firft Sort only is 
what is ufed; tho’ the Seeds of the — 
fecond feem to be full as good, and 
are much larger and fairer than the 
firft. The other Sorts are only 
kept in Collections of Plants, to in- 
creafe their Numbers. — 

CARYOPHYLLATA, Avens, 
or Herb-bennet. 

The Chara&ers are; 

It hath pennated or winged Leaves, 
fomewhat like thofe of Agrimony : 
the Cup of the Flower confifis of one 
Leaf, which is cut into feveral Seg- 
ments: the Flower confifis of five ~ 
Leaves, which fpread open in form of 
of a Rofe: the Seeds are formed into 
a globular Figure, each of which — 
hath aTail to it: the Reots are per- — 
ennial, and fmell freet. 

The Species are 5 Bt 

1. CaRYOPHYLLATA vulgaris. — 
C. B. Common Avens. | 

z. CARYOPHYLLATA montana, 
flore luteo magno. F. B. Mountain 
Avens, with large yellow Flowers. 

3. CARYOPHYLLATA montana 
purpurea. Ger. Emac. Mountain 
Avens, with purple Flowers. 

4. CARYOPHYLLATA mentdna, 
frore luteo nutante. C.B. Mountain 
Avens, with yellow nodding Flowers. 

5. Caryo- 
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5.CaryorHyLiaTa Alpina, cha- 
madryos folio. Hift. Oxon. Moun- 
tain Avens, with Germander-ieaves. 

6. CaryorHyLiara vulgaris, 
majore flore.C. B. Avens with large 
Flowers. 

7. CARYOPHYLLATA pentaphyl- 
lea. F.B. Cinquefoil Avens. 

8. CarnyYOPHYLLATA Virgixiana, 
- albo flore minore, radice inodora. H. L. 
Virginian Avens, with fmall white 
Flowers, whofe Roots have no 
Scent. 

The firft, third, fourth, fixth, and 
feventh Sorts are found growing 
wild in England, Scotland, and Jre- 
land; but the fecond Sort was brought 
from the 4/ps, and the eighth from 
Virginia: the fifth Sort has been 
found in Scotland ; buts very rare: 
thefe Sorts may be all cultivated in 
a Garden, by tranfplanting their 
Roots from the Places of their 
Growth, into a moift fhady Part of 
the Garden, where they will thrive 
exceedingly; which is the beft Me- 
thod to procure them ; for their Seeds 
commonly remain one Year in the 
Ground before they appear. The 
firft Sort, which is generally ufed 
in Medicine, is fo common in Exg- 
land, that it hardly deferves a Place 
‘ina Garden, becaufe, if the Seeds 


are permitted to fcatter, it will be- 


come a troublefome Weed; but the 
fecond, third, fourth, and fixth Sorts 
are worthy a Place in fome moift 
fhady Border, where few other things 
will grow; and ferve to add to the 
Variety, efpecially fince they re- 
quire no Care or Trouble in their 
Culture, but only every Michaelmas 
to divide and tranfplant their Roots. 

CARYOPHYLLUS, Clove-gil- 
liflowers or Carnations. 

The CharaGers are ; 

It hath an intire oblong cylindrical 
Smooth Cup, which is indented at 
the Top: the Petals of the Flower 
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are narrow at Bottom, and broad at 
the Top, and are, for the moft part, 
laciniated, or cut, about the Edges: 
the Seed-veffel is of a cylindrical 
Figure, containing many flat rough 
Seeds. 

This Genus may be divided into 
three Claffes, for the better explain- 
ing them to Perfons unacquainted 
with Botany; which alfo will be as 
neceflary for the right underitanding 
their Culture. . ‘ 

1.CaryvoPHyLLus hortenfis. The 
Clove-gilliflower, or Carnation. 

z. CaryoPruyLius  ftenuifolius 
plumarius, or Pinks. 

3. CaryroruyLius barbatus, or 
Sweet-Williams. 


I fhall treat of thefe three Claffes 


fingly, that I may the better explain 
their feveral Methods of Culture: 
and firft, I fhall begin with the Car- 
nation or Clove-gilliflower ; thefe 
the Florifts diftinguifh again into 
four Claffes. | 

The firft they call Flakes; thefe 
are of two Colours only, and their 
Stripes are large, going quite thro’ 
the Leaves. 

The fecond are called Bizarrs; 
thefe have Flowers ftriped or va- 
riegated with three or four different 
Colours, in irregular Spots and 
Stripes. 


The third are called Piquettes ; 
thefe Flowers have always a white 


Ground, and are fpotted, or pounced, 
as they call it, with fcarlet, red, 
purple, or other Colours. 

The fourth are called Painted- 
Ladies; thefe have their Petals of 
ared or purple Colour on the Up- 
per-fide, and are white underneath. 

Of each of thefe Claffes there are 
numerous Varieties; but chiefly of 
the Piquetts, which fome Years ago 


were chiefly in Efteem with the 


I 


Florifts; but of late Yearsthe Flakes © 


have been in greater Efteem than 
any 
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any of the other Kinds... To enu- 
merate the Varieties of the chief 
Flowers in any one of thefe Claffes, 
would be needlefs, fince every County 
produces new Flowers almoft every 
Year; fo that thofe Flowers which 
at their firft raifing were greatly 
valued, are in two or three Years 
become fo common, as to be of little 
Worth, efpecially if they are de- 
fe€tive in any one Property: there- 
fore, where Flowers are fo liable to 
Mutability, either from the Fancy 
of the Owner, or that better Kinds 
are yearly produced from Seeds, 
which, with good Florifts, always 
take place of older or worfe Flowers, 
which are turned out of the Gar- 
den to make room for them, it 


would be but fuperfluous in this 


Place to give a Lift of their Names, 
which are generally borrowed either 
from the Names and Titles of No- 
blemen, or from the Perfon’s Name, 
or Place of Abode, who rais’d it: 
J fhall only beg Leave to mention 
two or three old-defcribed Sorts, by 
way of Introduction, and fhall then 
proceed. 

tr, Caropuytius altilis major. 
C.B, The Clove-gilliflower. 

2, CARYOPHYLLUS maximus ru- 
ber. C. B. The large baftard Clove- 
gillifiower. 

3. CARYOPHYLLUS maximus alter, 
lato porri folio. H.R. Par. ‘The 
broad -leav’d Carnation, or Gilli- 
flower. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is the true 
Clove-gilliflower, which hath been 
for a long time fo much in Ufe for 
making a cordial Syrup, (&c. of 
which there are two or three Va- 
rieties commonly brought to the 
Markets, which differ greatly in 
their Goodnefs; fome of them 
having very little Scent, when com- 
pared with the true Sort: the large 
Kind hath been much plenticr fome 


5. 

Years fince than at prefent: this 
ufed to burft the Pods, and their 
Petals hang loping about in fuch a 
manner, that the People did not 
care to buy them in the Market; 
which was the Reafon it hath not 
been cultivated fo much of late. 
The third Sort is only to be found 
in fuch {mall Gardens as raife great 
Quantities of thefe Flowers from 
Seed, to fupply the Markets in the 
Spring of the Year: this being a 
very hardy Kind, and their Leaves 
being fo broad, and the Plants fo vi- 
gorous, that the People who are 
wholly unacquainted with thefe 
Flowers, make choice of thefe as the 
moft promifing Plants; whereas they 
feldom have more than four or five 
Leaves in a Flower, and thofe are 
very {mall, and ill-colour’d: the frit 
of thefe, wiz. the Clove-gilliflower, 
is worthy of a Place in every good 
Garden; but of late there have been 
fo many new Kinds produced from 
Seeds which are very fine and large, 
that moft of the old Sorts have been 
excluded the Gardens of the Flo- 
rifts. 

Thefe Flowers are propagated 
either from Seeds, by which new 
Flowers are obtained, or from Layers, 
for the Increafe of thofe Sorts which 
are worthy maintaining: but I fhall 
firit lay down the Method of pro- 
pagating them from Seed; which is 


‘thus: 


Having obtained fome good Seeds, 
either of your own faving, or from 
a Friend that you can confide in; 
in the Beginning of April, prepare 
fome Pots or Boxes, according to 
the Quantity of Seed you have-.to 
fow: thefe fhould be filled with 
frefh light Earth mixed with rotten 
Neats-dung, which fhould be well 
incorporated together; then fow 
your Seeds, thereon, but not too 
thick, covering it about a Quarter of 
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an Inch with the fame light Earth, 
placing the Pots or Cafes fo as to 
receive the morning Sun only, till 
Eleven o’Clock, obferving alfo to 
refrefh the Earth with Water as often 
as it may need it: in about a 
Month’s time your Plants will come 
up, and if kept clear from Weeds, 
and duly watered, will be fit to 
tranfplant in the Beginning of Fune; 
at which time you fhould prepare 
fome Beds, of the fame Sort of Earth 
as was directed to fow them in, in 
an open airy Situation, in which you 
fhould plant them at about three 
Inches fquare, obferving to water 
and fhade them, as the Seafon may 
require, being careful alfo to keep 
them clear from Weeds: in thefe 
Beds they may remain until the Be- 
ginning of Augu/?, by which time 
they will have grown {o large as 
almoft to meet each other; then pre- 
pare fome more Beds of the like 
good Earth, in Quantity propor- 
tionable to the Flowers you have 
raifed, in which you fhould plant 
them at fix Inches Diftance each 
Way, and not above four Rows in 
each Bed, for the more conveniently 
laying fuch of them as may prove 
worthy preferving; for in thefe Beds 
they fhould remain to flower. 

The Alleys between thefe Beds 
fhould be two Feet wide, that you 
may pafs between the Beds to weed 
and clean them. When your Flowers 
begin to blow, you muit look over 
them to fee if any of them proffer 
to make good Flowers; which as 
foon as you difcover, you fhould 
lay down all the Layers upon them : 
thofe which are well marked, and 
blow whole without breaking their 
Pods, fhould be referved to plant 
in Borders to furnifh you with Seed ; 


-and thofe which burft their Buds, 


and feem to have good Properties, 


4thould be planted in Pots, to try 
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what their Flowers will be, when 
managed according to Art: and if 
is not till the fecond Year that you 
can pronounce what the Value of a 
Flower will be, which is in propor- 
tion to the Goodnefs of its Proper- 
ties: but, that you may be well 
acquainted with what the Florifts 
call good Properties, I fhall here fet 
them down. 

1. The Stem of the Flower fhould 
be ftrong, and able to fupport the 
Weight of the Flower without lope- 
ing down. 

2. The Petals, or Leaves of the 
Flower, fhould be long, broad, and 
ftiff, and pretty eafy to expand; or, 
as the Florifts term them, fhould be 
free Flowers. 

3. The middle Pod of the Flower 
fhould not advance too high above 
the other Part of the Flower. 

4. The Colours fhould be bright, 
and equally marked all over the 
Flower. 

5- The Flower fhould be very fult 
of Leaves, fo as to render it, when 
blown, very thick and high in the 
Middle, and the Ontfide perfedly 
round, 

Having made choice of fuch of 
your Flowers as promife well for the 
large Sort, thefe you fhould mark 
feparately for Pots, and the round. 
whole-blowing Flowers for Borders: 
then pull up all fingle Flowers, 
or fuch as are ill-colour’d, and not 
worth preferving, that your good 
Flowers may have the more Air and 
Room to grow ftrong : thefe having 
been laid, as foon as they have taken 
Root, which will be fome time in 
Auguff, they fhould be taken off, 
and planted out, thofe that blow 
large, in Pots, and the other in Bor- 
ders, as hath been already dire&ted. 

Of late Years the whole-blowing 
Flowers have been much more 
eficemed than thofe large Flowers 

which 
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which burft their Pods; but efpe- 
cially thofe round Flowers which 
have broad Stripes of beautiful Co- 
lours, and round Rofe-leaves, of 
which Kinds there have been a great 
Variety introduced from France, 
within thefe few Years; but as thefe 
French Flowers are extremely apt to 
degenerate to plain Colours, and be- 
ing much tenderer than thofe which 
are brought up in Exgland, there are 
not fuch great Prices given for the 
Plants now, as have been a few 
Years paft: from the prefent Tafte 
for thefe whole - blowing Flake- 
flowers, many of the old Varieties, 
which had been turned out of the 
Gardens of the Florifts, many Years 
ago, to make room for the large 
Flowers, which were then in Fafhion, 


have been received again; and large 


Prices have been paid of late for 
fach Flowers as fome Years ago were 
fold for one Shilling a Dozen, or 
Jefs ; which is a flrong Proof of the 
Variablenefs of the Fancies of the 
Florifts. 

But I fhall now proceed to give 
fome Directions for propagating thefe 
Flowers by Layers, and the-necef- 
fary Care to be taken, in order to 
blow them fair and large. 

The beft Seafon for laying thefe 
Flowers is in Fuze, as foon as the 
Shoots are ftrong enough for that 
Purpofe, which is performed in the 
following manner: after having 


‘ftript off the Leaves from the lower 


Part of the Shoot intended to be 
laid, make choice of a ftrong Joint 
about the middle Part of the Shoot, 
not too near the Heart of the Shoot, 
nor in the hard Part next the old 
Plant; then with your Penknife 
make a Slit in the Middle of the 
Shoot from the Joint upward half- 
way to the other Joint, or more, 
according to their Diftance; then 
with your Knife cut the Tops of 
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the Leaves, and alfo cut of the 
{welling Part of the Joint where the 
Slit is made, fo that. the Part flit 
may be fhaped like a Tongue: that 
outward Skin being pared off, which, 
if left on, would prevent their 
pufhing out of Roots; then, having 
loofened the Earth round the F!ant, 
and, if need be, raifed it with freth 


Mould, that it may be level with. 


the Shoot intended to be laid, left 
by forcing down the Shoot you {plit 
it off ; with your Finger make 
an hollew Place in the Earth, juft 
where the Shoot is to come, and with 
your Thumb and Finger bend the 
Shoot gently into the Earth, obferv- 


‘ing to keep the Top as upright as 


poflible, that the Slit may be open; 
and being provided with forked 
Sticks for that Purpofe, thruft it 
into the Ground, fo that the forked 
Part may take hold of the Layer, 
in order to keep it down in its pro- 
per Place; then gently cover the 
Shank of.the Layer with the fame 
Sort of Earth, giving it.a gentle 
Watering, to fettle the Earth about 
it, obferving to repeat the fame as 
often as is neceflary, in order to 
promote their rooting. In about 
five ot fix Weeks after this, the Layers 
will have taken Root fufficient to 
be tranfplanted; againft which time 
you fhould be provided with proper 
Earth for them, which may be com- 
pofed after the following manner: 
Make choice of fome good up- 


land Paiture, or a Common that is — E. 


of an hazel Earth, or light fandy 


Loam; dig from.the Surface of 
this your Earth about eight Inches 


deep, taking all the Turf wich it; 


let this be laid in an Heap to rotand — , 


mellow, turning it once a Month, 


that it may {weeten; then mixabout 


a Third-part ‘of rotten Neats-dung, 
or, for want of that, fome rotten 
Dung from a Cucumber or Melon- 


bed; © 


x 
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bed; let this be well mixed toge- 
ther; and if you can get it time 
enough before-hand, let them lie 
mixed fix or eight Months before 
it is ufed, turning it feveral times, 
the better to incorporate their Parts. 
Obferve, That altho’ I have men- 
tioned this Mixture as the beft for 
thefe Flowers, yet you muft not 
expect to blow your Flowers every 
Year equally large, in the fame 
Compofition : therefore fome People,’ 
who are extremely fond of having 
their Flowers fucceed well, alter their 
Compofitions every Year, in this 
manner; viz. one Year they mix 
the frefh Earth with Neats-dung, 
which is cold; the next Year with 
rotten Horfe-dung, which is of a 
warmer Nature, adding thereto fome 
white Sea-fand, to make the Earth 
lighter. 
_. But, for my part, I fhould rather 
advife the planting two or three 
Layers of each of your beft Kinds 
ina Bed of frefh Earth not over- 
dunged; which Plants fhould only 
| be fuffered to fhew their Flowers, to 
prove them right in their Kind ; 
and when you are fatisfied in that 
‘Particular, cut off the Flower-ftems, 
and don’t fuifer them to {pend the 
Roots in blowing; by which means 
you will greatly ftrengthen your 
Layers. And it is from thefe Beds 
I would make choice of fome of 
‘the belt Plants for the next Year’s 
blowing, always obferving to have 
a Succeffion of them yearly; by 
which means you may blow every 
‘Year fine, fuppofing the Seafon fa- 
vourable: for it is not reafonable 
to, fuppofe, that the [ayers taken 
from fuch Roots as have been ex- 
haufted in producing large Flowers, 
anid have been fore’d by Art beyond 
their natural Strength, fhould be 
able to produce Flowers equally ‘as 
Jarge as their Mother-root did the 
Sibert. - 
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Year before, or as fuch Layers as 
are frefh from a poorer Soil, and 
in greater Health, can do. But this 
being premifed, let us proceed to 


the Potting of thefe Layers, which, 
as I faid before, fhould be done in 


Augujt, or the Beginning of Sep- 


tember. 

The common Method ufed by 
moft Florifts is, to plant their Layers, 
at this Seafon, two in each Pot, the 
Size of which Pots are about nine 
Inches over in the Clear at the Top; 


in thefe Pots they are to remain for‘ 


Bioom; and therefore, in the Spring 
of the Year, they take off as much 
of the Earth from the Surface of the 
Pots as they can, without difturbing 
their Roots, filling the Pots up again 
with the fame good frefh Earth as 
the Pots were before filled with. 
But there is fome Difficulty in fhel- 
tering a great Quantity of thefe 
Flowers in Winter, when they are 
planted in fuch large Pots, which 
in moft Winters they will require, 
more or lefs: my Method therefore 
is, to put them fingly into Halfpeny 
Pots.in Autumn, and in the Middle 
of Ofober to fet thefe Pots into a 
Bed of old Tanners Bark, which has 
loft its Heat, and cover them with a 
common Frame, fuch as is ufed for 
raifing Cucumbers and Melons; and 
in one of thefe Frames, which con- 
tains fix Lights, may be fet an hun- 
dred and fifty of thefe Pots: it thefe 


Frames you may give them as much , 


free Air as you pleafe, by taking off 
the Lights every Day when theWea- 
ther is mild, and putting them on 
only im bad Weather, and great 


Rains: and if the Winter fhould. 


prove fevere, it is only the covering 
the Glaffes with Mats, Straw, or 
Peas-haulm, fo as to keep out the 
Froft, which will effectually pre- 
ferve your Plants in 
gours-6.. 88 8 
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In the Middle of February, if the 
Seafon is good, you muft tranfplant 
thefe Layers into Pots for their 
Bloom, which fhould be about feven 
or eight Inches over at the Top in 
the Clear; in the doing of which, 
obferve to put fome Pot-therds, or 
Oytter-fhells, over the Holes in the 
Bottoms of the Pots, to keep the 
Earth from flopping them, which 
would detain the Water in the Pots, 
to the great Prejudice of the Flowers: 


then fil thefe Pots about half-way - 


with the fame good Compoft as was 
before dire@ted, and fhake the Plant 
out of the fmalli Pots with all the 
Earth about the Roots; then, with 
your Hands, take off fome of the 
Earth round the Outfide of the Ball, 

and from the Surface, placing one 

good Plant exactly in the Middle of 
each Pot, fo that it may ftand well 
as to the Height, z.¢. not fo low 
as to bury the Leaves of the Plant 
with Earth; nor fo high, that the 
’ Shank may be above the Rim of the 
Pot; then fill the Pot up with the 
Earth before-mentioned, clofing it 


gently to the Plant wich your Hands, 


giving it a little Water, if the Wea- 
ther is dry, to fettle the Earth about 
it; then place thefe Pots in a Situa- 
tion where they may be defended 
from the North Wind; obferving 
to give them gentle Waterings, as 
the Seafon may require. 

_ In this Place they may remain till 
the Middle or Latter-end of 4ril, 
when you fhould prepare a Stage 
of Boards to fet the Pots upon, 
which fhould be fo ordered, as to 
have little Cifterns of Water round 
each Polit, to prevent the Infetts 
from getting to-your Flowers in 
their Bloom ; which if they are fuf- 
_ fered té do, will mar all your La- 
- bour, by deftroying all your Flowers 
in a fhort time: the chief and moft 


oe 
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mifchievous Infe& in this Cafe: is, 
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the Earwig, which will gnaw off alf 
the lower Parts of the Petals of the 
Flowers, which are very fweet, and 
thereby caufe the whole Flower to 
fall to Pieces: but fince the making 
one of thefe Stages is fomewhat ex~ 
penfive, and not very eafy to be 
underftood by fuch as have never 
feen them, | fhall defcribe a very 
fimple one, which I have ufed for 
feveral Years, which anfwers the 


Purpofe full as well as the beft and — 


mof expenfive one can do: Firft, 
prepare fome common flat Pans, 
about a Foot or fourteen Inches 
over, and three Inches deep; place 


thefe two and two oppofite to each — 
other, at about two Feet Diftance; — 
and at every eight Feet in length- ~ 


ways, two of thefe Pans: in each 
of thefe whelm a Flower-pot, which 
fhould be about fix Inches over at 
the Top, upfide down, and lay a 


flat Piece of Timber, about two — 
Feet and an half long, and three © 
Inches thick, crofs from.Pot to Pot, — 
till you have finifhed the whole — 


Length of your Stage; then lay © 


your Planks length-ways upon thefe ~ 
Timbers, which will hold two Rows — 


of Planks for the Size-pots which — 


were ordered for the Carnations: — 
and when you have fet your Pots © 
upon the Stage, fill the flat Pans” 
with Water, always obferving, as — 
it decreafes in the Pans, to replenifh — 


it, which will effe&tually guard your” 
Flowers againft Infeéts; for they do” 
not care'to fwim over Water; fo” 


that if by this, or any other Con-” 


trivance, the Paflage from theGround 
to the Stage, on which the ‘Pots are” 
placed, is) defended by-a Surface 0 
Water three or four Inches: broad,” 
and as much in Depth, it will of 
fectually prevent thefe Vermin come 
getting to the Flowers. . 
The Stage fhould be placedin a 
oa open to the South-eatt, but 
defended 
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defended from the Weft Winds, to 
which thefe Stages muft not be ex- 
pofed, left the Pots fhould be blown 
down by the Violence of that Wind, 
which is often very troublefome, at 
the Seafon when thefe Flowers blow: 
indeed they fhould be defended by 
Trees at fome Diltance, from the 
Winds of every Point; but thefe 
Trees fhould not be too near the 
Stage, nor by any means place 
them near Walls, or tall Buildings ; 
for in fuch Situations the Stems of 
the Flowers will draw up too weak. 
About this time, viz. the Middle of 
April, your Layers will begin to 

- fhoot up for Flower; you muft there- 
fore be provided with fome {quare 
Deal-iticks, about four Feet and an 
| half long, which fhould be thicker 
| toward the Bottom, and planed off 
| taper at the Top: thefeSticks fhould 
| be carefully ftuck into the Pots asnear 
if poflible to. the Plant without in- 


juring it; then with a flender Piece 
| of Bafs-mat faften the Spindle to the 
| Stick, to prevent its being broken: 

this you muft often repeat, as the 
Spindle advances in Height; and 
jalfo obferve to pull off all Side- 
f{pindles as they are produced, and 
never let more than two Spindles 
remain upon one Root, nor above 
one, if you intend to blow exceed- 
ing large. Toward the Beginning 
of Fune your Flowers will have at- 
tained their greateft Height, and 
their Pods will begin to iwell, and 
ome Of the earlieit begin to open on 
pne Side; you muft therefore ob- 
erve to let it open in two other 
Places at equal Angles: this muft 
ye done fo foon as you perceive the 


jill run out on one Side, and be in 
| hort time paft recovering, fo as 

| make a complete Flower ; and in 
@ few Days after the Flowers begin 
Open, you muff cover them with 


tod break, otherwife your Flower | 
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Glaffes which are made for that 
Purpofe, in the following manner : 
- Upon the Top of the Glafs, exe 


a€tly in the Centre, is a Tin Collar, 


or Socket, about Three-fourths of 
an Inch fquare, for the Flower- 
ftick to’ come thro’; to this Socket 
are foldered eight Slips of Lead at. 
equal Diftances, which are about fix’ 
Inches and an half long, and {pread 
open at the Bottom about four Inches 
afunder; into thefe Slips of Lead 
are faftened Slips of Glafs, cut ae- 
cording to the Diftances of the 
Lead, which, when they are fixed 
in, are bordered at the Bottom with 
another Slip of Lead quite round ; 
fo that the Glafs hath e‘ght Angles, 
with the Socket in the Middle, and 
{pread open at the Bottom about 
eleven Inches wide. 

When your Flowers are open 
enough to cover with thefe Glaffes, 
you muft make an Hole thro’ your 
Flower-ftick, exaéily to the Height 
of the under Part of the Pod, thro’ 
which you fhould put a Piece of 


{mall Wire about fix Inches long, 


making a Ring at one End of the 
Wire to contain the Pod, into which 
Ring you fhould fix the Stem of 
the Flower; then cut off all the 
Tyings of Bafs, and thruft the Stem 
of the Flower fo far from the Stick, 
as may give convenient room for 
the Flower to expand without preff- 
ing againit the Stick; to which 
Diltance you may fix it, by turning 
your Wire fo as not to draw back 


thro’ the Hole; then make another _ 


Hole thro’ the Stick, at a conve- 
nient Diftance above the Flower, 
thro’ which you fhould put a Piece 
of Wire, an Inch and an half long, 
which is to fupport the.Glaffes from 
fliding down upon the Flowers; and 
be fure to obferve, that the Glaffes 
are not placed fo high as to admit 
the Sun and Rain under thew to the 


o 
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Elowers, nor fo low as to fcorch 
their Leaves with the Heat. At 


- this time alfo, or a few Days after, 


as you fhall judge neceflary, you 
fhould cut fome {tiff Paper, Cards, 
or fome fuch thing, into Collars 
about four Inches over, and‘exactly 
round, cutting an Hole in the Mid- 
dle of it about three-fourths of an 
Inch Diameter, for the Bottom of 
the Flower to be let thro’; then 
place thefe Collars about them to 
fupport the Petals of the Flower from 
hanging down: this Collar fhould 
be placed withinfide the Calyx of 
the Flower, and fhould be fupported 
thereby : then obferve from Day to 


_ Day what Progrefs~ your Flowers 


make; and if one Side comes out 
fafter than the other, you fhould 


turn the Pot about, and fhift the 


other Side towards the Sun; and 
alfo, if the Weather proves very hot, 
you fhould thade the Glafles in the 
Heat of the Day with Cabbage- 
leaves, &¥c. to prevent their be- 


ing fcorched, or forced out too 


foon; and, ni the middle Pod 


_ begins to rife, you fhould take out 


the Calyx thereof with a Pair of 
Nippers made for that Purpofe; but 
this fhould not be done too foon, 
left the‘ middle Part of the Flower 
fhould advance too high above the 
Sides, which will, greatly diminith 
the Beauty of it: and you fhould 
alio obferve whether there are more 
Leaves in the Flower than can pro- 
perly be expanded for want of room; 
in which Cafe you fhould pull out 
fome of the lowermoft or moft un- 
likely Leaves to f{pread, drawing 


- out and expanding the others at the 


fame time: and when your Flowers 
are fully blown, if you cut them 
off, you fhould put ona frefh Collar 
of tiff Paper, which fhould be cut 
exactly to the Size of the Flower, 
fo that it may fuppor¢ the Petals to 


heir fa.1, Width, but not co be feen 
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wider than the Flower in any Part: 
when this is put on, you muft draw 
out the wideft Leaves to form the 
Outfide of the Flower, which altho’ 
they fhould be in the Middle, as 
it often happens, yet by removing 
the other Leaves they may be drawn 
down, and {fo the next longeft Leaves 
upon them again, that the whole 
Flower may appear equally globular 
without any hollow Parts. In the 
doing of this, fome Florifts are fo- 
curious, as to render an indifferent 
Flower very handfome; and on this 
depends, in a great meafure, the 
Skill of the Artiit to produce large 
fine Flowers. 

During the Flowering - feafon, 
particular Care fhould be taken not 
to let them fuffer for want of Water, 
which fhould by no means be raw 


Spring-water ; nor do I approve of — 


Compound-waters, fuch as are en- 


rich’d with various Sorts of Dung; ~ 


but the beft and moft natural Water 


is that of a fine foft River; next to — 
that is Pond-water or Standing-water; 
but if you have no other but Spring- 
water, it fhould be expofed to the © 
Sun or Air two Days before it is ~ 
ufed, otherwife it will give the © 
Flowers the Canker, and fpoil them, © 
Thus having been full in the Culture 
of this noble Flower, I fhall juft 7 
mention that of the Pink, which ~ 
differs not in the leaft from that of ~ 
the Carnation in its manner of pro- — 
pagating, but only requires much iy 


lefs Care, and need not be potted, 


growing full.as well in good Borders, 7 
where they make as elegant a Shew, 
during their Seafon of F lowering, — : 


as any Plant whatever, and afford ast 
agreeable a Scent. 
of thefe are, 

The Damafk Pink, White Shock,. 


Scarlet, Pheafane's - ey’d Pink, ote ‘| 


which there are great Varieties, both. 
with fingle and double Flowers, the 
Old Man’s 

Lady © 


The ——— i 


Head, and the Painted “4 


: 
. 
; 
j 
| 
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Lady Pinks, with feveral others. 
Thefe may be propagated by Layers, 
as the Carnations, and many of them 
by Cuttings planted in 7u/y, or from 
Seeds, by which Method new Va- 
rieties may be obtained, The man- 
ner of fowing thefe Seeds being the 
{ame with the Carnation, I fhall refer 
back to that, to avoid Repetition ; 
and fhall proceed to the China Pink, 
which is a Flower of later Date 
amongft us than any of the former ; 
which, altho’ it hath no Scent, yet 
for the great Diverfity of beautiful 
Colours which are in thefe Flowers, 
with their long Continuance in 
Flower, merits a Place in every good 
Garden. 

1. Caryoruyitvs Sinenfis fu- 
pinus, leucoii folio, flore vario. Tourn, 
The variable China or Indian Pink. 

- 2. CaryopHyLius Sinenfis fu- 
pinus, leucoii folio, flore pleno. Boerh. 
dnd. ‘The double Chiza Pink. 

There is a great Variety of dif- 
ferent Colours in thefe Flowers, 
which vary annually as they are 
produced from Seeds ; fo that ina 
large Bed of thefe Flowers, fearcely 
two of them are exattly alike, and 
their Colours in fome are exceeding 
rich and beautiful: we fhould there- 
fore be careful to fave the Seeds 
from fuch Flowers only as are beau- 
tiful; for they are very fubject to 
degenerate from Seeds. 

And the Seeds of the double Sort 
will produce many double Flowers 
again; but the Seeds of the fingle 
will {carcely ever produce a double 
Flower. 

Thefe Flowers are only propa- 
gated by. Seeds, which fhould be 
fown toward the End of March, in 
a Pot or Box of good light Earth, 
and fet under a Glafs to forward its 
Vegetating ; giving it .Water as 
often as you fhall fee neceflary, and 


_ jn about a Month's time the Plants 
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will come up, and be of fome Big; 
nefs; you muft therefore expofe 


them to the open Air, and in a fhort © 


time after prepare fome Beds of 
good frefh Earth, not too ftiff, in 
which you may prick out thefe 
Plants, about three Inches fquare, 
obferving to water and fhade them, 
as the Seafon may require. 

In thofe Beds they may remain 
until the Middle of Fume, at which 
time you may remove and plant 
them in the Borders of the Phafure- 
garden, being careful to preferve 


as much Earth to their Roots as pof- _ 


fible ; and in a Month’s time after 
they will begin to flower, and con- 
tinue until the Froft prevent them. 
About the Middie or Latter-end of 
Auguft their Seeds will begin to 
ripen, at which time you fhould look 
Over them once a Week, gathering 
off the Pods that are changed brown, 
and {pread them on Papers to dry, 
when you may rub out the Seed, 
and put it up for Ufe. Tho’ thefe 
Plants are ufually term’d Annuals, 
and fown every Year, yet their 
Roots will abide two Years, if fuf- 
fered to remain, and will endure the 
greateft Cold of our Winters, if 
planted in a dry Soil,. and without 
any Shelter, as I experienced, Azn0 
1728. at which time | had a. large 
Bed of thefe Flowers, which was 
raifed a Foot above the Level 
of the Ground; and although its 
Situation was fuch, that the Sun 
never fhone upon it from O@ober to 
March, yet I had not one Root de- 
ftroyed in the whole Bed, altho’ it 
ftood open, and without any Care 
taken of it. 

I fhall now come to the Sweet. 
Williams, where I fhall firft give 
the Names of a few of them, and 
proceed to their Culture. 

i. Caryoruyutus dbardatas bor- 
tenfii latifelius. C. B. The broad- 


ry 
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leav’d Sweet - William, with red 
Flowers. 


2. CaRnYOPHYLLUs barbatus hor-- 
- tenfis latifolius, flore variegato. Boerh. 
Ind. The broad leav’d Sweet- Wil- 


liam, with variegated Flowers. 

3. CARYOPHYLLUs barbetus, flore 
mnulriplict. C.B. The double Sweet- 
William, with red Flowers, which 
burft their Pods. ' 

4:Caryvopuyitius barbatus, flore 
multiplici rofeo. €.B. The rofe- 
colour’d double Sweet- William. 

5. Caryoruyiius barbatus hor- 
tenfis anguftifolius. C. B. ‘The nar- 
tow-leav’d Garden Sweet-William, 
formerly called Sweet-Johns. 

6. CarvopsyLius darbatus hor- 
tenfis angufiifolius, flore verficolore 
in eodem ramulo. C.B. ‘The Sweet- 
John, with various-colour’d Flowers 
on the fame Branch. 

97. CaryoPuy ius barbatus hor- 
tenfis anguftifolius, floro pleno rofeo. 
The double rofe -colour'd Sweet- 
John, or Fairchild’s Mule. 

The fingle Kinds of thefe Flowers 

are generally propagated by Seeds, 
which muft be fown the Latter-end 
of March, or the Beginning of Apri?, 
in a Bed of light Earth, and in Fune 
they will be fit to tranfplant out; 
at which time you muft prepare fome 
Beds ready for them, and fet them 
at fix Inches Diftance every Way : 
in thefe Beds they may remain till 
Michaelmas, at which time they may 
be tranfplanted into the Borders of 
the Pleafure-garden or Wilderne(fs : 
thefe will flower the next Year in 
Fune, and will perfec their Seeds 
in Auguf, which you fhould fave 
from the beit-colour’d Flowers for 
2 Supply. 

‘Phey may be alfo propagated by 
flipping their Roots at Michaelmas : 
but this is feldom prattifed; fince 
their Seedling Roots wall always 
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blow the ftrongeft, and new Varie- 
ties are obtained yearly. . 

There is a Variety of this Flower, 
which is commonly known among 
the Gardeners, by the Name of 
Painted-Lady Sweet-William : this 
Sort feldom rifes fo high in their 
Stems as the common Sort; but the 
Flowers have a great Variety of 
bright Colours in them : and altho’ 
they have no Scent, yet their Beauty 
renders them worthy of a Place in 
every good Garden: but, in order 
to preterve the fine Variety of Co- 
lours, the Seeds fhould be only 
faved from fuch Flowers as are the 
mott beautiful; and, if the Seeds 
are frequently exchanged from one 
Place to the other, at a confiderable 
Diftance, and from Soils very dif- 
ferent in their Nature, the Flowers 
will not fo frequently degenerate 
as when the Seeds are faved in the 
fame Garden feveral Years. 

There are fome of the common 
Sorts, with very deep-red and pur- 
ple-colour’d Flowers, which deferve 
Admittance into the moft curious 
Gardens, efpecially to plant in large 
rural Borders, or in-Clumps of 
Shrubs feattered with other hardy 
Flowers, where they make a fine 
Appearance for a Month, or longer, 
if the Seafon proves moderately 
cool. 

The double Kinds are propagated 
by Layers, as the Carnations ; they 
love a middling Soil, not too light, 
nor too heavy or fiiff, nor too much 
dung’d, which very often occafions 
their rotting: thefe continue flower- 
ing for a long time, and are ex- 
tremely beautiful, 
Mule, which produces two full 
Blooms of Flowers, one in Fune, 
and the other in faly: this is very 
fubje& to canker, and rot away, 


efpecially if planted in a Soil over- _ 
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wet, or too dry, or if watered with 
fharp Spring-water ~ thefe Flowers, 


being planted in Pots, are very pro- — 


per to adorn Court-yards, at the 
time they are in Flower. 
CASIA. Vide Ofyris. 
CASSIA. 
The Chara@ers are; 
It hath a cylindrical long taper or 


flat Pod, which ix divided into many _ 


——— 


Cells by tranfverfe Diaphragms, in 
cath of which is contained one hard 
Seed, which is; for the moff part, 
lodg’d: in a clammy black Subjtance, 
which is purgative : the Flowers con- 
Sift of five Leaves, which are difpofed 
in an orbicular Order. 
The Species are ; 

1. Cassia Americana, foliis fub- 
rotundis acuminatis. Tourn. The Ame- 
rican Caflia, with roundifh - pointed 
Leaves. - 

z.Cussta Americana fetida, fo- 
iis oblongis glabris. Tourn. The ftink- 
ing American Caffia, with oblong 
{mooth Leaves. 

a. Cassia fylveftris fetida, fli- 
guis alatis, Plum. Nov. Gen. The 
wild ftinking Caffia, with winged 
Pods; called in the Weft-Indies French 
Guava. 

4. Casstra Marylandica, pinnts 


* foliorum obtufis, radice repente. Caf- 
fia from Maryland, with blunt Leaves, 


and a creeping Root. 

5. Cassia Bahamenfis, pinnis fo- 
liorum mucronatis anguftis, calyce flo- 
ris non reflexo. Mart. Hift. Pl. Dec.2. 
Narrow-leav’d Caflia of the Bahama 
Tflands; with a reflex’d Cup to the 
Flower. 

6. Cassia Americana fatida, fo- 
hits obtufis. Tourn. Stinking Ameri- 
can Caffia, with blunt Leaves. 

«7. Cassia Americana, filiquis pla- 
nis. Plum. Now. Gen. American Caf- 
be with {mooth Pods. 

- Cassia ffula annette: 


- 
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C.B. The purging Caffia, or Pud> 
den-pipe-tree. / 
g. Cassia floribus pent gach, ca- 
Iycibus acutis. Lin, Hort. Cliff. ' 


fia with a Leaf like the fenbiiee : ae 


_Plant. 
ovatis acuminatis lanigeris. Lin. Caf- 
fia with fix Pair of ovat-pointed 
woolly Leaves. 

11. Cassia minor fruticofa bexa- 
phylla, Jenne foliis. Stean. Hift. 
Shrubby fix-leav’d Caffia,with Leaves 
likse Senna. 

1z. Cassia foliolis trium quatuer- 


we parium fubovatis. Lin. Hort. Chf. 


Caffia with three or four Pair of oval 
Leaves, 

13. Cassia hexapbhylla, filigua bi- 
cap falari. Plum. Six-leav’d Caffia, 
with a Pod having two Cells. 

14. Cassia humilis, filiquis fae- 
nugraci. Plum. Dwarf Caffia, with 
Pods like Fenugreek. 

15. Cassta foliolis novem parium 
oblongis, glandula fubulata inter ine 
fima. Flor. Leyd. Shrabby Caflia, 
with nine Pair of oval Leaves. 

16. Cassia arborca villofa, folits 
latis mucronatis, filiquis articulatis, 
Hoary Tree Caffia, with broad-point- 
ed Leaves, and jointed Pods. 


17. Cassia foliolis feptem parium 


lanceolatis extimis fere minoribus, 
glandula fupra-bafin petiolorum, Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Wild Senna, with feven 
Pair of Lobes to each Leaf. 

18 Cassia plerumque hexaphylla, 
flore magno, filiqua pentagona alata, 
Six-leav’d Caifia, with a large Flow- 
er, and a five- corner’d winged Pod, 

‘Thefe Plants are moft of them Nae 
tives of the warmeft Parts of Aye- 
rica; {o cannot be preferved in this 
Country, unlefs they are placed in 
a warm Stove in Winter? the eighth 
Sort, which produces the purging 
Cafiia of the Shops, aia in Alex. 

‘S4 andria, 


-to. Cassia foliolis fox pariuim . 
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andria, and in feveral other warm 
Countries, where it becomes a very 
large Tree. The Pods of this are 
annually brought into Exgland, for 
the Ufe of the Pulp which is lodged 
round the Seeds; fo that whoever 
hath an Inclination to raife the Plants, 
may be eafily fupplied with the 
Seeds from the Druggitts, who im- 
port the Pods, or the Apothecaries, 
when they take out the Pulp: thefe 
Seeds muft be fown upon an Hot- 
bed in the Spring ; and if, when the 
Plants are fit to remove, they are 
each planted into a {mall Pot, and 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tan, 
the Plants may be raifed two Feet 
high the firft Sommer: thefe Plants, 
as: they get. Strength, will become 
more hardy ; fo may be expofed in 
the open Air in a warm-hheltered Si- 
tuation, for near three Months in 
the warmetft Part of the Year; and 
the Plants fo managed will be more 
healthy (though they do not make 
fo great Progrefs) than thofe which 
are conftantly kept in the Stove: but 
they muft be removed into the Stove 
upon the firft Approach of cold 
Weather in Autumn; and, if the 
Stove is kept to a moderate Tempe- 
rature of Warmth, the Plants will 
do better than in a greater Heat. 
The third Sort is much tenderer 
than this, and will not bear the open 
Air of this Country in Summer: the 
Seeds of this Sort are frequently 
brought from the Weft- Indies ; and, 
when the Plants are raifed upon an 
Hot-bed, and brought forward, they 
will make very great Progrefs the 
firft Summer; but it is with great 
Difficulty the Plants are preferved 
through the Winter; their Stems, 
being foft and fpongy, are very apt 
to grow mouldy,and then the whole 
Plant will rot away; {fo that they 
fhould be placed in the Tan-bed in 
the warmelt Stov e otherwife they 


cannot be preferved in this Coun- 
try. 

The Scent: ninth, tenth, and fe- 
venteenth Sorts are ‘Natives of Vir- 
ginia and Carclina; fo are hardy 
enough to live in the open Air in 
England: thefe Sorts have annual 
Stalks, and perennial Roots : if thefe 
are planted in a warm Situation, 
their Roots will abide feveral Years, 
and produce their Flowers in Au- 
tumn ; but they never produce Seeds 
_here, unlefs they are placed in a 
“ Stove to forward their Flowering. . 

The eleventh, fifteenth, fixteenth, 
and eighteenth. Sorts are fhrubby 
Plants, which grow to: the Height 
of eight or ten Feet: thefe wall not 
live through the Winter in this 
Country, unlefs they are placed in 
a moderate Stove in Winter ; fo they 
fhould be treated in the fame man- 
ner as hath been direéted for the 
Cafia Fiftula. Thefe generally flow- 
er, but never produce Seeds in Eng- 
lana 

The other Sorts are of humbler 
Growth, feldom rifing above four 
or five Feet high, and have herba- 
ceous Stalks: thefe muft be raifed 
upon an Hot-bed, and brought for- 
ward early in the Spring, otherwife 
they wi!l not produce Flowers or 
Seeds: they may be kept through 
the Winter in a good Stove; but as 
they will perfeét Seeds the firft Year, 
when they are well managed,it is not 
worth while to continue the Plants 
longer. 

CASSIDA, 
Vide Scutellaria. 

CASSINE, The Cafhoberry- buth, 
and Scurh- Sea, Thea. 

‘The Charafers are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 

of one Leaf, divided into five concave 


or SKULL- CAP. 


Segments : the Flowers confift of jive 
Petols; in the Centre of which avrifes 


the Pointal, attended by frve Stami- 
nay . 
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na: the Pointal afterward changes 
to a Berry, having three Cells, in cach 
of which is lodged a fingle Seed. 

The Species are ; 

1. Cassine vere perquam fimilis 
arbufeula, Phillyree foliis antagoni- 
fis, ex provincia Carolinienfi. Pluk. 
Mant. The Caffioberry-bufh, 

z. CassineE vera Floridanorum ar- 
bufeula, bacciferi alaterni ferme fa- 
cie, foliis alternatim fitis, tetrapy- 
rene. Pluk. Mant. The South-Sea 
Thea-tree, or Yapon, vx/go. 

The firft of thefe Trees is hardy, 
and will endure our fevereft Win- 
ters in the open Ground, after they 
are become woody ; therefore it will 
be proper to fhelter the young Plants 
two or three Winters while they are 
young ; after which time they may 
be tranfplanted abroad in a fheltered 
Situation, upon a light Soil, where 
they will thrive exceedingly, and in 
a few Years produce Flowers. This 
Tree feldom grows to be very large, 
and therefore fhould be planted 
among Trees of a middling Growth. 
The largeft of thefe Trees which I 
haye as yet feen in England, is now 
growing in the Gardens of that cu- 
rious and learned Botanift Charles 
Duboife, Efg; at Mitcham in Surry, 
which is about ten Feet high, and 
pretty thick in the Stem: this Tree 
hath ftood abroad in an open Situa- 
tion for feveral Years, refifting the 
fevereft Winters, and hath flower'd 
many Years ; but [ don’t remember 
to have heard of its producing any 
Fruit. 

This Sort is now become pretty 
common in the Nurferies near Lon- 
don, where it is propagated by lay- 
ing down the Branches, which af- 
ford Shoots in Plenty for that Pur- 
pofe from the Root, and Lower-part 
of the Stem, fo as to become very 


_ buthy and thick, if they are not 


gut off: there are¢Numbers of thete 
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Shrubs which produce Flowers in 
England every Year; byt none of 
them ripen their Seeds. This Plant 
is by fome late Authors fuppofed to 
be the fame with the Cape Phylhirea, 
mentioned in the E/tham Garden; 
but it is very different, that being 
ever-green, and this fheds its Leaves. 
The fecond Sort is fomewhat ten- 
derer than the former, and fhould 
not be planted in the full Ground, 
until the Plants have acquired a con- 
fiderable Strength ; nor fhould they 
be planted in a Situation too much 
expos’d to the cold Winds, and muift 
have a fandy Soil. This Sort differs 
from the former, in the manner of 
producing its Leaves, which are 
placed alternately on the Branches, 
whereas the other produces its Leaves 
by Pairs oppofite to each other. 
This is an Ever-green ; but the Caf- 
fioberry -bufh fheds its Leaves inWin- 
ter. 
The Inhabitants of North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, where this Shrub 
grows in Plenty, give it the Title of 
Yapon, which J fuppofe to be the Jz- 
dian Name: tor, as it is a Plant 
much efteemed by the Jzdians for its 
medicina] Virtues,they certainly have 
a Name for it: this grows to the 
Height of ten_or twelve Feet : the 
Leaves are about the Size and Shape 
of thofe of the {mall-leav’d Alater- 
nus, but are fomewhat fhorter, and 
a little broader, at their Bafe: they 
are a little notched about theirEdges, 
and are of a thick Subftance, and 
deep-green Colour: the Flowers of 
this Sort are produc’d at the Joints 
near the Foothalk of the Leaves ; 
but the Cafoberry-bufh produces 
its Flowers in Umbels at the Extre- 
mity of the Shoots: the Berries of 
this Yapon continue upon the Plants 
mo Part of the Winter, and, be- 
ing of a bright-red Colour, inter- 
mixed with the green Leaves, make 
a fine 


eur 
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2 fme Appearance at that Seafon. 
From ‘thefe Berries continuing fo 
long untouched by the Birds, we 
may reafonably conclude, that they 
have fome venomous Quality ; -be- 
caufe few of the Fruits or Berries, 
which are wholfome,efcape the Birds, 
in a Country where there are fuch 
Flocks of many Kinds of Birds. 
This Shrub was much more com- 
meon in the Eugli/h Gardens fome 
ears paft, than at prefent; for as 
the Winters had been favourable 
for fome Years, moft People had 
planted thefe Plants in the open Air, 
where they fucceeded pretty well un- 
til the fevere Froft in the Year 1740. 
which cettroyed all the Plants in the 
Gardens near London; and fince 
that time there have been very few 
Plants raifed from Seeds, tho’ there 
have been confiderable Quantities of 


_ the Seeds brought into Exgland ; but 


whether the Berries had remained 
long enough upon the Plants to be 
thoroughly ripe, or from what other 


_ Caufe it has happened, 1 cannot fay; 


but few of them have come up, tho’ 
they were fown in various Places, 
and in different Methods: but could 
we get this Shrub in Plenty, it would 
be a good Acquifition to the ever- 
reen Gardens. 

Thefe Trees are both of them pro- 

pagated by fowing theirSeeds (which 


are obtained from Carolina, where . 


they grow in great Plenty near the 
Sea-coafts): they fhould be fown in 
Pots filled with light fandy Earth, 
and plunged into a gentle Hot bed, 
obferving to water them frequently, 
anti! you fee the Plants appear, 
which is fometimes in five or fix 
Wreeks time, and at other times they 
vill remain in the Ground until the 
fecond Year: therefore, if the Plants 
Should not come up in two Months 
time, you should remove the Pots 
into a fhady Situation, where they 
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may remain till O@ober ; being care- 
ful to keep them clean from Weeds, 
and now-and-then in dry Weather 
giving them a little Water = then re- 
move thefe Pots into Shelter during 
the Winter-feafon ; and in the March 
following put them upon a frefh 
Hot-bed, which will forward the 
Seeds in their Vegetation. 

When the Plants are come up, 
they fhould, by degrees, be expos’d 
to the open Air, in order to enure 


‘them to our Climate; yet don’t ex- 


pofe them to the open Sun at firft, 
but rather let them have the morn- 
ing Sun only, placing them for fome 
time where they may be fheltered 
from cold Winds: they fhould en- 
joy a Shelter during the two-or three 
firft Winters; after which the Caf- 
fioberry-bufh may be planted abroad: 
but the South-Sea Thea fhould’ be 
kept in Pots a Year or two longer, 
being flower of Growth, and will 
therefore not have Strength enough 
to refift the Cold when young. 

They may alfo be prapagated by 
laying the younger Branches into 


the Ground in Aetumn, which, if — 


kept watered, will take Root by the 
Autumn following, fit for Tranf- 


plantation; otherwile they’ll be two — 


Years before they take Root. The 

Caffoberry - bufh is by much the 

eafier Plant of the two to ftrike. 
The Paraguay or South-Sea Thea 


is accounted by the Judians very — | 


wholfome, and (as I have been in- 
formed by feveral worthy Perfons, 
who refided for feveral Years in Ca- 
rolina) is the only Phyfic the f- 
dians ufe, and for which, at certain 
times of the Year, they come in 
Droves, fome hundred Miles di- 
ftant, for the Leaves of this Tree (it 
not being known to grow at any 
confiderable Diftance from the’Sea) ; 
where their ufual Cuftom is, to make 
a Fire upon the Ground, and, put- 

ting 
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ting a great Kettle of Water there- 
on, they throw into ita large Quan- 
tity of thefe Leaves, and immedi- 
ately fet themfelves round the Fire, 
and, with a Bowl that holds about a 
Pint, they begin drinking large 


_ Draughts, which in a very short time 


vomits them feverely ; thus they 


continue drinking and vomiting, for 
_ the Space of two or three Days, un- 
til. they have fufficiently cleans’d 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


themfelves; then they gather every 
one a Bundle of the Tree to carry 
away with them, and retire to their 
Habitations. But thefe Gentlemen 
obferv’d fomething very extraordi- 
nary in the Operation of this Plant, 
which was, that in vomiting it gave 
them no Uneafinefs or Pain, but 


came away in a full Stream from 


their Mouths, without fo much as 
declining their Heads, or the leatt 
Reaching. 

This Plant is generally fuppofed 
to be the fame as that which grows 
in Paraguay, where the Fe/uifts of 
that Country make a great Revenue 
of the Leaves, which they export to 
feveral other Countries, where it is 
infufed and drank like Tea: indeed, 
there are fome Perfons who doubt 
its being the fame ; which will be 

retty difficult to determine, fince 
there is fo little Converfe between 
the Inhabitants of Paraguay and 
thofe in Europe; and all the Leaves 
of that Tea,which have been brought 
to Europe, have been generally fo 
broken and defaced, as to-render it 
almoft impoflible to know their true 
Figure : however, from fome of the 


faireft Leaves, which were picked 


out of the Paraguay Tea by a Per- 
fon of Skill, who compared them 
with thofe of the Yapox, he had great 
Reafon to believe they were the 
fame : and as the Virtues attributed 
to the Yapor are nearly, if not ab- 
folutely, the fame with thofe of the 
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Paraguay,the Indians of thefe Notth- | 
ern Parts of America making the 
fame Ufe of it as the Inhabitants of 
the South Parts of America do, wixe. 
to reftore loft Appetites ; and they 
fay it gives them Courage and Agi- 
lity, for which Purpofes it has beer 
in Ufe time’ out of Mind: we may 
alfo obferve, that the Place of its 
Growth in the North is the fame La- 
titude as Paraguay is South; fo f 
fhall beg Leave to infert the Account 
given of the Paraguay Tea by Mon- 
fieur Frexier, who travelled through 
great Part of New Spain, by exprefs 
Order of the King of Freace. 

In South Carolina this Plant is 
called Caffena or South-Sea Tea: the 
Inhabitants of that Country do not 
make fo great Ufe of this Tea, as 
thole of Virginia and. North Caro- 
lina; in the laft of which the white 
People have it in as great Efleem as 
the Jndians, and make as conftant 
Ufe of it. 

Monfieur Frezier alfo fays, That 
the Spaniards who live near the Gold 
Mines in Perz, are obliged frequent- 
ly to drink of the Herb Paraguay 
or Maze, to moitten their Breafts, 
without which they are liable to a 
fort of Suffocation, from the ftrong 
Exhalations which are continually 
coming from the Mines. 

The fame Author'alfo adds, That 
the Inhabitants of Zima, during the 
Day-time, make much Ufe of the 
Herb Paraguay, which fome call St. 
Bartholomew's Herb, who, they pre- 
tend, came into thofe Provinces, 
where he made it wholfome and be- 
neficial ; whereas before it was ve- 
nomous: this, he fays, is brought 
to Lima dry,.and almof in Pow. 
der, 

Inftead of drinking the Tincture 
or Infufion apart, as we drink Tea, 
they put the Herb into a Cup or 
Bowi made of a Calabalh, tipp’d 

with 
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with Silver, which they call Mate ; 
they add Sngar, and pour the hot 
Water upon it, which they drink 
immediately, without giving it time 
to infufe, becaufe it turns black as 
Ink. To avoid {wallowing the Herb, 
which {wims at the Top, they make 
ufe of a filver Pipe, at the End 
whereof is a Bowl full of little 
Holes ; fo that the Liquor fuck’d in 
at the other End is clear from the 


Herb. ‘They drink round with the ~ 


fame Pipe, pouring hot Water on 
the fame Herb, as it is drunk off. 
Inftead of a Pipe, which they call 


Bomiilla, fome part the Herb with. 


a filver Separator, cail’d Apartador, 
full of little Holes. The Reluctan- 
cy which the /rench have fhewn to 
drink after all Sorts of People, in a 
Country where many are pox’d, has 
occafion’d the inventing the Ufe of 
little glafs Pipes, which they begin 
to ufe at Lima. ‘This Liquor, he 
fays, in his Opinion, is better than 
Tea; it has a Flavour of the Herb, 
which is agreeable enough: the 
People of the Country are fo ufed 
to it, that even the pooreft drink it 
once a Day, when they rife in the 
Morning. , 

The Trade for this Herb (he fays) 
3s carried an at Santa F?, whither it 
is brought up the River of Pete. 
There are two Sorts of it; the one 
called Yerba de Palos ; and the other, 
which is finer, and of more Virtue, 
Yerba de Camini: the lait is brought 
from the Lands belonging to the Je- 
‘fuits: the great Confumption of it 
is between La Pax and Cuzco,where 
it is worth half as much more as the 
other, which is fent from Potoff to 
La Paz. 
Paraguay mto Peru about fifty thou- 
fand Arrova’s, twelve thoufand Hun- 
dred-weight of both Sorts, whereof 
at leaft Cae-third is of the Camini, 
without reckoning twenty-five thou- 


There come yearly from | 
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fand Arrova’s of that of Palos for 
Chil. They pay for each Parcel, 
containing fix or feven Arrova’s, 
four Royals for the Duty called 4/- 
cavala (being a Rate upon all Goods 
fold) ; which, with the Charge of 


Carriage, being above fix hundred — | 


Leagues, doubles the firft Price, 
which is about two Pieces of Eight; 


fo that at Potof it comes to about. 


five Pieces of Hight the Arrova. The 
Carriage is commonly by Carts, 


which carry an hundred and fifty 
Arrova’s from Santa Fé to Jujuy, 
the laft Town of the Province of Ta- — 


cuman; and from thence to Potof, 


which is an hundred Leagues far- 


ther, it is carried on Mules. 
What this curious Author has ob- 


ferved, on there being two Sorts of 
this Herb, may very well agree with ~ 
thofe two Sorts here mention’d, fince — 


both of them are generally fuppofed 


to agree “in their Qualities, though © 


one is much preferable tothe other; 
therefore I imagine the Yerba de Ca- 
mini is what we call Paraguay or 
South-Sea Thea; and Yerba de Pa- 


fos to be our Caffioberry-bufh, the ¥ 
Leaves of which are extreme bitter, 
efpecially when taken green from — 


the Tree, and the Tafte is hardly to 
be gotten out of the Mouth for fome 


Hours after chewing a Leaf thereof. 


But as our Author only faw the dried 


Herb, he could no more diftinguith s. 


their Difference, than we can the 
Thea brought from Chiza; I mean, 
as to the particular Trees which pro- 
duce it. 
CAS TANEA, The Cheftnut- 
tree. 
The Chara@ers are; 


Jt hath Male Flowers, or Katkins, 


which are placed at remote Diftances 
from the Fruit on the fame Trees the 
outer Coat of the Fruit is very rough, 
and has two or three Nuts included i# 
each Hu or Covering. me 


The 


- 
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The Species are ; 
“4. Castanea fativa. C.B. The 


- common or manured Cheftnut. 


2. Castanea fativa, foliis ele- 
ganter variegatis, The firiped Cheft- 
mutes): “Spc 
3. CasTANEA humilis racemofa. 
C. B. P. Dwarf branching Chelt- 
nut. 

4. Castanea pumilis Virginiana, 
racemofo fru@u parvo, in fingulis cap- 
fulis echinato, unico. Banift. Pluk. 
Alm. The Chiquapin, or Dwarf 
Virginian Cheftnut. 

g. Castanea Americana, amplif- 
fimo folio, fruiu maximo echinato. 
American Cheftnut, with an ample 


Leaf, and the largeft prickly Fruit. 


There are feveral Varieties of the. 
common Cheftnut, which differ in 


the Size of their Fruit: thofe with 
the very large Fruit the French call 
Maronier, and the fmall Fruit they 
call Chateignier ; and they bud the 
former upon the latter, to have bet- 
ter Fruit ; which is what fhould be 
always done, where they are planted 
for the fake of their Fruit. 

The third Sort I believe to be only 
an accidental Variety, and not a di- 
ftinct Species, fo not worth the Trou- 
ble of cultivating. 

The fifth Sort was found in fome 
of the French Settlements in Ame- 
rica by Father Plumier, who made 
a new Genus of it, giving it the Ti- 
tle of Sloania, in Honour to Sir Hans 
Sloane, Bart. Phyfician to his Majefty 
King George ; but it fhould not be 
feparated from the Cheftnut, as it 
only differs from that in having four 
Nuts inclofed in each Hufk ; where- 
as the Cheftnut has but three: the 
outward Cover to this Fruit is very 
large, and extremely armed with 
fharp Spines, which are as trouble- 
fome to handle as the Skin of an 
Hedghog : thefe Nuts are very {weet 
and wholfome, but are not fo large 
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as thofe of the common Cheft- 


nut. 

This Sort grows plentifully in 
South Carolina,. from whence the 
Fruit has been fent to Exgdand: it 
may probably be the fame Sert 
which grows in Virgixia; but ast 
have not feen the outer Cover of 
thofe Nuts, I cannot take upon me 
to affirm they are fo. | 

The firft of thefe Trees was for- 
merly in greater Plenty amongft us 
than at prefent, as may be prov'd 
by the old Buildings in London, which 
were for the moft part of this Tim- 
ber ; and in a Detcription of Lor- 
don, written by Fitx-Stephens, in Henry 
the Second’s time, he fpeaks of a 
very noble Foreft, which grew on 
the North Part of it: Proxime (fays 
he) patet forefta ingens, faltus nume- 
rofi ferarum, latebre cervorum, da- 
marum, aprorum, &F taurorum fylve- 
frrium, &c. And there are fome 
Remains of old decay’d Cheftnuts in 
the old Woods and Chaces not far 
diftant from London; which plainly 
proves, that this Tree is not 1o great 
a Stranger to our Climate as many 
People believe, and may be cultiva- 
ted in England, to afford an equal 
Profit with any of the larger ‘lim- 


ber-trees, fince the Wood of this 


Tree is equal in Value to the bef 
Oak, and, for many Purpofes, far 
exceeding it; as particularly, for 
making Veffels for all Kinds of Li- 
guor, it having a Property (when 
once thoroughly feafon’d) of main- 
taining its Bulk conftantly, and is not 


fubjeét to fhrink or f{well, as other 


Timber is too apt todo: and I am 
certainly informed, that all the large 
Cafks, Tuns, &&c. for their Wines in 
Italy are made of this Timber ; and 


itis for that, and many more Par-. 


pofes, in greater Efteem among the 
Italians than any other Timber 
whatever. It is alfo very valuable 

i for 
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for Pipes to convey Water under- 
_ ground, as enduring longer than the 

Elm, or any other Wood: in J/taly 
it is planted for Coppice-wood, and 
is very much cultivated in Stools, to 
make Stakes for their Vines ; which, 
being ftuck into the Ground, will 
endure feven Years ; which is longer 
than any other Stakes will do, by 
near half the time. The Ufefulnefs 
of the Timber, together with the 
Beauty of the Tree, renders it as well 
worth propagating as any Tree what- 
ever. 

Thefe Trees are propagated by 
planting the Nuts in February, in 
Beds of frefh undung’d Earth: the 
beft Nuts for fowing are fuch as are 


brought from Portugal and Spain, 


and are commonly fold in Winter 
for Eating, provided they are not 
kiln-dried, which is generally. the 
Cafe of thofe brought from Abroad, 
which is done to prevent their fprout- 
ing or rotting in their Paflage; there- 
fore, if they cannot be procured 
frefh from the Tree, it will be much 
better to ufe thofe of the Growth of 
England, which are fuil as good to 
fow for Timber or Beauty, as any of 
the foreign Nuts, tho’ their Fruit are 
much fmaller: thefe fhould be pre- 
ferved, until the Seafon for fowing, 
in Sand, where Mice, or other Ver- 
min, cannot come to them, other- 
' wife they will deftroy them : before 
fore you fet them, it will be proper 
' to put them into Water, to try their 
Goodnefs, which is known by their 
Ponderofity ; thofe of them that {wim 
upon the Surface of the Water fhould 
be rejeCted as good for nothing ; but 
fuch as fink to the Bottom, you may 
be fure are good. ° 

In fetting thefe Seeds, or Nuts, 
the beit way is, to make a Rill with 
an Hoe (as is commonly practifed 
in fetting Kidney-beans) about four 
Inches deep, in which you fhpuld 
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place the Nuts, at about four Inches 


Diftance, with their Eye uppermott ; 
then draw the Earth over them with 
a Rake; and make a fecond Rill at 


about a Foot Diftance from the for- © 


mer, proceeding as before, allow- 
ing three or four Rows in a Ped, 
with an Alley between, three Feet 
broad, for a Conveniency of clear- 
ing the Beds, &c. When you have 
finifh’d your Plantation, you muft 


be careful, that it is not deftroyed 


by Mice, or other Vermin ; which 
is very often the Cafe, if they are 
not prevented by T’raps, or other 
Means. 

In April thefe Nuts will appear 
above-ground ; you muft therefore 
obferve to keep them clear from 
Weeds, efpecially while young: in 
thefe Beds they may remain for two 
Years, when you fhould remove 
them into a Nurfery, at a wider Di- 
ftance: the beft Seafon for tranf- 
planting thefe Trees is either in Oc- 
tober, or the Latter-end of February} 
but O@ober is the beft Seafon ; the 
Diftance thefe fhould have in the 
Nurfery, is three Feet Row from 


Row, and one Foot in the Rows: © 


you muft be careful, in traniplant- 
ing thefe Trees, to take them up 
without injuring their Roots, nor 
fhould they remain long out of the 
Ground ; but if thefe Trees have a 
downright Tap-root, it fhould be 
cut off, efpecially if they are intend- 
ed to be removed again: this.will 
oceafion their putting out lateral 
Roots, and render them lefs fubje& 
to mifcarry when they are removed 
for good. 

The Time generally allowed them 
in this Nurfery is three or four 
Years, according to their Growth; 
but the younger they are tranfplant- 
ed, the better they will fucceed ; 
during which, you fhould be careful 
to.keep them clear from Weeds, ob- 

ferving 
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‘ferving alfo to prune off lateral 


Branches, which would retard their 
upright Growth; and where you 
find any that are difpofed to grow 


crooked, either by their upper Bud 


being hurt, or from any other Ac- 


cident, you may, the Year after 
_ planting, in March, cut them down 
to the lowermolt Eye next the Sur- 
face of the Ground, which will caufe 


them to make one ftrong upright 
Shoot, and may be afterwards train- 
ed into good ftrait Trees: but this 
fhould not be prattifed, unlefs the 
Plants have abfolutely loft their lead- 
ing Shoot; for although the Stems 
of the Trees fhould be very crooked 
(as is generally” the Cafe with thefe 
Trees when young); yet when they 
are tran{planted out, and have room 
to grow, as they increafe in Bulk, 
they will grow more upright, and 


‘their Stems will become ftrait, as I 


have frequently obferved, where 
there have been great Plantations. 
But in doing of this, you mutt be 
careful not to difturb their Roots, 
which, perhaps, might deftroy them. 
Thefe Trees require no other Ma- 
nure than their own Leaves, which 


fhould be fuffered to rot upon the 


Ground ; and in the Spring of the 


Year, the Ground fhould have a- 


flight Digging, when thefe fhould 
be buried between their Roots; but 
not too clofe to the Trees, which 
might be injurious to their young 
Fibres. 

After having remain’d three or 
four Years in the Nurfery, they will 
be fit for tranfplanting, either in 
Rows for Avenues to an Houfe, or 
in Quarters for Wildernefs.planta- 
tions; but if you intend them for 


_ Timber, it is by much the better 


Method to fow them.in Furrows (as 


is prattifed for Oaks, &c.), and let 
_ them remain unremoved ; for thete 
_ Trees are apt to have a downright 


~ 
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Tap-root, which, being hurt by tranf= 


~ planting, is often a Check to their 


upright Growth, and caufes them 
to fhoot out into lateral Branches, as 
- the Cafe with the Oak, Walnaé 

t 

T herefore,where-ever any of thefe 
Trees are planted for Timber, they 
fhould remain unremoved: bat 
where the Fruit of them is more 
fought after, then it is certainly the 
better way to tranfplant them; for 
as tran{planting is a Check to the 
luxuriant Growth of Trees, fo it is 
a Promoter of their Fructification, as 
may be evinced by obferving low 
fhrubby Oaks, Walnuts, &c. which 
generally have a greater Plenty of 
Fruit than any of the larger and 
more vigorous Trees ; and the Fruit 
of fuch ‘Trees is much fuperior in 
Tafte, though the Seeds of vigorous 
Trees are vaftly preferable for Plan- 
tations of Timber ; for it is a con- 
{tant Obfervation, that, by faving 
Seeds from Dwarf Trees or Plants, 
from time to time, they inay be ren- 
dered much lower in their Growth 
than is their natural Size; but where 
the Fruit is moft defired, then they 
fhould be taken from fuch Trees ag 
produce the largeft and f{weeteft 
Nuts ;‘which are commonly found 
upon fuch Trees as fpread the moit, 
and have horizontal Roots; for the 


weaker Trees being lefs capable to . 


furnifh a Supply of Nourifhment, 
and having a greater Quantity of 
Fruit upon them, to which this muft 
be diftributed, together with their 
Roots lying near the Surface of the 
Ground (by which means the Juices 
are better prepared by Sun, Air, Ge. 
before it enters their Veffels), it is 
certain their Juices are better digelt- 
ed, and their Fruits better maturated, 
than thofe can poflibly be which 
grow upon ftrong vigorous Trees, 
which have long ‘l'ap-reots running. 

feveral 
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feveral Feet deep into the Earth, 
and confequently take in vaft Quan- 
tities of crude unprepared Juice, 
which is buoyed up to the extreme 
Parts of the Tree; and thefe feldom 
having many lateral Branches to di- 
get and prepare their Juice, by per- 
-{piring or throwing off the crude 
Part, before it enters the Fruits. 

And this, I dare fay, univerfally 
holds good in all Sorts of Fruit- 
trees, and is often the Occafion of 
the good and bad Qualities of the 
fame Sorts of Fruits growing on the 
fame Soil. 

What has been related about graft- 
ing this Tree into the Walnut, to 
promote their bearing, or render 
their Fruit fairer; or inoculating 
Cherries into the Cheftnut, for later 
Fruit ; is very whimfical and filly, 
fince neither the Cheftnut nor Wal- 
nut will receive its own Kind any 
other way than by inoculating, or 
inarching ; and it is the latter only 
by which the Walnut can be propa- 
gated ; nor was it ever known, that 
any two Trees of a different Genus 
would take upon each other, fo as 
to produce a good Tree ; therefore 
we may juft!y explode all thofe dif- 
ferent Graftings of various ‘T’rees 
upon each other, fo much talked of 
by the Antients; at leaft we may 
fuppofe thofe Trees are not known 
by the fame Names now, that they 
are mentioned by in their Writings; 
for I have made many Trials upon 
them, which, although performed 
with great Care, and in different Sea- 
fons, yet fcarcely one of them fuc- 
ceeded.. But to return: 

If you defign a large Plantation 
of thefe Trees for Timber, after 
having two or three times plowed 
the Ground, the better to defiroy 
the Roois of Weeds, you fhould 
make your Furrows about fix Feet 
Diftance from each other, in which 
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you fhould lay the Nuts about ten 
Inches apart, covering them with 
Earth about three Inches thick ; and, 
when they come up, you mutt care- 
fully clear them from Weeds: when 
thefe have remained three or four 
Years (if the Nuts fucceeded well), 
you will have many of thefe Trees 
to remove; which fhould be done 
at the Seafons before directed, leav- 
ing the Trees about three Feet Di- 


_ftance in the Rows; at which Di- 


{tance they may remain three or four 
Years more, when you fhould re- 
move every other Tree, to make 
room for the remaining, which will 
reduce the whole Plantation to fix 
Feet fquare; which will be Diftance 
enough for them to remain until 
they are large enough for Poles ; 
when you may cut down every other 
of thefe Trees (making choice of 
the leaft promifing) within a Foot of 
the Ground, in order to make Stools 
for Poles, which, in eight or ten 


Years time, will be ftrong enough 


to lop for Hoops, Hop-poles, &e. 
for which Purpofes they are prefer- 
able to moft other Trees; fo that 
every tenth Year here will be a frefh 
Crop, which will pay the Rent of 
the Ground, and all other incum- 
bent Charges, and, at the fame time, 
a full Crop of growing Timber left 
upon the Ground: but as the large 
Trees increafe in Bulk, their Diftance 
of twelve Feet fquare will be too 


{mall: therefore, when they have 


grown to a Size for finall Boards, you 


fhould fell every other Tree, which. 


will reduce them to twenty - four 
Feet {quare, which is a proper Di- 
{tance for them to remain for good: 
this will give Air to the Underwood 
(which by this time would be too 


much overhung by the Clofenefs of 
the large Trees); by which means. 


that will be greatly encouraged, and 
the {mall Timber felled will pay fuf- 


ficient 
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ficient Intereft for the Money at firft 
laid out in planting, &c. with the 
Principal alfo; fo that all the re- 
maining Trees are clear Profit ; for 
the Underwood, ftill continuing, will 
pay the Rent of the Ground, and 
all other Expences ; and what a fine 
Eftate here will be for a fucceeding 
Generation, in about fourfcoreY ears, 
I leave every one to judge. 

The ftriped-leav’'d Cheftnut is a 
beautiful Tree in a Garden, to in- 
termix with various Sorts of Trees, 
in Clumps, or in Wildernefs - quar- 
ters; where, by the Variety thefe 
fine-ftriped Trees afford,they greatly 
add to the Diverfity and Pleature of 
fuch Plantations. This may be ob- 
tained by being budded upon the 
common Cheftnut ; but this itriped 
Sort will never be a large Tree. 

The Chinquapin, or dwarf Vir- 
ginian Cheftnut, is, at prefent, very 
rare in England; but is very com- 
mon in theWoods of America,where 


‘it feldom grows above twelve or 


fourteen Feet high, and produces 
great Plenty of Nuts, which are, for 
the moft part, fingle in each outer 
Coat. This Tree is very hardy, and 
will refift the fevereft of our Winters 
in the open Ground ; but it is very 
apt to decay in Summer, efpecially 
if it is planted in very dry Ground : 
the Nuts of thefe Trees, if brought 
from America, fhould be put up in 
Sand as foon as they are ripe, and 
fent to Exg/and immediately ; other- 
wife they lofe their growing Quality, 
which is the Reafon this Tree is at 
prefent fo fcarce with us; for not 
one Seed in five hundred fent over 
ever grew, which was owing to the 
Negleét of putting them up in this 
manner: indeed, moft of the Nuts 
which have been brought over have 
been kiln-dried to preferve them 
from {prouting, which infallibly de- 
flroys the Germen: when the Nuts 
Vor. I, | 
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arrive, they fhould be put into the 
Ground as foon as poflible; and, if 
the Winter fhould prove fevere, it 
will be proper to cover the Ground 
with Leaves, Tan, or Peas-haulm, to 
prevent the Froft from penetrating 
the Ground, fo as to deftroy the 
Nuts: this Sort of Cheftnut delights 
in a moift Soil; but, if the Wet con- 
tinues long upon the Ground in 
Winter, itis apt to kill the Trees. 
This Tree will take by inarching 
upon the common Sort; but the 
Trees fo propagated feldom fucceed 
well. 

The large American Cheftnut is at 
prefent very rare in England: I do 
not remember to have feen more © 
than three or four young Plants in 
any of the Gardens, and thofe had 
made but little Progrefs. This may 
be procured from Carolina, where 
they grow in Plenty : the Nuts fhould 
be fent over, as hath been directed 
for the Chinquapin, and managed 
in the fame Way, which will be the 
fureft Method to fucceed : this Sort 
will bear the open Air in a fhelter’d 
Situation. 

CASTANEA EQUINA. Vide 
Hippocaftanum. 

CASTOREA. 

This Plant was fo named by Fa- 
ther Plumier, after a famous Phyfi- 
cian and Botanift, whofe Name was 
Caftor Durant. 

The CharaGers are; 

It hath a perfonated Flower, con- 
Sifting of one Leaf, whofe Upper-lip, 
or Creft, is ered? ; but the Beard, or 
Under-lip,is divided into three Parts: 
the middle Part is bifid: the Flower 
cup afterward becomes a round flefhy 
Fruit, inclofing a Shell, in which are 
contained four angular Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1.CasTorea repens |pinofa. Plum. 

Prickly creeping Caftorea. 
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2. CasTOREA racemofa, flore ca- 
ruleo, fructu croceo. Plum. Branching 
Caftorea, with a blue Flower, and 
a faffron colour’d Fruit. 

The firlt Sort hath trailing 
Branches, which will creep on the 
Ground, if they are not fupported ; 
for in the Places where it grows wild, 
it rambles over -~vhatever Plants 
grow near it. ‘The Branches are 
clofely befet with Spines, fomewhat 
like the common Bramble ; fo that 
it renders the Place of its Growth 
very difficult to pals. 

he fecond Sort grows to the 
Height of ten or twelve Feet, and 
becomes woody. This fends forth 


_ many Branches, at the Extremity of 


which there are Bunches of blue 
Flowers of an agreeable Scent; 
which are fucceeded by faffron-co- 


_ loured Berries, growing in Clutters 


like Bunches of Currans. 

Thefe Plants are Natives of the 
warmelit Parts of America, and were 
firft difcovered by Father P/umier, 
in the Frezch Settlements: but my 
late learned Friend, Dr. William 
Houftoun, found them in Jamaica ; 
from whence he fent Samples of both 
Kinds, with their Seeds, into Eng- 
land, from which fome of 


- Plants were raifed. 


They are both propagated by 
Seeds, which muft be procured from 
the Places where they grow natu- 
rally; for they feldom perfect their 
Seeds in this Country. Thefe muft 
be. fown in fmall Pots filled with 
frefh light Earth, and plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of ‘Tanners Bark, 
obferving to water them as often as 
you find the Earth dry. In about 
fix Weeks the Plants will begin to 
appear, when you fhould carefully 
clean them from Weeds, and fre- 
quently refrefh them with Water ; 
and in warm Weather they fhould 


thefe — 


Ova? 


have frefh Air admitted to them, 

that they may get Strength, and not 

draw up too weak. When the Plants 
are about two Inches high, they 
fhould be carefully taken up, and 
tranfplanted each into a feparate 
{mall Pot filled with frefh Ight 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot-. 
bed again ; then water them, to fet- 
tle the Earth to their Roots; and in 
the Day-time the Glaffes fhould be 
fhaded with Mats, until the Plants 
have taken Root; after which ume 
they fhould be conftantly watered 
three or four times a Weck, or fome- 
times oftener in very hot Weather ; 

a d they muft have Plenty of Air 
admitted to them in the Summer, 

otherwife they will draw up weak ; 
but in Winter they muft be placed 
in the Bark-ftove, and treated as the 
Coffee-tree, and fuch other tender 
Exotic Plants. With this Manage- 
ment they will produce Flowers the 
fecond or third Year, and may be 

continued for feveral Years; and as 

they retain their Leaves through the 

Year, they will add to the Variety 

in the Stove. 

CATANANCE, Candy Lions- 
foot. 

The Chara&ers are; 

The Cup of the Flower is fquamofe : 
the Florets, which are round the Mar- 
gin, are much longer than thofe in the 
Middle of the Flower: the Seeds are 
avrapt up in a leafy or downy Sub- 
france, within the Cup, or outer Co- 
VETINg . 

The Spectes are 5 

CATANANCE guorundam. Funds 
True Lions-foot, with Buck- thorn- 
leaves, 

2. CaTANANCE flore lutco, latiove 
folic. Tourn. Broad-leav’d Cand 
Lions-foot, with a yellow Flower. 

3. CATANANCE flore lutco, angu- 
fore folio. Tourn. Narrow- leaved 
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Candy Lions-foot, with a yellow 
Flower. 

The firft of thefe Plants is a Per- 
ennial, and may be propagated by 
Heads taken off the Mother-plant, 
either in Spring or Autumn ; but 
thofe Plants which are raifed from 
Seeds, are much ftronger than thofe 
from Slips. Thefe Plants are com- 
monly planted in Pots filled with 
light fandy Soil, in order to fhelter 
them in the Winter from fevere 
Frofts; but if they are planted in 
warm Borders, either under Walls, 
Pales, or Hedges, and in a mode- 
rately dry Soil, they will endure 
abroad very well. This Plant be- 
gins flowering in May, and continues 
till Auguf? or September (efpecially if 
the Summer is not too dry): itis a 
pretty Ornament to a Garden, and 


is eafily kept within Bounds. Itmay ° 


alfo be propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be fown on a Border of good 
light Earth in March: and in May, 
when the Plants are come up, they 
may be either tranfplanted into Pots 
or Borders, where they are to re- 
main for flowering. ‘Thefe Plants 
fhould remain unremoved for three 
or four Years when they are planted 
in the full Ground, which will caufe 
them to fiqwer better, and they will 
produce more Seeds. The Seeds 
ripen in Auguf. : 

The other two Sorts are Annuals, 
and therefore only propagated by 
Seeds, which ripen very well in this 
Country. The Time for fowing them 
is early in March, in Beds or Bor- 
ders of light Earth, which will come 
up in a Month’s time, and may then 
be tranfplanted into Borders to 
flower: thefe flower in June, and 
perfect their Seeds in 4ugu/? or S+p- 
tember; but-as they have little Beau- 
ty, they are not often kept in Gar- 
dens, 


CoA , 
CATAPUTI.A Major. Vide 


Ricinus. 


CATAPUTIA Minor. Vide 
Tithymalus. 

CATARIA, Cat-mint, or Ne- 
peta. 


The Charaers are; . 
The Leaves are like thofe of the 
Nettle, or Betony; are, for the moft 
part, hoary, and of a ftrong Sceut: 
the Flowers are colleed into a thick 
Spike : the Cre? of the Flower is broad 
and bifid: the Lip is divided into three 
Segments; the middle Segment is broad, 
and hollowed like a Spoon, and ele- 
gantly crenated on the Edges: each 
Flower is fucceeded by four naked ~ 
Seeds. ; 3 
The Species are ; 
1. CaTARIA major vulgaris, — 
Tourn. Common large Cat-mint. 
2. CaTARIA, gue nepeta, minor,. 


Solio meliffe Turcice. H. Cath, Lef- 


fer Cat-mint, with Leaves likeTurky | 


Balm. 

3- Cataria anguftifolia major. 
Tourn. Narrow-leaved large Cat- 
mint, 

4. Cararia Hifpanica, betonice 
folio anguftiori, flore ceruleo. Tourn. 
Narrow -leav’d Spanifo Cat-mint, 
with blue Flowers. 

5. Cararia Hifpanica, betonice 
folio anguitiori, flore albo. Tourn. 
Narrow -leav’d Spanife Cat- mint, 
with white Flowers. 

6. Cataria Lufitanica . eref@a, 
betonice folio, tuberofa radice. Tourn. 
Upright Portugal Cat-mint, with a 
tuberofe Root. ; 

7.Cararia Lufttanica ere@a, be- 
tonice folio, fibrofa radice. Tourn. 
Upright Portugal Cat- mint, with 
fibrofe Roots. — 

8.Cataria minor vulgaris.Tourn. 
Common fmall Cat-mint. 

g. Cararia gue Horminum /pi- 
catum, lavendule fore & odare. Boece. 

Bar . Cat- 
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Cat-mint with a fpiked Flower, hav- 
ing a Lavender-fcent. 

10. Cararia Cretica humilis 
feordioides. Cor. Inft. Dwarf Cat- 
mint of Crete, refembling Scor- 
dium. 

ur. Cararia Cretica, meliffe 
folic, afphodeli radice. Cor. Inft. 
Cat-mint of Crete, with a Balm- 
leaf, and an Afphodel-root. 

1z. Cataria Ortentalis, teucrii 
folio, lavendule odore, wverticillis 
florum craffiffimis. Cor. Inf. Eaftern 
Cat-mint, with a Tree-germander- 
Jeaf f{melling like Lavender, and 
very thick Spikes of Flowers. 

All thefe Sorts of Cat-mint are 
propagated by fowing their Seeds in 
February or March, in Beds or Bor- 
ders of common Earth, and may 
be tranfplanted into Beds at about 
two Feet fquare from each other, 
leaving a Path between every Bed, 
and an Alley of three Feet to go 
between, to clear them from Weeds, 

Io. 
The firft Sort mentioned is ufed 
in Medicine: this may alfo be pro- 
pagated by parting the Roots, either 
in Spring or Autumn, and will grow 
in almoft any Soil or Situation: it 
flowers in une, and the Seeds are 
ripe in 4uguf. ‘This Plant grows 
wild upon dry Banks in many Parts 
of England: but if this is tranf- 
planted into a Garden, the Cats will 
furely deftroy it, unlefs itis fenced 
round with Thorns to prevent their 
coming to it. The fame will hap- 
pen to thofe Plants which are tranf- 
planted from one Part of the Garden 
to the other; and at the fame time, 
thofe Plants which have come up 
from Seeds, which either dropp’d 
of themfelves, or were fown, will 
remain untouch’d by the Cats, as [ 
have frequently obferved ; and many 
times the Seedling-plants have grown 
within two Feet of thofe which 
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were tranfplanted, and the latter 
have been quite deftroyed, when the 
former has been untouch’d: which 
verifies the old Proverb; viz. Jf 
you fet it, the Cats will eat it; if 
you fow it, the Cats won't know it. 
The Cats ufually roll themfelves 
upon the Plant, till they have broken 
it down; then they gnaw it, and 


eat the Tops; which occafions a. 


Sort of Drunkennefs: afterward 


they tear it to Pieces with their . , 
‘Claws ; and when the whole Plant ~ 


is deftroyed, they will roll upon the 
Ground till they have {moothed and 
preffed the Surface, as if a Roller 
had paffed' over it. 

The other Sorts are alfo very 
hardy, and may be propagated in 
the fame manner; but require a dry 
Soil in Winter, otherwife they are 
fubjeé&t to rot. Thefe all ripen their 
Seeds in England very well; and 
altho’ there is no great Beauty in 
them, yet, for Variety, the two 
Portugal Sorts may have a Place 
amongft Plants of the lower Clafs; 
where, if they are kept in Compafs, 
and tied up to Sticks, they will make 
a tolerable Appearance for a long 
time. - All the other Sorts are pro- 
per Furniture for Botanic Gardens; 
but they are feldom admitted into 
other Gardens. 

CATCH-FLY. Vide Lychnis. 

CATESB/EA, The Lily-thorn. 

The Charaéers are ; 

The Empalement is divided inte 
four fall Segments: the Flower con- 
Sifts of one Leaf, is funnel fbaped, 
having a very long Tube, which is 
narrow and thin at Bottom, but lar- 


ger and thicker upward: the Topis 
divided into four Segments, and fpread 


open: the Pointal is fixed in the Centre 
of the Flower, furrounded by four 
Stamina: she Pointal afterward be- 
comes an oval Berry, opening im one 
Cell, inclofing many angular Seeds. 
we 
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~ We know but one Species of this 
Genus; viz. 

Catrespmea. Lin. Gen. 
monly called the Lily-thorn. 

The Name of this Plant was given 
in Honour to Mr. Mark Catefy, 
F.R.S. who brought the Seeds of 
this Plant, with many other curious 
Sorts, into England, from the Ba- 
fama Wands, in the Year 1726. 


Cai. 


. from which Seeds there were many 


Plants raifed in the Engli/> Gardens, 
fome of which have produced their 
beautiful Flowers. Mr. Cate/by met 
with this fine Shrub growing near 
Naffau-Towzx, in the Iiland of Pro- 


_ widence, where it grew about four- 


teen Feet high, having many long 
Thorns upon the Branches, which 
come out by Pairs, at the Wings of 
the Leaves. ‘The Leaves are pro- 
duced irregularly, in Clufters; and 
are like thofe of the Box-tree, but 
{maller. The Flowers are tubulous, 
of a yellow Colour, about fix Inches 
in Length, and hang downward, and 
are produced fingly : thefe are 
fhaped like a Trumpet. ‘The Fruit 
is of an oval] Figure, and the Size 
of a Pullet’s Egg; having a Pulp 
like that of a’ripe Apple, of an 
agreeable tart Flavour: the Middle 
of the Fruit is hollow, containing 
many {mall triangular Seeds. 

This Plant is very rare in England 
at prefent; moft of the Plants which 
were raifed from the Seeds which 
Mr. Carey brought over, having 
been loft; and there has been no 
Supply of Seeds fince that Time. 
Tt is a tender Plant, and requires a 
good Stove to keep it through the 
Winter in ‘this Country. In the 
Summer- feafon the Plants fhould 
have a large Share of free Air; but 
they will not bear to be wholly ex- 
pofed even at that Seafon. This 


‘Plant is propagated by Seeds, which 


muft be procured from the Behama 
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Tflands, and fhould ba fown in the 
Spring of the Year, upon a good 
Hot-bed; and the Pjants, when they 
are come up, mutt be treated in the 
fame manner as is directed for other 
tender Exotic Plants. 

CAUCALIS, Baftard-parfley. 

This is one of the umbelliferous 
Plants, with oblong Seeds, which 
are a little furrow'd and prickly: 
the Petals of the Flower are unequal, 
and heart-fhaped. 

There are feveral Species of this 
Plant preferved in the Botanic Gar- 
dens; but as there is no great Beauty 
or Ufe in any of them, I fhall pais 
them over with only obferving, that 


if any Perfon hath a mind to culti- —_ 


vate them, the b ft Seafon to fow 
their Seeds is in Autumn, foon after 
they are ripe: for if their Seeds are 
kept till Spring, they feldom pro- 
duce ripe Seeds again: they are 
moft of them biennial, and require 
to be fown every other Year. We 
have five or fix Species of them, 
which grow wild in England. 

CEDAR of BERMUDAS. Vide 
Juniperus. 

CEDAR of CAROLINA. Fide 
Juniperus. 

CEDAR of Jamaica. Vide Gua- 
zuma. 

CEDAR of LIBANUS. Vide 
Larix. 

CEDAR of LYCIA. Vide Ju-~ 


niperus. 
CEDAR of PHOENICIA. Vide 
Juniperus. 
CEDAR of VIRGINIA. Vide 
Juniperus. 


CEIBA, Silk Cotton-tree, vu/go. 
The CharaGers are 3 

Lt hath a rofaceous Flower, con- 
Sifting of Several Leaves placed in a 
circular Order 3 from whofe Calyx 
arifes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes a Fruit Joaped like a Bottle, 
divided inte five Parts from the Top 
T 3 1 
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to the Bottom; in which are con- 
tained feveral round Seeds, wrapped 
up in a foft Down, and faften'd to 


| the five-corner’d pyramidal Placenta. 


The Species are ; 

1. CEIBA witicts foltis, caudice 
aculeato. Plum. Now. Gen. The 
Silk Cotton-tree, with a thorny 
Stem.’ 

2. Ceispa witicis foliis, caudice 
glabro. Plum. Nov.Gen. The Silk 
Cotton-tree, with a {mooth Stem. 

Thefe two Trees grow very plen- 
tifully both in the Eaf and Wef- 
Indies, where they arrive to a pro- 
digious Magnitude: the Wef- ln- 
dians hollow the Trunks of thefe 
Trees for making their Canoes, for 
which'they are chiefly valued. 

It is reported, that in the Ifland 


of Cuba, in Columbus's firkk Voyage, 


was feen a Canoe made of an hol- 
lowed Trunk of one of thefe Trees, 
which was ninety-five Palms long, 
and capable of containing one hun- 
dred and fifty Men. And fome 
modern Writers have affirmed, that 
there are Trees now growing in the 
W efi-Indtcs fo large, as icarcely to 
be fathom’d by fixteen Men, and fo 
high, that an Arrow can {carcely be 
fhot to their Tops. 

The Woo! of thefe Trees is of a 
dark Colour, and too fhort to {pin ; 
fo that it is little valued: but fome- 
times the Inhabitants fluff Beds and 
Pillows with it, tho’ it is accounted 
unwholfome to lie upon. The In- 
habitants of the We/? Jadies call this 
Silk cotton; but the antient Ame- 
rican Name for this Plant being 
Ceiba, Father P/umier hath continued 
it under that Name, and conftituted 


a Genus for it. 


Thefe Plants are preferved in 
fome curious. Gardens in Europe, 
where they thrive very well, if 
placed in a Bark-flove; but as they 


~ are Trees of a large Growth, it can 
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hardly be expected to fee either Fruit 
or Flowers from them in Exgland; 
fince they grow to a great Magni- 
tude, before they produce either in 
their own Country. 

Thefe Plants may be raifed from 
Seeds, which are eafily obtained from 
the Weft-Indies: they muft be fown 
on an Hot-bed early in the Spring ; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they muft be cach tran{planted into 
a {mall Pot filled with frefh light 
Earth, and. plunged into an Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark; obferving to water 
and fhade them until they have taken 
Root; after which they muft have 
free Air let into the Hot-bed, in 
proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seafon ; for if the Glaffes are kept 
too clofe, the Plants will draw up 
too weak. In a Month or five Weeks 
time, thefe {mall Pots will be filled 
with the Roots of the Plants; there- 
fore you mutt fhake the Plants out 
of them; and after having pared off 
the outfide Roots, they muft be put 
into Pots a Size larger, and plunged 
again into the Hot-bed ; obferving 
to manage them as was before di- 
reed. When the Plants are grown 
too tall to remain in the Hot-bed, 
they muft be removed into the Bark- 
ftove ; where, during the Summer- 
feafon, they fhould have a large 
Share of frefh Air; but in Winter 
they muft be kept pretty clofe; and 
as the Plants increafe in Magnitude, 
they fhould be fhifted into larger 
Pots, that their Roots may have 
room to extend. If thefe Rules be 
duly obferved, the Plants will, in 
two or three Years, arrive to the 
Height of ten or twelve Feet, and 


be proportionably ftrong; and be- ° 


ing placed among other Plants, which 
require the fame Degree of Heat, 
they add to the Variety. 

There are fome other Sorts. of 
this Tree in thé Spaxi Settlements 


ch 
eof America; and I have raifed one 
Sort, which came from Siam, whofe 
Leaves refembled thofe of Marth- 
mallow; but the Down and Seeds 
were exactly the fame as of the com- 
mon Sorts. Thofe Pods, which I 
received from Panama, were of a 


different Figure from the common 


Sorts; as was the Down allio; for 
that was in one of a purple Colour, 
and the other was of a dark-red. 
The Down of both thefe Sorts is, 
by the Inhabitants of thofe Coun- 
tries, wrought into Garments; and 
they retain their original Colour, fo 
that they are never dyed. 

There are fome other Kinds of 
this Tree in the Ea/t-Indies, which 
make a more beautiful Appearance 
than either of the American Sorts : 
one of thefe is now growing in his 
Grace the Duke of Richmond’s Gar- 
den at Goodwood; which is above 
twelve Feet high, and the Leaves 
grow regularly round the Stem, 
upon very long Footftalks ; and the 
Leaves are large, deeply divided into 
feven or eight Parts, and are {mooth, 
of a fine fhining-green Colour: the 
Stem of this Sort is very {mooth, 
and the whole Plant makes a fine 
Appearance in the Stove. All thefe 
Sorts require the fame Degree of 
Heat to preferve them in Winter, as 
thofe which are Natives of America, 
and will fucceed with the fame Cul- 
ture. 

CELASTRUS, The Staff-tree. 

The CharaGers are ; 

The Empalement confifts of one Leaf, 
cut at the Top into feveral unequal 
Seg ments: the Flower sa ts of five 
Leaves, which are equal, /pread open, 
and riflexed: the Pointal is fmall, 
and fituated in the Bottom of the 
Flower, attended by five Stamina: 
the Pointal afterward becomcs a Cap- 
Jule covered with a red Filament, 


racteriftic Notes, which were before 


{Ee 
divided into three Cells, each cone 
taining one hard Seed. 
The Species are; 

1. CELASTRUS inermis, foliis ova- 
tis ferratis trinerviis, racemis 6x fum- 
mis alis longiffimis. Lin. Hort. Clif. 
Smooth Staff-tree, with oval fawed 
Leaves, having three Ribs, and 
Spikes of Flowers growing on the 
Tops of the Branches. 

z. CELAsTRUS ramis teretibus, 
Spinis nudis, foliis acutis. Lin. Hort. 
C/iff. Staff-tree with taper Branches, 
naked Spines, and pointed Leaves. 

3. CELAsTRUs inermis, foliis ova= 
tis rugofis minime ferratis, caule vo- 
lubiti. Smooth Staff-tree, with oval 
rough Leaves, which are flightly 
fawed on their Edges,and a climbing 
Stalk. 

4. CELASTRUS ramis angulofis, ~ 
Soinis foliofis foliis obtufis. Lin. Hort, 
Cif, Prickly Staff-tree, with angular — 
Branches, Leaves growing out of 
the Spines, and blunt Leaves. . 

5. CELasTRus inermis, foliis lan- 
ceolatis, obtufe ferratis, petiolis ap- 
pendiculatis. Lin. Hort. Chiff Smooth 
Staft-tree, with fpear. fhaped Leaves 
bluntly fawed, and fmall eee: Pe 
dages to the Footttalks. 

This Name of Celaftrus was fi 
merly applied to one of the fae 
of Alaternus; but Dr. Linneas )2s. 
conftitnted a Genus by that Name, 
to which he has brought feveral. 
Plants which agree in their cha- 
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put into feveral Genera: a9 
The firft Sort here mentioned is | 
a Native of the Northern Parts of * 
America, from whence it hath been. > 
introd heist into the Exg/ife Gardens; ~ 
where it thrives extremely weil, and» 
bears the open Air in Winter. Vhis 
gtows to be about five or fix Fees 
high, and generaily fends out Bran- 
ches very regularly, fo as to forin 
4 any 
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an handfome Head: at the Extre- 
mity of every Branch is put forth a 
' Spike or Clufter of white Flowers, 
which blow in Ful, and, during 
their Continuance, the whole Shrub 
feems covered with Flowers; which 
makes a very fine Appearance, and 
_deferves a Place in every curious 
Garden. This Sort has never yet 
perfected Seeds in England; but is 
propagated by Layers, when the 
Seeds cannot be obtained from 
abroad. It was formerly placed in 
the Genus of Euonymus, or Spindle- 
zree. 

The fecond Sort is a Native of 
ths Cape of Good Hope: this will not 
live in the open Air in England ; 
therefore is kept in Pots, and houfed 
-— In acommon Green-houfe in Win- 
ter. This will grow to the Height 
of fix or feven Feet, and may be 
trained up toa regular Stem ; and, 
as it isan Ever-green, will make a 
pretty Variety in Winter, efpecially 
when it comes to bear Fruit; which 
are pretty large, and of a fine 
red Colour ; and, ripening in 
Winter, they make a fine Appear- 
ance, being intermixed with the 
green Leaves. ‘This is propagated 
by laying down the Side-branches, 
_ which, in one Year, will have taken 
Root. The beit Seafon for making 
thefe Layers is in the Month of Sep- 
tember; it may alfo be propagated 


_. by Cuttings, which fhould be planted 


in July, and muft be fcreened from 
the Sun in hot Weather: thefe Cut- 
tings will be a whole Year before 
they will have made Roots ftrong 
enough to tranfplant. Sometimes 
the Fruit will ripen fo well, as to 
grow; but thefe Seeds will not come 
up the firft Year; therefore the Pots 
in which the Seeds are fown, muift 
be fheltered the following Winter, 
‘and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed in the Spring ; which will bring 
up the Plants. Thefe Plants may 
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be expofed in Summer, with Myr- 
tles, and other hardy Green-houfe 
Plants; and may be treated in the 
fame manner with thofe. This was 
called Lycium Ethiopicum, &c. 
The third Sort is a Native of 
Virginia and Carolina, from whence 
the Seeds have been brought into 
England. This, being a very hardy 
Plant, will thrive in the open Air, 
and is not injured by Froft: it hath 
a climbing Stalk, and will twine 
about any of the neighbouring Trees, 
and mount to a confiderable Height. 
It produces its Flowers from the 
Wings of the Leaves, which are 
produced in fmall Bunches, and are 
of an herbaceous Colour: thefe 
come out in une, and are fucceeded 
by the Fruit; which hasa foft pulpy 
Cover, of a Red or Orange-colour, 
which opens into three Cells, each 
having one ftony Seed. Thefe Fruit 
are ripe in Ofober, but will con- 
tinue a Month or fix Weeks; during 
which time they make an handfome 
Appearance. This may be propa- 
gated by laying down the Branches 
at Michaelmas ; which will have 
taken Root by that time Twelve- 
month, and may then be tranfplant- 
ed out, where they are defigned to 
remain: they will alfo produce 
Suckers, which may be taken off 
with good Roots. The Seeds of 
this Plant will remain a whole Year 
in the Ground; fo that when it is 
propagated that way, the Ground 
muit remain undifturbed till the 
Plants come up. When thefe Plants 
are not planted near Trees, to which 
they may twine, there fhould be 
large Poles fixed in the Ground by 
them, that they may twine round, 
to be fupported, otherwife they will 
trail upon the Ground, and become 
unfightly: this is called Climbing 
Euonymus. 0 


The fourth and fifth Sorts are 


Natives of the Cape of Good Hope: 
thefe 


a 
my 


‘Rot quite fo large. 
‘propagated from Suckers, and by 
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thefe will not live thro’ the Winter 
in the open Air in Ezgland: but they 
are always houfed in Winter with 


the hardieft of the Green - houfe 


Plants, and may be treated accord- 
ingly. The fourth Sort is a low 
bufhy Shrub, feldom rifing above 
three Feet high in this Country: 
this produces Clufters of white 
Flowers, at the Extremity of all the 
Branches; fo makes an handfome 
Appearance during the Continuance 
of the Flowers. The Leaves con- 
tinue green all the Winter ; but the 
Plant is not very thick cloathed with 
them: thefe Leaves bear a great 
Refemblance, in their Shape, to 
thofe of the Barberry-tree, but are 
This Sort is 


Layers: but as thefe Plants do not 


fend forth many Suckers, and the 
Layers being-two Years in making 
Roots, 


thefe Plants are not very 


common in the Exg/i/> Gardens. 


The fifth Sort has been long in 


the Gardens, and is better known 


_ by the former Name than this, which 


has been lately added to it. 


The 


old Name is Alaterncides Africana, 


lauri ferrati folio. But this agree- 


ing with the other Plants of this 


Genus, in its Flower and Fruit, 
| Dr. Linnezus has joined it to them. 


This Sort will grow to the Height 
of ten or twelve Feet; the Branches 


are weak and ftraggling, and the 
Flowers {mall, and of an herbaceous. 


Colour, therefore doth not make 
much Shew: but as it is an Ever- 
green, many People allow a Plant 


or two to have Place in their Green- 


koufes. It may be eafily propagated 
by Cuttings, during any of the Sum- 
mer-months; which need no Care 
but to plant them in a fhady Border, 


and water them in dry Weather. 


CELERY, or SALARY. Vide 


~Apium, 
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CELSIA. This Name was given 
to this Plant in Honour to Dr. O/aus 
Celfius, Profeffor of Philofophy and 
Theology in the Univerfity of Up/al 
in Saeden, by Dr. Linnzeus. We 
have no Engli Name for it. 

The CharaGers are ; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
cut into five obtufe Segments: . the 
Flower confifts of one Leaf, which is 
cut into five Parts, and expands in @ 
circular Order, having a very fbort 
Tube: in the Centre of the Flower 
are placed four Stamina, two of which 
are longer than the other: theOvary, 
avhich is fixed in the Centre of the 
Empalement, afterward becomes @ 
round Pod, opening in two Cells, and 
filled with {mall Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant ; which is, 

Cesia foliis duplicato -pinnatis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Celfia with double 
pinnated Leaves. 

This Plant is ranged in the Genus 
of Mullein by Tournefort and Boer- 
haave, by the Title of Verbafcum 
Orientale, fophie felio, or Eaftern 
Mullein, with a Flix -weed - leaf; 
but Dr. Linneus has feparated it from 
that Genus, on account of the Num- 
ber and Pofition of the Stamina, the 
Flowers of Verbafcum having five 
declined Stamina of equal Length, 
whereas this has but four, two of 
which are longer than the other, 
which, by the characteriftic Notes 
of his Method, removes them to a 
great Diftance from each other. 

Tt is an annual Plant, which com- 
monly fucceeds better, if the Seeds 
are fown in Auguff, foon ‘after they 
are ripe, than when they are kept 
till the Spring ; for the Seeds which 
are then fown frequently remain in 
the Ground till the following Spring, 
before they come up: thefe Seeds 
fhould be fown upon an open Bor- 
Ger, where they are to remain, and 

require 
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require no other Culture, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds. 

CELTIs, The Lote or Nettle- 
tree. 
The Charaders are; | 

The Leaves are fomewhat Like 
thofe of the Nettle: the Flowers con- 
Sit of. frve Leaves, which are ex- 
panded in form of a Rofe, containing 
many foort Stamina, or Threads, in 
the Bofom: the Fruit grows fingle 
in the Bofom of its Leaves, which is 
a roundife Berry. 

The Species are; 

1. Certis frufu ob/cure purpu- 
rafcente. Tourn. ‘The dark purplifh- 
fruited Lote or Nettle-tree. 

2. CELTIs fru@unigricante.Tourn. 
The Nettle-tree with black Fruit. 

3. Cevris frudu lutco ampliori. 
The Nettle-tree with large yellow 
Fruit. 

4. Cexttis Oritentalis, folio am- 
pliore, magno frudtu. T. Cor. The 
Eaftern Lote or Nettle-tree, with 
larger Leaves and Fruit. 

5. Cettis Orientalis minor, foaliis 


minoribus &F craffioribus, fru&iu flavo.. 


7. Cor. Smaller Lote or Nettle- 
tree, with fmaller and thicker Leaves, 
and yellow Fruit. 

6. Certis Americana, folio citri 
fubtus aureo, fru&u rubro. Plum. 
American Lote or Nettle-tree, with 
a Citron-leaf, anda red Frutt. 

The firft of thefe Trees was ori- 
ginally brought from Virginia ; but 
is found to thrive very well in our 
Climate, there being feveral large 
Trees of this Kind in the Gardens of 
curious Planters, but particularly 
one in the Garden which formerly 
belonged to Fohn Tradefcant at 
South - Lambeth, near Vauxhall in 
Surry, and another in the PAyfc- 
garden at Chelfea, both which are 
large Trees, and the latter produces 
ripe Fruit annually, from whence 
feveral young Trees have been 
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raifed. The fecond Sort, tho’ a. 


Native of Europe, yet is lefs com. | 
mon in England than the former, — 


and only to be feen in fome curious — 
Colle€tions of Trees, particularly in 
the Gardens of the late Dr. Uvedale 
at Enfield, where there is one large 


Tree remaining: and of late there — 


have been-fome young Plants of this 
Kind raifed from the Seeds which 
have been procured from Abroad: 
this Sort is very common in /taly, 
Spain, and. likewife in the South 
of France: the Berries of this Sort 
are larger than thofe of the other 
Kinds, and are of a fhining black 
Colour: the Leaves are longer and 
narrower than thofe of the firft Sort; 
but, in other refpects, very like to 
that. 

The third Sort is probably a Na- 
tive of America alfo: this Tree hath 
been many Years growing in De- 
wonfoire, where are feveral large 
ones, which have produced ripe 
Seeds, -from whence the Gardens 
near London were fupplied with young 
Plants. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts were 
difcovered by Dr. Tournefort in his. 
Travels, who fent their Fruits to 
the Royal Garden at Paris ; where 
they were raifed, and have been 
fince diftributed to many curious 
Gardens in Europe. Thefe two 
Sorts are as hardy as thofe before- 
mentioned, fo that they will endure 
the fharpeft Winters in the open 
Air, efpecially when they have ac- 
guired fufficient Strength; for many 
of thefe Trees may {fuffer by Cold, 
when they are young, tho’ afterward 
they are capable of refifting the fe- 
vereft Cold of this Country. 

Thefe are all of them very hardy, 


enduring the feverefl of our Winters 


in England very well, and grow ta 
be large Trees: they may be pro-- 
pagated either from Layers, 

eeds 


r bye 
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Seeds : the Layers are commonly 
wo Years before they take Root 
fuficient for tranfplanting ; and if 
they are not frequently watered, will 
rarely take Root. The beft time 
for tranfplanting thefe Trees is in 
March, juft before they begin to 
put out, obferving to mulch their 
Roots, and water them well until 
they have taken Root. This Tree 
feems to thrive beft upon a moift 
Soil, tho’ it will grow tolerably 
well upon almoft any Soil, when it 
is well fixed therein. 

The Seeds of this Tree fhould 
be fown in the Spring of the Year, 
foon after they are ripe, which is 
commonly in January, and the 
Ground kept clear from Weeds, but 
not ftirred; for the Seeds feldom 
appear before the fecond S ting: 
therefore the beft Method is, to fow 
them in Boxes, and manage them as 
was direéted for the Berry-bearing 
Cedar; to which I refer.the Reader, 
to avoid Repetition. 

Thefe Trees are very ufeful in 
forming Clumps, or for planting of 
Amphitheatres of various Kinds of 
deciduous Trees; for the Heads of 
thefe naturally grow very thick and 
regular, and their Leaf is of a deep 
pleafant green Colour, making a 
very good Diverfity among other 
Kinds: and altho’ it is none of the 
earlieft Trees in putting out in the 
Spring of the Year, yet it recom- 
penfeth for this Defect, by its long 
‘Continuance in Autumn, retaining 
its Leaves in perfeét Vigour, when 
few other deciduous Trees have any 
Leaves left upon them. 

- The fixth Sort was difcovered by 
Father Plumier in America: this is 
a tender Plant, and will not live 
out of a Stove in this Country. It 
may be propagated by Seeds, which 
mult be procured from the We/f- 
Indies; for it hath never produced 
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Fruit in Ezrope: the Seeds fhould 
be fown in Pots filled with light 
frefh Earth, and then plunged into 
an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark : thefe 
Pots muft be conftantly watered, and 
in the Middle of the Day, when 
the Weather is mild, the Glaffes of 
the Hot-bed fhould be raifed to ad- 
mit frefh Air, and to let the Steam 
of the Bed pafs off. When the 
Plants are come up about two Inches 
high, they fhould be each tranf- 
planted into a feparate {mall Pot 
filled with frefh light Earth, and 
plunged again into the Hot-bed, 
obferving to fhade the Glaffes every 
Day, until the Plants have taken 
Root; as alfo to water them duly, 
as you perceive the Earth to dry. 
During the Heat of Summer, the 
Plants muft have a large Share of 
frefh Air every Day; but at M- 
chaelmas they mutt be removed into 
the Bark-ftove, and managed as the . 
Coffee-tree, and other tender Exotic 
Plants; where they will thrive very 
well; and having ftrong fhining 
Leaves, will make an agreeable Va- | 
riety. 

The Fruit of this Tree is not fo 
tempting with us, as is ftoried it 
was to the Companions of Uljfes: 
but the Wood is reckoned to be of 
a very durable Nature, and is com- 
monly ufed to make Pipes, and other 
Wind-inftruments. Its Root is very 
proper to make Hafts for Knives, 
and other Tools ; and it is reported, 
that they were held in great Efteem 
by the Romans, for their incompa- 
rable Beauty and Ufe. | 

CENTAURIUM MAJUS, The 
greater Centaury. : 

The Charafers are; 

It is one of the Plante capitate, or 
of thofe Plants whofe Flowers are 
colle&ed into an Head, as the Thiffle, 
&c. and hath a perennial Root: their 
Leaves are without Spines, and are 


sawed 


es 
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fawed on their Edges: the Cup of 
the Flower is fquamofe, but has no 
Spines: the Florets are large and 
Specious. 
The Species are; 

1. CentTauRium majus, folio he- 
Lenii incano. Tourn. Greater Cen- 
taury, with hoary Leaves like thofe 
of Elecampane. 

2. Cenraurium folto cinare. 
Gornut. Greater Centaury, with Ar- 
tichoke-leaves. 

3. CENTAURIUM majus Alpinum 
duteum. C. B. Greater yellow Cen- 
taury of the Alps. ies 

4. CENTAURIUM majus, folio in 
facinias plures divifo. C. B. Greater 
Centaury, with cut Leaves. 

5. CENTAURIUM majus altcrum 


 -datiniatum, purpurafcente fiore. H.R, 


Par. Another cut-leav’d Centaury, 
with purplifh Flowers. 

6. CENTAURIUM majus Orientale 
éve@um, glafti folio, flore luteo. T.Cor. 
Greater Eaftern Centaury, with 
Leaves like Woad, and yellow 
Flowers. 

7. CENTAURIUM majus Afri- 
canum acaulon, cinare folio. Fuffieu. 
Greater African Centaury without 
Stalks, and Leaves like the Arti- 
choke. 

8. CENTAURIUM mayjus, folio moll 

acute laciniato, flore aureo magno, 
ealyce fpinafo. Bocrh. Ind. Alt. Greater 
Centaury, with a woolly Leaf cut 
into fharp Segments, a large yellow 
Flower, and prickly Empalement. 
_. 9. CENTAURIUM majus incanum 
Lumile, capite pini. Inf. R.H. Low 
hoary greater Centaury, with an 
Head lke the Cone of the Pine- 
tree. 

10. Cenraurium mazus Lu/ita- 
nieum tfaciniatum flanuginofum humi- 
fius. Inf. R.H. Low greater Cen- 
taury, with woolly cut Leaves. 

-31. Centaurium mojus Lufita- 
zicuat, coronopi folio, Inf. R. H. Por- 


| ! 
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tucal ter Centaury, with an 
Hart's Roch Beak abi . A 

12, CenTaurium majus Orien= 
tale, verbafe folio. Inft.R.H. Eatt- 
ern greater Centaury, with a Mul- 
lein-leaf. 


They are all of them propagated | 


either by fowing their Seeds, or part- 
ing their Roots; the latter of which 
is moft commonly prattifed in Eng- 


land, their Seeds feldom ripening in — 


our Country, unlefs the Seafon is 
very favourable. 
for this Work is either in Ofcber 
or February. . 

When you have a mind to in- 
creafe any of thefe Plants, you fhould 
open the Ground about their Roots, 
and clear them of the Earth: then, 
where you find any of the Side- 
heads, which will part with Roots 
to them, you fhould carefully force 
them off ; which when you have 


done, you muft lay the Earth up — 


again to the old Plant, fettling it 
clofe with your Hands; and if the 
Ground is dry, give it a little Wa- 
ter: and having prepared a proper 
Place for the young Plants, which 
fhould be in a fandy loamy Soil, 
and a warm Situation, you may 
either plant them in Beds, at about 
a Foot fquare, or at Diftances in 
the Borders of large Gardens, by 
way of Ornament; and altho’ the 
Flowers have no very great Beauty, 
yet the regular Growth of the Plants, 
together with their long Continuance 


The beft Seafon 


in Flower, renders them worthy of 


a Place in all large Gardens. 


The Seafon for fowing the Seeds é 


of any of thefe Species is in March, 
in an open Bed of common light 
Earth; and in Adey, when the Plants 
are come up, they may be tranf-— 
planted into Nurfery-beds until AZ- 
chaelmas; by which time they will 
have gotten Strength enough to 
tranfplant into any other Parts of the 
Garden 
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Garden where you defign them to fite to each other: the Flower confifs 


remain. 
~ The third, fixth, feventh, eighth, 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth Sorts 
are moft valuable for a Pleafure- 
garden, as being lefs fubjeft to grow 
rude and ungovernable ; and their 
_ Flowers are of a long Duration. 
The third Sort is the largeft of the 
three, and fhould be planted in the 
Middle of large Borders, where 
_ they will look very handfome: but 
_thefe are not proper for {mall Gar- 
dens, where they will take up too 
much Space ; for when the Plants 
are ftrong, they will produce great 
Numbers of Branches, which will 
{pread wide, and grow very tall, 
fo that each Plant will require at 
leaft three or four Feet; nor fhould 
they ftand near other Plants, for 
they will over-bear and deftroy 
them: however, in large Borders, 
in open Wildernefs-quarters, they 
may be allowed a Place, for their 
long Continuance in Flower, efpe- 
cially as they will require very little 
Culture. 

The eighth Sort will not ramp 

fo much as moft of the others; fo 
may be placed in a Flower-garden. 
_ The fourth Sort is ufed in Me- 
dicine, and therefore deferves to be 
cultivated in Phyfic-gardens; nor is 
it unpleafant in any Garden. ‘The 
firit and fecond Sorts may be ad- 
mitted fora Variety in large Gar- 
dens, to fill empty Borders, where 
the Difference of their Leaves and 
Flowers will appear very well 
among Plants of large Growth. 
Thefe Plants begin to produce their 
Flowers in Fuze, and continue moft 
Part of ‘fu/y; but very rarely pro- 
duce ripe Seeds in this Country. 

CENTAURIUM MINUS, 
Leffer Centaury. 

: The Chara&ers are; 
_, The Leaver grow by Pairs, oppo- 
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of one Leaf, is funnel-foaped, and 


divided into five acute Segments ; 
thefe grow on the Tops of the Statks 
in Clufters: the Seed-veffel is of @ 
cylindrical Form, and is divided inte 
two Cells, in which are contained 
many fmall Seeds. ; 

The Species are ; 

1. CENTAURIUM minus. C. B. 
Common leffer Centaury. 

2. CENTAURIUM minus, fore albo. 
H. E;f. Leffler Centaury, with 
white Flowers. 

3. CenrauriuM Juteum perfolia- 
tum. CB, Lefler yellow Centaury, 
with Leaves furrounding the Stalks. 

4. CENTAURIUM minus mariti- 
mum Americanum, amplo flore coeruleo. 
Plum.Cat. American Sea lefier Cene 
taury, with a large blue Flower. 

The three firlt Plants grow wild 
in England: the firft is commonly 
found growing upon dry arable 
Land, chiefly among Corn. The 
fecond isa Variety of the firft, from 
which it only differs in the Colour 
of the Flower: this is fometimes 
found with the firft. The third Sort 
grows commonly upon chalky Hills 
in divers Parts of Exgland: but nei- 
ther of thefe Kinds care to grow in 
a Garden. The only Method that 
can be taken to cultivate thefe, is 
to fow the Seeds as foon as they are 
ripe, in an open well-expofed Place, 
and in a poor dry Soil, with which 
thefe Plants agree: nor fhould the 
young Plants be removed, if they 
come up, but fuffered to remain in 
the fame Places for good... The firit 
Sort is ufed in Medicine, and is ga- 
thered in the Fields, and brought to 
Market for that Purpofe. 

The Seeds of the fourth Sort were 
fent from La Vera Cruz by the late 
Dr. William Houjffoun, who found 
this Plant in great Plenty upon low 
fwampy Grounds, where the Water 

ftagnated, 
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flagnated, at a great Diftance from 


the Sea, in the Country about Vera 
Crux. 

This Plant may be propagated by 
Seeds, which fhould be fown early 
in the Spring on a moderate Hot- 
bed; and when the Plants are come 
up, and are ftrong enough to tranf- 
plant, they fhould be each put into 
a feparate fmall Pot filled with light 
frefh Earth, and placed into an Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark, fcreening them 
from the Sun, until they have taken 
new Root ; after which time they 
muft have a large Share of frefh Air 
in warm Weather, and fhould be fre- 
quently refrefhed with Water. With 
this Management the Plants will pro- 
duce their beautiful blue Flowers in 
Autumn ; and if they are removed 
into the Bark-ftove, may be preferved 
through the Winter; fo that the fol- 
lowing Year there may be Hopes of 
their producing ripe Seeds, where- 
by the Plant may be preferved ; for 
_ it feldom continues, after it has per- 

fected Seeds. 

-  CENTINODIUM, Knot-grafs. 

CEPA, The Onion. 

The Charaders are ; 

It hath an orbicular, coated, bul- 
bofe Root: the Leaves are hollow or 
pipy: the Stalk is alfo hollow, and 
froells out in the Middle: the Flow- 
ers, which confift of fix Leaves, are 
collected iuto a {pherical Head, or Co- 
rymbus: the Style of the Flower be- 
comes aroundi/bh Fruit, which is divi- 
ded into three Cells, containing round- 
tlh Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

a. Cera oblonga. C.B. The Stra/- 
burg Onion, vz/go. 

2. Cera vulgaris, floribus & tu- 
nicis purpurafcentibus. C. B. The 
» ged Spanifh Onion, vulgo. 

3. Cera vulgaris, floribus &P tu- 
nicis candidis. C. B. The white Spa- 
nifo Onion, wvulgo, . 
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4. Cepa Afcalonica Matthiok. 
Boerh. Ind. The Scallion or Efcal- 
lion. : 

5. Cera fectilis juncifolia peren- 
nis. M.H. Cives. 

6. Cera /edtilis major perennis, 
Welfh Onion, valgo. | 

7, Cera ffilis Matthioh. 
Ciboule. | 

There are feveral other Sorts of © 
Onions of leffer Note,which are pre- 
ferved in the Gardens of curious Bo- | 
tanifts, fome of which grow wild in 
England: but thefe above-mentioned 
are the Sorts which are chiefly cul- 
tivated for Kitchen-ufe. The three 
Sorts firfl-mentioned are propagated 
for Winter-ufe, their Roots being 
preferved dry during that Seafon, 
Of thefe I fhall firft treat. . 

Thefe three Sorts of Onions are 
propagated by Seeds, which fhould 
be fown at the Latter-end of Fe- 
bruary, or the Beginning of March, 
on good rich fandy Ground (but not 
too thick ; the common Quantity of © 
Seed allowed to fow on an Acre of 
Ground being eight Pounds): 
about a Month or fix Weeks after 
fowing, the Onions will be up for- 
ward enough to hoe; at which time 
(choofing dry Weather) you fhould 
with a {mall Hoe, about two Inches 
and an half broad, cut up lightly all 
the Weeds from amongft the Onions; 
cutting out alfo the Onions, where 
they grow too clofe in Bunches, 
leaving them at this firft Hoeing two 
Inches apart. This, if well per- — 
formed, and in a dry Seafon, will 
preferve the Spot clear of Weeds, at — 
leaft a Month; at which time you 
muft hoe them over a fecond time, — 
cutting up all the Weeds, as before, 
and alfo cutting out the Onions to a 
larger Diftance, leaving them this 
time three Inches afunder. This 
alfo, if well performed, will pre- 

ferve 
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ferve the Ground clean a Month 
longer, when you muft hoe them 
over the third and laft time. 

You muf now carefully cut up 
all Weeds, and fingle out the Onions 
to near five or fix Inches fquare; by 

which means they will grow much 
larger than if left too clofe. This 
time of Hoeing, if the Weather 
proves dry, and it is well perform’d, 
will keep the Ground clean until 
the Onions are fit to pull up: but if 
the Weather fhould prove moift, and 
any of the Weeds fhould take Root 
again, you fhould, about a Fort- 
night or three Weeks after, go over 
the Spot, and draw out all the large 
Weeds with your Hands; for the 
‘Onions having now begun to bulb, 
they fhould not be difturbed with an 
Hoe. 

Toward thé Middle or Latter-end 
of Fuly, your Onions will have ar- 
rived to their full Growth, which 
may be known by their. Blades fall- 
ing to the Ground, and fhrinking : 
you fhould therefore, before their 
Necks or Blades are withered off, 
draw them out of the Ground, crop- 
‘ping off the extreme Part of the 
Blade, and lay them abroad upon a 
dry Spot of Ground to dry, obferv- 
‘Ing to turn them over every other 
Day, at lealt, to prevent their ftrike- 
ing frefh Root into the Ground ; 

which they will fuddenly do, efpe- 
cially in moift Weather. 
In about a Fortnight’s time your 
Onions will be dry enough to houfe, 
which mutt be performed in perfeét 
dry Weather: in doing of this, you 
mutt carefully rub off ali the Earth, 
and be fure to mix no faulty ones 
among them, which will in a fhort 
_ time decay, and fpoil all thofe that 
fie near them ; nor fhould you lay 
| them too thick in the Houfe, which 
would occafion their fweating, and 
thereby rot them: thefe fhould aot 
: i 
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be put in a lower Room, or Ground- 
floor, but in a Loft or Garret ; and 
the clofer they are kept from the 
Air, the better they will keep. You © 
fhould, at leaft, once a Month look 
over them to fee if any of them are 
decayed; which, if you find, muf 
be immediately taken away, other- 
wife they will infect all that lie near 
them. | 

The beft Onions for keeping are 
the Strafburg Kind,which is an oval- 
fhaped Bulb ; but this feldom grows 
fo large as the Spani/s, which is flat- 
ter: the white Sort is efteemed the 
{weeteft ; but thefe Varieties are not 
lafting ; for if you fave Seeds of 
white Onions only, you will have a 
Mixture of the red ones among 
them ; nor will the Strafurg Onion 
keep long to its Kind, but will by 
degrees grow flatter, as do the large 
Portugal Onions, when planted in 
our Climate, which, in a Year or 
two, will be fo far degenerated as 
not to be known they were from 
that Race. 

But, in order to preferve Seeds, © 
you muft in the Spring make choice 
of fome of the firmeft, largeft, and 
oval-fhaped Onions (in Quantity pro- 
portionable to the Seed you intend 
to fave); and having prepared a 
Piece of good Ground (which fhould 
be well dug, and laid out in Beds 
about three Feet wide), in the Be- 
ginning of March you muft plant 
your Onions, in the following man- 
ner: Having ftrained a Line about 
four Inches within the Side of the 
Bed, you muft, with a Spade, throw 
out an Opening about fix Inches 
deep, the Length of the Bed, into 
which you fhould place the Onions, 
with their Roots downward, at about 
fix Inches Diftance from each other ; 
then with a Rake draw the Earth 
into the Opening again to cover the 
Bulbs ; then proceed to remove the 

Line 
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Line again about ten Inches or a 
Foot farther back, where you mutt 
make an Opening as before, and fo 
again, till the Whole is finifhed ; fo 
that you will have four Rows in 
each Bed, between which you mutt 
allow a Space of two Feet for an 
Alley to go among them to clear 
them from Weeds, &c. In a Month’s 
time their Leaves will appear above- 
ground, and many of the Roots will 
produce three or four Stalks each : 


you muft therefore keep them dili- 


gently cleared from Weeds; and 
about the Beginning of ‘Zune, when 
the Heads of the Seed begin to ap- 
pear upon the Tops of the Stalk s, 
you mutt provide a Parcel of Stakes 
about four Feet long, which fhould 
be driven into the Ground, in the 
Rows of Onions, at about fix or 
eight Feet apart, to which you fhould 
faften fome Packthread, Rope-yarn, 


‘or {mall Cord, which fhould be run 


On each Side the Stems of the 
Onions, a little below their Heads, 


_ to fupport them from breaking down 
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with the Wind and Rain. 

About the Beginning of Augu/? the 
Onion-feed will be ripe, which may 
be known by its changing brown, 
and the Cells in which the Seeds are 
contained opening ; fo that if it be 
not cut in a fhort time, the Seeds 
will fall to the Ground: when you 
cut off the Heads, they fhould be 
{pread abroad upon coarfe Cloths in 
the Sun, obferving to keep it under 
Shelter in the Night, as alfo in wet 
Weather ; and when the Heads are 
quite dry, you muft beat out the 
Seeds, which are very eafily dif- 
charged from their Cells; then hav- 
ing cleared it from all the Hufk, Gc. 
after having expofed it one Day to 
the Sun to dry, you muft pat it up 
in Bags to preferve it fer Ufe. 

The Scallion, or Efcallion, 1s a 
Sort of ‘Onion which never forms 


time will grow to be large enough — 
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any Bulbs at the Roots, and is chiefly: 
ufed in the Spring for green Onions, — 
before the other Sorts, {own in Fu/y, | 
are big enough; but this Sort of 
Onion, how much foever in Ufe 
formerly, is now fo fcarce as to be 
known to few People, and is rarely © 
to be met with, except in curious | 
Botanic Gardens: the Gardeners © 
near London fubftitute another Sort — 
for this, which are thofe Onions — 
which decay and fprout in the 
Houfe: thefe they plant in a Bed — 
early in the Spring, which in a fhort 


for Ufe : when they draw them up, — 
and after pulling off all the outer 
Coat of the Root, they tie them up © 
in Bunches, and fell them in the — 
Market for Scallions. 

This true Scallion is eafily pro- 
pagated by parting the Roots, either 
in Spring or Autumn ; but the lat- 
ter Seafon is preferable, becaufe of 
their being rendered more fit for Ufe 
in the Spring: thefe Roots fhould 
be planted three or four together 
in an Hole, at about fix Inches Di- 
flance every Way, in Beds or Bor- 
ders three Feet wide, which in a 
fhort time will multiply exceedingly, 
and will grow upon almoft any Soil, 
and in any Situation ; and their be- 
ing fo hardy as to refift the fevereft 
of our Winters, and being green, 
and fit for Ufe fo early in the Spring, 
renders them worthy a Place in all — 
good Kitchen- gardens. 4 

The Cives are a very {mall Sort — 
of Onion, which never produces any ~ 
Bulbs, and feldom grows above fix — 
Inches high in the Blade, which is — 
very {mall and flender, and grows 
in Bunches like the former : this was 
formerly in great Requeft for Sal- 
lads in the Spring, as being fome- 
what milder than thofe Onions which 
had ftood through the Winter: thefe — 
are propagated by parting their 

Roots 
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Roots like the former, and are alfo 
very hardy, and will be fit for Ufe 
early in the Spring. 
The Welfh Onions are only pro- 
pagated for Spring-ufe alfo: thefe 
never make any Bulb, and are there- 
fore only fit to be ufed green for 
Sallads, &c. They are fown about 
the End of Fuly, in Beds of about 
three Feet and an half wide, leaving 
Alleys of two Feet broad to go be- 
tween the Beds to clean them, and 
in about a Fortnight’s time they will 
appear above-ground, and mutt be 
carefully cleared from Weeds: to- 
wards the Middle of O&ober, their 
Blades will die away, fo that the 
whole Spot will feem to bé naked, 
which hath led many People to dig 
up the Ground again, fuppofing the 
Crop totally loft; whereas, if they 
are let ftand undifturbed, they will 
come up again very ftrong in Za- 
 muary, and from that time grow very 
 vigoroufly, refifting all Weathers, 
and by March will be fit to draw for 
young Onions, and are, in the Mar- 
_ kets, more valued than any other 
Sort at that Seafon ; for they are ex- 
tremely green and fine, though they 
}are much {tronger than the common 
Onion in T afte, approaching nearer 
to Garlick, which hath occafioned 
their being lefs efteemed for the Ta- 


| hard, will hurt them, it is proper to 

have a few of them to fupply the 
‘Table, in cafe the common Sort 
‘thould be deftroyed by Frofts. 

The Roots of thefe Onions, if 
planted out at fix or eight Inches Di- 
ftance, in March, will produce ripe 
Seeds in Autumn; but it will be in 
fmall Quantities the firft Year : there- 
fore the fame Roots fhould remain 
unremoved, which the fecond and 


tnd afford a good Supply of Seeds : 
hefe Roots will abide many Years 
Mm Vor.l: |: - 
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ble: but as no Winter, however: 


third Year will produce many Stems, 
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good, but thould be tranfplanted 


and parted every fecond or third 
Year, which will caufe them to pro- 
duce ftrong Seeds, | 
The Ciboule, and the Scallion, I 
believe to be the fame, although by 
moft Authors they are made two di- 
flin&t Species; and the We/ Onion 
differs {o little from them, as to ren- 
der it difficult to determine wherein 
the Difference confifts ; for although 
it is commonly known in the Londox 


Markets by that Name, yet doubt- . 


lefs it is not a Native of Wales, nor 
is it certain if they have it in their 
Gardens in that Country: there is 
likewife fo great an Affinity between 
the Efchalot, or Shallot, as it is com- 
monly called, and the Cives, as to 
render it doubtful whether they are 
diftiné&t Species. 
CEPHALANTHUS, 
wood, 
The Charafers are ; 
The Flowers are tubulous, confif- 


Button- 


ing of one Leaf, which are collected 
into an Head, and have one common 
Empalement, which is divided into 
five Parts: the Ovarium, which is— 


fituated in the Bottom of the Flower, 
afterward turns to a Seed, which is 
oblong ; and the whole Head of Flow- 
ers becomes a conical Veffel of a dry 
woody Subfiance, refembling a But- 
ton. : 

The Species are ; 

1. CePpHALANTHUS folits oppoft- 
tis. Flor. Leyd. Button-tree with 
Leaves growing oppofite, 

z. CEPHALANTHUS foliis ternis. 
Lin. Hort. Ciiff.. Button -tree with 
three Leaves growing at each ‘Joint. 

There are fome Perfons who af- 
firm thefe two are the fame Sort, and 
that their having two or three Leaves 
at each Joint is accidental; as alfo 
that the fame Tree will have the two 
Orders of Leaves; but in all the 
Plants which I have raifed from 

Seeds, 
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eeannot fay: 
~ mone of thefe Trees above feven or 
~ eight Feet at prefent ; 
- have yet feen, are growing in the 


GB. 


Seeds, the Difference hath conti- 
nued ; however this may be in the 


6 hatural Place of their Growth, the 
- Inhabitants of thofe Countries can 


beft inform us. 

Thefe Trees are Natives of Vir- 
ginia, New-England, Maryland, and 
Carolina; as alfo of moft Places on 
the Woithern Continent of America; 
but to what Size they there grow, I 
in England there are 


curious Gardens of his Grace the 
Duke of Argyll at Whitten near 
Hounflow: thefe have produced 
plenty of Flowers for fome Years 
paft; but as yet they have not pre- 
fected any Seeds. 

They are propagated by Seeds 
(which muft be procured from 
abroad): thefé Seeds may be fown 
on a Bed of light Earth, as foon as 
they arrive ; for they generally re- 
main a Year in the Ground, fo that 


the following Summer the Bed mutt 


be kept clear from Weeds ; and in 
hot dry Weather, if the Bed is fha- 
ded from the Sun in the Middle of 
the Day, and duly watered, there 
will be a much greater Certainty of 


the Seeds growing than if thefe are: 


neglected. 

The firft Year, when the Plants 
come up, it will be n ceffary,to re- 
peat the Covering in hot dry Wea- 
ther, efpecially while the Plants are 
young ; at which time they are often 


. deftroyed by being too much ex- 


pofed: nor fhould the Watering be 


_ neglected ; for as thefe Plants na- 


turally grow on moift Ground, fo 
when the ey are “not duly watered in 
dry Weather, the young Plants will 
languifh and decay. 

The next Autumn, when the 
Leaves begin to drop, the young 
Plants may be tranfplanted into Nur- 


the Jargeft I - 


fery-beds, which fhould be a fittle 


0 


defended from the cold Winds; and 
if the Soil is moift, they will fuc- ~ 
ceed much better thanindryGround; — 
but where it happens otherwife, it — 
will be abfolutely neceflary to water 
them in dry Weather, . otherwife 
there will be great Danger of the 
Piants dying in the Middle of the 
Summer, which has been the Cafe 

in many. Gardens where thefe Plants» 
were raifed. ° q 

In thefe Nurfery-beds the Plants Bi 
may yemain a Year or two (accord- 
ing to ‘the Progrefs they may have 
made, or the Diftance they were © 
planted) ; then they may be taken © 
up in Odober, and .tran{planted 
where they are to remain for good : 
although I have mentioned but one © 
Seafon for tranfplanting them, yet 
this may alfo be performed in the — 
Spring, efpecially if the Ground is 
moitft into which they are removed, 7 
or that the Plants are duly watered, § 
if the Spring fhould prove dry; ¥ 
otherwife there will be more Hazard | 
of their growing when removed in | 
the Spring. P| 

- Thefe Plants make a pretty Va- 9 
riety among other hardy Trees and } 
Shrubs, being extreme hardy in re- | 
fpe& to Cold; but they delight in © 
a moift light Soil, where they will 7 
grow very faft, ‘and their a 
will be larger, than i in dry Land, — 

CERASUS, The Cherry -tree.. 

‘The Char hint are; 

It bath large jeining Leaves: the 
Frit grows on long Pedicles (or Foil 
fralks), and is. roundifb,. or heart. } 
Soaped ; the Stone%s feort, ne ang 
roundi/p, Atk, 

The Species are ; ay | 

1. Cerasus /ativa, ‘frufurotun ae | 
rubro €F acide. Tourn. ‘The common ~ 
Red or Garden Cherry. : * ee 

z. Cerasus fativa, frudiu man | 
jori. Tourn, Large Spanifh on t, 


of eee 

3. Cerasus major, frudiu magno 
cordato rubro. The Red-heart Cher- 
ry. | . 

' 4. Cerasus major, fructu magno 
cordato albo. The White-heart Cher- 
ry. 
ng CeRrasus major, fruciu magno 
cordato fanguineo. ‘The Bleeding- 
heart Cherry. — 
6. Cerasus major, frudiu cordato 
_ nigro. The Black-heart Cherry. 
7. Cerasus Matalis, fruétu duro 
Siubdulci. Tourn, The May Cherry. 
8. Cerasus major, ac /ylveftris, 
frudiu fubdulci, nigro colore infict- 
ente. C. B. The Black Cherry or 
— Mazzard. 
g. Cerasus frudiu magno rubro 
turbinato. Tourn. The Archduke 
Cherry. | 
‘10. Cerasus Sieula, frud&u ca- 
 flanei coloris. Tourn. The yellow Spa- 
nife Cherry, vulgo, 
| 11. Cerasus uno pediculo plura 
| ferens. F.B. The Flanders Clutter 
| Cherry. | | 
\ 12. Cerasus frufu incarnate. 
| The Carnation Cherry. 

13. Cerasus fativa, fructu or- 
biculato nigerrimo micante.Tourn. The 
) large black Cherry. 
|. 14. CeErasus hortenfis, flore rofeo. 
|C.B. The rofe-flowered Cherry. 

15. Cerasus hortenfis, pleno flore. 
The double-Alowered Cherry. 

16. Cerasus fplveftris, frudtu ru- 
| ro. F. B. Common wild Cherry. 
| 17. Cerasus fjlvefiris feptentrio- 

nalis Anglica, fructu rubro parvo fe- 
rotino. Raii Hiff, The wild North- 
arn Englifo Cherry, with late - ripe 
| Fruit. 

18. Cerasus | flveffris amara, 
\Mahaleb putata. F.B. The Rock 
sor perfumed Cherry. : 
19. Cerasus hortenfis, fcliis ele- 
ganter variegatis. The Cherry-tree 
ith friped Leaves. 
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There are many other Sorts of 
Cherries cultivated in curious Fruit- 
gardens ; as the Amber Cherry, 
Lukeward, Corone, Gafcoigne, Mo- 
rello, and Hertfordbire Duke. 

All the Sorts of Cherries which 
are ufually cultivated in Fruit-gar- 
dens, are propagated by budding or 
grafting the feveral Kinds intoStocks 
of the Black, or wild Red Cherries, 
which are ftrong Shooters, and of a 
longer Duration than any of the 
Garden-kinds. Tlie Stones of thefe 
two Kinds are fown in Beds of light 
fandy Earth in Autumn (or are pre- 
ferv’d in Sand till Spring, and then 
fown): when thefe Stocks arife, 
they muft be carefully weeded; and 
if in dry Weather you refrefh them 
with Water, it will greatly promote 
their Growth. Thefe young Stocks 
fhould remain in thefe Nurfery-beds 
till the fecond Autumn after fowing; 
at which time you fhould prepare an 
open Spot of good frefh Earth, which 
fhould be well work’d: but if the 
Soil is frefh, it will be the better. 
In this Ground, in O&ober,you fhould 
plant out the young Stocks at three 
Feet Diftance Row from Row, and 
about 2 Foot afunder in the Rows; 
being careful, in taking them up 
from their Seed-beds, to loofen their 
Roots well with a Spade, to prevent 
their breaking ; as alfoto prune their 
Roots: and if they are inclinable to 
root downwards, you fhould fhorten 
the Tap-root, to caufe it to put out 
lateral Roots : but do not prune their 
Tops ; for this is what by no means 
they will endure. 

The fecond Year after planting 
out, if they take to growing well, 
they will be fit to bud, if they are 
intended for Dwarfs ; but if they are 
for Standards, they will not be tall 
enough until the fourth Year ; for 
they fhould be budded or grafted 

Uz near 
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near fix Feet from the Ground ; for 
-otherwife the Graft will not advance 


much in Height; fo that it will be | 


impoflible to make a good Tree from 
fuch as are grafted low, unlefs the 
Graft is trained upward. 

The ufual Way with the Nurfery- 
gardeners is, to bud their Stocks in 
Summer: and fuch of them as mif- 
carry, they graft the fucceeding 
Spring (the manner of thefe Opera- 
tions will be defcribed under their 
proper Heads). Thofe ‘Trees where 
the Buds have taken, muft be headed 
off in the Beginning of March,about 
fix Inches above the Bud : and when 
the Bud hath fhot in Summer, if 

_ you fear its being blown out by the 

Winds, you may faften it up with 
fome Bafs, or fuch foft Tying, to 
that Part of the Stock which was 
left above the Bud. ‘The Autumn 
following thefe Trees will be fit to 
remove. But if your Ground is not 
ready to receive them, they may re- 
main two Years before they are 
tran{planted : in the doing of which, 
you muft obferve not to head them, 
as is by many practis’d; for this, 
very often, is immediate Death to 
them: but if they furvive it, they 
feldom recover this Amputation in 
five or fix Years. 

If thefe Trees are intended for a 
Wall, I would advife the planting 
Dwarfs between the Standards; {fo 
that while the Dwarfs are filling the 
Bottom of the Walls, the Standards 
will cover the Tops, and will pro- 


duce a great deal of Fruit: but 


thefe, as the Dwarfs arife to fill the 


‘Walls, muit be cut away, to make 


room for them: and when the 
Dwarftrees cover the Walls, the 
Standards fhould be intirely taken 
away. But I would advife, never 
to plant Standard-cherries over other 
Fruits ; for there is no other Sort of 
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Fruit that will profper well under 
the Drip of Cherries. _ 

When thefe Trees are taken up 
from the Nurfery, their Roots mutft 
be fhortened, and all the bruifed 
Parts cut off; as alfo all the fmall 
Fibres, which would dry, grow 
mouldy, and be a great Prejudice to 
the new Fibres in their coming forth; 
you mutt alfo cut off the dead Part 
of the Stock which was left above 
the Bud, clofe down to the Back- 
part of it, that the Stock may be co- 
ver'd. If thefe Trees are defign’d 
for a Wall, obferve to place the Bud 
directly from the Wall, that the 
Back-part of the Stock that was cut, | 
may be hid from Sight. The Soil 
that Cherries thrive beft in, is a frefh 
Hazel-loam : but if the Soil is a dry 
Gravel, they will not live many 
Years, and will be perpetually — 
blighted in the Spring. 

‘he Sorts commonly planted © 
againit Walls are the Early May and ~ 
May Duke, which fhould have a- 
South Wall. The Hearts and com- ~ 
mon Duke will thrive on a Weft” 
Wall; and, in order to continue — 
this Sort later in the Seafon, they are 
frequently planted againft North and — 
North-weft Walls, where they fuc- 
ceed very well; and the Morello on 
a North Wall; which laft is chiefly ~ 
planted for preferving. The Hearts — 
are all of them ill Bearers; for which | 
Reafon they are feldom planted © 
again{ft Walls: but I am apt to be- 
lieve, if they were grafted upon the ~ 
Bird-cherry, and manag’d properly, 
that Defect might be remedied : for 
this Stock (as I am inform’d) will 
render Cherries very fruitful ; and 
having the fame Effect on Cherries, — 
as the Paradife ftock hath on Apples, — | 
they may be kept in lefs Compafs; _ 
which is an Experiment well worth — 
the Trial.” + 


Your 
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Your Trees, if planted againft a 
Wall, fhould be placed eighteen or 
twenty Feet afunder, with a Stand- 
ard-tree between each Dwarf: this 
will be found a reafonable Diltance, 
when we confider, that Cherry-trees 
will extend themfelves as far as 
Apricots, and many other Sorts of 
Fruit. 

In pruning thefe Sorts of Fruits, 
you fhould never fhorten their 
Shoots; for the moft part of them 
produce their Fruit-buds at their ex- 
treme Part, which, when fhortened, 
are cut off : their Branches fhould 
be therefore train’d in at full Length 
horizontally ; obferving in May, 
where there is a Vacancy in the 
Wall, to ftop fome ftrong adjoining 
Branches, which will occafion its 
putting out two or more Shoots ; by 
which means, at that Seafon of the 
Year, you-may always get a Supply 
of Wood for covering the Wall: and 
at the fame time fhould all fore- 
right Shoots be difplac’d by the 
Hand; for if they are fuffer’d to 
grow till Winter, they will not only 
deprive the bearing Branches of their 
proper Supply of Nourifhment, but 
when they are cut out, it occafions 
the Tree to gum in that Part (for 
Cherries bear the Knife the worft of 
any Sort of Fruit-trees); but be 
careful not to rub off the Fides or 
Spurs, which are produced upon the 
two and three Years old Wood ; for 
it is upon thefe that the greateit Part 
of the Fruit are produced ; which 
Fides will continue fruitful for many 
Years. And it is for want of duly 
ebferving this Caution, that Cherry- 
trees are often feen fo unfruitful, 
efpecially the Morello; which, the 
More it 1s cut, the weaker it fhoots ; 
and at laft, by frequent pruning, I 
bave known a whole Wall of them 
deitroyed ; which, if they had been 
fufter'd to grow without any Prune- 
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ing, might probably have liv’d many 
Years, and produc’d large Quanti- 
ties of Fruit. | 
Cherry-trees are alfo planted for 
Orchards in many Parts of England, 
particularly in Ket, where there are 
large Plantations of thefe Trees. 
The ufual Diftance allow’d for their 
ftanding is forty Feet fquare, at 
which Space they are lefs fubject to 
Blight, than when they are clofer 


planted ; and the Ground may be ~ 


till’d between them almoft as well as 
if it were intirely clear, efpecially 
while the Trees are young ; and the 
often ftirring the Ground, provided 
you do not difturb their Roots, will 
greatly help the Trees: but when 
they are grown fo big as to over- 
fhadow the Ground, the Drip of 
their Leaves will fuffer very few 
Things to thrive under them. Thefe 
Standard-trees fhould be planted-in 
a Situation defended as much as pof- 
fible from the ftrong Wefterly Winds, 
which are very apt to break their 
tender Branches : this accafions their 
gumming, and is very prejudicial to 
them. 

The Sorts beft approved for an 
Orchard, are the common Red, or 
Kentifb Cherry, the Duke, and Luke- 
ward ; all which are plentiful Bear- 
ers. But Orchards of thefe Trees 
are now {carcely worth planting, ex- 
cept where Land is very cheap; for 
the Uncertainty of their Bearing, 
with the Trouble in gathering the 
Fruit, together with the fmall Price 
it commonly yields, hath occafion’d 
the deltroying many Orchards of this 
Fruit in Keat, within a few Years 
pak. 

This Fruit was brovght out of 
Pontus, at the time of the Mithrida- 
tic Vittory, by Lucudlus, in the Year 
of Rome 680. and were brought in- 
to Britain about 120 Years after- 
wards, which was 47. Dom. 55. and 

3 were 


‘rel, to which it is a Congener: 


avery pleafant Bitternefs : 


. 
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were foon after fpread through moft 
Parts of Europe; it being generally 
elteem’d for its Earlinefs, as being 
one of the firft of the Tree-fruit that 
appears to welcome in the approach- 


ing Fruit-feafon. 


_ This Sort of Fruit hath been by 
many People grafted upon the Lau- 
but 
what Effect it hath either ‘in the 
Growth of the Tree, or its Fruit, I 
have not been yet able to under- 
ftland ; though this Pra€tice is as old 
as Pliny, who {ays it gives the Fruit 
but there 
is little to be depended upon in the 
Writings of the Antients, with re- 
fpe& to the feveral Sorts of Trees 
being grafted upon each other: very 
few of thofe which we find men- 
tion’d. by them to have been fre- 


quently prattifed, will fucceed with 


us. Nor is it owing to the Differ- 
ence of Climate, as fome have fup- 
pofed, who are inclinable to believe 
whatever they find related in thofe 
Books, efpecially in the Bufinefs of 
Hufbandry and Gardening : but from 
many repeated Trials, which have 
been made with the utmoft Care, by 
Perfons of the beft Skill, it appears 
that no two Sorts of Trees, which 
are of different Genus’s, will take 
upon each other. However, the Lau- 
rel and the Cherry being of the fame 
Genus, or fo near of Kin as to be 
ranked together by moft Botanitts, 
will take upon each other by Graft- 
ing. But I have not yet feen any of 
the Trees fo grafted, which have 
lived to be of any confiderable Size; 
though I have feen many are fo 
grafted, which have lived a few 
Years, but have made very poor Pro- 
gre(s; nor do I remember to have 
feen any Fruit vpon the Cherry-trees 
which were grafted on the Laurels ; 


therefore cannot determine what Ef- 
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feét this has on the Flavour of the 
Fruit. 

There are fome Perfons who graft 
the Duke, and other Sorts of Cher- 
ries, upon the Morello Cherry, which 
is but a weak Shooter, in order to 
check the luxuriant Growth of the 
Trees; which will fucceed for three 
or four Years; but they are not of 
long Duration, nor have I ever feen 
one Tree fo grafted, which had 
made Shoots above fix or eight 
Inches long ; but they were clofely 
covered with Bloffoms, fo may pro- 
duce fome Fruit in a {mall Compafs: 
but thefe are Experiments unfit to 
be carried into general Ufe, and only 
proper to fatisfy Curiofity : for is it 
not much better to allow the Trees 
a greater Share of room againft the 
Walls, when one Tree, properly ma- 
naged, will produce more Fruit than 
twenty of thefe Trees, or than half 
that Number, when they are planted 
too clofe ; though they are grafted 


upon the Black Cherry, or any other 


Free-ftock? 

The early, or May Cherry, is the 
firft ripe; fo one or two Trees of 
this Sort may be allowed in a Gar- 
den, where there 1s room for Va- 
riety. The next ripe is the May 
Duke; which is a larger Fruit than 
the other, and is more valuable. 
After this. comes the Archduke; 
which, if permitted to hang upon 
the Tree till the Fruit 1s quite ripe, — 
is an excellent Cherry : but few Per- 
fons have Patience to let them hang 
their full time; fo rarely have them 
in Perfection: for thefe fhould not ~ 
be gathered before Midjummer; and 
if they hang a Fortnight longer.they 
will be better. © This is to be under- 
ftood of the Situation near London, 
where they ripen a Fortnight earlier 
than in Places forty Miles diftant, 
untefs they have a very warm-thel- 

tered 


~ 


_* tered Situation. 
planted againit North Walls, the 
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When ‘this Sort is 


Fruit. may be continued till Augu/t ; 
but thefe muft be proteéted from the 
Birds, otherwife they will deftroy 
them. 

The Hertfordpire Cherry, which 
is a Sort of Duke Cherry, but a 
firmer and better-flavoured Fruit, 
will not ripen earlier than the End 
of Fuly, or the ‘Beginning of Augu/ ; 
which makes it the more valuable, 
for coming when the other Cherries 
are gone. ‘This is not very common 
in the Nurferies as yet ; but as itis 
one of the beft Kinds of Cherries, 


"jt is not to be doubted but in a fhort 


time it will be as common as any 
of the other Sorts. 

The Morello Cherry, which is ge- 
nerally planted to North Afpects, 
and the Fruit commonly ufed for 
Preferving, yet, if they were plant- 
ed té a better Afpect, and fuifered 
to hang upon the Trees until they 
are thoroughly ripe, is a very good 
Fruit for the Table: therefore two 
or three of the Trees of this Sort 
fhould have Place where there is 
‘plenty of Walling, upon a South- 
weft Wall, where they will ripen 
perfectly by the Middle of Avgu/? ; 
at which time they will be an ac- 
ceptable Fruit. 


The Carnation Cherry is alfo va- 7 


luable for coming late in the Sea-. 
fon : this is a very firm flefhy Fruit ; 
but is not-the beft Bearer, This Sort 
will ripen very well on Efpaliers ; 
and, by this means, the Fruit may 
be continued longer in the Seafon. 
The large S$ ey) Cherry is nearly 
allied to the Duke Cherry, from 
which it feems to be only a Variety 
accidentally obtained: this ripens 
foon after the common Duke Cherry, 


‘and very often pafies for it. 


The yellow Speni/> Cherry” is of 
an oyal Shape, and of an Amber- 
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colour: this ripens late, and is 


fweet Cherry, but not of a rich F * q 


vour; and being but a middling 
Bearer, is not often admitted into 
curious Gardens, unlefs where Va- 
riety is chiefly confulted. 

The Corone, or Coroun Cherry, 
is fomewhat like the Black-heart, but 
a little rounder : this is a very good 
Bearer, and an excellent Fruit; fo 


fhould have a Place in every good 


Fruit-garden : this ripens the Middle 
of Yaly. 

The Lukeward ripens foon after 
the Corone Cherry: this is a good 
Bearer, and a very good Fruit: it is’ 
of a dark Colour, not fo black as 
the Corone: this will da well ir 
Standards. 

The Black Cherry is feldom graft- 
ed or budded ; but is generally fown 
for Stocks, to graft the other Kinds 
of Cherries upon: 


voured of this Sort of Fruit, they 
fhould be propagated by grafting 
from fuch Trees as produce the belt 
Fruit. This Sort of Cherry is fre- 
quently planted in Wilderneffes, 


where it will grow to a large Size ; 


and,at the time of its flowering, will 
make a Variety ; and the Fruit will 
be Food for the Birds. 

The Double-fiowering Cherry is 


alfo propagated for the Beauty of ia 


the Flowers, which are extremely 
fine, the Flowers being as double 
and large as a Cinnamon-rofe ; 
thefe being produced in largeBunches 
on every Part of the Tree, render it 
one of the moft beautiful Trees of 
the Spring. Some of the Flowers, 
which are leis double,will often pro- 
duce fome Fruit, which the very 
double Flowers will not: but this 
Defect is fafficiently recompens’d in 
the Beauty of its Flowers. ‘This is 
propagated by Budding ‘or Grafting 
on the Black er Wild- -cherry Stock ; 
U 4 


but where Per- — 
fons are curious to have the beft-fla- 


and 


and | 
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and the Trees are proper to inter- 
mix with the fecond Growth of flow- 
ering ‘Trees. 

The wild Northern Cherry is of 
no Ufe or Beauty, and is only pre- 
ferved by the Curious, in Collections 
of the different Sorts of Trees ; as 
is alfo the Mahaleb, or perfum’d 
Cherry ; which is a free Shooter, and 
perhaps may ferve for Stocks to im- 
prove the other Kinds of Cherries, 
“as growing well in almoft any Soil ; 
but there is neither Ufe nor Beauty 
in the Flowers or Fruit of it. The 
ftrip’d-leav’d Cherry is proper in a 
Collection of variegated Trees, as 
adding to the Variety. 

CERASUS RACEMOSA. Vide 
Padus. . 

CERATONIA, The Carob-tree, 
commonly called, St. John’s Bread, 

The Charaéers are; 

It hath Male and Female Flowers 
on diftin Plants: the Male Flowers 
have an Empalement of one Leaf, 
swhich is cut into five Parts: the 
Flower is of one Leaf, and divided 
into five fmall Parts: the Female 
Flowers confifi of one Leaf, having a 
fingle Style, which afterward turns 
‘to a fiefey hard Pod, including kidney- 
Soap d Seeds ; each being divided by an 
Lfihmus, in the Pod. 

' We have but one Sfceies of this 
Plant; which is, 

Ceraronia. H. £. The Carob- 
tree, or St. John’s Bread. This is 
the Sil/iqua edulis of Ca/par Baubin; 
and the Careba of Dale: 

This Tree is very common in 
Spain, and in fome Parts of Jtaly, as 
alfo in the Levant ; where it grows 
in the Hedges, and produces a great 
Quantity of long flat brown-colour'd 
Pods ; which afte thick, mealy, and 
of a {weetith Tafie. Thefe Pods are 
many times eaten by the poorer Sort 
_ of Inhabitants, when they have a 
Scarcity of other Food; put they 
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are apt to loofen the Belly,and caufe 
Gripings of the Bowels. © 

Thefe Pods are dire&ted by the 
College of Phyficians to enter fome 
medicinal Preparations; for which 
Purpofe they are often brought from 
Abroad. 

In England the Tree is preferved 
by fuch as delight in Exotic Plants, 
as a Curiofity: the Leaves always 
continue green ; and being different 
in Shape from moft other Plants, af- 
ford an agreeable Variety, when in- 
termix’d with Oranges, Myrtles, &c. 
in the Green-houfe. 

Thefe Plants are propagated from 
Seeds, which, when brought over 
frefh in the Pods, will grow very 
well, if they are fown in the Spring 
upon a moderate Hot-bed; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
fhould be carefully tranfplanted,each 
into a feparate {mall Pot fill’d with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into 
another moderate Hot-bed ; obferv- 
ing to water and fhade them until 
they have taken Root; after which 
you muft Jet them have Air in pro- 
portion to the Heat of the Weather. 
In une you mutt inure them to the 
open Air by degrees, and in Fuly 
they fhould be remov’d out of the 
Hot-bed, and placed in a warm Si- 
tuation, where they may remain un- 
til the Beginning of Ofober, when 
they fhould be removed into the 
Green-houfe, placing them where 
they may have free Air in mild Wea- 
ther: for they are pretty hardy, and 


require only to be fhelter’d from hard : 


Frofts. . 

When the Plants have remained 
in the Pots three or four Years, and 
have gotten Strength, fome of them 
may be turned out of the Pots in the 
Spring, and planted into the full 
Ground, in a warm Situation, where’ 
they will endure the Cold of our or- 
dinary Winters very well, but muft 

| : have 
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shave fome Shelter in very hard Wea- 
ther. : 

I have not as yet feen any of 
thefe Trees produce Flowers ; but 
from fome which have been planted 
fome time againft Walls, it is ‘pro- 
bable there may be Flowers and 
Fruit in a few Years ; though it can- 

/not be expeéted, that the Fruit will 
ever ripen in this Country. 

CERCIS, The Judas-tree. 

The Charaéers are; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, 
whofe Wings are placed above the 
Standard : the Keel is compofed of tavo 
Petals; the Pointal, which rifes in 
the Centre of the Flower-cup, and is 
encompaffed with the Stamina, after- 

ward becomes a long flat Pod, con- 
taining fevcral kidney-/hap'd Seeds : to 
which may be added, Roundifo Leaves 
| growing alternately on the Branches. 
| The Species are ; 
1. Cercis foliis cordato-orbicula- 
tts glabris. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The 
common Judas-tree. 
2. Cerers Soltis cordatis pubefcen- 
tibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The Ame- 
rican Judas-tree, commonly called 
Red-bud. | 


3. Cercis foltis cordato-acumina- 


with fmall Flowers. 
. The firft of thefe Trees is very 
common in the South Parts of France, 
| Italy, and Spain, from whence it was 
formerly brought into Exgland, and 
_ was long preferved as a Curiofity in 
Green-houfes ; but of late Years they 
have been tran{planted into the open 
| Air, where they thrive very well, 
and produce greatQuantities of beau- 
_ tifal Flowers in the Spring, and in 
_ favourable Seafons perfect theirSeeds 
extremely well. 

There are now many Trees of 
this Kind in the Exgli/b Gardens, 
upwards of twenty Feet high, which 
haye very large Stems and Heads ; 
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and make an agreeable Variety in 
Plantations of ‘Trees of the fame 
Growth. 

This Tree is by the Spaniards and 
Portuguefe, called the Tree of Love: 
there are two Varieties of this Tree, 
one with white, and the other with 
flefh-coloured Flowers. 

The fecond Sort is very common 
in Virginia, New-Exgland, Canada, 
and moft of the Northern Countries 
of America, where it is called Red- 
bud ; which Name, I fuppofe, it 
received from the beautiful Colour 
of its Flower-buds,which, when fully 
expanded, are of a foft purple Co- 
lour. ‘Thefe Flowers are produced 
in large Clufters from the old Wood 
of the Tree; and being opened be- 
fore the green Leaves come out, they 
make a beautiful Appearance, efpe- 
cially when the Trees are old, and, 
produttive of Flowers; when, many 
times, the large Branches of theTree 
are intirely covered with thefe beau- 
tiful Flowers, fo as to afford as great 


Pleafure as any Sort of Flowering-— 


tree whatever. Thefe Flowers are 

commonly gathered in America, and 

put into Sallads, to which they add 

a quick poignant agreeable Flavour ; 

and in Exgland they are by fome cu- 

rious Perfons ufed for the fame Pur- 
ofe. . 

The third Sort was brought from 
Carolina, where it grows in the 
Woods in great Plenty. This dif- 
fers greatly in the Shape of its Leaves 
from the other two Sorts, and the 
Flowers are much {maller. At pre- 
fent this is lefs common in the Exg- 
ti Gardens, and will not endure 
the Cold of our Climate fo well, be- 
ing fubje€t to have the young Shoots 


deitroyed in very hard Winters; and. 


if the Plants are young, fometimes 

they will die to the Ground. 
Thefe Plants may be propagated 
by fowing their Seed upon a Bed of 
hight 
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light Earth, towards the Latter-end 
of March, or the Beginning of 4pri/ 
(and if you put a little hot Dung 
under the Bed, it will greatly facili- 
tate the Growth of the Seeds): when 
your Seeds are fown, you fhould fift 
the Earth over them about half an 
Inch thick; and, if the Seafon prove 
wet, it will be proper to cover the 
Bed with Mats, to preferve it from 
great Rains, which will burft the 
Seeds, and caufe them to rot: thefe 
Seeds «will often remain till the 
Spring following before they come 
up; fo the Ground muft not be dif- 
turbed till you are convinced that 
the Plants are all come up; for fome 
few may rife the firft Year, and a 
greater Number the fecond. 

When the Plants are come up, they 
Should be carefully cleared from 
Weeds, and, in very- dry Weather, 
muft be now-and-then refrefhed 
with Water, which will greatly pro- 
mote their Growth. The Winter 
following, if the Weather is very 
cold, it will be proper to fhelter 
the Plants, by covering them either 
with Mats, or dry Straw, in hard 
Frofts; but they fhould conftant- 
ly be opened in mild Weather, other- 
wife they will grow mouldy, and 
decay. 

About the Beginning of 4pri/ you 
fhould prepare a Spot of good frefh 
~ Ground, to tranfplant theie out (for 
the beft Seafon to remove them is 
juft before they begin to fhoot); 
then you fhould carefully take up 
- the Plants, being careful not to break 
their Roots; and plant them in the 
frefh Ground as foon as poffible, be- 
caufe, if their Roots are dried by the 
Air, it will greatly prejudice them. 
“The Diftance theie fhould be 
planted muft be proportionable to 
the time they are to remain before 
they are again tranfplanted; but 
commonly they are planted two Feet 
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Row from Row, and a Foot afun- 
der in the Rows, which is full room 
enough for them to grow two or 
Years, by which time they fhould 
be tranfplanted where they are de- 
figned to remain ; for if they are too 
old when removed, they feldom fuc- _ 
ceed fo well as younger Plants. 

The Ground between the Plants — 
fhould be carefully kept clean from 
Weeds in Summer, and in the Spring 
Should be well dug to loofen the 
Earth, that their Roots may better 
extend themfelves every Way: you — 
fhould alfo at that Seafon prune off 
all ftrong Side-branches (efpecially 
if you intend to train them up for 
Standard - trees), that their Top- — 
branches may not be checked by | 
their Side-fhoots, which often at- — 
tract the greateft Part of the Nou- © 
rifhment from the Roots; and if — 
their Stems are crooked, you muft — 
place a ftrong Stake down by the | 
Side of-each Plant, and faften the 
Stem to it in feveral Places, fo as to © 
render it ftrait; which Dire¢ction it ~ 
will foon take as it grows larger, and 4 
thereby the Plants will be rendered 7 
beautiful. A 

When they have remained in this’ 
Nurfery three or four Years, they ~ 
fhould be tranfplanted in the Spring ~ 
where they are defigned to remain, — 
which may be in Wildernefs-quar- ~ 
ters, among other flowering Trees, ~ 
obferving to place them with Trees” 
of the fame Growth. fo as they may- 
not be overhung, which is a great” 
Prejudice to molt Plants. am 


CEREFOLIUM. Vide Chere- 9 
folium. - ae ¥ 
CEREUS, The Torch thiftle. 


The Charaders are; >a nM 


It hath no Leaves: the Stems are a 
thick ond fucculent ; are angular and 
furrowed, each Angle being armed 
with foarp Spines, which are pro- ~~ 
duced in Clufrers: the Flowers confife 
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of many flat Leaves, which expand 
themfelves fomewhat like a Marigold: 
in the Centre of the Flower is pros 
duced a great Number of Stamina (or 
Threads } which appear very /pecious : 
the Fruit, whichis flelby, foft, and 
like to that of the Indian Fig, is pro- 
duced from the Side of the Plant, 
avithout any Foot ftalk, immediately un- 
der the Flower. 
The Species are ; 

1. Cereus ere&us altiffimus Syra- 
namenfis. Par. Bat. 
right Torch-thiftle from Surinam. 

_2. Cereus erectus quadrangulus, 


ecoftis alarum inftar affurgentibus. 


| Boerh. Ind. The four-cornered up- 


right Torch-thiftle. 


: 


. Cereus erefus, fru&u rubro 


| non {pinofo, lanuginofus, lanugine fla- 


wefcente. Par. Bat. The upright 
Torch-thittle, with yellow Down, 


and red Fruit without Spines. 


4. CEREUS ercéfus craffiffimus ma- 
xime angulofus, fpinis albis pluribus 
dongiffimis, lanugine flava. Boerh. 
Ind. ‘The Jargeft upright Torch- 
thiftle, with large Angles, and white 
Spines, having a yellow Down on 
the Top. 

5. Cersus erectus gracilis /pino- 
Silfimus, Ipinis flavis polygonis, la- 
nugine alba pallefcente. Boerh. Ind. 
The leffer upright Torch - thiftle, 
with many Angles, and yellow 
Spines, with a white Down on the 
Top. 

6. Cereus erecius gracilior fpi- 
nofiffimus, fpinis albis, polygonus. 
Boerh.Ind. Vhe leffer upright Torch- 
thiftle, with white Spines. 

7.Cereus altiffimus gracilior, fru- 
‘Gu extus luteo, intus nivco, feminibus 
nigris pleno. Sloan. Cat. - The lefier 
upright Torch-thiftie, with Fruit on 
the Outfide yellow, and white wiith- 
jn, and full of black Seeds. 

8. CEREUS maximus, frudiu fpi- 


able rubra. Par. Bat. The great- 


- 


The large up-, 
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eft Torch-thiftle, with red prickly 
yn dog" 

g. Cereus fcandens minor. trigo- 
nus articulatus, fruu fuaviffime, 
Par. Bat. ‘The leffer triangular 
creeping jointed Torch-thiftle, with 
the iweeteft Fruit ; commonly called 
in Barbados, The true prickly Pear. 

10.CEREUS criftatus eredius, foliis 
trigngularibus, profunde canaliculatis. 
Pluk. Phyt. ‘Yhe crefted triangular 
Torch-thiftle, with deep Furrows.. 

11. Cereus /candens minor poly- 
gonus articulatus. Par, Bat. The 
lefler creeping jointed 'Torch-thiftle, 
with many Angles. 

12. CEREUS minimus articulatus 
polygonus fpinofus. Boerh. Ind. The 
leait prickly jointed Torch-thiftle, 
with many Angles. 

13. CEREUS /candens minimus po- 
lygonus Jpinofus, /pinis mollibus, flore 
purpurco. ‘The leaft climbing Torch- 
thiftle, with foft Spines, and a pur- 
ple Flower. 


14. Cereus fcolopendrie folio bra- - 


chiato. H. Elth. Torch-thiftle with 
a Ceterach-leaf. 

The firft Sort is the hardieft, as 
alfo the moft common in England of 
any of thefe Sorts, and may be pre- 


ferved in a good Green-houfe with- 


out artificial Heat, provided the Froft 
is kept intirely out, and the Plant 
kept very dry all the Winter; for 
Wet is the greateft Enemy to thefe 
Plants. 
The fecond, third, fourth, fifth, 
fixth, feventh, and eighth Sorts are 
fomewhat tenderer, and require a 
little artificial Warmth in yery bad 
Weather; therefore thefe fhould be 


placed in a Stove, which is kept up. 


to a temperate Heat, marked on the 
Botanic ‘Thermometers; thefe muft 
alfo have very little Water in the 

Winter-feafon. _ 
The ninth Sort is, by the Inhabit. 
ants of Barhodos, trained up againft 
their 
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their Houfes, for the fake of its 
Fruit, which is about the Bignefs of 
a Bergamot Pear, and of a moft de- 
licious Flavour. This, with the tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth Sorts, are very tender, 
and require a very warm Stove to 
preferve them: thefe fhould be placed 
againft the Walls of the Stove, into 


which they will infinuate their Roots, - 


and extend themfelves to a great 
Length; and, with a little Help, in 
faftening them to the Wall here-and- 
there, may be Jed up about the Ciel- 


ing of the Houfe, where they will ” 


appear very handfome. And the 
eleventh Sort, when arrived to a fuf- 
ficient Strength, will produce many 
exceeding large, beautiful, fweet- 
fcented Flowers: but they are (like 
all the Flowers of thefe Kinds) of 
very fhort Duration, fearcely conti- 
nuing full-blown twelve Hours; nor 
do the fame Flowers ever open 
again, when once clofed: they open 
in the Afternoon, and, before the 
next Morning, fhut up again. Thefe 
Flowers are as large as the Flowers 
of a middle - fized Sun-flower: the 
outer Order of Rays are of a yel- 
low Colour ; the inner are of a pure 
White; and, in the Centre of the 
Flower, there are a great Number 
of long declined Stamina: fo that 
when the Flower is fully expanded, 
it makes a moft noble Appearance ; 
and its Scent is fo great, as to per- 
fume the whole Air of the Stove : 
but, before Morning, thefe Flowers 
’ will be quite withered, and hang 
down: nor could J ever preferve one 
of thefe longer, by cutting them 
from the Plant while they were in 
Beauty. This Sort hath not pro- 
duced any Fruit in Europe. 

The tenth Sort produces a Flower 
litde inferior to the former, as I 
have been informed by Perfons who 
have feen them; but I never had 
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the Fortune to have any of thefe 
Plants which have been under my 
Care flower: nor have I heard of 
more than two Gardens where they 
have as yet flowered in England: 
the firft of them was many Years 
fince,in the Royal Gardens at Hamp- 
ton-court, where there was a curious 
Colleétion of Exotic Plants kept in 
good Order in thofe Gardens, which 
have fince been greatly neglected ~ 
the other was produc’d in the Gar- — 
dens of the Moft Honourable the 
Marquis of Rockingham, at Went- 
worth-hall in York/bire. 'Thefe are 
the only Gardens in this Country 
where f have heard of this Sort hav- 
ing produced Flowers; although 
there are many of thefe Plants in fe- _ 
veral Gardens, which are of a con- 
fiderable Age, and extend their 
Branches to a very great Diftance. 

The ninth Sort has never produ- 
ced any Flowers as yet in England ; 


nor have we any good Figure of the 


Flower in any of the Botanic Books : 
but I have been informed, by fome 
curious Perfons who have refided in 
America, that the Flowers are not — 
near fo beautiful as thofe of the tenth 
and eleventh ; but the Fruit ts great- 
ly efteemed by all the Inhabitants, 
The thirteenth Sort produces a 
greater Number of Flowers than 
either of the other: thefe are of a 
fine Pink-colour both within and 
without; and, contrary to all the 
other Sorts, keep open three or four 
Days, provided the Weather is not 
too hot, or the Stove kept too warm. 
During the Continuance of thefe 
Flowers, they make a fine Appear- 
ance in the Houfe: This Sort has 


very flender trailing Branches, which 


require to be fupported ; but thefe 
do not extend fo far as thofe of the 
other Sort, nor “are their Branches 
jointed as thofe are ; fo they cannot 
be trained fo far againft the -—s 

ote 
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of the Hot-houfe: but as it produces 
fuch beaatiful Flowers, and in fo 

' great Plenty, it may be placed among 

.the firft Clafs of Exotic Plants. This 
Plant has produced Fruit in the Gar- 
den at Chel/ea ; but it has not as yet 
ripened. 

The fourteenth Sort is now be- 
come pretty common in the Engl 
Gardens, where it annually produces 
Flowers from the Edges of the 
Branches, and very frequently ripens 
its Fruit alfo. The Flowers of this 
Kind are not large, but in Shape 
like thofe of the Indian Fig; and 
the Fruit is alfo in Shape like the 
Fruit of that, but longer, and more 
pointed. This is of a fine Purple- 
colour without, and full of {mall 
black Seeds, which are lodged in 
the Pulp. 

- The feventh Sort produces Flowers 
every Year; and fome of the Fruit 
have ripened in the Chel//ea Garden. 
Thefe were in Size and Shape like 
a Bergamot-pear, but had very little 
Flavour. This is the only upright 
Sort that flowers freely in England; 


for altho’ the firft Sort will frequently. 


produce Flowers, yet it does not 
flower fo conftantly as this feventh, 
of which there are no very tall 
Plants in the Gardens; whereas there 
are great Numbers of the firft up- 
wards of fifteen Feet high, and fome 
more than twenty: but when they 
arrive to this Size, the Plants are 
very troublefome to fhift, and few 
Stoves are built high enough to con- 
tain them; fo that they are fre- 


quently laid down on one Side in: 


Winter, where Perfons have not 
the Conveniency for them to ftand 
erect. : 

Thefe are all propagated by Cut- 
tings; fo that if you intend to in- 
creafe the Number of them, you 
muft cut off ‘their Stems at what 
Length you pleafe: thefe fheuld be 
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laid in a dry Place to heal, at leaft 
ten Days or a Fortnight before they 
are planted; but if they ‘lie three 
Weeks, it is much the better, and 
they will be in lefs Danger, efpeci- 
ally thofe Sorts which are the moft 
fucculent. art 

Thefe Cuttings fhould be planted 
in Pots filled with light fandy Earth, 
with a Mixture of Lime-rubbifi, 
laying fome Stones in the Bottom 
of the Pots to drain off the Moifture; 
then place the Pots into a gentle 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, to faci- 
litate their rooting, giving them 
once a Week a gentle Watering. 

The beft Seafon for this Work is 
in Fune or Fuly, that they may have 
time to root before Winter: towards 
the middle of Augu/f you muft be- 
gin to give them Air by degrees, to 
harden them again{ft Winter ; but 
they fhould not be wholly expofed 
to the open Air or Sun: at the End 
of September they muft be removed 
into the Stove where they are to 
abide the Winter; during which 
Seafon you muft be very careful not 
to let them have much Water: and 
always obferve to place the young 
Plants, for the firft Winter, in a little 
warmer Situation than the older 
Plants, as being fomewhat ten- 
derer. 

Thefe Plants fhould always have 
a dry Situation in Winter; for as 
they imbibe the greateft Part of their 
Nourifhment from the circumam- 
bient Air; fo if this be tao replete. 
with moift Particles, it will occafion 
their rotting; nor fhould any of 
them be expofed abroad, not even 
in the midft of Summer ; for great 
Rains, which often happen at that 


the firft eight Sorts fhould be there- 
fore placed fo as to enjoy a free Air 
in the Summer, but, at the fame 
time, fcreened from Rains, and great 
Dews: 
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Dews: it will therefore be much 
the better Method to fet them in an 
open Glafs-ftove, where the Win- 
dows may be fet open in good Wea- 
ther, and fhut in cold-or wet. The 
other four Sorts muft not be expofed 
too much to the open Air, even in 
the hotteft Seafon, efpecially if you 
defign to have them flower; and in 
Winter they, fhould be kept very 
warm, and have no Water given 
them. 

When you have once cut off the 


Tops of any of thefe Plants, in - 


order to increafe them, the lower 
Parts will put forth frefh Shoots 
from their Angles, which, when 
grown to be eight or nine Inches 
long, may alfo be taken off to make 
frefh Plants; and, by this means, 
the old Plants will continually atford 
a Supply ; fo that you never need 
cut off above one Plant of a Sort, 
which you fhould preferve for a 
Breeder. ; 
Thefe Plants being fucculent, they 
will bear to be along time out of 
the Ground; therefore, whoever 
hath amind ta get any of them from 


the Weft-Indies, need give no other 


Tnftructions to their Friends, but to 
cut them off, and let them lie two 
or three Days to dry ; then put 
them up ina Box with dry Hay or 
Straw, to keep, them from wound- 
ing each other with their Spines; 
and if they are two or three Months 
on their Paffage, they will keep 
very well, provided no Wet get to 
them. 
CERINTHE, Honey-wort. 
The CharaGers are; 
It hath glaucous deep-green Leaves, 
_ which are, for the moft part, befet 
» with Prickles: the Flowers are cylin- 
_ drical, confifting of one Leaf, in Shape 
like thofe of Comfrey, and are pen- 
_ dulous: each Flower is fucceeded 67 
tavo oblong naked Seeds. 
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The Species are; | 

1. CERINTHE guorundam major, 
verficolore flore. F. B.. The larger 
Honey-wort, with party -colour’d— 
Flowers. 

zg. CERINTHE guorundam major, 
Spinofo folio, favo flore. F.B. The 
larger Honey - wort, with prickly 
Leaves, and yellow Flowers. 

3. CERINTHE quorundam major, 
Store ex rubro purpurafeente. F. B. 
The larger Honey-wort, with redifh 
purple Flowers. 

4. CERINTHE guorundam minor, 


flavo flore. F.B. "The leffer Honey- — 


wort, with yellow Flowers. 

5. CertntHe folio non maculata 
viridi.. C. B. Honey-wort with 
deep-green Leaves without Spots. 

6. CERINTHE flore, verficolore ex 
albo &F rubro. Boerh. Ind. Honey- 
wort with red and white party-co- 
lour’d Flowers. | 

7. CERINTHE fore verficolore, ex 

albo & purpureo. Boerh. Ind. Ho- 
ney-wort-with purple and white 
party-colour’d Flowers. . 

The feveral Varieties of this Plant 
are propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be fown foon after they are 
ripe; for, if they are kept till 
Spring, the’ growing Quality of 
them is often loft: the Plants are 


-hardy, and if the Seeds are fown in 


a warm Situation, they will endure 
the Winter’s Cold very well without 
Shelter: thefe autumnal Plants alfo 
are much furer to produce ripe Seeds 
than thofe which were fown in the 
Spring, which are generally late in 
the Seafon before they flower; and 
confequently, if the Autumn fhould 
not prove very warm, their Seeds 
would not be perfected. , 

Thefe Plants are pretty Varieties 
for large Borders in Gardens, where, 
if they are fuffered to drop their 
Seeds, the Plants will arife without 
any farther Care; fo that whena 

Perfon 
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Perfon is once furnifhed with the 
feveral Varieties, he need be at no 
more Trouble than to allow each 
of them a refpective Place, where it 
may remain, and fow itfelf: and, 
with this Culture, there, is a greater 
Certainty of preferving the Sorts 
than in any other Management ; nor 
will they perhaps be intirely loft in 
this way, if it fhould happen that 
the Seafon fhould prevent its ma- 
turating the ‘Seed, as it fometimes 
proves ; for when great Quantities 
of the Seeds have fcattered upon the 
Ground, fome of them will be bu- 
ried fo deep, in ftirring the Earth, 
as not to grow the firft Year; which, 
~ upon being turned up to the Air, 
the fucceeding Year, will come up 
as well as new Seeds. 
-CESTRUM, Baftard Jafmine. . 
The CheraGers are; - ‘ 
The Empalement of the Flaw is 
of one Leaf, having a taper Tube, 
and is cut into five Parts at the Brim: 
the Flower is funnel-/baped, having 
a long narrows cylindrical Tube, and 
Ipread open at the Top, and cut 
into five equal Parts: in the Cea- 
tre of the Flower is fituated an 
oval Germen, attended by five Sta- 
mina: the Germen afterward be- 
comes an oval Berry, containing one 
Seed of the fame Form, 
The Species are ; ; 
.1. Cestrum floribus pedunculatis. 


Lin. Hort. Cliff. Baftard Jafmine, 


called in the Weft- indies Poiion- 
berry. 

2. CestrumM foribus fefilitus. 
Lin. Hort. Cif. Baftard Jaimine, 
with Flowers growing clofe to the 
Branches. . 

3. Cestrum folits owatis, flore 
uméellato. Baftard Jafmine, with 
large oval Leaves, and Flowers 
growing in Umbels. 


Thefe Plants have been by fome 


Botanifts ranged with the Jafmine, 
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and by others they were made of a 
diftinet Genus, under the Title of 
Jafminoides, which Name Dr. Zin- 
n@us has changed to Cefrum. ~ 

The firft Sort is very common in 
the Ifland of Famaica, where the 
Inhabitants give it the Name of 
Poifon-berries, from the Quality of 


its Fruit, which is poifonous: this 


never grows above eight or ten Feet 
high: the Flowers come out at the 
Footftalks of the Leaves, which are 
of a greenifh - yellow Colour, and 
have a very ftrong Scent: this Shrub 
is alfo very common in the Spanifh 
VW eft- Indies, where the Inhabitants 
give it the Name of Dama da Dio, 
or Lady of the Day, from its Flowers 
appearing open, and having a ftrong 
Scent in the Day, but fall away at 
Night. The fecord Sort they call 
Dama da Noche, i.e. Lady of the 
Night, when thefe Flowers open, 
and {mell very fyeet.- 

All thefe Sorts are Natives of the 
warm Parts of America; therefore 
will not live thro’ the Winter in this 
Country, unlefs they are placed in 

-a warm Stove: they may be all of 
them propagated by Cuttings in the 
Summer-months ; but they fhould 
be plunged into a Bed of Tanners 
Bark, and fhaded in the Heat of the 


«Day from the Sun, until they have - 


taken Root; and then they maybe 
afterward planted each into a fepa* 
rate Pot filled with frefh loamy Earth; 
and fhould be plunged again into the 
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Hot-bed, until they are eftablifhed ~ 


in the Pots; after which they mutt 
have a large Share of frefh Air, 

otherwife they will draw up weak. 
Thefe Plants may be expofed 
abroad in a warm-fheltered Situa- 
tion, from Mid/ummer until the Mid- 
dle of September; at which time 
they fhould be removed into the 
Stove, and, by expofing thefe Plants 
during that time, it will caufe them 
to 
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to have more Strength; fo that they 


will flower better than if they are 


conftantly kept in the Stove; they 
will alfo be more clear from Infects, 


‘ which are very apt to attack thefe 


Plants, efpecially when they are 
drawn up weak: and if thefe Infetts, 
and the Filth which they occafion, 
are. not frequently wafhed off from 
their Leaves, the Plants will foon 


_grow very fick, and make a bad 


Appearance. 


When thefe Plants are placed in_ 


the Bark-bed during the Winter- 
feafon, they will thrive, and produce 


Plenty of Flowers, but otherwife, 


rarely produce any in this Country; 
nor will their Flowers be near fo 
large or beautiful: if thefe are kept 
in a Stove whofe Heat is not lefs 
than the temperate Point in Winter, 
they will thrive better than in a 
greater Warmth. ' 
Thefe Plants ufually grow about 
feven or eight Feet high, with many 
Stems from the Root; fo cannot be 
trained to have but one Stem. 

_ The other Species, which were 
formerly included in this Genus, 
are referred to the Genus Lycium. 

CETERACH. Vide Afplenium. 
CH ZROPHYLLUM, Chervil. 
The Chara@ers are; 


It is an umbelliferous Plant, whofe. 


Leaves are divided into many Seg- 
ments: the Petals of the Flower 
are bifid, and heart -foaped; and 
ecch Flower is fucceeded by two long 
Seeds, which arenot furrowed, 
The Species are ; 

1.>CH ZROPHYLLUM /ativum, 
C.B. Garden or manured Chervil. 

2.CH ZROPHYLLUM /j/ve/ire per- 
enne, cicute folio. Tourn. Wild 
perennial Chervil, or Cow-weed. 

The firft of thefe Species is culti- 
vated in the Kitchen-garden for Sal- 
The Seeds of this Plant 
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fhould be fown in Autumn, foon 
after it is ripe, or very early in the 


Spring, otherwife it very often mif- 


carries; and as the Plant is annual, 
if it have a cool fhady Spot of 
Ground allotted for it, and be fuf- 
fered to fow itfelf, it will thrive. bet- 
ter than when cultivated by Art. 
The fecond Sort grows wild upon 
moft dry Banks and Hedge - fides 


near London. 


CHAM ZECERASUS. Vide Lo- 


nicera. 

CHAMACISTUS. 
lianthemum. | 

CHAM/ECLEMA. Vide Gle- 
choma. 

CHAMZCYPARISSUS, 
Santolina. 

CHAMADAPHNE. Vid 
Rufcus, 

CHAMAEDRYS, Germander. 

The Charafers are; 

It hath fmall thick Leaves, which 
are lacinigted fomewhat like thofe of 
the Oak: the Flowers, vushich are 
produced at the Wings of the Leaves, 
are labiated: the Stamina or Thread 
Supply the Place of the Greft, or Upper- 
lip: the Beard, or Lower-lip of the 
Flower, is divided into five Parts: 
the middle Segment, which is largeft, 


V, ide He- 
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is hollow like a Spoon, and fometimes — 


divided into two Parts: the Cup of 
the Flower is Sifiulous. 
The Species are; 


1. CHAMEDRYS major repens. 


C.B. The greater creeping Ger- ~ 


mander. 


Pid 
2. CHAMEDRYS minor repens, 


C.B. The imaller creeping Ger- 
mander. _ 

3. CHAMZDRYS /aciniatis foliis. 
Ics. Germander with cut Leaves. 

4. CHAMEDRYS Hi/panica tenui- 
folia multiflora. H.R. Par, Nar- 
row-leav’d Spani/o Germander, with 
many Flowers. . 


5. CHa- 
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s. CHaMa@pays Alpina frute- 
Jecens, folio [plendente. Tourn. Shrubby 
Germander of the 4/ps, with fhine- 
ing Leaves. 

6. CHamzpDRyYS fruticofa Cre- 
tica, purpureo flore. Tourn. Shrubby 
Germander of Crete, with a purple 
. Flower. 

7. CHAMEDRYS multifida Jpinofa 
odorata. Vir. Lufit. Prickly {weet- 

- {melling Germander, with Leaves 
divided into many Parts. 

Thefe Plants are feldom cultivated 
in Gardens: the firft Sort grows 
wild in many Parts of England, 
where it is gathered, and brought to 
the Markets for medicinal Ufes : 
‘the fecond Sort grows wild in the 
Southern Parts of France; from 

_ whence feverai Botanic Gardens 
have beet fupplied with the Seeds: 
the fourth Sort is very common in 
| Spain and Portugal: thefe are all 
_ of them very humble Plants, their 
Branches always trailing upon the 
Ground ; therefore never rife more 
than a Foot high; but the fifth Sort 
grows fhrubby, and often rifes to 
three Feet high; and being an Ever- 
green, may be allowed a Place in 
large Gardens, for the fake of 
Variety: this isa Native of the 4/s; 
_ fo will endure the fevereft Cold in 
the open Air, and will produce 
plenty of Seeds; by which the Plant 
may be readily propagated, if fown 
in the Spring, in a Bed of common 
Earth, in an open Situation. 

The fixth and feventh Sorts fhould 
have the Shelter of a Wall, Hedge, 
or Pale, to protect them from the 
North and Eaft Winds, which are 
fometimes deftruétive to them, if 
too much expofed thereto. ‘Thefe 

Sorts may alfo be increafed, by 
planting their Cuttings in a fhady 

Border, in May or Fune 3 which, if 
fupplied withWater in dry Weather, 
will take Root very weil in about 
| eVoau. I. . 
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three Months time, when they may 
be removed with Safety. 

The third Sort is a biennial Plant, 
rarely abiding after it hath perfeéted 
its Seeds: this fhould be fown ina 
Border which is fcreened from the _ 
cold Winds; and when the Plants 
are come up, they may be tranf- 
planted to a greater Diftance in the 
fame well-fheltered Border; and the 
Spring following the Plants will 
flower, and foon after will perfect 


their Seeds; which, if permitted to 


{catter upon the Ground, will arife 
of themfelves, without any more 
Trouble, and need only to be tranf- 
planted where the Plants are intended 
to remain. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are 
very hardy,‘and propagate them- 
felves very faft by their creeping 
Roots, which, if fuffered to fpread, 
as they are naturally inclin’d, will, 
in a fhort time, cover a large Spot 
of Ground; therefore they fhould 
be planted at a good Diftance, and 
removed every Spring or Autumn, 
left they over-run the Ground. 

The fecond Sort is prefcribed in 


the lat College Difpenfatory: but the 


firft is onr common Sort in England, 
which is what the Markets are fup- 
plied withal; the fecond being to be 
found only in curious Gardens of 
Plants. 
CHAMALAA. VideCneorum. 
CHAMASMELUM, Camomile. 
The Chara&ers, are; 

It hath a fibrofe Root: the Cup of 
the Flower is fquamsfe, which ex- 
pands, and appears like many Leaves: 
the Flowers are, for the moft part, 
radiated: the Petals of the Flower 
ere white, and the Dife yellow: the 
Leaves are cut into fine Segments. 

The Species ares 

1. CHAMAMELUM odoratiffinum 
repens, fiore fimplici. F.B. Sweet- 
{cented creeping Camomile. 
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2. CHAMAMELUM repens odora- 
tiffimum perenne, flore multiplici. FB. 
Sweet-{centéd creeping Camomile, 
with double Flowers. 

3. CHAMAMELUM vulgare ama- 
xum. J.B. Common bitter Camo- 
mile. 

4. CHAMMELUM fetidum. C. B. 
Stinking Camomile, or May-weed. 

* 5. CHAMAMELUM majus, folio 
tenuiffimo, caule rubente. H. R. Par. 
Larger Camomile,‘ with narrow-cut 
Leaves, and rediih Stalks. 


‘ 6. CHamameEtumM Jencanthemum - 


Hi/panicum, magno fore. C.B. Spanifh 
Cantfomile, with large Flowers. 

7. CuAMEMELUM Chium ver- 
mim, folio craffiori, flore magno. T. 
Cor. Spring thick-leav’d Camomile 
of Chio, with large Flowers. 

8. CHAMAMELUM Orientale ‘in- 
eanam, folio millefolii. T.Cor. Eaft- 
ern Camomile, with hoary narrow 
Leaves. | 

9. CHama@MELUM Lufitanicum 
datifolium, five coronopi folio, Breyz. 
Broad-leav'd Portuga/ Camomile. 

10. CHAMAMELUM thiopicum 
danuginofum, fiore albo. Breyn. Ethi- 


: opian woolly Camomile, with a white 


Flower. . 

‘ri; CHAMAMELUM ’thiopicum 
danuginofum, flore luteo. Boerh. Ind. 
Ethiopian woolly Camomile, with a 
yellow Flower. | 

12. CHAMAMELUM. Orvientale, 
pelits pinnatis. T. Cor. Eaftern Ca- 
momile, with pennated Leaves. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are kept in cu- 
tious Botauic Gardens; but thefe 
here mentioned are the principal 
Sorts we have at prefent in the Eng- 
life Gardens. . ” 

The firft Sort is the common Ca- 
momile of the Shops, and is the only 
Kind which is propagated for Ufe 
in the Exgli/f2 Gardens: this was 
formerly in great Requeft for make- 


-eight*or ten Inches diftant every 


Botanic Gardens, to increafe the’ 
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img of green Walks; but as it is 
very fubjecét to rot in Winter, efpe- 
cially when grown pretty. thick, 
whereby the Walks planted there. 
with will have many ‘bare Patches, 
and are thereby rendered very un- 
fightly, it hath occafioned the Difufe 
of it for thofe Purpofes of later 
Years; but it is ftill cultivated in 
Phyfic-gardens for medi¢inal Ufe, 
tho’ it grows wild in great Plenty 
on moit of the large Commons or 
Heaths near London. 

The fecond Sort is preferved in 
Gardens for the Variety of its very ~ 
double Flowers ; but is not fo good 
for medicinal Ufesas the common, 
tho’ at prefent it is more generally 
ufed. | 

There is alfo another Variety of 
this Plant, which is fometimes found 
wild amongft the common, that hath 
naked Flowers, being intirély de- 
fiitute of Petals, or Flower-leaves. 

Thefe three Sorts are eafily pro# 
pagated.in a Garden, by parting . 
their Roots, and planting them about — 


Way ; for they are great Spreaders, 
efpecially when planted in a good 
Soil. The beft Seafon for this Work ~ 
isin March: they all thrive beft in 9 
a poor Soil. a 

The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts 
are common Plants in moft Parts of a 
England; and are rarely preferved 4 


in Gardens, unlefs it’7be in public — 


Number of Varieties. 
‘The other Sorts, tho’ Strangers in ©) 
our Climate, yet will do very well, 
if fown in the Spring of the Year in 7 
an open Bed of frefh Earth, except ia 
the tenth and eleventh Sorts, which ~ 
are fomewhat tenderer, and fhould 7 
be firit rais’d in a moderate Hot-bed, ye 
and may afterwards be tranfplanted 
abroad, where they. will flower, 
and ripen their Seeds very well 
they 
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they are moft of them Annuals ; 
therefore fhould either be fown 
every Spring, or their Seeds fuf- 
fered to fow themfelves, whereby 
the Labour may be faved of preferv- 
‘ing their Seeds; and the Plants 
which arife from their Seeds in Au- 
tumn, if they ftand the Winter, will 
flower early the fucceeding Sum- 
mer, and perfe& their Seeds better 
than if fown in the Spring. 

Thefe Varieties. are very proper 
for all curious Collections of Plants; 
but are feldom preferved in Gardens 

for Ufe or Pleafure. | 
- CHAMAMESPILUS. Vide Mef- 
pilus. 

CHAMZMORUS. 

bus. . 
‘CHAMZNERION, Vid Epi- 
lobium. ' 
CHAM ASPITYS. 
criam. 
CHAM ZERIPHES. Vide Palma. 
CHAMARUBUS. Vide Rubus. 


Vide Ru- 


Vide Teu- 


* CHAMASYCE. Vide Tithy- 
malus. : 
CHAM AZ RHODODENDRON, 


Sweet Mountain-rofe. 
The Charaders are ; 

It hath a tubulous Flower, con- 
iting of one Leaf, foaped fonuvwhat 
like a Funnel; from whofe Cup artfes 
the Pointal, fixed like_a Natl in the 
hinder Part of the Flower, which 
afterward becomes an oblong Fruit, 
divided into five Cells, in which are 
contained many very fmall Seeds. 

. . The Species are; 

I. CHAMARHODODENDRON A/.- 
inum glabrum. Tourn, Smooth 
Mountain-rofe of the .4/ps. 

_ 2. CHAMA@RHODODENDRON A/- 
inum villofum. Tourn. Hairy Moun- 
ain-rofe of the A/ps. 


um ferpyllifolium. Tourn, Moun- 
tain-rofe. of the A/ps, with.a Mother- 
f-thyme-leaf. 


3. CHAM#RHODODENDRON //-. 
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- 4, CHAM@RHODODENDRON Jx- 
dicum, fore amplo coccinee. Tourn. In- 
dian Mountain-rofe, with a large. 
{carlet Flower. 

5. CHAM HRHODODENDRON Ame- 
ricanum femper-virens, floribus dilute 
carneis purpurets maculis notatis. 
The American Mountain-rofe, with 
ever-green Leaves, and flefh-colour’d 
Flowers {potted with Purple. . 

The firft, fecond, and thitd- Sorts 
grow wild on the 4/ps, as alfo upon 
feveral Hills in Germany and Au- 
fria ; but_are with great Difficulty 
preferved in Gardens in this Coan- 
try. The bett Method to cultivate 
thefe Plants is, to put -them into 
Pots filled with frefh loamy Earth, 
and place them in a fhady Situation, 
obferving to water them conftantly 
in dry Weather, otherwife they will 
foon decay; for in their natura] Si- 
tuacion they have frequent Rains, 
and very great Dews, whereby the 
Ground is kept continually moift ; 
fo that when thefe Plants are tranf- 
planted into a drier Situation, if 
they are not duly watered, they are 
foon deftroyed. ‘ 

They may be propagated by lay- 
ing down their tender Branches early 
in Spring, which, if duly watered, 
wil take Root by the following 
‘Spring ; when they fhould be fepa- 
rated from the old Plants, and tranf- 
planted, either into Pots filled with 
frefh loamy Earth, or into a fhady 
moift Border; where, if they aré 
duly watered in dry Weather, they 
will thrive, and produce _ their 
Flowers; but they will not perfeé- 
their Seeds in this Country. 

The fourth Sort is very tender ; 
therefore muft be placed in a warm 
Stove in Winter, otherwife it will 
not live in this Country. This Kind 
may be propagated by laying down 
the tender Branches, which will take 
Root in one Year, provided they 

2 @ are 
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are duly watered: then they may 
be taken off from the old Plant, 


and each planted into a feparate 


{mall Pot filled with frefh loamy 
Earth; and, if the Pots are placed 
in a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, and the Glafies fhaded in the 
Heat of the Day, until the Plants 
have taken new Root, it will be a 
very fafe Method to preferve them, 
and will greatly promote their 
Growth. 

The fecond Year after thefe Layers 
ate taken from the old Plants, they 
will produce Flowers, and continue 
fo todo every Year after. Thefe 
Plants may be placed abroad in Sum- 
mer; but they muift not be taken 
out of the Stove till the Middle of 
Sune, and muft be placed where 
they may be well defended from 
ftrong Winds; otherwife they will 
lofe their Leaves in Summer, which 
will prevent their Flowering: nor 
fhould they remain abroad too late 
in Autumn ; for if they remain fo 
Jate as to be pinch’d by morning 
Frofts, they feldom furvive it; be- 
caufe, when the upper Leaves, and 
tender Shoots, are nipped, the Shoots 
will quickly decay, and the whole 
Plant be foon deitroyed. In Sum- 
mer thefe Plants require to be plen- 
tifully watered ; but in Winter they 
fhould not have too large Quantities, 
but muft be frequently refrefhed. 

The firft Sort is a Native of the 
Northern Parts of America, and at 
prefent is very rare in Europe: this 
Plant has large Leaves like thofe of 
the Laurel, and produces its Flowers 
in Clufters at the End of the Shoots, 
which makea fineA ppearance during 
their Continuance; and the Leaves 
continuing all the Year, renders it 
one ofthe fineft Shrubs of the Coun- 


ry. 
The Seeds of this Plant rarely grow 
when brought over: {fo the beft Me. 


CL: 
thod is to procure the Plants from 
America; which, if planted in a 
moift Soil, and a fheltered Situation, — 
will live abroad i in the full Ground. 
There are fome Plants of this Kinda 
now growing in the Gardens of his 
Grace the Duke of Argyl//, at Whit-— 
ton, near Hounflow. . 

CHELIDONIUM MINUS. Vide 
Ranunculus. 
CHELIDONIUM MAJUS, The 
greater Celandine. 
The CharaGers are ; 
The Cup of the Flower confifts of ’ 
two Leaves, which foon fall aways 
the Flower hath four Leaves, which 
are expanded in form of a Crofs: ase 
Ovary in the Bafe of the Flower is 
Surrounded by many Stamina, f: 
Threads: the Flowers foon fall away, 
and are Juccecded by many bivalve 
Peds, which contain many Small ro 4 
Seeds: ‘and the whole Plant is full o f 
a yellow hot Juice. — 
Fhe Species are ; , 
1. CHELIDONIUM majus vulgarel 
C.B. Common great Celandine. 
2. CHELIDONIUM majus, foliis” 
quernis, flore laciniato. Mor. Hi q, 
Greater Celandine, with Leaves like” 
the Oak, and laciniated Flowers. 
3. CHELIDONIUM majus, folis” 
&F flore minutiffime laciniatis. H. Ra 
Par. Greater Celandine, with fine- 
cut Leaves and Flowers, oT 
The firit Sort grows wild upom 
dry Banks and Walls in moft Parts 
of England, and is brought tot 
Markets by the Herb-women, -w! 
gather it for medicinal Ufe. 
The fecond Sort hath been fo 
wild in fome particular Places! 
England, particularly at Wimblede 
in Surry :, this Sort conftantly retaim 
its Difference when cultivated i 
a Garden, and fown yearly; 5 
Seeds of this never producing any © 
Plants of the common Sort amon: 
them. 
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_ The third Sort is only to be found 

jn curious Botanic Gardens, where 

it is preferved for its Variety. 

Thefe Varieties may all be pro- 
pagated by fowing their Seeds {oon 
after they are ripe, in any Corner 
of the Garden; where, if fuffered 
to caft their Seeds, they will always 

_ furnifh a plentiful Stock of young 
Plants, without any farther Trouble. 

CHELONE. 

’ The Chara@ers are; 

It hath a fhort green fquamofe 
Calyx: the Flower confifis of one 
Leaf, which is divided into two 
Lips: the Galea, or Cref, is fome- 

mvhat like the Head of a Tortoife: 
the Beard, or lower. Lip, is extended 
beyond the Creft, and is bifid: the 
Flower is fucceeded bya Fruit which 
3s in Shape like that of the Fox-glove, 
and is divided into two Cells, in 
swhich are contained many flat Sceds, 
that are furbelow'd on the Edges. 
| The Species are ; .. 
1. CHELONE Acadienfis, fore albo. 
| Tourn, White-flowering Chelone 
| of Acadia. 
2. CHELONE floribus fpeciofis pul- 
cherrimis colore rofe Damafcene. 
) Clayt. F.V. Chelone with {pecious 
Flowers of the Colour of the Da- 
/mafk Rofe. 
F Tho’ by the Title of thefe Plants 
| they are fuppofed Natives of Acadia 
only, yet they have been brought 
from divers Parts of America; and 
\tis very probable may be found in 
moit Parts of North America, as 
Virginia, Maryland, New - England, 
‘&ce. From the two lait-mentioned 
Places feveral Plants have been fent 
to England by fome curious Perfons 
_of thofe Countries. 

Thefe Plants are very hardy, en- 
during our fevyereft Cold in the open 
\Ground; and are propagated by 
parting the Roots in -the Spring, 
‘which increafe very faft under the 
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Surface of the Earth ; therefore they 
fhould not be planted among other 
curious Plants or Flowers, left, by 
their f{preading Roots, they fhould 
overbear and deltroy them. They 
die to the Surface every Winter, 
and ‘arife again the fucceeding 
Spring, producing their Flowers in 
Auguf?, and ripen their Seeds in- 
O&sber; of which, tho’ they feem 
to be perfe&tly good almoft every 
Year, yet I could never procure 
one fingle Plant from all the Seeds 
I have yet fown, either of my own 
faving, or any other Englifh faved 
Seeds. 

The firft Sort has been long in 
the EuropeanGardens; but the fecond 
is more rare at prefent, being in few _ 
Gardens. This was fent to England 
by Mr. Clayton, a very curious Bo- 
taniit, from Virginia, who difcover’d 
it in fome of the remote Parts of 
that Country: it is equally hardy 
with the firft Sort, and may be pro- 
pagated by parting their Roots in 

Lare . 

CHENOPODIO-MORUS. Vide 
Blitum, 

CHENOPODIUM, Goofe-foot, 
or Wild Orach. 

The Chara@ers are; 

The Seeds are fingle and globofe 
in fome Species, but in others they 
are comprefjed: the Cup of the Flower 
is quinguefid, or divided into five 
Parts: the Leaves grow alternately 
upon the Stalks betavcen the Seeds. 

The Species are ; 
1.CHENOPODIUM fatidum.Tourn, 
Stinking Orach. 

z. CHENOPODIUM Jini folio vil- 
lofa. Tourn. Flax-leav’d Orach, 
commonly called Summer-cyprefs, 
or Belvedere. 

3. CHENOPODIUM ambrofiides, 
folio finuato. Tourn. Cut-leavd 
Orach, commonly called Oak of 
Tirufalem, | 


X 3 4. Cue. 


‘tivated in Gardens ; 


- Green: 
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‘4. Cuenopopium ambrofiides, 
Seis auister: Tourn. Mexican Orach, 


‘commonly called Oak of Cappadocia. 


sg. CuENnopopium  ambrofivides 
Mexicanum fruticofum. Boerb. Ind. 
Shrubby Mexican Orach. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is very 
common upon Dunghils, and in 


Gardens, in moft Parts of England: . 
° f . 
except-in ) 


it is feldom cultivated, 
fome Phyfic-gardens ; for the Mar- 


_ kets in Lovdon are fupplied with it 


by the Herb-women, 
it wild. | 

The fecond Sort is fometimes cul- 
tis a beautiful 
Plant, which is naturally difpofed 
to grow very clofe and thick, and 
in as regular a Pyramid as if cut by 
Art. The Leaves are of a pleafant 
and, were it not for that, 
it hath fo much of the Appearance 


who gather 


of a Cyprefs-tree, that at fome 


Diftance it might be taken for the 
fame, by good Judges: the Seéds 
Should be fown in Autumn; and, 
in the Spring when the Plants are 
come up, they may be planted into 


Pots of good Earth, and kept fup-. 


plied with Water in dry Weather : 
thefe Pots may be mtermixed with 


. ‘other Plants to adorn Court-yards, 


€fc. where they will appear very 
handfome, until their Seeds begin to 
Swell, and grow heavy, which weigh 
down and diiplace the Brariches; at 


which time the Pots fhould be re- 


moved to fome abject Part of the 
Garden, to maturate their Seeds ; 
which, if permitted to fall upon the 
Ground, will come up the next 
Spring ; fo that you need be at 
no more ‘Trouble in propagating 
thefe' Plants, but only to tranfplant 
them where you intend they fhould 

row. | 

The third Sort was formerly ufed 
in Medicine: but altho’ 3t fill con- 
tinues in the Catalogue of Simples 
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diideten to the London Dijyen/torya 
yet it is very feldom ufed at prefent. — 
‘This Plant may be propagated by 
fowing the Seeds in an open Border — 
of good Earth in the Spring, where — 
it will perfect its Seeds in Autumn 3 — 
which, if permitted to fhed upon — 
+h Ground, will arife as the for-— 

7 

The fourth and fifth Sorts were — 
brought from America, where-the 4 
Seeds are called Worm-feed; I fup- 
pofe from fome Quality contained — 
in it, which deftroys Worms in the i 
Body. 1 

The fourth Sort is propagated A 
fowing the Seeds in the Spring, as ~ 
the before-mentioned Sorts, and will 
perfect its Seeds in Autumn ; after 4 
which, the Plant decays to the 
Ground: but if the Root be ie | 
ved in Shelter under an Hot-bed- 
frame, it will put forth again the | 
fucceeding Spring; and in moderate» 
Winters this Plant will live in the” 
open Air. 

The-fifth Sart grows to be a mall 
Shrub, arifing fometimes to the? i 
Height of five or fix Feet, and be-) 
comes woody. ‘This may be pro-| a 
pagated by planting Cuttings in a) 
fhady Border during any of the’7) 
Summer-months; which fhould be 
fhaded until they have taken Root, 
and that will be in a Month’s time, © 
or lefs: then they fhould be planted > 
into Pots, that they may be fheltered 
in the Winter under a Frame, where 
they will abide the Cold very well, 
being fomewhat ‘hardy, tho’ they 
will not ftand in the open Air, i 
There is no great Beauty in thefe 
two Plants; but they are preferved ie 
in fome Gardens, for the cl | 
Smell of their Leaves. Al 

CHERRY. LAUREL, Vide Pae 7 


‘ i 
CHERRY-TREE. Vide Ce 


rafus. } . ae 
CHERVIL, | 
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CHERVIL. Vad Chere- 
lium k 

CHESTNUT. Vide Caftanea. 

CHIONANTHUS, ‘The Fringe, 
or Snow-drop-tree. This Name was 
given to this Plant by Dr. Linncus, 
from the Whitenefs of its Flowers : 
the Inhabitants of America, where 
this Tree is,a Native, call it Snow- 
_drop-tree, for the fame Reafon: 
and the Dutch call it Sneebaum, 2. e. 
Snow-tree, on the fame Account. 

The Chara@ers are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
decplp cut into four Segments: the 
Flower is of one Leaf, which is cut 
to the Bottom into four Parts: thefe 
grow in Bunches: in the Centre of 
the Flower is fituated the Germen, 
attended by two Stamina: the Ger- 
men afterward turns to a Berry hav- 
ing one Secd. 


We have but one Species of this 


Plant ; vz. 

CutonantHus. Lin. Hort. Chiff. 
‘The Snow-drop or Fringe-tree. 

This Shrub is commén in South 
Carolina, where it grows by the 
Side of Rivulets, and feldom is 
more than ten Feet high: the Leaves 
are as large as thofe of the Laurel, 
but are of a much thinner Subftance: 
the Flowers come out in May, hang- 
ing in long Bunches, and are of a 
pure White, from whence the In- 


habitants call it Snow-drop-tree ; 


and, from. the Flowers being cut 
into narrow Segments, they give it 
the Name of Fringestree: after the 
Flowers have fallen away, the Fruit 
appears, which becomes a black 
Berry, about the Size of Sloes, 
having one hard Seed in each. 

This Tree is now more common 
in the curious Gardens in England, 
than it was a few Years fince; there 
having been many young Plants 
raifed from the Seeds which have 
been brought from America lately : 


there have alfo been fome Plants 
propagated by Layers, tho’ there is 
great Uncertainty of their taking 
Root : and they feldom get Root in — 
lefs than two Years; nor will they 
ever take Root, unlefs they are weil 
fupplicd with Water in dry Wea- 
ther. ° 

The beft Way to obtain good 
Plants is from the Seeds, which mult 
be procured from America, for they 
never have produced any Fruit in 
this Country: the Seeds fhould be 
fown in Pots or Tubs of frefh loamy 
Earth foon after they arrive, and 
fhould be placed to the Sun, where 
they may remain till the Beginning 
of 4pril, when they muft be re- 
moved to a Situation expofed only 
to the morning Sun: in dry Weather 
the Pots muft be watered, and kept 
clean from Weeds : thefe Seeds he 
in the Ground a whole Year before 
the Plants will come up: fo the 


following Winter they fhould be re- 


moved to a warm Situation, expofed 
to the South Sun, and {creened from. 
the cold Winds; andif the Potsare — 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed — 
the Beginning of March, it will © 
bring up the Plants much fooner 
than they will rife in the open Air ; 
by which means they will get more 
Strength the firft Summer, and be 
better able to refift the Cold of the | 
next Winter: 
very young, they will be in Danger 
of faffering by fevere Froft; but, 


when they have obtained Strength, 
they will refift the greateft Cold of | 


our Climate in the open Air. 

The bef time to remove the Seed- 
ling-plants, is toward the End.of 
March, when they may be trani- 
planted into Nurlery-beds, or each 
into afeparate {mall Pot: the latter 
is the beft Method, becaufe they 
may be removed into Shelter the 
next Winter; and they may “pe | 

X 4 cones Uh 


while thefe Plants are 


turned out of the Pots the following 


‘Spring, and planted where they are 


to remain, which fhould be in a 
moift Soil, otherwife they will not 
thrive, or produce Flowers. 

CHONDRILLA, Gum-fuccory. 

The Chara&ers are; 

It hath a cylindrical Cup to the 
Flower, bee is cut almoft to the 
Bottom, in feveral Species: the Secds 
are oblong and narrow: in other re- 


Speeds it is like the Lettuce. 


The Species are; 

1. CHonpritia, cerulea altera, 
tichoret fylvejfiris folio. C. B. Blue- 
flower’'d Gum-fuccory. 

2. CHONDRILLA c@rulea laciniata 
datifolia. C. B. Blue-flower’d Gum- 
fuccory, with broad cut Leaves. 

3. CHONDRILLA juncea wvifcofa 
arvenfis, que prima Diofcoridis. C.B. 
Clammy Gum-fuccory, with Shoots 
like the Ruf. 

4. Cuonpritta Aieracii folio, 
annua. Tourn. Annual Gum-fuc- 
cory, with Hawkweed-leaves. 

5. CHONDRILLA viminea.C. B. P, 
Gum-fuccory with flender Branches. 

The firft Sort is referred to the 
Genus of Lafiuca by Dr. Linzeus, 
who has only retained the fifth Sort 
under this Title, and fuppofes the 
third Sort to be the fame with the 
fifth; but the third isa Plant which 
creeps at the Root, feldom rifing 
above a Foot and an half high; 
whereas the other commonly grows 
three or four Feet high, and does 


‘not continue above two or three 


Years. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are 
only Varieties, which will arife from 
the fame Seeds. The fourth Sort 
is an annual Plant, which perifhes 
as foon as the Seeds are ripe. 

All thefe Plants are preferved in 
Botanic Gardens for the fake of 
Variety; but are rarely permitted 
to have a Place in any other Gardens | 


cH 


being Plants of no great Ufe‘or _ 


Beauty. | 

But whoever hath a mind to pro- 
pagate their feveral Species, may 
{ow their Seeds in an open Bed of 
common Earth in the Spring, where 
they will readily come up, and thrive 
exceedingly : and their Seeds, being 
permitted to fcatter upon theGround, 
will come up, and foon overfpread 
a Garden. | 

The three firft Sorts are abiding 
Plants, and increafe very much by 
their {preading Roots, which, if.not 


_confin’d, will in a fhort time become 


very troublefome Weeds in a Gar- 
den; as alfo, if their Seeds are fuf- 
fered to ripen, having a’ Down ad- 
hering to them, they will be blown 
all over the Garden, and be full as 
bad Weeds as Sow-thiftles. 

CHRISTMAS - FLOWER, or 
black Hellebore. Vide Helleborus. 

CHRISTOPHORIANA, Herb- 
chriftopher. 7 

The Charaéers are; 

The Flower confifts of five Leaves, 
which are placed orbicularly, and ex- 
pand in form of a Rofe; in the Centre 
of which arifes the Ovary, which 
becomes a foft Fruit or Berry, of an 
oval Shape, and is filled with Seeds 
in a double Row, which, for the moft 
part, adbere together. * 

The Species are 3 
1. CHRISTOPHORIANA ‘vuigaris 
nofiras, racemofa <P ramofa. Mor. 
Hi, Common Herb- chriftopher, 
or Bane-berries. 

2. CHRISTOPHORIANA Americana 
racemofa, baccis rubris. Mor. Hi/t. 


! 


American Herb-chriftopher, with red q 


Berries. 

3. CHRISTOPHORIANA Americana 
racemofa, baccis rubris, longo pedt- 
culo infidentibus. Sarrae., American 
Herb-chriftopher, with red Berries 
growing on long Footitalks. | ' 


The t 


The firft of thefe Sorts is found in 
@ivers Places in York/hire, Cumber- 
land, Northumberland, and other 
‘ Northern Counties of Exgland ; but 
is rarely met with in the Southern 
Parts, unlefs where it is preferved in 
Gardens: this Plant may be propa- 
gated by fowing the Seeds, or part- 
ing the Roots: it muft have a fhady 
moift Situation, where it will thrive 
very well. 

The fecond and third Sorts are 
only preferved in curious Gardens of 
Plants, and are rarely met with in 
the Engli/o Gardens ; they are very 
hardy, and will endure our Cold 
very well, if planted in the open 
Ground. 

Thefe are propagated in the fame 
manner as the former. 


CHRYSANTHEMOIDES OS- 


TEOSPERMON. Vide Ofteofper- 
mum. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM, Corn- 
marigold. 


The Charaers-are ; 

It hath an annual Root: the Cup 
of the Flower is hemi/pherical and 
fealy: the. Flowers are radiated ; the 
Rays being, for the moff part, of a 
yellow Colour ; and the Seeds are fur- 
rowed. 

The Species are ; 

1, CHRYSANTHEMUM flore par- 
tim candido, partim futeo. C. B, 
White Corn-marigold, or Chryfan- 
themum. 

2. CHRYSANTHEMUM folio ma- 
tricaria, fore albo plena, H.C. The 
double white Chryfanthemum, or 
Corn-marigold. 

3. CHRYSANTHEMUM Creticum 
‘duteum. H. Eyff. The yellow Chry- 
fanthemum, or Corn-marigold. 

4. CHRYSANTHEMUM folio ma- 
tricaria, flore luteo pleno. Boerh. Ind, 
The double yellow Chryfanthemum, 

ox Corn-marigold, © 
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5. CurysaNTHEMUM Creticum,. 
petalis forum fiftulofis. Tourn. The 
quill-leav’d Chryfanthemum, or 
Corn-marigold. . 

The firft and fecond Sorts are Va- 
rieties, which arife from the fame 
Seeds, as alfo the third and fourth 
Sorts: therefore thefe four may be 
deemed as two Sorts; but fome mo- 
dern Botanifts reduce them to one; 
tho’, from repeated Trials, I never 
have found, that the Seeds of the 
white Sort have produced yellow 
Flowers, nor the yellow Sort pro- 
duced the White. 

The fifth Sort is accidental, and 
often has been produced by the white 
and yellow Sorts ; and only differs 
from them in having their Petals 
tubulous or hollow, like a Quill 
the fame frequently happens in the. 
African Marigold; but the Seeds of 
all thefe degenerate back to the plain- 
leav’d Sort. 

Thefe Plants are all propagated 
by fowing their Seeds in the Spring 
upon a gentle Hot-bed, in order to 
have them early ; otherwife they 
will come up as well, if fown in the 
open Ground: when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be tranfplant- 
ed into Nurfery-beds, or about ten 
Inches afunder every Way, where 
they may remain until they fhew 
their Flowers ; at which time you 
may tranfplant all thofe which have 
double Flowers, either into Pots or 
Borders, to adorn the Pleafure-gar- 
den or Court-yard. The fingle ones 
may be pull’d up firit, and caft away 
as good for nothing; which will 
make room for the better taking up 
the double ones, with a large Ball of 
Earth to their Roots, otherwife they 
will not bear removing when fo far — 
advane’d, if thefe Plants are fet in 
the full Ground, they will grow very | 
large ; therefore they fhould be 

planted © 


™“ 


planted only in very large Borders, 


and not too near other Flowers, left, 
by their overbearing them, they 
fhould be deftroyed: but they are 


~ much handfomer when confin’d in 


Pots, provided they are conftantly 
watered ; for, by this means, their 
Roots are kept within Compafs, and 
the Plants feldom grow {fo large, 
but produce a greater Quantity of 


~ Flowers. 


- 


In faving the Seeds of thefe Plants, 
you fhould always make choice of 


the very double Flowers, which will - 


certainly produce a much greater 
Quantity of double Flowers the next 
Year, than would the Seeds of fin- 
gle or half-double Flowers ; though, 
if the Seeds are taken from the very 
beft Flowers, they will degenerate, 


_ and bring fome fingleFlowers among 


them: therefore, to avoid this Dif- 
appointment, the better Method is, 
when you have gotten fome fine dou- 
ble Kinds of thefe Plants of both 
Colours, to take off fome Cuttings 
of each Kind toward the Latter-end 


of Auguf, or the Beginning of Sep- — 


tember, and plant them pretty clofe, 
in Pots filled with common fre 
Earth, fetting them in a fhady Place, 
and obferving to water them fre- 
quently. Thefe Cuttings will, ina 
Month’s time, ftrike out Roots, and 
begin to grow; you mutt therefore 
remove the Pots into an open Situa- 
tion, obferving, as before, to refreth 


them with Water (which muft now 


be done gently, that the young Plants 
May not grow too vigorous before 
Winter) : in this Place they may re- 
main until the Latter-end of Oo- 
ber, when you fhould place the Pots 


‘urder a common Hot-bed-frame, 


that they may be fcreened from fe- 
vere Frofts, which would deftroy 
them ; but obferve to take the Glaffes 
of every Day, when the Weather 
will permit; otherwife the Plants 


On 
will draw up, and be very tender, 
fo that upon the leaft Impreffion of 
Cold they will fuffer very much ; as 
alfo by being fhut up too clofe, they 
would be fubjeét to rot by the damp 
Air which furrounds them. 

In the Spring thefe Plants may be 
tranfplanted out either into feparate 
Pots or Borders, as before directed, 
where they will flower early ; and - 
hereby you will be fure to have the 
Sorts right, according to the Plants 
which the Cuttings were taken 
from. 

CHRYSOBALANUS, The 4me- 
rican or Black Plum, : 

The CharaGers are ; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
of one Leaf, and is cut into four Parts: 
the Flower is compofed of five plain 
Petals, which expand in form of a 
Rofe : in the Centre arifes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes an oval 
fiefoy Fruit, inclofing a: Stone of the 
Jame Shape, which is very rough and 
furrowed. 

The Species are ; 

1. CHRYSOBALANUS frudlu pur- 
pureo. Lin. Hort. Clif. ‘The black 
American Plum. 

2. CurysopaLanus frudu ex © 
albo rubefcente. The American Plum, : 
of a whitifh-red Colour. § 

‘Thefe Trees are very common in 
the Iflands of America, as alfo in 
many Parts of Nea Spain, where 
there are fome other Varieties of the 


Fruit; but thofe which:are here enu- 
merated are all I have yet feen grow- 


ing in the Englifh Gardens. b 
They are very tender Plants; fo 


mutt be conftantly kept in the Bark- 
bed in the Stove, otherwife they will 7 


not thrive here: they are propagated ~ 
by Seeds, which muft be: procured ~ 
from the Countries of their natural — 
Growth ; and, if the Stones are put 
up in a Box of Sand, it will preferve 
them better thanif they are brought ~ 

over © 


‘ ’ 
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over dty ; or, if the whole Fruit is 
“put up with Sand between them to 
keep them from rotting each other, 
there will be a greater Chance of 
their growing; but they fhould be 
fent over as foon as poffible after 
they are ripe, otherwife they will not 
grow. They muft alfo be fown as 
foon as poffible after they arrive, and 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, where, if the Fruit is good, 
the Plants will come up in a Month 
or five Weeks, efpecially if they are 
fown in the Spring or Summer-fea- 
fon; but if it is in the Autumn or 
Winter, they may be allowed a 
longer time to vegetate : when the 
Plants are fit to remove, they fhould 
be each planted carefully into a {mall 
Halfpeny Pot filled with a foft loamy 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot- 
bed again ; and muft be treated in 
the fame manner as is direéted for 
other tender Plants of the fameCoun- 
tries ; obferving, when the Plants 
have fhed their Leaves, not to give 
them too much Water, efpecially in 
the Winter-feafon, left the Moifture 
fhould rot their Roots: in all other 
refpects they may be managed as the 
Coffee-tree, and fhould be kept in 
the #ime Temperature of Warmth. 
Some of thefe Plants have grown 
to the Height of five or fix Feet in 
England, and have produced Flow- 
ers; but, excepting one Plant, which 
ripened one of the Fruit, I have not 
feen any produced. Thefe Trees 
are often deftitute of Leaves four or 
five Months, and the Flowers gene- 
rally precede the Leaves: that Plant 
which ripened its Fruit in Exgland 
-had no Leaves upon it, when the 
Fruit was ripe. 


In the Weft- Indies thefe Trees 


rarely grow above twelve or four- 
teen Feet high, and are there often 
- bare of Leaves for four or five 
Months; and the Flowers are gene- 
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rally produced before the Leaves ap- 
pear. The Fruit of thefe Trees have 
very little Pulp, only a thin Cover- 


ing over the Stone, which is very 


large. This Fruit has an unpleafant 
{weet Tafte, and is reckon’d un- 
wholfome when eaten in any Quan- 
ety! Si ws 
In the Places of its naturalGrowth, — 


the Inhabitants plant the Cuttings; 


which, in a fhort time, will take — 
Root, and the following Summer _ 
produce Fruit. I have alfo raifed ~ 
thefe Plants from Cuttings in Exg- 
land. 
CHRYSOCOMA, Goldylocks. 
The Chara&ers are; . 
It hath a.compound Flower: the 


Florets are funnel-/oap d, and divided oi, 


at their Brim into five Parts, and 


are ftretch’d out beyond the Empale- aS 
ment: on the Outfide are ranged the> 
Hermaphrodite Flowers, which aretu- — 


bulofe and reflexed at ihe Top: thefe 


are all included in one common Empalee 
ment, which is fealy: the Embryo — 


becomes one plain Seed, crowned with — 
a Down. | aS ae 
The Species are ; ae 
t. Curysocoma calycibus laxis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. German Goldy- 
locks. a 
2. Curysocoma fruticofa, foliis — 
linearibus, dorfo decurrentibus. Lin, - 
Hort. Clif. African thrubby Goldy- — 
locks. wera 


3. Curysocoma /foliis linearibus 


Jubtus pilofis, floribus ante florefcen- 4 
tiam refiexis. Lin. Hort. Clif. Dwarf 
African Goldylocks, with very nar- ~ 
row Leaves, hairy underneath. 

4. Curysocoma foliis lanceolato- 


linearibus alternis integerrimis, flori- 
bus corymbofis. Goldylocks with nar- 
row whole Leaves, and Flowers col- 


lected in a Sphere. ai 
Thefe Plants have been ranged, 


with fome others, under the Title of 
Coma Aurea; which, being a com- — 
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pound Name, Dr. Linnaeus has al- 
tered to this of Chryfocoma. The 
other Species, which were formerly 
included in this Genus, are referr’d 
to Santolina. | 

‘The firft and fourth Sorts are very 
hardy Plants, and will thrive in the 
open Air ; fo are proper Ornaments 
for the Borders in large Gardens ; 
efp¢cially the fourth Sort, which is 
apt to {pread its Roots; whereby it 
will incommode the other lefs hardy 
Flowers,, when planted near them ; 
fo that in imail Gardens it can {carce 
deferve a Place, unlefs the Shoots 
are taken off from time to time, to 
keep the Plants in due Compafs : 
but in large Gardens it deferves a 
Place for the Continuance of its 
Flowers. This commonly begins 
flowering in the Middle of Fu/y, and 


continue in Flower till O@aeber : the 


Stalks of this Plant decay in Win- 
ter; but the Roots abide, and fhoot 


~ out again in the Spring ; and it mul- 


tiplies very falt by its creeping 
Roots; fo that the only Culture it 
requires, isto reduce the f{preading 
Roots every’ Winter, to keep the 
Plants in due Bounds; and to dig 
reund them at the fame time, to 
Joofen the Earth. 

The firft Sort is not fo apt to 
fpread at the Root ; therefore may 
be admitted. into fmai! Gardens. 
This grows about two Feet high, 
bearing many gold-coloured Flow- 
ers at the Extremity of the Shoots: 
it begins flowering the Latter-end 
of Auguft, and continues until the 
Froft ftops its flowering. This Sort 
may be propagated by parting the 
Roots in O&ober, when the Flow- 
ers are decayed ; but as this is a flow 
Method of increafing this Plant, the 
better way is, to cut off the Shoots, 
when they are about fix Inches high ; 


which, if planted in a thady Border, 


and duly watered, will have taken 


gies The 


Root in two Months, or lefs; and, 


by the End of O4ober, will be ftrong 
enough to plant into Borders, where 
they are to remain. Both thefe Plants 
delight in a gentle loamy Soil, not, 
too ftrong or wet; in which they 
will thrive better, and flower ftrong- 
er, than in a dry fandy Ground. 
The fecond and third Sorts are 
Natives of the Country about the 
Cape of Good Hope; and are not fuch 
hardy Plants as the two before-men- 


tion’d : yet thefe have remained 


through the Winter in the open Air, 
in very mild Winters ; but in fevere 
Froft they are deftroyed; there- 
fore a Plant or two of each Sort 
fhould be fheltered in the Winter, to 
preferve the Kinds. ‘Thefe may be 
eafily propagated by Cuttings in any 
of the Summer-months, if they are 
planted in a fhady Border, and duly 
watered ; where they will foon take 
Root : afterward they may be plant- 
ed in Pots,and when the Froft comes 
on, they may be sheltered under a 
common Frame, where they may 
have as much Air as poffible in mild 
Weather, and only {creened from 
Froft: in fuch a Place thefe Plants 
will thrive much better than in a 
Green-houfe, where they are apt to 
draw up weak, for want of Air. 
Thefe Plants will alfo perfec their 
Seeds in this Country; which may 
be fown upon a common Bed of 
Earth in 4pri/, and in Fune the Plants 
will come up; which may be taken 
up, and planted into Pots in Augu/t ; 
and thefe Seedling-plants will often 
flower the fame Autumn. ‘Thefe 
two Sorts continue a long time. in 
Flower, efpecially if they are not too 
tenderly managed: for if they, are 


drawn up weak, they will not pro- — 


duce many Flowers; nor will the 
Plants appear fo handfome. 


CHRYSOPHYLLUM, TheBul- 


ANG 
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The Charafers are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
didided into five Parts: the Flower 
is of the open bell-/baped Form, con- 
Sifting of one Leaf, and is flightly in- 
dented at the Brim in ten Divifions, 


« five of which are larger than the 


other : in the Centre of the Flower ts 


_ fituated an oval Pointal, attended by 


frve Stamina: the Pointal afterward 
becomes a fiefoy Fruit, inclofing three 
or four rhomboidal Seeds, which are 
one half fmooth, and the other rough. 
The Species are ; 
1, CHRYSOPHYLLUM /foltis. ova- 


_ tis mucronatis, fuperne glabris, pa- 


rallele firiatis, fubtus tomentofis, nt- 
tidis. The Star-apple. 

2. CHrRysopuyLiuM foliis lan- 
ccolatis obtufis, fubtus aureis. ‘The 
Bully-tree, or Bullace-tree. 

3. Curysopuyiium /foliis lan- 


_ ceolatis glabris, utringue concoloribus, 


- 


The Sapadilla or Nafeberry-tree. 
This Genus is by Father P/umier 
titled Cainito; which being the Jr- 
dian Wame of the Fruit, Dr. Zz- 
neus has altered the Title to this of 


—Chryfophyllum, from the Leaves of, 


the firft and fecond Sorts being of a 
Gold-colour underneath. 


The firft Sort is very common in. 


moft of the Iflands in the We/- 
Indies, where it is planted for the 
Fruit; which is efteemed by the In- 
habitants, and ufed in their Defferts. 
The Underfide of the Leaves of this 
Tree is covered with a fine fhining 
filky Down,which is extremely beau- 
tiful: the Flowers are of a purplifh 


Colour, and confift of five fucculent , 


Petals: the Fruit is in Shape and 
Size like an Apple; having a fmooth 
Skin: the Pulp is pleafant; and, if 
the Fruit is cut tranfverfly, the Cells 
in which the Seeds are lodged repre- 
fent a Star ; from whence the Name 
of Star-apple was given to this Fruit. 
This Sort is’ by Father Pluméer 
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ranged under his Genus of Guanws 
banus; but as the other Species of 
that Genus have but three Petals to 
their Flowers, this muft be feparated 
from them. é 

The Bully, or Bullace-tree, is very 
common in all the mountainous Parts 


of Jamaica; as alfo in the unculti- © 


vated Places in many other Parts: 
this is one of the largeft Trees in 
the Iflands: the Wood of this Tree 
is cut into Shingles, for covering the _ 
Houfes; for which Purpofe it is 
greatly efteem’d. The Fruit of this — 
Tree is very like in Shape to our. | 
Bullace; from whence, I fuppofe, 
the Engh have given the Nauie to 
this Tree. ‘This Fruit is frequent- | 
ly eaten by the Inhabitants of the 
Iflands. 


The Sapadilla, Sappatilla, or Nafe- ip 
berry-tree, is now pretty common 
in moft of the Iflands in the Weffe — 


Indies, although it is not a Native _ 
there ; but has been brought from 
the Continent in New Spain, where _ 


the Inhabitants cultivate thefe Trees ~_ 


for their Fruit. The Spantards call 
it Ne/peria ; 1. e. Me/pilus, or Med- 
lar; from whence the Englifh have 


corrupted the Name to Nafeberry. | eh 


The Leaves of this Tree areinShape 
like thofe of the firft Sort; but are 
of a itronger Confiftence, and have — 


no Down on their Underfide. The Ht : 


Flowers are fhaped fomewhat like | 
thofe of the Lily of the Valley, or — 
The Fruit isinShape 
and Colour like a Ruffet-apple, and 
is very auftere; therefore is noteaten 


the Arbutus, 


until it decays (like thofe of the | 
Medlar), when it is efteemed a plea~ 


fant Fruit. The Fruit, when green, 
abounds with a milky Juice, asdo 
the Leaves. alfo.” The Trees of this, if I 
and alfo of the firft Sort, feldom — 


grow very high in their Stems; but. _ 4 
they fend forth great Numbers of 


flender Branches, which extend toa 


con- 
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 eonfiderable Diftance every Way, 


and hang downward ; whereby they 
form very large Heads, and afford a 
goodly Shade: the lower Branches 
often hang fo low, as almoft to reach 
the Ground: their ufual Height is 


_ from thirty to forty Feet. 


, Thefe Trees, being Natives of the 
warmeft Parts of the World, cannot 
be preferved in this Country, with- 


_ out being kept in the warmett Stoves; 


and fhould always remain in the Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark, otherwife they 
will make but little Progrefs. They 
are all of them propagated by Seeds, 
which muft be procured from the 
Places of their Growth; for they 
do not produce Fruit in Europe. 
Thefe Seeds mutt be frefh, otherwife 
they will not grow: and if they are 
fent over in Sand, it will preferve 
them from drying too much: when 


_ the Seeds arrive, they mutt be fown 


as foon as poflible in {mall Pots filled 
with frefh light Earth, and plunged 
into a good Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark. If the Seeds are good, and 
the Bed in a proper ‘Temperature of 
Warmth, the Plants will appear in 
five or fix Weeks ; and in about two 
Months after, will be ftrone enough 
to tranfplant; in doing of which, 
the Plants, with all the Earth, fhould 
be fhaken out of the Pots very care- 
fully, and feparated with their Roots 
intire, and each planted into a fepa- 
rate fmall Pot filled with frefh rich 
Earth, and plunged again into an 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; water- 
ing and fhading them until they 
have taken frefh Root. If the Hot- 
bed in which thefe Plants are plung’d, 
is from time to time ftirred, and a lit- 
tle frefh Tan-added to it, to renew 
the Heat when it declines, the Plants 
will make good Progrefs ; and in 
three or four Months will be near a 
Foot high, and may then be fhifted 
4nto Pots a. fmall Size larger than 


much Water : 
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thofe they before were in. 
Plants are conftantly kept in a warm 
Bed in the Stove, and fhifted twice 
a Year, to renew the Earth in the 


Pots, they will thrive very faft, and 


put out their Side-branches, fo as to 
make an handfome Appearance in 


the Stove, with other curious Plants 


of the fame Country: for though 
they do not produce either Flowers 
or Fruit, yet, as they keep their 
Leaves through the Year, which are 
fo very beautiful, they deferve a Place 
in the Stove, better than moft other 
Plants. ‘The chief Care they require, 
is to keep them conftantly in a pro- 
per Degree of Heat, and never to 
put them into too large Pots: and 
in Winter they fhould not have too 


will be often enough to water them; 
and in the Depth of Winter they 
fhould not ‘have much at each time. 
Thefe Trees are frequently propa- 
gated in the We/t-Indies, by planting 


of their Branches (as I have been in- © 


formed by Perfons of Credit); but 
they cannot be propagated in Exg- 
land by that Method. 


CHRYSOSPLENIUM, witbisnge 


Saxifrage. 
The CharaGers are ; 
It hath a perennial fibrofe Root: 


the Calyx (or Flower. cup) is divided — 


into four Paris: the Flower hath ne 
vifible Petals, but hath eight Stami- 
na, or Threads, which furround the 
Ovary: the Pointal becomes a mem- 
branaceous Vefficl, asbich is forked 
and bivalve, inclofing many Jmall 
Seeds. 
The Stinltia are; 

1, CHRYsOSPLENIUM foliis simp 
oribus auriculatis. Tourn. 
Saxifrage, with large ear’d Leaves, 

2. CHrysosPLeniuM foliis pedt= 


culis oblongis infidentibus. Rait Syn. 


Golden Saxifrage, with Leaves ftand- 
ing on long Footfalks.. 
Thefe 


If thefe- 


about twice a Week ~ 


Golden _ 
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fy Thefe two Plants are found grow- 


ing'wild in many Parts of England, 
upon marfhy Soils and Bogs, as alfo 
in moift fhady Woods, and are fel- 
dom propagated in Gardens ; where, 
if any Perfon have Curiofity to cul- 
tivate them, they muft be planted in 
very moift fhady Places, otherwife 
they will not thrive. i 
CIBOULS, or CHIBOULS. 
Vide Cepa. 
CICER, Chiches, or Chick- 


peas. . i 
The Chara@ers are ; 

It hath a pea-foaped (or papiliona- 
ceous ) Flower, which is fucceeded by 
foort froelling Pods, fomewhat like 
the inflated Bladder of a Fifh: the 
Seeds are foap d fomewhat like a Ram’s 
Head. 

' The Species are 5 

1. Cicer fativums flore candido. 
C.B.P. Garden Chiches, with a 
white Flower. 

2. Cicer fativum, femine rufa. 
C. B. Manured Chiches, with red- 
ifh Seeds. . 

3. Cicer fativum, femine nigro. 
C. B. Manured Chiches, with black 
Seeds. 

4. Cicer fativum, lore ex rubro 
purpurafcente, femine rubro.C.B, Ma- 
nured Chiches, with purplifh - red 
Flowers, and red Seeds. 

There are other Varieties of this 
Plant preferved~in curious Botanic 
Gardens abroad ; but thefe-here enu- 
merated are the common Sorts, 
which are cultivated in the Kitchen- 
gardens in France, Italy, Spain,, &c. 
and, I believe, are all feminal Va- 
rieties ; which alter and change the 
Colour of their Flowers and Seeds, 
as the common Garden-beans do. 

This Plant is feldom cultivated in 
England, except in particular Gar- 
dens : nor do [ think it worth plant- 
ing for Ufe where Peas will do well ; 
which are fo much preferable for 
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Goodnefs, and much greater Bear 
ers,’ producing above double the 


Quantity upon the fame Ground: 


but in, warmer Countries, where our 
delicate Sorts of Peas feldom thrive 
well, thefe may fupply their Place 5 
and, perhaps, in thofe Countries 
they are much-more fruitful than 
with us. pit 

The Seeds of thefe Chiches fhould. 
be fown in March, in an open Si- 
tuation, and upon a warm dry Soil, 
in Rows about two Feet afunder, 
and as thick as Peas are ufually fown 
in the Rows. When the Plants are » 
come up, the Ground muft be hoed, 
and the Plants earth’d, as is practifed 
for common Peas, to which this 
Plant agrees very well in its Culture. 
In Fune and Fuly it will flower, and 
its Seeds will be ripe in Augu/ft and 
September. 

The People in: France and Italy 
preferve them for boiling in the 
Winter-feafon, as we do our white 
and grey Peas, to which thefe are 
fomewhat akin ; but in Spain they 
are much ufed in all their Olio’s and 
Soups, as they are alfo in Portugal; 
in which Countries they are called 
Garavances ; which may be a com- 
mon Name for more Sorts of - Le- 
gumes ; there being two Sorts of 
the Kidney-bean, which are com- 
monly known by that Name in thofe 
Countries. 

The Plants of this Cicer do not © 
climb as the Pea doth, but extend 
their Shoots eighteen Inches each 
Way -from the Root;valthough in 
England they are not very fruitful, 
and, on that account, are lefs valu-. 
able than Peas, were they equally 
good for the Table. 

The Seeds are about the Size and 
Shape of a Rouncival Pea ; but have 
a Protuberance on one Side; and it _ 
is fuppofed this Legume gave Name 
to Cicero; who had a Wart or Pros 

tuberance . 
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_ berance upon his Nofe, fomewhat re- 
~ fembling what is upon thefe Seeds. 
CICHORIUM, Succory. 

The Charaers are ; 


Et is one of the milky Plants, with 


@ plain radiated Flower: the Flow- 
ers are produced from the Sides of the 
Branches, at the Seiting .off of the 
Branches, upon foort Foothalks: the 
Cup of the Flower is like a contra&ed 
Seed-veffel: the Secds are angular, 
umbilicated, and in Shape fomewhat 
_ bike a Wedge. 
The Species are ; 

1. Crcuorium Jatifolium, five 
Endivia vulgaris. Tourn. Common 
broad-leav’d Endive. 

2. CicHoriuM anguftifolium, five 
Endivia vulgaris. Tourn. Common 
narrow-leav’d Endive. 

3. CrcHorium crif/pum, 
Curled Endive. 

4. CrcHoriuM crifpum angufifo- 
lium. Boerh. Ind. Narrow-leav’d 
curled Endive. | 

5. Crcnorium fylveftre, five of- 
frinarum, C.B. Wild Succory. 

The firft and fecond Sorts of En- 
dive are now wholly difufed in the 
Kitchen-gardens, as being vaitly in- 
ferior to the curled Kinds ; which 
are by much the larger and hand- 
fomer Heads, and are not fo bitter 
to the Tafte as the broad -leav’d 
Kind. There is alfo another Sort, 
which is naturally white ; fo requires 
but little blanching, and is very pro- 
per for the firft Sowings; but this 
being much tenderer than any of the 
other Sorts, will not bear the Froit ; 
fo is unfit for Winter. 

The Seafons for fowing their 
Seeds are in May, ‘Fune, and Fuly, at 
four or five different times ; for that 
which is firft fown is very fubje& to 
run to Seed, efpecially if the Au- 
tumn prove warm and dry: but how- 
ever, it is neceflary to have a little 
fown in the Decreafe of the Moon 


Tourn, 
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in May, for the firft Crop ; and again 


in June, the Middle or Latter-end ; 


and for the laft Crop, about the Mid» 
dle of Fuly.. Thefe Seeds fhould be 
fown in an open Situation, and a 
good rich Soil, but not too thick. 
When the Plants are come up, and 
grown to be about two Inches high, 


they muft be tranfplanted into an- | 


other good open Spot of Ground, at 
about ten Inches diftant every Way 5 
obferving to trim off the Tops of 
the largeft Leaves with your Knife 


- before you plant them; as alfoto ° 


water them conftantly every other 
Evening, until they have taken frefh 
Root: after which time they will 
need no other Care, but to keep them 
clean from Weeds, until they have 
fo {fpread as almoft to meet, and co- 
ver the Ground. | 

Then you fhould provide a Parcel 
of {mall Ofier-twigs (or Bafs-mat) to 
tie up fome of the largeft to blanch; 
which fhould be done in a dry Af- 
ternoon, when there is neither Dew 
nor Rain to moiften the Leaves in 
the Middle of the Plants, which 
would occafion their rotting foon 
after their being tied up. The Man- 
ner of doing it is as follows; w/z. 
You muft firft gather up all the in- 
ner Leaves of the Plant, in a regu- 
lar Order, into one Hand ; and then 
take up thofe on the Outfide that 
are found, pulling off, and throwing 
away, all the rotten and decayed 


Leaves ; obferving to place the out- 


fide Leaves all round the middle 
Ones, as near as poflible to the natu- 
ral Order of their Growth, fo as not 
to crofs each other: then having got 
the whole Plant clofe up in your 
Hand, tie it up with the Twig, &c. 
at about two Inches below the Top, 
very clofe ; and about a Week after 
go over the Plants again, and give 
them another 'Tie about the Middle 
of the Plant, to prevent the Heart- 

leaves 


are quite blanched, which will be in 


_ Peas-haulm, or fuch other light Co- _ 
* vering, which fhould be conftantly 
taken off in mild Weather: thefe 
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leaves from burfting out on one Side ; 
which they are fubjeét to do, as the 
Plants grow, if not prevented this 


Way. 

in doing of this you need only tie 
up the largeft Plants firft, and fo go 
over the Piece once a Week, as the 
Plants increafe their Growth; by 
which means you will continue the 
Crop longer than if they were all 
tied-up at one time: for when they 


three Weeks or a Month after tying, 


they will not hold found and good 
above ten Days or a Fortnight, efpe- 


cially if the Seafon proves wet; 


therefore it is that I would advife to 


fow at four different Seafons, that 
you may havea Supply as long as 
the Weather will permit. But in or- 
der to this, you muft tranfplant all 
the Plants of the laft Sowing under 
warm Walls, Pales, or Hedges, to 
{creen the Plants from Froft: and if 
the Winter fhould proye very fharp, 
you fhould cover them with fome 


Borders fhould alfo be as dry as pof- 


- fible; for thefe Plants are very fub- 
_ je to rot, if planted in a moift Soil 
in Winter. 


Although I before directed the 


_ tying up of the Plants to blanch 
them, yet this is only to be under- 
_ flood for the two firft Sowings; for 

after OZober, when the Nights begin 
_ to be frofty, thofe Plants which are 
_ fo far above-ground will be liable to 


be much prejudiced thereby ; there- 


_ fore the beft Method is, to take up 
_ your Plants of the latter Sowings in 
avery dry Day, and with a large 
| flat-pointed Dibble plant them into 
_ the Sides of Trenches of Earth, 


which are laid very upright, fide- 
wife, towards the Sun, with the Tops 
of the Plants only out of the Ground, 
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fo that the hafty Rains may run off, 
and the Plants be kept dry, and fe- 
cured from Frofts. 

The Plants, thus planted, will be 
blanched fit for Ufe in about three 
Weeks or a Month’s time; after 
which it will not keep good long: 
you fhould therefore keep planting 
{ome frefh ones into Trenches every 
Fortnight at leaft, that you may have 
a Supply : and thofe which were laft 
tranfplanted out of the Seed-beds, 
fhould be preferv’d till February or 
March, before they are planted to 
blanch ; fo that from this you may 
be fupplied until the Beginning of 
April, or later : for at-this laft plante 
ing into the Trenches it will keep 
longer than in Winter, the Days 
growing longer; and the Sun, ad- 
vancing with more Strength, dries 
up the Moifture much fooner than 
in Winter, which prevent the rotting 
of thefe Plants. 

When your Endive is blanched 
enough for Ufe, you muft dig it up 
with a Space; and after having 
cleared it from all the outfide green 
and decayed Leaves, you fhould wath 
it well in two or three different Wa- ° 
ters to clear it the better from Slugs, 
and other Vermin, which commonly 
fhelter themfelves amongft the 
Leaves thereof; and then you may 
ferve it up to the Table with other 
Sallading. | 

But in order to have a Supply of 
good Seeds for the next Seafon, you. 
muft look over thofe Borders where 
the laft Crop was tranfplanted, be- 
fore you put them into the Trenches 
to blanch; and make choice of fome 
of the largeft, foundelt, and moft 
curled Plants, in Number according: 
to the Quantity of Seeds required: » 
for a {mall Family, a dozen of good 
Plants will produce enough Seeds ; 
and for a large, two dozen or thirty 
Plants. 
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Thefe fhould be taken up and 
tran{planted under an Hedge or Pale 
at about eighteen Inches diftant, in 
one Row about fix Inches from the 
Hedge, &c. This Work fhould be 
done the Beginning of March, if 
the Seafon is mild, otherwife it may 
be’ deferred a Fortnight longer. 
When the Flower - {tems begin to 
advance, they fhould be fupported 
with a Packthread, which fhould be 
faftened to Nails driven into the Pale, 


or to the Stakes of the Hedge, and- 


run along before the Stems, to draw 
them upright clofe to the Hedge or 
Pale ; otherwife they will be liable 
to break with the ftrong Winds. 
Obferve alfo to keep them clear 
from Weeds, and about the Begin- 
ning of Fuly your Seeds will begin 
to ripen: therefore, as foon as you 
find the Seeds are quite ripe, you 
muift cut off the Stalks, and expofe 
them to the Sun upon a coarfe Cloth 
to dry ; and then beat out the Seeds, 
which muft be dried, and put up 
in Bags of Paper, and preferved 
for Ufe in fome dry Place. But I 
would here caution you, not to wait 
for all the Seeds upon the fame 
Plant; for if fo, all the firft ripe 
and beft cf the Seeds will fcatter 
and be loft before the other are near 
ripe; fo great a Difference is there 
in the Seeds of the fame Plant being 
ripe. 

The wild Succory, of which there 
are fome Varieties in the Colour of 
the Flowers, is feldom propagated 
in Gardens; it growing wild in un- 
frequented Lanes and Dunghils in 
divers Parts of England, where the 
Herb-women gather it, and fupply 
the Markets for medicinal Ufe. 

CICUTA, Hemlock. 

The CharaGers are ; 

The Leaves are cut into many mi- 
mute Segments: the Petals of the 
Flower are bifid, heart-sraped, and 
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unequal: the Flower is fueceeded by 
two fort chanelled Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Cicuta major. C.B. Com- 
mon or Greater Hemlock. 

2. Crcuta minor, petrofelino fimi- 
lis. C. B.  Leffer Hemlock, or’ 
Fool’s-parfley. 

There are fome other Varieties 
of this Plant, preferved in curious 
Botanic Gardens; but the two Sorts 
here mentioned are what we find 
wild in England. 

The firit Sort grows to a confider- 
able Height, and is chiefly found 
upon the Sides of dry Banks in many © 
Parts of England: the Leaves of this 
Plant are of a fhining green Colour, 
and the Stalks are full of purple 
Spots; by which itis eafily diftin- _ 
guifhed from any Plants that refem- 
ble it, This Sort is fometimes ufed 
in Medicine; tho’ by many People 
it is thought to have a noxious Qua- 
lity: but the Hemlock of the An- 
tients, which was fuch deadly Poifon, 
is generally fuppofed to be very dif- 
ferent from this. 

This fecond Sort is of a fmaller 
Growth, and fo like Parfley, that 
fome unfkilful Perfons have gathered 
it, and ufed it asfuch; by which 
feveral Perfons have fuffered in their 
Health, and fome have been de- 
ftroyed thereby, which occafioned — 
the Name of Fools-pariley. : 

Thefe Plants are never propagated — 
in Gardens for Ufe, but are gathered 
by the Herb-women in the Fields. 

CICUTARIA. Vide Ligufticum. 

CINARA, The Chardon. 

Cinara fpinofa, cujus pedicult 
efitantur. C. B. P. 383. Chardon — 
or Cardoon, vulgo. . 

‘The other Species of this Genus 
are treated under the Title Arti- 
choke. i, 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown on an se | 
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Bed of light Earth the Beginning of 

March; and when the Plants appear 

above-ground, they fhould be care- 

fully weeded, and in dry Weather 
often refrefhed with Water. By the 

Beginning of May the Plants will be 

fit to tranfplant; when you fhould 

prepare fome Beds of light rich 

Earth, into which they fhould be 

tran{planted, placing them in Rows 

one Foot afunder, and eight Inches 

Diftance Plant from Plant in the 

Rows; obferving to water them con- 
-ftantly, until they have taken Root ; 
after which time they will require 
littie more than to be kept clear 
from Weeds. About the Middle or 
Latter-end of June, the Plants will 
have acquired Strength enough to 
plant out for Continuance; at which 
time you muft carefully dig a Spot 
of light rich Ground, into which 
you fhould tranfplant the Plants, 
placing them in Rows at four Feet 
Difiance every Way, obferving to 
water them, until they have taken 
Root; after which you muft keep 
them very clear fromWeeds. In 4u- 
geu/? thefe Plants wilbe fit to tie up, 
which muft be performed in the 
following manner; viz. You fhould 
‘firft prepare a Parcel of Hay-bands ; 
then, in a dry Day, you muft gather 
up the Leaves regularly, as they 
Were produced; and having taken 
them up as clofe as poffible, without 
bruifing them, you muft fatten the 
-Hay-band round them near the Top, 
fo as to keep them up: then with a 
Spade you muft bank up the Earth 
\round the Plants, leaving about ten 
Inches or a Foot of their Tops un- 
covered; being careful that the Earth 
does not get into the Centre of the 
Plants, which would endanger their 
rotting. As the Plants advance in 
‘Height, they muft be earthed up 
from time to time, in the fame man- 


‘er as is prattifed for Celery; by 
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which means moft of the Earth be- 
tween the Plunts will be raifed about 
them; for if they thrive kindly, 
they will grow to the Height of three 
Feet and an half, or four Feet; and 
will, when taken up for Ufe, be 
neat three Feet in Length, when 
trimmed from their outer Leaves. 
And it is in this their Excellency 
confifts; for it is only the tender 
blanched Part which is valuable. 

Thofe Chardons which were tranf- 
planted out in Fune, will be fit for 
Ufe by September; but thofe which 
were later tranfplanted, will not be 
fit for Ufe until O&eber; and fome 
of them will continue until the End 
of November, or the Middle of De- 
cember, provided the Seafons be fa- 
vourable ; buat in very wet Seafons, 
or fevere Froits, they often rot and — 
decay. 4 

In order to fave Seeds of this — 
Plant, you fhould preferve fome of 
the ftrongeft and mof vigorous 
Plants, obferving in fevere Frofts to 
cover them lightly with Straw, or 
Peas-haulm ; which fhould be con- 
{tantly taken off in mild Weather, 
otherwife it will e:danger the rot- 
ting of the Plants. In the Spring 
the Earth fhould be taken from the 
Plants gradually, that the Stems may 
advance ; and in June their Heads 
will be formed much like a {mall 
Artichoke, but full of fharp Thorns: 
in thefe Heads the Seeds are con- 
tained, which will be ripe in Augu/?. 

CINERARIA. Vide Jacobea. 

CIRCEA, Inchanter’s Night- 
fhade. 

The Charafers are 3 

It hath a perennial creeping Root : 
the Leaves, which are whole, and 
foaped fomewhat like thafe of Night- 
Jfeade, are placed alternately upon tbe 
Branches: ibe Flower confifts of tevo 
Leaves, which ref? upon a teve-leav'd 
Empalement: the Flowers are fuc 
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eecded by a pear-shaped Fruit, which 
és burry on the Outfide, and divided 
into two Cells; in each of which are 
contained, for the moft part, two 
oblong Seeds. 
The Species are ; 

1. Circea Lutetiana. Lob. Icon. 
Inchanter’s Nightfhade. 

2. Crrcea minima. Col. The 
fmalleft Inchanter’s Nightfhade. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very 
common in moift fhady Places, and 
under Hedges, in moft Parts of Eng- 
Jand; but the fecond hath not been 
found wild with us, tho’ it grows. 
in Plenty in the Woods near the 
Hague, where I gathered it, and 
brought it into Exg/and, where it 
continues to retain its Difference 
from the common Sort, notwith- 
ftanding fome People have fuppofed 
it to be the fame. They are both 
great Runners in a Garden; for 
which Reafon they fhould be planted, 
by thofe who would keep them for 
Variety, in fome abject fhady Part 
of the Garden, where few other 
things will grow. 

CIRSIUM, Soft or Gentle-thiftle ; 
and by fome Melancholy-thiftle, 

The Charaéers are; 

It hath Leaves and Flowers very 
hiktphofe of the Thiftle; but the Spines 
upon the Leaves are fofter, and the 
Cup of the Flower is deftitute of 
Spines. 

The Species are ; 
1. Cirsium Anglicum. Ger. The 


-Englife Soft or Gentle-thiftle. 


2. Cirsium Bricannicum, Clufti 
repens. F. B. The great Englifh 
Soft, Gentle, or Melancholy-thiftle. 

3. Cirsium maximum, afpotch 
vadice. C.B. The greateft afphodel- 
rooted Gentle-thiftle. 

4. Cirsium maculis argenteis no- 
tatum. Tourn. ‘The white - {potted 
Gentle-thiitle. . 

5. Cirsium majus, fingulari ca- 
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pitulo magno, florum flaminibus pure 


pureis. C.B.P, Gentle-thiftle, with 
a large fingle Head, and purple 
Stamina. 

6. Cirsium foliis non hirfutis, flo« 
ribus compadtis. C.B. P. Gentle- 
thiftle with {mooth Leaves, and com- 
pact Heads. 

7. Cirsium anguftifolium non la- 
ciniatum, C. B. P. Gentle-thiftle 
with narrow whole Leaves. 

8. Cirsium pratenfe a/phodeli ras 
dice, latifolium. Inf. R.H. Broad- 


leav’d Gentle-thiftle, with an Afphoe _ 


del-root. 

9. Cirsium humile anguftifolium. 
Inf. R. H. Low narrow - leay’d 
Gentle-thiftle. 

10. Cirsium tuberofum, capitulis 
Squarrofis. Hort, Elth, 
rooted Gentle-thiftle, with rough 
Heads. 

11. Cirsium Jatifolium, lappe 
capitulis, Inf. R. H. Broad-leav’d 
Gentle-thiftle, with Heads like the 
Burdock. | 

12. Cirsium acanthoides monta- 
num, fore flavefcente. Inf. R. H. 
Mountain Gentle-thiftle, with Leaves 
like Bear’s-breech, and a yellowifh 
Flower. 

-13. Cirsium humile montanum, cy- 
noglolfi folio, polyanthemum. Raii Syn, 


Dwarf mountain Gentle-thiftle, with 
an Hound’s-tongue-leaf, and many 


Flowers. 
The firft and fecond Sorts grow 


wild in Exgland; and the thirteenth ~ 


is found upon the Mountains in 


Wales; fo are feldom cultivated in 
Gardens: the two firft are very apt — 


to {pread at their Roots, fo that they 
are very troublefome Weeds where 


they once get Poffeffion: the laf 


Sort is of humble Growth, and does 
not {pread at the Root. 

All the other Sorts, except the 
tenth, grow in Spain, Portugal, and 


Franco; but thefe are extreme hardy 
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Plants; fo will grow in any Situwa- 


tion; but not in Places where they 


have too much Wet in Winter: they 
_ may be all propagated by Seeds, 


which fhould be fown the Beginning 
of April, in a Bed of common Earth; 


- and when the Plants are come up, 


where they are too clofe, they fhould 


be thinned, and kept clean from 
| Weeds till the following O4oder, 
when they may be tranfplanted 
_ where they are to remain. 


Mott of thefe Sorts require a large 
Share of room ; for their Leaves are 
large, and f{pread very wide; and 
their Stalks will rife to the Height 
of four or five Feet, having many 
Branches, which muft be fupported 
with Stakes, otherwife the Wind will 


_ break them down, and render them 


unfightly: they may alfo be pro- 


_ pagated by parting their Roots in 


OGober, which muft be treated as 
the Seedling-plants. Some of thefe 
Sorts have been propagated in Phy- 


fic-Gardens ‘for medicinal Ufe, as 


they were fuppofed to have Virtue 
in curing Madnefs; but they are not 


- fit Ornaments for other Gardens. 


The tenth Sort is a Native of Vir- 
ginia and Carolina, from whence 
their Seeds have been brought into 
Europe; and many of the Plants have 
been raifed in Exgland, which are 
preferved by the Curious in Botany ; 
but there is no great Beauty in the 
Flowers: the Roots of thefe Plants 


grow as large as aWalnut; the Stems 


rife about two Feet high, and are 
garnifhed with Flowers almoft their 
whole Length ; thefe do not perfect 
their Seeds in this Country. 

CISTUS, Rock-rofe. 

The CharaGers are ; 

It hath the Appearance of aTree: 
the Leaves are produced by Pairs op- 
pofite upon the Branches: the Cup of 
the Flower confifts of three or five 
Leaves: the Flower confifts of many 
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Leaves, which are expanded in form. - 
of a Rofe, having abundance of Sta- 
mina or Threads in the Middle: from 
the Centre of the Cup arifes the Ovary, 
avhich is rough and hemifpherical, and 
becomes a roundifh or pointed Veffel, 
confifting of many Cells, in which are 
contained many fmall Seeds. 

The Species ares - 

1. Cisrus mas, folio oblonga 
incano. C. B. The Male Ciftus 
or Rock-rofe, with oblong hoary 
Leaves. . | 

2. Cistus mas major, folio ra- 
tundiori. C. B. The greateft Male 
Ciftus or Rock-rofe, with roundifh 
Leaves. 

3. Cistus mas, folio breviori. 
C.B. Short-leav’d Male Ciftus or 
Rock-rofe. . 

4. Cistus mas, foliis undulatis 
ES crifpis. Tourn, Male Ciftus or 
Rock-rofe, with waved and curled 
Leaves. 

5. Cistus ladanifera Monfpe- 
lienfium. C. B. The gum-bearing 
Ciftus, or Rock-rofe of Montpelier. 

6. Cistus ladanifera Hifpanica, 
falicis folio, flore candido. Tourn, 
Spanifo gum-bearing Ciftus or Rock- 
rofe, with Willow-leaves, and white 
Flowers. 

7. Cistus /adanifera Hifpahica, 
falicis folio, flore albo, macula puni- 
cante infignito. Tourn. Spani/e gam- 
bearing Ciftus or Rock-rofe, with 
Willow-leaves, and white Flowers 
fpotted with Purple. 

8. Cistus ledon latifolium Cre- 
ticum. F.B. Sweet broad -leav’d 
Ciftus or Rock-rofe from Crete. 

g. Cistus ledon, foliis populi ni- 
gre, major. C. B. Large {weet 
Ciftus or Rock-rofe, with black 
Poplar-leaves. 

10. Cistus ledon, foliis populj 
nigra, minor. C. B. Small fweet 
Ciflus or Rock- rofe, with black 
Poplar-leaves, 
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a1. Cistus ladanifera Cretica, 


_ flore purpureo. Tourn. Cor. Sweet 


gum -bearing Ciftus or Rock-rofe 
from Crete, with purple Flowers. 

12. Cistus mas Lufitanica, folio 
ampliffimoincano. Inf. R.H. Male 
Portugal Rock-rofe, with an ample 
hoary Leaf. 

13. Cistus femina, folio faluie, 
elatior, &P reétis virgis. C. B. P. 
Female Rock-rofe, with Sage-leaves, 
and the Shoots growing erect. 

14. Cistus femina, folio falvia, 
Jupina bumi fparfa. C.B.P. Lows 
f{preading Female Rock-rofe, with a 
Sage-leaf. 

15. Crstus sedon, birfutum. 
C.B.P. Hairy gum Ciftus or Rock- 
rofe. 

16. Cistus ledon anguftis foliis. 
C.B.P. Narrow-leav'd guin Ciftus 
or Rock-rofe. 

¥7.Cistus ledon, foliis rori/marini 
hifpidis, C.B.P. Gum Ciftus or 
Rock-rofe, with prickly Rofmary- 
leaves. 

The various Kinds of thefe Plants 
are very great Ornaments to a Gar- 
den: their Flowers are produced in 
great Plenty all over the Shrubs, 
which, tho’ but of a fhort Duration, 
yet are fucceeded by frefh ones almoft 
every Day for above two Months 
fucceflively. Thefe Flowers are many 
of them about the Lignefs of a mid- 
dling Rofe, but fingle, and of dif- 
ferent Colours. The Plant continues 
green throughout the Year. 

Thefe Plants are all of them hardy 
enough to live in the open Air in 
England, unlefs in very fevere Win- 
ters, which often deftrov them; fo 
that a Plant or two of each Sort may 
be kept in Pots, and fheltered in 
Winter, to preferve the Kinds: the 
reft_ may be intermixed with other 
Shrubs, where they will make a 
pretty Diverfity ; and in fuch Places, 
where they are fheltered by o:her 
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Plants, they will endure the Cold. 
much better than where they are — 


{cattered fingly in the Borders. Many 
of thefe Plants will grow to the 
Height of five or fix Feet, and will 
have large fpreading Heads, pro- 
vided they are permitted to grow 


uncut ; but if they are ever trimmed, 


it fhould be only fo much as to pre- 
vent their Heads from growing too 


large for their Stems; for whenever — 
this happens, they are apt to fall on. 


the Ground, and appear unfightly. 


When thefe Plants are propagated _ 
by Seeds, they are very apt to vary — 
from the original Plants whence the | 
Seeds were taken; fo that I believe © 
many of them, which are enumerated — 
as different Species, are only acci- — 


dental Varieties; but thofe which 


are diftinguifhed by the Title of * 


Male, never produce any of the Fe- 
male, nor vice verfa. 


Thefe Sorts may all be propa- ‘ 


gated by fowing their Seeds upon a 


gentle Hot-bed, or on 2 warm Bor-. © 


der in the common Ground in March; 
and when the Plants are come up 
about three Inches high, they fhould 


be tranfplanted either into fmall — 


Pots, or a Border of good light Earth, 
at about ten Inches Diftance every 


Way: if they are planted into Pots, — 
they fhould be removed undera com- — 
mon Hot-bed-frame in Winter, to — 
defend them from the Froft, which 


may be hurtful to them while young, 


if they are not protected from it; ~ 


but they fhould have as much free 
open Air as poflible in mild Weather, 


and will require to be often refrefhed 


with Water. 


In the Spring following, thefe 


Plants may be turned out of the Pots, 
with.all the Earth preferved to. their 


Roots, and, planted in the Places 


where they are to remain (for they 


are bad Plants to remove when 


grown qld), obferving to give them 
nows 
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-mow-and-then a little Water, until 
_ they have taken frefh Roots; after 
_ which time they will require no far- 
ther Care, than to train them upright 
in the manner you would have them 


grow: but thofe Plants which were - 


at firft planted into a Border in the 
open Ground, fhould be arched over, 
‘and covered with Mats in frofty 
Weather, during the firft Winter ; 
but may be tranfplanted abroad the 
fucceeding Spring. In removing 
of thefe Plants, you fhould be careful 
to preferve as much Earth about the 
Roots as you can; and if the Seafon 
fhould prove hot and dry, you muft 
water and fhade them, until they 
have taken frefh Root; after which 
they will require no other Culture 
than was before directed. 

_ Thefe Plants may be alfo pro- 
pagated by planting Cuttings of 
them upon a gentle warm Bed in 
May or ‘June, keeping them fhaded 
with Mats, and frequently refrefhed 
with Water, until they have takan 
Root, which will be in about two 
Months time; when you may tranf- 
plant them into Pots filled with good 
frefh light Earth, which fhould be 
fet in a fhady Place until they have 
taken Root, and then may be ex- 
pofed to the open Sun until O@ober, 
when you fhould remove them into 
Shelter the firf{ Winter; but the 
fucceeding Spring you mey plant 
them abroad, as was before directed 
for the Seedling- plants. 

The feventh Sort is by much*the 
mott beautiful of all thefe Ciflus’s : 
the Flowers, which are as big as an 
handiome Rofe, are of a fine White, 
with a deep-purple Spot on the Bot- 
tom of each Leaf. This Plant alfo 
abounds with a {weet glutinous Li- 
quor, which exudes thro’ the Pores 
of the Leaves in fo plentiful a man- 
ner, in hot Weather, that the Sur- 
faces of the Leaves are covered there- 
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with. From this Plant C/i/us thinks 
might be gathered great Quantities 
of the Ladanum, which is ufed in 
Medicine, in the Woods in Spaiz, 
where he faw vait Quantities of this 
Shrub growing. ; 

Neither this Sort, nor the fixth, 
often perfect their Seeds in Exgland; 
fo muft be propagated by Cuttings, 
unlefs their Seeds are procured from 
Spain and Portugal, where they 
abound ; and from whence great 
Quantities of Seeds have been lately 
fent to England. 

All the other Sorts produce Plenty 
of Seeds, fo that there will be no Nes 
ceflity for propagating thofe by Cut- 
tings; becaufe thofe Plants which 
come from Seeds, will be much bet- 
ter: thefe all grow wild in the South 
of France, in Portugal, Spain, and 
other warm Countries. 

But it is from the eleventh Sort, 
that Monfieur Tournefort fays the 
Greeks in the Archipelago, gather 
this fweet Gum: in the doing of 
which, Br//onius fays, they make ufe 
of an Inftrument like a Rake, with- 
out Teeth, which they call Ergafri: 
to this are tied many Thongs of raw 
and untanned Leather, which they 
rub gently upon the Bufhes, that 
produce the Ladanum, that fo that 
liquid Moifture may flick upon the 
after which they ferape it 
off with Knives: this is done in the 
hotteft time of the Day; for which 
Reafon, the Labour of gathering 
this Ladanum is exceflive, and almoft 
intolerable, fince they are obliged 
to remain on the Mountains for 
whole Days together, in the very 
Heat of Summer, or the Dog-days: 
nor is there any Perfon almoft that 
will undertake this Labour, except 
the Greek Monks. 

Monfieur Tournefort alfo relates 
the fame in his Travels; where he — 
fays, That the Shrubs which pro-_— 
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duce the Ladanum grow upon dry 
fandy Hillocks; and that he ob- 
ferved feveral Country-fellows in 
their Shirts and Drawers, that were 
brufhing the Shrubs with their 
Whips ; the Straps whereof, by be! 
ing drawn over the Leaves of the 
Plant, licked upa fort of odorife- 
rous Balfam fticking upon the Leaves, 


_ which he fuppofes to be Part of the 


nutritious Juice of the Plant, which 


_ exudes through the Pores of the 


Leaves, where it remains like a 
fattihh Dew, in fhining Drops as 
clear as Turpentine. 

_ When the Whips are fufficiently 


Jaden with this Greafe, they take a 


Knife, and fcrape it clean off the 
Straps, and make it up into a Mafs 
of Cakes of different Sizes: this is 
what comes tous under the Name 
of Ladenum or Labdanum. .A Man 
that is diligent, will gather three 
Pounds two Ounces per Day, or 
more, which they. fell for a Crown 
on the Spot. This work is rather 
unpleafant than laborious; becaufe 
it muft be done in the hotteft Time 
of the Day, and in the greateft 
Calm. And yet the pureft Ladanum 
is not free from Filth; becaufe the 
Winds of the preceding Days have 
blown Duft upon thefe Shrubs, 
which, by the glewy Subftance up- 
on the Surfaces of the Leaves, is 
thereby detained, and mixed there- 


-with, But t6 add Weight to this 


Drug, they knead it up with a very 
fine blackifh Sand, which is found 
in thofe Parts; as if Nature herfeif 
was minded to teach them how to 
adulterate this Commodity. It is 
no ealy thing to difcover this Cheat, 
when the fand has been well blended 
with the Ladauum: in order to 
which you muft chew it for fome 
time, to findwhether it crackles be- 
tween the Teeth; and if it doth, 
you mult firft diffolve it, and then 
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ftrain it, in order to purify away 
what has been added to it. 

CITREUM, The Citron-tree. 

The Chara&ers are ; 

It hath broad fiff Leaves like thofe 
of the Laurel, but without any Ap- 
pendix (as hath the Orange): the 
Flowers confift of many Leaves, which 
expand in form of a Rofe: the Cup of 
the Flower is flender and flefoy, and 
is divided into five Segments at the 
Top: the Piftilof the Flower becomes 
an oblong, thick, fidlby Fruit, which 


"as divided into many Cells, is very full 


of Fuice, and contains feveral hard 
Seeds. 
The Species are ; 

1. CrrreuM vulgare. Tourn. The 
common or ordinary Citron. 

2. CitreumM dulci medulla. Tourn. 
The {weet Citron. 

3. CirreuM magno frudu. Tourn. 
The large Citron. 

4. Cirrioipes, vulgo Citratum 
Florentinum, fru@u magno plerumque 
turbinato, levi ac fuavi medulla, cor- 


tice odoxatiffimo, foliis longioribus citro, 


Hort. Piff: Florentine Citron, with 
large {weet Fruit, of a fweet-{mell- 
ing Rind, and long Leaves. 

5. Cirrioiwes, few Citratum 
Florentinum, frudiu mucronato & re- 
curvo, cortice verrucofo odoratiffimo. 
Hort. Piff. Florentine Citron, with 
a pointed Fruit, which is recurved, 
and a warted {weet-fmelling Rind. 

6. Cirrioipes, /ex Citratum 
Florentinum, fru€iu minori, fere re- 
tundo, acriori medulla, cortice cdora- 


tiffimo. Hort. Piff: Florentine Citron, 


with a {mall roundifh Fruit, witha ~ 


fharp Tafte, and {weet-{mellingRind. 

7. Cirrioipes, few Citratum 
Florentine odoratifimum, fru@u pro- 
lifero. Hort. Piff. Sweet-{melling 


Florentine Citren, with Fruit com- - 


ing out of each other. 
There are feveral other Varieties 
of this Fruit, with which the Zagif 
Gardens 
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 eaft their Fruit. 
| continue a little longer in the Houfe 
_ inthe Spring, and be carried in again 


cr 
‘Gardens have been fupplied from 
Genoa, where is the great Nurfery 
for the feveral Parts of Europe for 
this Sort, as alfo Orange and Le- 
mon-trees: and the Gardeners who 
cultivate them there, are as fond of 
introducing a new, Variety to their 
Collection, as the Nurfery-men in 
England are of anew Pear, Apple, 
Peach, €¥c. fo that the Varieties be- 
ing annually increafed, as are many 
of our Fruits from Seeds, there is 
like to be no End of the Variety of 
thefe, nor of the Orange and Le- 
mon-trees. . 

The moft valuable Kind of thefe 
Fruits is the fifth, which is in fo 
great Efteem, that the fingle Fruits 
are fold at Florence for two Shillings 
each, and are fent as Prefents to the 
Courts of Princes. This Fruit is 
not to be had in Perfection in any 
other Parts of Jra/y, but in the 
Plain between Pifa and Leghorz: 
and although Trees of this Kind 
have been tranfplanted from that 
Spot to divers other Parts of Italy, 
yet they are found to lofe much of 


_ that excellent Tafte with which they 
| abound in thofe Plains. 


The feveral Sorts of Citrons are 


_ cultivated much in the fame manner 
_ as the Orange-tree ; to which I fhall 
| refer the Reader, to avoid Repeti- 
| tion: but fhall only remark, that 
_ thefe are fomewhat tenderer than 
_ the Orange, and fhould therefore 
_ have a warmer Situation in Winter ; 


otherwife they are very fubje& to 
They fhould alfo 


fooner in the Autumn; as alfo have 


a warmer and better defended Situ- 
_ ation in the Summer, though not too 


much expofed to the Sun in the 
Heat of the Day. 

And as their Leaves are larger, 
and their Shoots flronger, than thofe 
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of the Orange, they require a great; 
er Plenty of Water in the Summer; 
and in Winter they fhould have but 
little Water at each time, which muft 
be the oftener’repeated. The Soil 
ought to be much the fame as for 
the Orange-tree, but not quite f@ 
ftrong. et 

The common Citron is much the 
beft Stock to bud any of the Orange 
or Lemon Kinds upon, it being the 
ftraiteft and freeft-growing Tree = 
the Rind is {moother, and the Wood 
lefs knotty, than either the Orange 
or Lemon, and will take either Sort 
fullas well as its own Kind; which 
is what none of the other Sorts will 
do: and thefe Stocks, if rightly 
managed, will be very ftrong the 
fecond Year after fowing, capable to 
receive any Buds, and will have 
Strength to force them out vigorouf- _ 
ly ; whereas it often happens, when 
thefe Buds are inoculated into weak 
Stocks, they frequently die, or re- 
main till the fecond Year before 
they put out: and thofe that fhoot - 
the next Spring after budding, are 
oftentimes fo weak as hardly to be 
fit to remain, being incapable te 
make a ftrait handfome Stem, which 
is the great Breauty of thefe Trees. 

CITRUL; wide Pepo. 

CLARY; wide Horminum, o- 
Sclarea. 

CLEMATIS, Travellers Joy. 

The Chara&ers are; 

It hath a perennial fibrofe Root: 
the Leaves grow oppofite upon the 
Stalks: the Flowers, which confift, 
for the moft part, of four Leaves, 
placed in form of a Crofs, are naked, 
having no Calyx. In the Centre of 
the Flower are many hairy Stamina 
(or Threads), which fJurround the 
Pointal: the Pointal afterward be- 
comes a Fruit, in which the Seeds are 
gathered, as it were, into a little 
Head, ending in a kind of Plime. 
The 
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The Spectesares;  ~ 
4. Crematis five flammula fur- 
refia alba. C. B. Upright white 
Climber. 

2. CLEMATIS cerulea ereia. C.B. 
Upright blue Climber. 

3. Crematis Hi/panica furrefa 
eltera 5 humilior, flore albicante. 
H.R. Par. low Spani/b Climber, 
with a whitifh Flower. 

4. Ciematis /y/veftris latifolia. 
€. B. Great wild Climber, or Tra- 
vellers Joy. 

5. Crematis /ylveftris latifolia, 
Sfoliis non incifis. Tourn. Great wild 


Climber, or Travellers Joy, with - 


undivided Leaves. 

6. Ciematis peregrina, foltis 
pyri incifis, C. B. Spanifh Climber, 
or Travellers Joy, with cut Leaves. 

7. CLEMATIS Canadenfis trifolia 
dentata, flore albo. H. R. Par. 
Three-leaved Canada Climber, with 
a white Flower. 

8. CLemaTis caerulea, vel pur- 
purea repens. C. B. Purple creep- 
ing Climber, or fingle Virgins- 
bower, wvu/go. 

Cirematis cerulca, fore pleno. 
C. B. Blue Climber, with a double 
Flower, or double Virgins-bower, 
wulgo. 
_ 410. CLEMaTis repens rubra. 
Beerh. Ind. Red creeping Climber. 

1. CriEematis Orientalis, folio 
apii, fore ex viridi flavefcente, pofe- 
rius reflexo. T. Cor. Eaflern Clim- 
ber, with a Smallage-leaf, and a 
reflexed Flower of a greenifh Yel- 
low. 

12. CLEMATIS purpurea repens, 
fetalis forum coriacets. Bamif?. Cat. 
Purple creeping Climber, with ftff 
Petals. 

_ The rft, 2d, and 3d Sorts die to 
the Surface of the Ground every 
Winter; but their Rootsare of long 
Continuance, arifing again in the 


Spring. The zd and 3d ufually 
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grow with us. about three or four 
Feet high, and produce great Quan- 
tities of Flowers; but the 1ft Sort 
is of humbler Growth, feldom rifing 
above 18 Inches; but, in other re- 
{fpects, is very like the 3d. . 

Thefe Plants are propagated ei- 
ther by Seeds, or parting of their 
Roots; but the former being a tedi- 
ous Method (the Plants feldom rife- 
ing until the fecond Year after fow- 
ing, and are often two Years more 
before they flower), the latter is ge- 
nerally practifed. The beft Seafon 
for parting thefe Roots is in O@ober 
or February ; either juft before their 
Branches decay, or before they rife 
again in the Spring. 

They will grow almoft in any 
Soil or Situation: but if the Soil is 
very dry, they fhould always be 
new planted in the Autumn, other- 
wife their Flowers wiil not be fo 
firong: but if the Soil be wet, it is’ 
better to defer it until the Spring, 
The Roots: may be cut through their 
Crowns with a fharp Knife, obferv- 
ing to preferve to every Off-fet 
fome good Buds or Eyes; and then , 


it matters not how fmall you divide 


them ; for their Roots increafe very 
fait: but if you part them very {mall, 
you fhould let them remain two 
Years before they are again remov- 
ed, that the fecond Year their Flow- 
ers may be ftrong, and the Roots 
multiplied in Eyes, which in one 
Year cannot be obtained. 

Thefe Plants are extreme hardy, 
enduring theCold ofour fevereftWin- _ 
ters in the open Air; and are very 
proper Ornaments for large Gar- 
dens, either to be planted in largeBor- 
ders, or intermix’d with other hardy 
Flower-roots in Quarters of flower- 
ingShrubs ; where, by being placed 
promifcuoufly in little open Places, 
they fili up thofe {mall Vacancies, 
and are agreeable enovgh. They 

: begin 


‘begin to Aower about the Beginning 
of Fuze, and often continne to pro- 
duce frefth Flowers until September ; 
which renders them valuable, ef- 
pecially fince they require very little 
Care in their Culture; for their 
Roots may be fuffer’d to remain 
feveral Years undifturb’d, if we do 
not want to part them, which will 
not in the leaft prejudice them. | 

The 4th and sth Sorts are found 
wild in moft Parts of England, ef- 
pecially the 4th, which grows upon 
the Sides of Banks, under Hedges, 
and extends its trailing Branches 
over the Trees and Shrubs that are 
nearit. This Plant in the Autumn 
is generally covered with Seeds, 
which are colleéted into little Heads, 
each of which having, as it were, a 
rough Plume faften’d to it, hath oc- 
cafion’d the Country-peorle to give 
it he Name of Old Man’s Beard. 
The sth Sort, being no more than 
an accidental Variety of the 4th, is 
often found intermix’d therewith. 
The Country-people make ufe of 
the Branches of this Plant for bind- 
ing up Fagots: their Branches, be- 
ing very tough and pliable, are very 
proper for this Purpofe. 

The 6th Sort is an Ever-green ; 
and although it be a Native of a 
warm Country, yet I find is hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our 
Climate in the open Air. This 
Plant commonly produces vaft Quan- 
tities of large greenifh-yellow Flow- 
ers in the Depth of Winter (provi- 
ded it is not retarded by very fevere 
Weather); for which Reafon, to- 


gether with the Beauty of its ver- 


dant Leaves at that Seafon, it de- 
ferves a Place inevery good Garden: 
but as the Branches of this Sort ex- 
tend to a confiderable Diftance, it 
fhould havea Wall or Pale, to which 
they muft be faftened to fupport 
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them, otherwife they will lie on the 
Ground. | 

The 7th Sort is very like the 4th, 
which is our common Sort; from 
which it only differs in having but 
three Lobes to each Leaf, whereas 
the other has five or more. 

The 8th and rovh Sorts are the 
moft common in Saiz and Italy; 
from whence they were brought in- 
to England, and are now propagate 
ed in the Nurfery-gardens for Sale, 
under the Title of Single and Double 
Virgins-bower. ‘The purple Sort is 
more commonly to be found than 
the red Sort, which has been but of 
late Years introduced into the Exg- 
life Gardens ; and is, at prefent, but 
in few of the Nurferies near London, 
This, and the double Sort, are very 
pretty Ornaments to the Flower- 
garden. 

The rth and 12th Sorts are alfo 
yncommon in Ezglend at prefent: 
the 11th was brought from the 
Levant by Monf. Tournefort, the 
chief Botanift of the late King of 
France. The 12th was brought from 
America, where it is found in divers 
Parts in great Plenty; but particu- 
larly in Virginia and North Carolina; 
from whence I have received Seeds 
of this Plant, which ‘have grown 
with me in the Phyfic-garden. 

The nine laft-mentioned Sorts are 


all of them trailing Plants, fome of 4 


them growing toa very great Length; 


particularly the ath, sth, and 7th — 


Sorts, which fhould be planted in 
large Wildernefs-quarters, near the 
Stems of great Trees, to which they 
fhould be train’d up; where, by 
their wild Appearance, they will be 
agreeable enough. ' 
The other Sorts are proper enough 

to intermix with flowering Shrubs 
of a middling Growth ; where, being 
faften’d to firong Stakes, they will 
rife 
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rife about fix or feven Feet high, 
and produce great Quantities of 
Flowers. Thefe may alfo be plant- 
ed to cover Seats in Wildernefs- 
quarters, thatare defigned for Shade; 
to which Purpofe thefe Plants are 
very well adapted ; requiring little 
more Care than to train their 
Branches regularly at firft, after 
which they will maintain themfelves 
very well. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by 
Iaying down their Branches (as is 
practis’d for Vines), which in one 
Vear’s time will take Root; provi- 
ded the Layers are chofen from the 
Shoots of the fame Year’s Growth; 
for if the older Branches are laid 
down, they feldom take Root; or 
if they do, it is commonly two 
Years before they will be fit to cut 
off from the old Plants: The beft 
Time for making thefe Layers is 
about the Beginning of Odober, 
when the Plants have done fhooting ; 
which if rightly performed, the 
Layers will have taken good Root 
by that time Twelve-month, and 
may then be remov’d to the Places 
where they are defign’d to remain ; 
orinto a Nurfery-bed, where they 
may grow a Year or two ; but when 
thefe_ are removed to the Places 
where they are to fland, you muft 
ebferve to lay a little Mulch upon 
the Surface of the Ground round 


. their Roots, and to water them 


gently in dry Weather. In two 
Years after planting they will make 
very ftrong Shoots, which fhould be 
train’d up to Stakes, that they may 
not trail upon the Ground; which 
would fpoil their flowering, and 
render them very unfightly. From 
this time they will require no farther 
Care, than to cut out every other 
Year the decay’cd Branches; and in 
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the Spring, to fhorten fuch Branches 
as may have grown too long and 
rambling from the Places where they 
are planted. 

Thefe alfo may be rais’d from 
Seeds, which fhould be fown either 
as foon as ripe, or very early in the 
Spring, in a Bed of frefh light 
Earth, or in Pots or Boxes fill’d with 
fome Earth ; becaufe the Seeds of 
moft of thefe Plants remain in the 
Ground until the fecond Spring be- 
fore they appear, efpecially if they 
were not fown in Autumn. When 
the Plants came up, they muft be 
carefully clean’d from Weeds; and 
in very dry Weather frequently wa- 
ter’d; and in the fucceeding Spring 
they fhould be tranfplanted out into 
Nurfery-beds, where they may re- 
main two Years longer; by which 


time they will have arriv’d at 


Strength to flower, and may then be 
remov’d to the feveral Places where 
they are to remain. 
CLETHRA. 
The CharaGers are; 
The Empalement of the Flowers 
confifts of five oval concave Leaves: 
the Flower hath alfo five oblong Pe 
tals, which extend beyond the Em- 
palement: the Pointal is fituated in 


the Centre of the Flower, having @ - 


trifid Stigma, and is attended by ten 
Stamina, which are firetched beyond 
the Flower, and are covered with 
Summits: the Pointal afterward be- 
comes a roundifb Fruit, opening in three 
Cells, and filled with {mall angular 
Seeds. 

We have but one Sort of this 
Shrub; wz. 

Cretura: Flor. Virg. 

This Shrub is figured by Dr. 
Plakenet, under the Title of Alni- 
Solia Americana ferrata, floribus pen- 
tapetalis albis in fpicam difpofitis. 
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Tab: 115. fol. 1. It is alfo well 
figured in Mr. Catefey’s Hiftory of 
Carolina. 

This Shrub is aNativeof Virginia 
and Carolina, where it grows in 
moift Places, and near the Sides - of 
Rivulets, rifing to the Height of 
twelve or fourteen Feet : the Leaves 
are in Shape like thofe of the Alder- 
tree; but are fmaller: thefe are 
placed alternately upon the Branches: 
the Flowers are produced at the Ex- 
tremity of the Branches, in clofe 
Spikes: they are compofed of five 
Leaves, are white, and full of Sta- 
mina: thefe are produced in Fuly. 

This is hardy enough to bear the 
open Air of England, and is one of 
the moft beautiful Shrubs at the Sea- 
fon of its flowering ; which is very 
little later than in its native Country, 
being commonly in Flower here by 
the Latter-end of uly: and as the 
Spikes of Flowers are produced up- 
on moft of the Shoots, the whole 
Shrub appears covered with Flowers, 
This muft have a moift Situation, 
otherwife it will not thrive ; and if 
it is fheltered by other Trees, at a 
little Diftance, it will thrive the 
better. It is propagated by Layers ; 
but they are generally two Years be- 
fore they get Root, fo that, at pre- 
fent, itis very rare in Exgland. ‘The 
fineft Shrubs of this Kind, which I 
have yet feen, are in the curious 
Gardens of his Grace the Duke of 
Argyll, at Whitton near Hounflow, 
where they thrive as well as in their 
native Country. Thefe do not per- 
fe&t their Seeds in this Country ; 
and the Seeds which have been 
brought from America, have very 
rarely fucceeded; being light and 
chaffy, they foon lofe their growing 
Quality: but if the Shrub can be 
Once propagated, fo as to become 
plenty in Exgland, it will be an ad- 
gitional Beauty to the Gardens, as 
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it flowers at aSeafon when few other 
Sorts are in Beauty. 

CLIFFORTIA. 

The Chara@ers are; . 

It is Male and Female in different: 
Plants: the Flowers of the Male 
Plants have a three-leav'd Empate- 
ment, but no Petals: the Stamina, 
which are very numerous, occupy the 
whole Empalement : the Female Flaws — 
ers have no Petals, but a three-leawd 
Empalement ; in the middle of awhich 
the Pointal is ftuated, fupporting tums 
Styles, and afterward becomes an ob-= 
long Capfule, opening in two Cells, 
each having a fingle taper Seed. 

The Species are; 

1. CurrrorTia /olis dentatis, 
mas. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Male Clif- 
fortia, with indented Leaves. This 
Plant has been known by the Title 
of Camphorata Capenfis, eryngii folioz 
as alfo that of Ardufcula Afra, folie 
ilicis, caulem amplexo, rigido. 

2.CuirForTia folits lanceolatis ine 
tegerrimis, faemina, Lin. Hort. Chiff. 
Female Cliffortia, with intire Leaves. ~ 

3. CLIFFoRTIA foliis ternatis, pi 
lofis, fremina. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Fe 
male Cliffortia, with narrow hairy 
Leaves. 

4. CiirForTIA foliis ternatis fa- 
licks intermedio tridentato.. Flor. Leyd. 
Three-leav’d Cliffortia, with the mid- 
dle Leaf divided into three Parts. 

The firft Sort has been long an 
Inhabitant in feveral curious Gar- 
dens in England. This Plant is a 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
where alfo moft of the other Sorts 
are fuppofed to grow: but thefe are 
at prefent very rare in Lzgland: 
they are all of them preferved in. 
Green-houfes in Winter, and placed 
abroad in Summer, with other Exo- 
tic Plants of the fame Country, and 
make an agreeable Variety when 
they are intermixed. The firft Sort 
is fo hardy as to live in the open 

Ar 


_ Air in very mild Winters, when it 


has been planted in a warm Border, 
near a Wall: but in fevere Froft 
they are deftroyed; therefore fome 
Plants fhould be houfed in Winter, 
to preferve the Kinds. This Sort 
will grow to the Height of five or 
fix Feet, if the Branches are trained 
up to Stakes; otherwife they will 
fall to the Ground, and appear un- 
fightly: for the Branches are fo 
flender as not to be able to fupport 
themfelves. The Leaves of this 
Sort clofely embrace the Stalks, and 
are indented on their Edges, which 
end in fharp Points. Thefe Leaves 
continue green all the Year; in 
which the Beauty of the Plant con- 
fifts, for the Flowers have no Beauty. 

This may be eafily propagated,by 
Cuttings, during any of the Sum- 
mer-months. ‘They may be planted 


Ina fhady Border, and fupplied with 


Water in dry Weather; and intwo 
Months they will have taken Root, 
and may afterward be taken up and 
potted, or planted in a warm Bor- 
der, where they are to remain. 
Thofe which are planted in Pots, 
muft be houfed at the fame time 
when Myrtles, and other hardy 
Green-houfe Plants, are put into the 
Houfe ; and fhould be placed where 
they may have as much free Air as 
poflible in mild Weather; for they 
only want Proteétion in fevere Froft. 

The other Sorts may be treated 
in the fame manner; but thefe do 
not fo eafily take Root from Cut- 
tings; fo may be propagated by lay- 
ing down their tender Branches in 
May ; which, if duly watered, will 
have taken Root by the Middle of 
September ; when they may be taken 
off, and each planted into a feparate 
Pot; and fhould be placed in a 
fhady Situation, until they have 
taken new Root: after which they 


may be placed ina ie Situa- 


ee 
tion, until they are removed into the 
Green-houfe. ipa 
CLINOPODIUM, Field-bafil. 
The CharaGers are; 

It is a Plant with a labiated 
Flower, confifting of one Leaf, whofé 
upper Lip is upright, roundifh, and 
gencrally {plitin two; but the Beard, 
or under Lip, is divided into three 
Segments: thefe Flowers are difpofed 
in Whorles round the Stalks, and are ‘ 
Succeeded by oblong Seeds: to which 
Notes foould be added, The Empale- 
ment is cut into feveral Parts. 

The Species are; 

1. CLinoPpopiuM origano fimile 
elatius, majore fore.C. B. The taller 
Field-bafil, with a large Flower re- 
fembling Baftard-marjoram. 

2. CLinopopiuM origano fimile, 
Store albo. C. B, Field bafil, with a 
white Flower refembling Baftard-_ 
marjoram. 

3. CLINOPODIUM arwenfe, ocymi 
facie. C.B. Wild Field-bafil, re- 
fembling Bafil. : 

4. CLinopopium origano fimile 
humiliusalterum, minori folio. C.B, 
P. Lower Field-bafil, refembling 
Pot-marjoram. 

CuinoPpopium Auxufiriacum, 
Cluf. Hift. Aujirian Field-bafil. 

6. CLiINnoPoDIUM Romanum, ma- 
jorane folio. Bocc. Muf. Roman 
Field-bafil, with a Marjoram-leaf. 

7. CLinoPopiIuMm menthe folio, 
incanum €S odoratum. Hort. Elth. 
American Field-bafil, with an hoary 
Leaf like Mint, f{melling fweet. 

8. CiinopopiumM /foliis linearibus 
acuminatis, capitulis terminatricibus, 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. American Field- 
bafil, with narrow-pointed Leaves, - 
and the Flowers colle&ed in Heads 
at the Top of the Shoots. . 

9. Ciinopopium foliis lanceola- 
tis, capitulis terminatricibus. Lin. 
Hort. Clif. Field-bafil with a fpear- 
fhap’d Leaf, and the Flowers col- 
| lected 
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-_IeGted in Heads on the Top of the 


Branches. poy 
The firft Sort grows wild upon 
dry chalky Hills in divers Parts of 


England. The fecond is a Variety 


of the firft, from which it only differs 
in the Colour of the Flower. Thefe 
Sorts abide many Years, and may 
be propagated in a Garden, by ei- 
ther fowing their Seeds, or parting 
their Roots; the latter of which is 
the moft expeditious Method, as alfo 
the fureft Way to preferve the 
white- flowering Kind in its Colour, 
becaufe it may return back to the 
purple Kind, from which it at firft 
degenerated. Thefe Plants fhould 
have.a light Soil, and an open Si- 
tuation, in which they will thrive 
exceedingly. 

The third Sort is alfo found upon 
very ftony or gravelly Hills in feve- 
ral Parts of Exg/and; but this, be- 
ing a biennial Plant, is only propa- 
gated by Seeds, which fhould be 
fown foon after they are ripe, other- 
wife they will hardly grow: this 
muft have a very poor ftony Soil, in 
which it chiefly delights. 

The fourth Sortis an annual Plant, 


- which was brought from the //ps: 


| 
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this fhould be fown in the Spring of 
the Year, in almoft any Soil; and be- 
ing a very good-natur’d Plant, will 
thrive in any Part of the Garden. 

The fifth Sort grows wild in 4u/?- 
ria; from whence the Seeds have 
been fent, which grow very well 
with us; and it is hardy enough to 
refit our Cold in the open Air, if 
planted ina dry Soil. 

The fixth Sort is a biennial Plant: 
this is alfo hardy, and will thrive in 


. the open Air: the Seeds may be 


fown in 4pri/ upon a Bed of light 
Earth, and the Plants will come up, 
and begin to flower in 7u/y ; and 
there will be a Continuation of Flow- 


By os and 
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ers uittil the Froft comes on in Au- 
tumn: the Seeds of this Sort will 
ripen in Augu/? and September. 

The feventh, eighth, and ninth 
Sorts are Natives of the Northera 
Parts of America; from whence- 
their Seeds have been brought, and 
the Plants are preferved in fome cu-— 
rious Gardens, more for Variety 
than Ufe or Beauty: the eighth Sort 
is commonly called Peny-royal by 
the Inhabitants of America, from the 
Scent of the whole Plant, which is 
very like that of Peny-royal. 

Thefe are all hardy enough to 
live in the open Air, provided they 
have a fheltered Situation ; and may 
be propagated either by Seeds, part- 
ing their Roots, or by Cuttings, 
which eafily take Root in any of the 
Summer-months: they generally de- 
cay to the Ground every Winter, 
and rife again the following Spring. 

The other Species, which have 
been ranged in this Genus, are re- 
ferr’d to Monarda and Ziziphora, 

CLITORIA. Vide Ternatea. 

CLUSIA, ‘The Balfam-tree. 

The Chara&ers are; ' 

The Empalement of the Flower 
confifis of fiveroundifh concave Leaves, 
which fpread open: the Flower has 
five concave Petals, which expand in 
form of a Rofe: from the Empalement 
arifes the Pointal, fupporting a gl- 
bular Netarium ; which is perfora- 
ted at the Top: in this is included the 
Germen, which afterward becomes 
an oval Fruit, divided into feveral 
Parts longitudinally, having oval 
Seeds furrounded with a Pulp, and 

Jixed to an angular Column. 
The Species are ; 

1. Crusta flore albo, fru@u coc- 
cineo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Balfam- 
tree with a white Flower, and a 
{carlet Fruit. 
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_ 2. Crusra fore rofeo, major, frudtu 

fubviridi. Plum. Nov. Gen. Balfam- 

tree with a large Rofe-flower, and 
a greenifh Fruit. 

3. Crusia fore rofeo, minor, 


Srucu flavefcente. Plum. Nov. Gen. 


Balfam-tree with a {mall Rofe-flow- 
er, and a yellowifh Fruit. 
4. Crusta alia minor, flore albo, 


| fructu virefcente. Plum. Nov. Gen. 


Balfam-tree with a fmall white 
Flower, anda green Fruit. 

The firft and fourth Sorts are pret- 
ty common in the Biz Iflands of 
America, where they grow to the 
Height of twenty Feet, and fhoot 
out many Branches on every Side, 


_ whichare furnifhed with thick round 


fucculent Leaves placed oppofite by 
Pairs: the Flowers are produced at 
the Ends of the Branches, each hav- 
ing a thick fucculent Cover: thefe 
Flowers are of different Colours in 
different Plants, fome being red, 
others yellow, fome white, and 
fome green: after the Flowers are 
patt, they are fucceeded by oval 
Fruit, which are alfo of different 
Colours in different Plants: from 
every Part of thefe Trees exudes a 
fort of Turpentine, which is called 
in the We/?- Indies Hog-gum; becaufe 
they fay, when any of the wild 
Hogs are wounded, they repair to 
thefe Trees, and rub their wounded 
Parts againft the Stems of thefe Trees, 
till they have anointed themfelves 
with this Turpentine, which heals 
their Wounds: the Turpentine of 
thefe Trees is alfo greatly recom- 
mended for the Cure of Sciatica’s, 
by f{preading it on a Cloth, and ap- 
plying it asa Plaifter to the Part af- 
fected. 

Thefe Plants are at prefent very 
rare in Europe: there were fome 
Years ago fome fine Plants in the 
Garden of Mr. Parker, near Croyden 
in Surry; thefe were brought over 
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growing in Tubs of Earth from Bar- 
bados, which is the beft. Method of 
procuring them; for the Seeds fel- 
dom fucceed; andthe young Plants - 
grow fo flowly, as not to make any 
Figure in fome Years; but in the 
bringing over the Plants, great Care 
fhould be had, that they do not re- 
ceive much Wet; for as thefe Plants 


“have very fucculent Stems, Moifture 


will caufe them to rot. 

Thefe Plants are tender; fo muft 
be conftantly kept in the Stove, 
otherwife they will not live thro’ 


_the Winter in England: they muft 


alfo be watered very {paringly, efpe- 
cially in Winter; for thefe Plants 
naturally grow in thofe Parts of 
the Iflands, where it feldom rains; 
therefore they can’t bear much 
Moifture. ; 

They may be propagated by Cut- 
tings, which muft be laid to dry 
when they are cut off from the Plants 
for ten Days ora Fortnight, that the 
wounded Part may be healed over, 
otherwifethey will rot: when the 
Cuttings are planted, the Pots fhould 
be plunged into an Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, and now-and-then gently 
refrefhed with Water: the beit time 
for planting thefe Cuttings isin Ful, 
that they may be well rooted before 


the cold Weather comes on in Au- ~ 


tumn. In Winter thefe Plants may 


be placed upon Stands in the dry 


Stove; but if in Summer they are 
plunged into the Tan-bed, they will 
make great Progrefs, and their 
Leaves will be large, in which con- 
fifts the great Beauty of thefe Plants. 
CLUTIA, 7. 
The Charafers are; 

It is Male and Female in different 
Plants: the Flowers of the Male have 
jive heart-fhaped Petals, which ex- 
pand: the Empalement confifis of five 
Leaves, which are concave: in the 
Centre are placed frve Stamina, with- 

gue 
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out any Pointal: the Female Flowers 
have the fame Structure as the Male, 
but have no Stamina; and in the Cen- 
tre is placed the Pointal, fupporting a 
Style, which is divided at the Top in- 
to two or three Parts, which are re- 
SJlex’d: the Pointal afterward becomes 
a globular Fruit, having fix Furrows ; 
_ and is divided into three Cells, cach in- 
clofing a fingle Seed. 
The Species are ; 

. Crutia folizs petiolatis. Lin. 
iss Chiff. Mas && Femina. Clu- 
tia with Footftalks to the Leaves, 
which are Male and Female in dif- 
ferent Plants. 

2. CLutia foliis feffilibus. Lin. 
| Hort. Chiff. Mas & Famina. Clutia 
with Leaves having no Footftalks. 

Thefe Plants are Natives of 4/7. 

ca, from whence they were brought 
to fome curious Gardens in Holland, 
and have fince been communicated 
to moft of the curious Gardens in 
Europe. The firit Sort with Female 
Flowers has been long an Inhabitant 
of fome curious Gardens in Exg/and ; 
but that with Male Flowers I have 
lately received, with many other rare 
Plants, from rg! learned Friend Dr. 
Fob Bafter, R.S. of Zirdzee in 
Holland. 
: The fecond Sort has alfo been 
fome Years in the Eng/i/b Gardens, 
and was ranged in the Genus of Ala- 
ternoides, under which Title it has 
been well figured by Dr. Commedin 
in the Hortus Am/ftelodamenfis ; but 
we have not the two Sorts of this in 
England at prefent: as far as I have 
been able to learn, that which is in 
the Engli/> Gardens is the Female. 

Thefe Plants are eafily propa- 
gated by Cuttings during any of the 
Summer-months. If the Cuttings 
are planted in fmall Pots,and plunged 
into a very moderate Hot-bed, and 
fhaded from the Heat of the Sun in 

Vout 


the Middle of the Day, they 
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will | 
foon take Root, and fhould then be 
inur’d to the open Air, otherwiie 
they will draw up very weak : and 
afterward thefe Plants may be each 
put into a feparate {mall Pot, and. 
placed in a fheltered Situation, where 
they may remain until the Middle 
of O&ober, or later, if the Weather 
continues mild, when they fhould be 
removed into the Green houfe, and 
placed where they may have the free 
Air in mild Weather; for they only 
require to be protested from Froft, 
therefore need no Warmth in Win- 
ter; but if the Greenhoufe is fhut 
up too clofe, or the Plants are much 
fhaded by others, the tender Shoots 
are fubject to grow mouldy, which 
deftroys more of thefe Plants than 
the Cold: in Summer they muft be 
placed abroad, in a fheitered Situa- 
tion, with other hardy Exotic Plants. 

As thefe Plants are always green, 
they make a Variety in the Green- 
hoole during the Winter-feafon, byw 
their different Leaves; but their 
Flowers have no Beauty. 

CLYMENUM, Chichling-vetch. 

The Chara@ers are; 

The Stalks, Flowers, ard Fruits of 
this Plant are like thofe of Lathyrus; 
but the Leaves confift of many Conju- 
gations placd on a Midrib,which ends 
in @ Tendril, 

The Species are 3 

1. Clymenum Hifpanitum, flore 
wario, filigi@ plana. Tourn. “panifo 
Chichling-vetch, with a variable 
Flower, and a plain Pod. 

2. CrymMenuM Hifpanicum, flore 
varia, filiqua articulata. Tourn. Spa- 
ni/e Chicbling-vetch, with a variable 
Flower, and a jointed Pod. 

3. Crymenum Dithynicum, fili- 
gua fingulari, fore minore. Fufficu. 
Bithynian Chichling-vetch, with a 
fingle Pod, and {mailer Flower. 

4. CL¥- 


| CE 
ha OY vari Parifienfe, flore 


ey Tourn. Comnron Chichling- 
vetch, with a blue Flower. 


: Cisew ue Grecum, flore ma- 


—ximo fingulari. T. Cor. Greek Chich- 
ling-vetch, with a large fingle 
Flower. 


The firft, fecond, third, and fifth 
Sorts are Annuals, and muft be fown 
every Year (as is practifed for the 
Sweet-pea) : -if they are fown in 4z- 
guf, in a warm Border, they will 
ftand through the Winter, and flower 
early in the fucceeding Spring, by 


~~. which Method you may be fure to” 
‘obtain good Seeds ; whereas thofe 


which are fon in the Spring are 
many times deflroyed by the Kais 
in Autumn before their Seeds are 
perfected. Thefe Plants delight in 
a dry Soil, and_an open Situation ; 
for if they are overlung by T'rees, 


“€¥e. they feldom come to any Per- 


fe€tion. . 
Thofe Plants which were fown in 
Autumn, will begin to flower in 


~ May and continue to produce new 


Flowers till ‘7u/;; about which time 


the Seeds of their early Flowers will 


be perfected. ‘Their Flowers are in 
Shape like thofe of the Pea ; but be- 
ing of variable Colours, Ait a 
Says Variety in a Garden, and if 


‘the Plants are fupported with Sticks, 


they may be kept ina {mall Com- 
pafs. ‘The fourth Sort hath a*peren- 
nial Roct, which multiplies very faft, 
{foonovr- running aS] EON 
and fhoud Hrévefere ‘be kept ina 
Pot where the Roots will be con- 
fin’d, and thereby the Plant caus’d 
to prodcce a greater Quantity of 
Flowers than it would naturally do, 
if its Roots had full Liberty. 

CLYPEOLA, Treacle-muttard. 

The Charafers are; 

The Empalement of the Floaver con- 

Bs of four oval emcave, Leaves: 
ie? Flower hath four Leaver, which 
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are placed in form of a Crate: oS 
the Centre of the Flowe® is fituated i 
the Pointal, attended by fix Stamina, — 
two of thefe being foorter than the 
refi: the Pointal afterward becomes 
a flat round Fruit , raped like a Buck- | 
ler, having one or tuto Cells, in each. bk 
of which are included one or tewo flat 
Seeds. | 

The Species are ; na 

1. CLYPEOLA Siliculis unilocula- 
ribus (3 monofpermis. Lin, Hort. Cliff. © 
The imalleft {piked Treacie-muftard, © 
whote Pods have one Celi, including © 
a ri Seed. j 
. CrypeoLta filiculis biloculari- © 

Ay tetra fpa ‘mis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 9 
‘Treacle-mutlard, whofe Pods have 
two Cells, and éoutdin four Seeds. — 
3. Crypeota fliculis unilocula- © 
ritus echinatis. Eaftern 'Treacle-mu- © 
fiard, whofe Pods have one Cell, and 7 
are prickly. y 
This Genas of Plants was oe 
Fonthla/pi by Fabius Columna, and ) 
the {ame was continued by Doétor 7 
Tournefort, and other later Writers ¥ 
on Eotasy before Dr. Linnaeus, who.) 
has altered the Name to this of Ci-~ 
peola, the other Name being a Com- aN 
pound. 7 
The fecond Sort was by Do&or } 
Tourn fort ranged with the “ie oa ) 
or Madwort; but agreeing in the” 
Characters of its Flower with the © 
firft, Dr. Linnzus has remeved it hill i 
cher though it differs in the Fruéti- ” ” 
fication from it. yf 
All thefe are low annual Plants, © 
whole Branches trail on the Ground; |) 
therefore make but little Figure in 
a Garden : thefe Seeds may be fown ” 
on a Bed of common Earth, either # 
in the Spring or Autumn: :thofe® 
which are fown in Autumn will grow 
much larger, and ripen their Seeds 
more furely, than the Spring- plants FB | 
and, if their Seeds are permitted He. 
icatter, the Plants will come up, and 
_ require 
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~ require no other Care but to be kept 
clear from Weeds. __ 

CNEORUM, Widow-wail. 

' The CharaGers are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
fmall, and divided into three Parts, 
and is permanent: the Flower confi/?s 
of three oblong narrow Petals, which 
Joon fall away: in the Centre is fitu- 
ated the Pointal, attended by three Sta- 
mina, which are foorter than the Pe- 
tals: the Pointal afterward changes 
to a roundifp dry Berry, having three 
Cells, each inclofing a fingle Seed. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; viz. 

Cnreorum, Lin. Hort. Cliff. The 
W idow-wail. 

This Plant was titled Chamzlea 
tricoccos by Cafpar Bauhin, and 
others; but being a compound 
Name, Dr. Lizneus has altered it to 
this of Czeorum, which is an old 
Name that has been applied to two 
or three different Plants by Matihio- 
fas, and others. 

This was formerly preferved in 

- Green-houfes, and thought too ten- 
der to live in the open Airin Eng- 

land ; but of jate Years People have 
planted it in the full Ground, where 
it refifts the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well, and is ieldom in- 
jured but by extreme ‘hard Frotts ; 

_ nor do thefe kill the Plants which 
grow upon dry, rocky, or rubbifh- 
ing Soils, where their Shoots are ge- 
nerally fhort and firm ; but is moitt 
rich Ground, where the Shoots are 
more luxuriant, they are fometimes 
injured. 

It ts propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be fown in Autumn foon afier 

» they are ripe, and then the Plants 
will come up the following Spring ; 
_whereas thofe which are not fown 
till the Spring, will remain a Year 
in the Ground, and ofien mifcarry : 
thele Seeds may be fown in a Bed of 
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common Earth, covering them half- s 
an Inch deepy and will require. no 
other Care but to keep the Plants — 
clear fromWeeds the following Sum- - 
mer; and the Autumn following the __ 
Plants may be tranfplanted where 
they are to remain, which fhould be — 
on a dry Soil, and fheitered Situa- _ 
tion: thefe Plants never rife above - 
two and an half or three Feet high, — 
but fhoot out many lateral Branches, — 
fo as to form a thickButh : theLeaves 
are long, narrow, and of a deep- 
green Colour, and remain the whole — 
Year ; which pas ts this Plant wer- 
thy of a Place among other ever--— 
ap Shrubs. 
NICUS. 
"The Charafers are; : 

It hath flofculous Fiowers, confift- , 
ing of many Florets, which are mul- 
tifid, and i land upon the Embryo: the 
Florets are inclos'd in a fealy Cup jur- 
rounded with Leaves. 

The Species are; , : 

Cricus /lveftris hichdien 
five wesw BenediGus. C; Bu The .- 
Bleffed thiitle, wulgo. 

2. Cnicus atra@ylis lutea dius. 
HLL. The yeilow Dittaik- thule, 
wulga, | 

. Cnicus perennis car A 5 Tin- 
re Spina A. L. Tangier perennial 
blue Diftaf-thifile. 

4. Cnicus Creticus, atra&ylidis 
folio S facie, flare leucapoeo. T.Cor. 
Candia Diftaf chiftie, with whitifh 
Flowers. a 

5. Cuicus Hifpanicus arboreus a 
tidiffimus. Tourn. Stinking Spanih 
Tree Diftaf-thiftle. 

6. Cuicus prat feng. acanthifals, 
fisre flavefcente. Toura. Meadow 
Difaf-thittle, with a Bears-breech- 
leaf, anda yellontith Flower 

7. Cricus cerulius humilis Mone 
tis Lup?. HL. B. Low blue Diftaff- 
thiitle of ALbuxt Lupus. 


orn2 8. Cri- 
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8. Cuicus exiguus, capite cancel. 
lato, femine tomentofo.* Inf?. Small 
Diftaff-thiftle, whofe Head is cover- 
ed with a netted Hood, and the Seeds 
are downy. 
g. Cnicus polycephalos canefeens, 


aculeis flavefecntibus munitus. Inf. 


R.H. Many-headed Ditlaff-thittle, 
armed with yellow Spines. 
The Blefiled-thiftle is cultivated in 


~ Gardens for the Herb, which is dried 


and preferved for medicinal Ufes ; 

but of late Years it hath been in lefs 

Ufe than formerly ; for which Rea- 

fon there is but little of it now pro- 

pagated ; though it is by fome emi- 

nent Phyficians held in great Re- 
ute. 

This, being an annual Plant, is 
only rais’d by Seeds, which fhould 
be fown in Autumn, or very early in 
the Spring: when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be either trant- 
planted, or hoed out to about nine 


- er ten Inches Diftance from each 


other, that the Plants may have room 
to {pread, obferving alfo to keep 
them clear from Weeds ; and when 
the Plants are in full Flower, they 
fhould be cut off, and laid to dry in 
a fhady Place ; and after they are 
thoroughly dry, they may be tied 
up into Bundles, and hung up ina 
dry Room upon Strings in Rows, fo 
that the Air may pafs treely between 
them, which will prevent their grow- 
ing mouldy or rotting, which they 
are very fubje& to, if laid too clofe, 
or kept in a motit Place. 

The fecond Sort is alfo ranged in 
the Catalogue of Simples ufed in 
Medicine; but at prefent it is wholly 
rejeted : this and the fourth Sort 
are annual Plants, which may be 
fown on a Bed of common Earth in 


.the Spring, where they are to re- 


main; for they do not bear tranf- 
planting well: the Plants fhould be 
left a Foot and an half afunder, efpe- 
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cially the fourth ; for this will grow 
four Feet high, and fpread wide : 
thefe are of the Thiftle-kind; fo 
are feldom preferved but by Bota- 
nifts, . 
The third and feventh Sorts are 
abiding Plants, and do not ramble: 
the third commonly grows about two 
Feet hgh; but the feventh feldom 
rifes above fix or cight Inches : thefe 
two Sorts feldom perfe& their Seeds 
in England; fo are increafed by part- 
ing their Roots every third Year in 


Autumn: they fhould have a dry 


Soil, and a fheltered Situation. 

The fixth Sort is alfo perennial ; 
but is a tall Plant, and, having but 
little Beauty, rarely is admitted into 
Gardens : this ripens Seeds very well 
in Exgland, which will grow in al- 
mott any Soil or Situation. 

The fifth Sort grows to theHeight 
of eight or nine Feet, and becomes 
fhrubby : but unlefs this is planted 
in a very dry rubbifhing Soil, and a 
warm, Situation, it will not live 
through the Winter in 2xg/and, nor 
will it ripen Seeds in this Country. 


The rinth is an annual Plant, @ 


which ufually grows about three 
Feet high. and is armed in a fingu- 
lar manner with yellow Spines: this — 
will ripen Seeds the Autumn after 
fowing, and will require little Cul- 
ture. 

The eighth Sort feldom rifes more — 
than fix Inches high: it is an annual — 


Plant, which rarely ripens Seeds in © 


England: there is no other Beauty 
in it than the fine netted Cover to | 
the Heads. 4 
COA. We have no Englifo Name © 
for this Plant. So 
The Charafers are ; a 
It hath a globular bell-haped Fliaw- 
er, confifing of one Leaf, from whofe — 


Cup arifes a multifid Pointal, fixed 
like a Nail in the binder Part of the 
Flewer ; which afterward becomes a 

kruit, | 
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Fruit, compofed of three membraneous 
Sced-veffels, which are compreffed, bi- 
valve, and divided into two Cells, in 
which are contained oblong winged 
Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant ; which is, 

Coa fcandens, fru&u trigemino [ub- 
rotundo. Plum. Climbing Coa, with 
a roundifh Fruit, which opens into 
three Parts. 

This Plant was obferved by Fa- 
ther Plumicr, in the French Iflands 
in America; and hath’ been fince 
found in great Plenty in the Spans 
Settlements in America, particularly 
about Campechy, from whence the 
Seeds have been fent by Mr. Robert 
Miller, Surgeon, to fome curious 
Perfons in this Country, who have 
raifed feveral of the Plants. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, 
which muft be obtained from the 
Places where it naturally grows, 
which fhould be fown early in the 
Spring, in imall Pots filled with freth 
light Earth, and plunged into an 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark : the Plants 
will begin to appear in fix Weeks or 
two Months after fowing. 

When the Plants are about two 
Inches high, they fhould be carefully 
tran{planted each into a feparate Pot 
filled with frefh light Earth, and 
plunged into the “Hot-bed again. 
During the Summer- feafon thefe 
Plants muft be frequently refrefhed 
| with Water; and when their Roots 
| - have filled the Pots in which they 
were firft viagtes: they fhould be 
fhaken out of them, and their Roots 
pared round, and then put into Pots 
a little larger than the former,which 
maft be alled with frefh light rich 
Earth, and then plunged again into 
the Hot-bed ; for thefe Plants will 
not live in the open Air in thisCoun- 
try: fo that when they are grown 
too large to remain under the Glati¢s 
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of the Hot-bed, they fhould be re- 
moved into the Bark-ftove, where 
they fhould be placed with the ten- 
dereft Exotics,and treated with great 
Care. This Plant commonly rifes 
to the Height of five or fix Feet; 
but, being a trailing Plant, muft be 
fupported by a Stake ; otherwits's it 
will trail on the neighbouring Plants 
in the Stove, and injure them. It 
is ever-green, and the Leaves being 
of a fhining green Colour, it makes 
a pretty Variety amongft other ten- 
der Exotic Plants. 

COAST -MARY. Vide Balfa- 
mita. 

COCCIGRIA. Vide Cotinus. 

COCCUS, The Cocoaenut, or 
Coco-nut. 

The CharaZfers are ; 

There are Male and Fimale Flowers 
in the fame Plant: thefe are included 
in one common Sheath cr Cover: the 
Male Flowers are divided into three 
Parts, having fix Stamina iz each: 
the Female Flowers are flightly cut 


into three Parts, having an oval | 


Pointal fituated in the Centre, which 
afterward becomes a large angular 
Nut included in a touge Srbrous Ca- 
ver. 

We have but one Sgecies of this 
Plant; wz. 

Coccus frondibus pinnatis, foliolis 
enfiformibus, petiolis margine villofis. 
Lin, Hort. Cliff. The Cocoa-nut- 
tree. 

This was formerly called Palma 
Indica coccifera angulofa; but dif- 
fering in its Charaéters from the 
common Palm-tree, Dr. Zinneus has 
conftituted the Genus under this 
Name of Coccus. | 

There arg fome other Varieties of 
this Tree, which are no otherwife 
known than by the Fruit, which are 
frequently calt on Shore upon the 
feveral Iflands of America, and fome — 
of them have been driven fo far as 

z3 Treland 


S 


ig 
‘ 
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rome 
frdland and Scotland, where many of 
the Nuts have been thrown up by the 


Sea, which have been taken up by 
fees al curious Perfons; but the Place 


~ of their Growth is not as yet known, 


fo far as I can learn. 


The Cocoa-nut is propagated by 
planting the Nuts, which, in fix 


Weeks, or two Months after, will 


come up, provided they are frefh, 
and thoroughly ripe, which is w hat 


few of them are which are brought 


to England; for they always gather 
them before they are ripe, that they 
may keep during ther Paflage: fo 
that the beft way to bring the Nuts 
to Exgland for planting, would be 
to take fuch of them as are fully 
ripe, and put them up in dry Sand 
in a Tub, where the Vermin may 


~ not come to them; and thefe will 


often fprout in their Paflage, which 
will be an Advantage, becaufe then 
they may be immediately planted in 
Pots of Farth, and plunged into the 
Bark bed : but if the Nuts have not 
{prouted in their Paffage, the bett 


. Method to treat them is, to take 


\ 


off their outward Cover to the hard 
Shell, then to bury them in an Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to 
Jay them on one Side, that the Moift- 
ure may not enter the Hole at the 
End of the Nut from whence the 
Sprout is to come, left it fhould be 
thereby rotted: if the Nuts are good, 
they will begin to shoot in a Month’s 
time, when they fhould he taken up, 
and planted in Pots filled with good 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot- 
bed of ‘Tanners Bark. 

Thefe Plants in the warmeft Iflands 
of America make confiderable Pro- 
grefs in their Growth; in which 
Flaces there are fome Trees of very 
great Magnitude: but in Furi ate this 
Plant is of a much flower Growth, 
Leing many Years before j it advances 
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to any confiderable Height ; but, as 
the young Leaves of thefe Plants are 
pretty large, they make a good Ap- 
pearance amongft other tender Ex- 
otic Plants, in one or two Years 
time$ fo are by fome Perfons kept 
in Stoves for Variety; tho’ we can 
never hope to fee their Fruit pro- 
duced in England; for they do not 
bear, until the Trees are grown to a 
large Size ; and, as they will not 
live thro’ the Winter, unlefs they 


_are preferved in the warmeft Stoves, 
thefe are not high enough to contain . 


the Plants when grown to a Size for 
fruiting. 

The Cocoa nut is cultivated in 
moft of the inhabited Parts of the 


Eaft and Weft-Indies ; but it is fup- 4 


pofed a Native of the Maldives, 
and the defert Iflands in the Eaf- 
Indies: from whence it is fuppofed 
it hath been tranfported to all the 
warm Parts of America; for it is not 
found in any of the inland Parts, nor 


any- -where far diftant from Settle- — 


ments. It is one of the moft ufeful 


‘Trees to the Inhabitants of America, — 


who have many of their common 
Neceffaries of Life from it. The 


Bark of the Nut is made into Cord- / 
age, the Shell of it into Drinking- 


bowls; the Kernel of the Nut af- — 


fords them a wholfome Food, and 


the Milk contained in the Shell a @ 
The Leaves of 
the Trees are ufed for thatching their 
Houfes, and are alfo wrought into 77 
Bafkets, and moft otherThings which a 


cooling Liquor. 


are ifeae of Ofiers in Europe. 


" COCHLEARIA, Spoonwort, or | 


Scurvy-grafs. 
The Charafer; are 3 


The Flower confi ifis of finite Latethes ) 


auhich are difpofed in form -f a@rofs: 
Srom the Flower-cup arifes the Pointal, 
aubich becomes an almoft® 
Lruit, divided into two Ce 


jodillen 
ih by ag 
ember medial Bhi 


a co 
intermediate Partition, to ewhich the 
Valves adhere on both Sides, and are 
Surnyfed with many round Secds, 
~The Species ares. 
. CocuLearia folio fubrotund. 
C; B. Scurvy-grafs with a roundifh 
Leaf, or common Scurvy-grals, 

2.Cocutearia folio finuato.C. B. 
Scurvy-grafs with a finuated Leaf, or 
Sea Scurvy-grafs, wudya. 

. COCHLEARIA minima, ex mon- 
tiibus Wallie. Sher. Boerb. Ind. The 
leaft Scurvy-grafs, from the Web 
Mountains. 

4. Cocurearia folio cubitali. 
Tourn. Horfe-radifh, vu/go. 

5. CocuLearia Armorica. H.R, 
Par. Ivy-leav’d Scurvy-grafs. 

6. CocHtearia Danica procum- 
bens. Mor. Hif?. Danifo «wailing 
Scurvy-grafs, 

Fe Cpoutmaiia altiffina, glafti 
pollo Inf. R.H.  Tallett Scurvy- 
grafs, with a Leaf of Woad. 

The firft of thefe Species is pro- 
‘pagated in Gardens for medicinal 
Uies:~this is done by fowing the 
Séeds in Fuly, foon after they are 
ripe, in a moift fhady Spot of 
Ground; and when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be thinned, 
fo as to be left at about four Inches 
Diftance each Way. The Plants 
that are taken out may be tranf- 
planted into other fhady Borders, if 
you have Occafion for them; other- 
wife they may be hoed out, as is 
prattiled for Onions, Carrots, &c. ; 
and at the fame time all the Weeds 
may be. hoed down, fo as to clear 
the Plants intirely from -them, that 
they may have room to grow firong. 
In the Spring thefe Plants wiil be 
fit for Ufe ; ‘and thofe that are fuf- 
_ fered to remain will run up to Seed 
in May, and perfect their Seeds in 
Fuly. 

lf this Plant is 


fown in el 


. Spring, the Seeds feldom grow well ; 


therefore the beft time is foon after 
they are ripe: the Plants rarely live 
after producing Seeds; fo that it 
fhould be fown every Year, to have’ 
it for Ufe. : 

The Sea Scurvy-grafs is allo ufed 
in Medicine; but this grows in the 
falt Marfhes in Kent and Efex, where 
the falt Water overflows it almoit © 
every Tide ; and can rarely be made 
to grow in a Garden, or at leaft to 
Jatt Jonger there than one Year: but . 
it being eafily gathered in the Places 
before -mention’d, the Markets are 
fupply’d from thence by the Herb- 
women, who make it their Bafinefs 
to gather this Herb. 

The little #eYS Scurvy-grafs is 
a biennial Plant, and may be pre- 
ferved in a Garden, if planted in a 
ftrong Soil, and a fhady Situation. 
This is preferved in curious Gardens 
of Piants ; but is not of any Ufe in 
Medicine; though it is by far the 
warmeft and moit pungent of all the 
Sorts. This Plant grows plentifully 
in Mufcovy, as allo in Davis's 
Streights. 

The fifth Sort is fornetimes found 
wild in Exg/and: this Sort isa low 
annual Plant, which if permitted to 
{catter its Seeds, the Plants will 
come up, and require no other Care 
but to clear them from Weeds. 

The feventh Sort is a biennial 


“Plant, which ufually grows about 


a Foot and an half high. This may 
be propagated by Seecs, as the com- 
mon Sort: and, if Kowgits in Autumn, 
will more certainly fucceed than in 
the ne a 

The Horfe-radifh is propagated 
by Cuttings or Buds from the Sides 
of ‘the old Rnot s, The beft Seafon 
for this Work is in Ofséer' or Fe- 
bruary; the former for dry Lands, 
and the latter for moift. 
ner of doing it is as follows: Pro- 
vide yourfelf with a 1 good Quantity 
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of Off-fets, which fhould have a 
Bud upon their Crowns; but it mat- 
ters not how fhort they are: there- 
fore the Upper-part of the Roots 
which are taken up for Ufe, fhould 
be cut off about two Inches long 
with the Bud to it, which is efteemed 
the beft for planting. Then make 
a Trench ten Inches deep, in which 
you fhould place the Off-fets at about 
four or five Inches Diltance each 
Way, with the Bud upward, cover- 
ing them up with the Mould that 
was taken out of the Trench: then 
proceed to a fecond Trench in like 
manner, and continue the fame until 
the whole Spot of Ground is planted, 
After this, level the Surface of the 
Ground even, obferving to keep it 
clear from Weeds, until the Plants 


are fo far advanced, as to be ftrong 


enough to overbear and keep them 
down. With this Management, the 
Roots of the Horfe radifh will be 
long and ftrait, and free from {mall 
lateral Roots; and the fecond Year 
after planting will be fit for Ufe. 
"Tis true, they may be taken up 
the firft Year; but then the Roots 
will be but flender; therefore it is 
the betyer way to let them remain 
until the fecond Year. ‘The Ground 
in which this is planted ought to be 
very rich, otherwife the Roots will 
make but {mall Progrefs. 

CODLIN-TREE. Vide Malus. 

COFFEE-TREE. Vide Jafmi- 
num. 

COIX, Job’s-tears. 

The Céaraéders are ; 

Ti hath Male and Fimale Flowers 
on the fame Plant: the Male Flowers 
are produced in a loofe Spike, each 
being inclofed in a two-teav’d Hufk, 
avhich is prickly: thefe have three 
fender Stamina, fupporting oblong 
four-cornered Summits: the Female 
Flewers are generally produced at the 
Bottom oft the Spike of Mate Flowers: 


- 
thefe hitve + tralo- leat’: ‘prickly Co- 
vering ; and in the Centre is fituated 
the Pointal, which afteward becomes 
one naked hard Seed, 

The Species are ; 
. Co1x' feminibus ovatis. Lin, 
Bout Cif. Common Job’s-tears. | 
2.Co1x latiore folio. Broad-leav'd 
Job’s-tears. 

3. Cox altifima, culmo ramofo. 
Talleft Job’s-tears, with a branching 
Stalk. 

Thefe are Sorts of Grain which 


-are cultivated in fome of the hot 


Countries; but are rarely eaten, 
except in great Scarcity of other 
Corn; when the poorer Sort of 
People make a coarfe Sort of Bread 
with the Flour of this. In Portugal, 
and fome other Roman Catholic 
Countries, the firft Sort is cultivated 
for the Seeds; which they ftring, 
and ufe as Beads: thefe Seeds are 
oblong, fmooth, hard, and of an 
Afh-colour, fomewhat refembling 
the Seeds of Gromwel; but are fix 
times larger. ; 
- The fir and fecond Sorts are 
Natives of the Levant, from whence ~ 
the Seeds have been brought; but © 
the third Sort grows in the warm — 
Parts of America: this will live two 
Years; but the other are both an- 
nual Plants. 

Thefe are feldom propagated in 
England, the Seafons here being ge- 
nerally too cold to ripen the Seeds: 
therefore whoever has an Inclination 
to have thefe Plants, muft fow the 
Seeds early in the Spring, upon a ~ 
gentle Hot- bed ; and in May the 
Plants fhould be tranfplanted intoa — 
warm Border: where, if the Seafon 
proves favourable, they will pea . 
their Seeds. - 

- The third Sort will grow to the 
Height of feven or eight Feet ; and 
the Stems become hard, like the Reed 
er IndianCorn: thefe branch out, and 

ee producg 
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produce feveral Spikes of Flowers: 
but this Sort will not live in the 
open Air in England, therefore fhould 
be placed in the Bark-ftove; where 
it will live thro’ the Winter, and 
prodace ripe Seeds the fecond Year; 
and may be continued longer, if 
 defired. 

COLCHICUM, Meadow- 
faffron. 

The Charafers are ; 

It hath a Flower confifiing of one 
Leaf, which is foaped like a Crocus, 
rifing from the Root in form of a fmall 
Tube, and is widened gradually into 
fix Segments: the Pointal rifes from 
the Bottom of the Flower, ending in 
Small Threads, and turns to an oblong 
triangular Fruit, divided into three 
Cells, which are full of roundif> 
Seeds: it hath alfoa folid bulbous 
Root, which is cover’d with a mem- 
| branous Skin. 
| The Species are; 

1. CoitcHicum commune. C. B, 
Common Meadow-faffron. 

z. Cotcnicum Anglicum album. 
Park. Englifh white Meadow-faf- 
| fron. 
| 3.Coxcnicum pleno flore. C. B. 
- The double-flowered Meadow-faf- 
| fron. 

4. Coicuicum floribus fritillarie 
| inflar teffellatis, folits planis. M. H. 
| Meadow-faffron with Flowers che- 
| quer’d like thofe of the Fritillaria, 
| and {mooth Leaves. 

5. CoLtatcum Chionenfe, floribus 
| fritillaria infiar teffellatis, foliis un- 
dulatis. M. H. Meadow-{afiron with 
| chequer’d Flowers, and wav’d Leaves, 
| commonly call’d, Colchicum Chie. 

|. 6. Cotcuicum Jatifolium vari- 
egatum, C. B. Bread ftrip’d-leav’d 
 Meadow-faffron. 

7, CoLtcntcum wvernum Hi/pant- 
| cum. C.B. Spring-flowering Mea- 
| dow-faffron. . 


co 

8. Coicuicum candidum multifio- 

rum. C, B. Many-flowerd whi 

Meadow-faffron. | | 
The firft of thefe Species is found 
in moift Meadows in feveral Parts 
of England, particalarly in Warwick- 
foire. The fecond is a Variety of 
the firft, from which it only differs 
in the Colour of the Flower. The 
third Sort alfo originally came from 
the firft; but is preferv’d in Gar-. 
dens, for the Doublenefs of its Flow- 
ers. The fourth Sort is a Stranger 
to our Ifland, and is fuppos’d to have 
been brought from the Lewant, with 
the fifth Sort; which differs from 
the fourth, in having the green 
Leaves very much waved on the 
Edges. The Root of one of thefe 
two Species is thought to be the Her- 
modacttyl of the Shops. The feventh 
Sort hath fine broad variegated green 
Leaves, for which it 1s greatly 
efteem’d. The eighth Sort is valu- 
able for producing its Flowers early © 
in the Spring. This is by Dr. Lia- 
neus placed with Bulbecodium. 
Thefe are all very pretty Varieties 
for a Flower-garden, moit of them 
producing their Flowers in Autumn, 
when few other Plants are in Beauty. 
The Flowers come up, and are 
blown, fome time before the green 
Leaves appear ; and are therefore, 
by fome, called Naked Ladies. ‘The 
green Leaves come up in Winter, 
and in Spring are extended to a great 
Length: in May the green Leaves: 
begin to decay; foon after which 
time, is the proper Seafon to tranf- 
plant their Roots; for if they are 
fuffered to remain in the Ground till 
Auguf, they will fend forth frefh 
Fibres ; after which time it will be 
too Jate to remove them. The Roots 
may be kept above-ground until 
the Middle of Auguff; at which 
time, i®sthey are not pianted, they 
will 
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will produce their Flowers as they 
lie out of the Ground : but this will 
greatly weaken their Roots. The 
manner of planting their Roots be- 
ing the fame as Tulips, c. I thall 
forbear mentioning it here, referring 
the Reader to that Article: and alfo 
for fowing the Seeds, by which means 
new Varieties may-be obtained, I 
fhall refer to the Article of Xiphion ; 
where will be proper Direétions for 
this Work. ' 

COLEWORTS. 
fica. 

COLETTA VEETLA. 

This Plant was firft titled, by 
Dr. Linnzus, Prionitis, in the Ca- 
talorue of Mr. C/ifford’s Garden ; 
fince which, it has been removed to 
Father P/umier’s Genus of Barleria ; 
but as it is yet uncertain whether the 
Characters of this Plant will agree 
with thofe which P/umier has en- 
graven to the Barleria, I have chofen 
to continue the Name to this Plant, 
which is fixed to it in the Hortus Ma- 
labaricus, where it is well figured 
and defcribed; and it is from this 
Figure, and the Defcription, that 
Dr. Linneus has drawn the Cha- 
racters; for I have not heard, that 
any of the Plants have produced 


Vide Braf- 


Flowers in Ezrope. 


in the native Places of its Growth, 
which is on the Coaft of Malabar, 
it feldom rifes more than four or 
five Feet high: the Stems are hard, 
but not lignous ; more like thofe of 
the Butchers-broom, than any other 
Plant. The lateral Branches are pro- 
duced by Pairs oppofite, and the 
Leaves come out in the fame Order. 
At the Wings of the Leaves are pro- 
duced long Spines, at fome Places, 
by Pairs oppofite; and at others, 
there are four ftanding in form of a 
Crofs. The Flowers are alfo pro- 
duced from the Wings of the Leaves, 
after the manner of the verticillate 
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Plants. Thefe Flowers are tubulous, 
and of an irregular Figure, being — 


cut into five unequal Segments at 
the Top; they are of a yellow Co- 
Jour, inclining to red toward their 
Upper-parts. 

This Plant requires a Stove in 
Winter, otherwife it cannot be pre- 
ferved in this Country; but a mo- 


derate Warmth will agree better 


with it, than if it is placed in a 
greater Heat. The So] muft be 
light and fandy, otherwife it will not 
thrive. It is propagated by laying 


if duly watered, will take Root in 


one Year, when they may be fepa- 3 


rated from the old Plants, and each 
put into a feparate Pot. The bett 
time for performing this Work is in 


April, jak before the Plants begin ¥ 
to fhoot ; which is alfo the proper 


Seafon for laying down the Branches. 
COLOCASIA. Vide Arum. 
COLLINSONIA. 

The Chara@ers are; 


It hath a labiated Flower of “a 


Leaf, having a cylindrical Tube, 


which is not cqual at the Brim, where — 
tt is cut into four Parts, the middle — 


Segment being cut into many /mail 


hairy Segments, which are firetch'd — 


out beyond the Tube: in the Middle 


of the Flower are fituated two long ~ 


Stamina, which are ered: the Pointal, 
which is fituated in the Empalement, 


Supports a long Stylus, which is broad 


and inclined: when the Flower is” 


paft, there appear the Rudiments of 
Jour Seeds, but feldom above two of 
them are perfed. 

This Plant was fo named by Dr. 
Dillenius, who was Profefior of Bo- 
tany at Oxford, in Honour to Mr. 
Peter Collinfon, F.R. S&S. 


others, from Noerth- America. We 
have no Ezg/z/> Name for this Plant, 
and at prefent but one Speezes 3 viz. 

Coz- 


- down of the tender Branches, which, — 


“ 
ee. a an 


who in- — 
troduced this Plant, among many © 


co 


» Cortiysonia foliis cordatis op- 


pofitis. Collinfonia with heart- 

fhaped Leaves growing oppofite. — 
This Plant was brought from Ma- 

ryland, where it grows wild; as it 


alfo does in fome other Parts of 
_ America, by the Sides of Ditches, 
and in low moift Grounds, where 


it ufually rifes to the Height of four 


or five Feet; but in Exgland it {fel- 
_ ‘dom grows above three Feet high ; 
und unlefs it is planted ina moift 
warm Situation, or in dry Weather 


is duly watered, it rarely flowers 
well; therefore many People keep 
the Plants in large Pots, for the 
more convenient watering them : 
but thefe Plants feldom produce 
good Seeds; whereas thofe which 
are planted in the full Ground, and 


‘are conflantly watered, will ripen 


Seeds very well in good Seafons. 
This Plant may be eafily propa- 
gated by parting the Roots in 
OGober. 'Thefe Roots fhould be 
planted at three Feet Diftance; for 
their Roots require much Nourifh- 
ment, otherwife they will not thrive. 
This Plant will live in the open 
Ground, if it is planted in a fheltered 
Situation. . 

COLOCYNTHIS, Cologquintida, 
or Bitter gourd. 

The Charaers are; j 

It is in all refpe&s like the Gourd, 
excepting the Leaves of this Plant 
being deeply jagged, and the Fruit be- 
ing exceffively bitter, and not eatable, 

~ The Species are ; 

1. CotocyntTuis frucu rotundo, 
major. C. B. ‘The greater Coloquin- 
tida, with a round Fruit. 

2. ConocyNTHIs frufu aurantio 
fimili. Tourn. Coloquintida with a 
Fruit refembling an Orange. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are very com- 
mon in divers Parts of the Zaf and 


| Wefi-ladies; but as few of shem 


Cre * 
come to any Maturity with us, I fhall 
pafs them over, with only obferving, 
that whoever hath a mind to culti- 
vate any of thefe Plants, muft fow 
them upon an Hot-bed, and manage 
them as is dire¢ted for raifing early 
Cucumbers; to which I fhall refer 
the Reader. . 

COLUMBINE. Vid Agui- 
legia. 

COLUMNEA. This Plant hat 
no Engli/b Name. 

The Charaéers are; 

It hath a perfonated Flower of one 
Leaf, whofe Upper-lip is forked and 
hollow: the Under-lip is divided into 
three Parts: from the Empalement 
arifes the Pointal, which afterward 
turns to a foft globular Berry, divided 
into two Cells, which are full of 
Small Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. CoruMNEA fcandens, phenice 
flore, fru&u albo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Climbing Columnea, with a fcarlet 
Flower, anda white Fruit. 

2. CotumNEA fcandens, flore lu- 
tefcente, fru@u albo. Plum. Now. Gen. 
Climbing Columnea, with a yellow- 
ifh Flower, and a white Fruit. 

Thefe Plants are Natives of the 
warmeft Parts of America; fo are 
too tender to live in Exgland, unlefs 


they are preferved in the Stove. 


They are propagated by Seeds, 
which muft be fown in a good Hot- 
bed; and when the Plants come up, 
they muft be treated in the’ fame way 
as other tender Exotic Plants, which 
are kept in the Bark-ftove. 

_'They may alfo be propagated by 
laying down their tender Shoots, 
which, if duly watered, will take 
Root in about three Months; when 
they may be cut-off from the old 
Plants, and planted into feparate 
Pots, and afterward treated in the- 
fame manner as the Seedling-plants, 
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COLUTEA,,. Bladder fena. 
The Charafers are; 

Zi hath a@ papilionaceeus, or But- 
ter fly Flower, which is fucceeded by 
Pods, fomewhat refembling the inflated 
Bladders of Fifbes ; in which are con- 
tained feveral kidney-fbaped Seeds, 

The Species are; | 

.¥ Coruteza vefcaria. C. B. 
Bladder-fena. 

/ 2, CoLuTEA vefcaria, veficulis 
subentibus. 7.B. Bladder-fena with 
redifh-colour’d Pods. 

3. CoLrutea Oriextalis, fore fan- 
guinei coloris, lutea macula notato. 
Fourn. Cor. Eaftern Bladder-fena, 
with blood-colour’d Flowers {potted 
with Yellow. 

4. COLUTEA A&thiopica, flore pha- 
niceo, folio Barbe-Fovis. Breyn. Cent. 
Ethiopian Bladder-fena, with fcarlet 
Flowers, and Leaves like the Silver- 
bufh. 

5. CoruTea Africana annua, 
faliis parvis mucronatis, veficulis com- 
prefs. Hort. Amp. African annual 
Bladder -fena, with {mall pointed 
Leaves, and compreffed Pods. 

6. CoLtutea foliolis ovatis, caule 
arberco. Bladder - fena with oval 
Leaves, and a woody Stem. 

The two firft Sorts are promif- 
cuoufly fold by the Gardeners near 
Leadon, amongft other flowering 
Shrubs, and are feldom diftinguifhed 
but by Botanifts. 

Thefe are propagated by fowing 
their Seeds any time in the Spring, 
in a Bed of common Earth; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
mu be kept clear from Weeds; 
and the Michaelmas following, they 
fhould. be tranfplanted either into 
Nurfery-rows, or in the Places where 
they are deligned to remain: for if 

they are let grow in the Seed-bed 
too. long,’ they are very fubject to 
have downright Tap-roots, which 
renders them unft for Tranfplant- 
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ation: nor fhould thefe Trees be 
fuffered to remain too long in the 
Nurfery before they are tranfplanted, 
for the fame Reafon. | 

Thefe Shrubs grow to the Height 
of ten or fifteen Feet, and are very 
proper to intermix with Trees of a 
middling Growth in Wildernefs- 
quarters, or in Clumps of flowering 
Trees, where the Oddnefs of their 
Flowers and Pods will make a pretty 
Variety, efpecially as thefe Trees. 
continue a long time in Flower; 
for they ufually begin flowering by © 
the End of May; and from that 
time, to September, they are feldom ~ 
deftitute of Flowers, 

ThefeTrees make great Shoots an- 
nually, which are frequently broken 
down by ftrong Winds in Summer; 
fo that if they are not fheltered by — 
other Trees, their Branches fhould — 
be fupported; otherwife they will — 
be broken, and fplit off, whereby 
the Trees will be rendered un- — 
fightly.” 9 

The third Sort was difcovered by — 
Dr. Tournefort in the Levant; from 
whence he fent the Seeds to the 
Royal Gardens at Paris; and the ~ 
Seeds have fince been communicated — 
to the Gardens in feveral Parts of 
Europe; and in England are now be- — 
come common in feveral Nurferies — 
near London. a 

This Sort does not grow quite — 
fo tall as the common; but makes — 
a more regular Shrub than that. 
The Flowers of this Sort are of a — 
dufky-red Colour, fpotted with Yel- © 
low ; fo it makes a very pretty Va-— 
riety, and is as-hardy as the com- ~ 
mon Sort; therefore may be pro- ~ 


pagated by Seeds in the fame man- 
ner. “Sie * 
will not live thro’ the Winters, when — 


they aré fevere, in the open Airin 
England; but in mild Winters, if 


they 


The fourth Sort is tender; fo — 
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they are planted in a dry Soil, and 
a warm Situation, they will thrive 
very well; and thofe Plants which 
live abroad, will flower much ftrong- 
er, and make a finer Appearance, 
than thofe which are preferved in the 
Green-houfe; for thefe Plants re- 
quire a large Share of Air, otherwife 
they are apt to draw up weak; fo 
feldom produce their Flowers in 
plenty: there‘ore when any of the 
Plants are fheltered in Winter, they 
mutt be placed as near the Windows 
as poflible, that they may have all 
the Advantages of Air; and in the 
Spring they muft be hardened to 
bear the open Air as foon as pofii- 
ble. | 
This Sort is propagated by Seeds 
as the former: if the Seeds are fown 
early in the Spring, upon a warm 
Border of light Earth, the Plants 
will flower in Auguf?; and if the 
Autumn prove favourable, they will 
ripen their Seeds very well: but 
there are fome Perfons who fow the 
Seeds upon a moderate Hot-bed in 
the Spring, whereby they bring the 
Plants fo forward as to flower in 
Fulv, fo that the Seeds are always 
perfeéted from thefe Plants: when 
thefe Plants are tranfplanted, it 
fhould always be done while they 
are young; for they do not bear re- 
moving well when they are large. 
This Sort will fometimes live in the 
open Air for three or four Years, 
when they ftand in a well-fheltered 
Situation; and thefe will grow to 
have large Heads, and make a very 
fine Appearance when they are in 
Flower; they will alfo continue 
much longer in Beauty than thofe 
Plants which are treated more ten- 
derly. . 
The fifth Sort is a low annual 
Plant, which feldom grows more 
than a Foot and an half in Height: 
the Flowers being fmall, and having 
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little Beauty, it is feldom preferved 
but in Botanic Gardens: the Seeds 
of this Sort muft be fown upon a 
moderate Hot-bed in the Springs 
and the Plants muft be planted into 
{mall Pots, and brought forward in 
another Hot-bed: in Fu/y they will 
flower, when they may be expofed 
in the open Air, ina warm Situa- 
tion, where the Seeds will ripen im 
September, and the Plants will foon 
after decay. 

The fixth Sort was brought into 
England by the Rev. Dr. Pocock from 
the Levant: this Sortis very much 
like the firft, in its outward Appear- 
ance, but never grows fo tall: this 
fends forth Suckers in plenty from 
the Root: the fmall Leaves of this 
Sort are oblong, and much fmaller 
than thofe of the firft; and each 
Leaf has a greater Number of thete 
Pinne placed along the Midrib: the 
Flowers are like thofe of the firfi, 
but are feldom more in Number 
than three upon each Footftalk. 
This Sort begins flowering almofia 
Month before the firft, and conti- 
nues longer in the Autumn; whica 
renders it more valuable, efpecially 
as it is equally hardy, and may be 
propagated in as great Plenty by © 
Seeds, 

_-COLUTEA SCORPIOIDES. 
Vide Emerus. 

COLLIFLOWER. /Fide Braf- 
fica. 

COMA AUREA. Vide Chryfo- 
coma. 

COMARUM, Marfh Cinque- 
foil. 

The Charafers are; 

The Empalement of the Flower ts 
of one Leaf, which is cut at the Top 
into ten Parts: the Flower bas five 
Petals: in the Centre of the Flower' 
is fituated a great Number of roundife 
Pointals cotlefied into an H.ad: thefe 
are attended by a great Number of 

Stamina: 
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Stamina: the Empalement afterward 
becomes the Cover of the Fruit, which 
inclofes many [mall pointed Seeds. 

This Plant was ranged by former 
Botanifts under the Title of Penta- 
phylloides ; which, being a compound 
Name, is altered by Dr. Linnaeus to 
this of Comarum. 

There are two Varieties of this 
Plant, which are found upon moift 
Bogs inthe North of Exgland, and 
in Jreland: one of thefe has thin 
{mooth Leaves, and the other has 
thick hairy Leaves; but I believe 
them to be accidental Varieties arife- 
ing from their Places of Growth. 

As thefe Plants are Natives of 
Bogs, they are with Difficulty pre- 
ferved in Gardens; for they muft 


_ be planted in a Soilas near to that 


of their natural Growth as poflible : 
they are very apt to {pread much at 
the Root, when in a proper Situa- 
tion: fo whoever is inclineable to 
preferve thefe Plants, may remove 
them from the Places of theirGrowth 
in Ofober; and if they are planted 
on a Bog, there will be no Danger 
of the Plants fucceeding : there are 
a few of thefe Plants now growing 
upon a Bog at Ham/tead, which were 
planted there fome Years ago; but 
the neareft Place to London, where 
they grow wild, is in the Meadows 
near Guilford in Surry. 
. COMMELINA. 
The Charafers ave; 

The Leaves are produced alternate- 

ly, and furround the Stalks at their 


 Bafe, being in Shape fomewhat like 


the Ephemeron : at the Setting on of 
the Branches, between the Wing of 
the Leaf and the Stalk, is produced a 
Flower, which confifis of tevo Leaves, 
which are placed in the Form of tao 
Wings, much after the manner of the 
Butterfly flowers: from the —upper 
Part of the Flower are produced three 
feort Stamina (or Threads}; upon 
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which are faftened yellow Apices, 
which refemble the Head of a Mufh- 
room: in the under Part of the Flower 
are produced three other Male Sta- 
mina, which are thicker and longer 
than the other: the Ovary is produced 
in the Centre of the Flower, which 
is extended into a long intorted Tube, 
and becomes an oblong Fruit, divided 
into two Cells, in each of which is 
contained one oblong Seed. ; 
The Species are; 7 
1. COMMELINA graminea latifo-— 
lia, flore ceruleo. Plum. Nov, Gen. 
Broad grafs-leav’d Herb Commelina, — 
with blue Flowers. i 
z. COMMELINA procumbens annua, 
faponaria folio. Hort. Elth. Trail-~ 
ing annual Commelina, with a Sope- | 
wort-leaf. ; q 
3. COMMELINA ere&a, ampliore 
Jubcaruleo fore. Hort. Elth. Larger i 
upright Commelina, with a bluifh © 
Flower. 
4. COMMELINA radice anacam-~ 
pferotis. Hort. E/th. Commelina with © 
a Root like Orpine. ri 
Thefe Plants are nearly allied to © 
the Ephemeron or Spiderwort ; from — 
which Genus they differ in the — 
Flowers, which, in thofe of this 
Genus, have but two Leaves, where- © 
as thofe of the Ephemeron have threes 
fo that by fome of the Writers on 
Botany, thefe have been titled Ephe- 
meron flore bipetalo, i. e. Spiderwort 
with a Flower of two Leaves. 
The fecond Sort is a trailing an- ~ 
nual Plant, which if permitted to — 
{catter its Seeds, the Plants will © 
come up the following Spring, much — 
better than when the Seeds are pre- 
ferved and fown with Care; forif the 
Seeds are not fownin-Autumn, foon 
after they are ripe, they feldom ~ 
grow: therefore when the Seeds are ~ 
to be tranfported to any Diltance, % 
they fhould’ be put up in Sand or : 
Earth to preferye them; and they — 
| fhould 
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- fhould be fown as foon as poflible 
when they arrive: the Plants of this 
Sort do not bear tranfplanting well, _ 


efpecially if they are not removed 
very young; therefore it is better to 
fow the Seeds where the Plants are 
to remain, and thin them out fo as 
to leave them fix or eight Inches 
afunder; and if they are kept clean 
from Weeds, they will require ‘no 
other Care: this Sort begins to lower 
the later End of Fuze, and will con- 
tinue till the Froft comes on, which 
prefently deftroys the Plants. 

The third Sort is a perennial 
Plant; but the Roots will not live 
through the Winter, unlefs they are 
{creened from the Cold; nor will 
this Sort flower and perfect its Seeds 
well in Exgland, unlefs the Pots are 
plunged into an Hot-bed, to bring 
them forward in the Spring. Thefe 
two Sorts are both Natives of the 
Northern Parts of America. 

The fourth Sort was brought from 
the South of America; {fo is more 
tencer than either of the former 
Sorts; this muft be conftantly kept 
under Glaffes in an Hot-bed, other- 
wife it will not flower, and ripen 
its Seeds: this and the former Sort 
fhould be raifed on an Hot-bed early 
in the Spring; and when the Plants 
are fit to tranfplant, they fhould be 
planted into feparate fmall Pots, and 
plunged into a frefh Hot-bed, and 
treated as other Exotic Plants: with 
this Management they will flower in 
Fuly, and ripen their Seeds in Sep- 
tember; and their Roots will live 
thro’ the Winter, if the Pots are 
placed ina Stove. They bcth die 


_to the Root every Autumn, and 


fhoot up agam in the Spring. 

The third Sort grows ere&t; but 
the fourth will trail upon the Ground, 
if the Plants are not fupported. This 
shas a knobbed Root reiembling that 
of the common Orpine. 
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_CONOCARPODENDRON. Fide 


Protea. — ; ‘ 

CONOCARPUS, Button - tree, 
vulgo. sare 

The CharaGers are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
Small, and confifis of one Leafy which 
as cut at the Brim into five fharp Seg- 
ments: the Flower is apetalous, having 
a large obtufe Pointal fituated in the 
Centre of the Empalement, which is 
attended by five Stamina: the Pointal 
afterward becomes a round hard dry 


Fruit, refembling a fmall Cone, bav- 


ing many Cells, in each of which is 


lodged one angular Seed. 
The Species are ; 

1. ConocarPus caudice erefo, 
foliis lanceolatis qcutis. Upright 
Button-tree, with pointed fpear- 
fhaped Leaves. 

2. ConocarPus procumbens, foliis 
orbicuatis. Trailing Button-tree, 
with ‘round Leaves. 

The firft Sort is*very common in 
the Ifland of Famcica, where it 
grows in {wampy Places near the 
Sea; it is alfo found in feveral other 
Parts of Amcrica, in moiit Places, 
always near the Sea-coaft, where it 
grows to the Height of twenty-five 
or thirty Feet, and produces plenty 
of Seeds. 

The fecond Sort was found by: 
my late learned Friend Dr. Wiliiam 
Fouficun, near the Havannah, in the 


fame {wampy Ground like “the fri: / 


the Branches of this Sort trail upon 
the Ground,’ and never rife upward, 
Both thefe Sorts are preferved in 
fome curious Gardens for the fake of 
Variety ; but they are Plants of no 
great Beauty: they are propagated 
from Seeds, which muft be obtained 
from the Places of ‘their natural. 
Growth; for they never produce 
any good Seeds in Lurope: thefe 
Seeds, if they are freth, will come. 
up very foon, if they are fown upon 
a 


co 


'& good Hot-bed; and if the Plants 


are potted, and preferved in a Bark- 
ftove, they will make great Progrefs ; 
but they are too tender to live in 
this Country, unlefs they are con- 
ftantly kept in the Stove, and treat- 
ed in the fame manner with other 
tender Exotic Plants; obferving, as 


they are Natives of Swamps, to fup- 


ply them often with Water: thefe 
Plantsare ever-green, cafling off their 
old Leaves when the new come out. 

CONSOLIDA MAJOR. Vide 


Symphytum. 

CONSOLIDA MEDIA. Vide 
Bugula. 

CONSOLIDA MINIMA. Vide 
Bellis. 


CONSOLIDA REGALIS. Vide 
Delphinium. 

CONVALLARIA, Lily of the 
Valley 

“The Charaéters are ; 

The Flower hath no Empalement, 
and confifts of one Leaf; is foaped like 
@ Bell, and cut into fix Parts at the 
Brim, which are refiex’d: in the 


© Centre of the Flower is fituated a glo- 


bular Pointal, attended by fix Sta- 
mina, which fupport oblong ere Sum- 
mits: the Pointal afterward becomes 
a foft round Berry, ace ing three 
roundi/p Seeds. 

The Speeces are ; 

1. ComvaLiaria {capo nudo. Lin. 
Hort. Clif. The common Lily of 
the Valley. 

2. ConvaLraria fcaponudo, fiore 
rubente. Lily of the Valley, with 
red Flowers. 

3. Convarraria Jatifilia. Lily 
of the Valley, with broad Leaves. 

4. Convattaria latifolia, fiore 
pleno veriegato. Broad-leav’d Lily 
of the Valley, with a double- -ftriped 
Flower. 

The firft Sort grows wild in feveral 
Parts of England, but particularly in 
the Woods near Woburn in Bedford- 


- larger; this is not found wild in ~ 


: fifts of one intire Leaf, Soaped like are, 
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Joire, where the poor Inhabitants — 
gather the Flowers to fupply th nd 
Markets in London: this Sort is alfo — 
planted in Gardens for the Sweet- 
nefs of its Flowers. | 
The fecond Sort is a Variety of 
the firft, from which it only differs 
in the Colour of its Flowers : this is 
only to be found in fome curious 
Gardens. 
The third Sort hath Leaves much _ 
broader than thofe of the firft; and i 
the Spikes of Flowers are generally 


England, but in Germany it is very — 
common. y 
The fourth Sort is a Native of the — 
Alps: the Leaves of this Sort are 
very broad, and the Flowers are — 
much larger than thofe of the com- ~ 
mon Sort, and are finely variegated 
with Purple: this Sort is very rare 
in England at prefent. 4 
All thefe Sorts increafe very faft ~ 
by their creeping Roots, except the © 
laft, whereby they may be had in © 
great Plenty by parting their Roots © 
in Ofober: they muft be planted in — 
a fhady Situation, and, in a moift © 
Soil, will produce more Flowers — 
than ina dry Ground: when they ~ 
are planted, the Roots fhould be put © 
near a Foot afunder, to allow them 
room to fpread; for they will foon 
meet at this Diftance; and, as they ~ 
fhould not be ‘tranfplanted oftener — 
than every third Year, when they 


are planted too clofe, they will mat fy, 


their Roots fo clofely together, asto 
revent their flowering firongly. 
CONVOLVULUS, Bindweed. 3a 
The Charaers are ; i 

It hath, for the moft part, trailing i 
Stalks: the Leaves grow alternately 
upon the Branches: the Floaver com> 


Bell, whofe Mouth or Brim is, ie : 

the moft part, widely fpread.and € pie : 

panded: the veny becomes a roundi ib ae 
1 
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membraneous Fruit, which is wrapp'd 
up within the Flower-cup, and is ge- 
nerally divided into three Cells, each 
containing one angular Sced. — 
The Species are ; 

1. CONVOLVULUS wulgaris major 
albus. Mor. Hiff. The common 
great white Bindweed, vulgarly call- 
ed Bear-bind. 

2. ConvoLvutus minor arvenfis, 
fore rofeo.C. B. Leffer Field Bind- 
weed, with a rofe-colour’d Flower, 
vulgarly called Gravel-bind. 

3. CONVOLVULUS maritimus no- 
firas rotundifolius. Mor. Hif?. Com- 
mon Sea Bindweed, with round 
Leaves, or Scoldanella Officin. 

4: CONVOLVULUS marinus cathar- 
ticus, folio rotundo, flore purpureo. 
Plum. American purging Sea Bind- 
weed, with a round: Leaf, and a 
purple Flower. 

- §. ConvoLvuLus purpureus, folio 
fubrotunds. C. B. Indian Convol- 
ivulus, with roundifh .Leaves, and 
| purple Flowers. 

| 6. Convotvutus Indicus, flore 
a@lbo, H.R. Par. Indian Bindweed, 
| with white Flowers. 

7. ConvotvuLus Indicus, flore 
\albo-purpurafcente, femine albo. H. 
|R. Monfp. Indian Bindweed, with 
whitifh-purple Flowers, and white 
Seeds. . 
| 8. ConvotvuLus Indicus, flore 
bamplo rofeo. Indian Bindweed, with 
large rofe-colour’d Flowers. 
| g- Convotvutus ceruleus hede- 
raceus, feu trifolius. Park. Ivy-leaw'd 
Indian Bindweed, with fair blue 
| Flowers. 
to. Convotvutus Caxzarienfis 
fempervirens, folio molli incano, fire 
\ex albo purpurafcente. H, A. Peren- 
nial Cazary Bindweed, with foft 
hoary Leaves, and whitifh purple 
Flowers. 
| 11, ConvotvuLus major hepta- 


\phyllos, flore fulphureo odorato fpecias 
Vot. I, 


ee 
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filimo. Sloan. Cat. Fam, Great 
American Bindweed, with fpecious 
yellow {weet-{cented Flowers, com- 
monly called Spani/> Arbor-vine, or 
Spanife Wood-bind. 

12. ConvotvuLus Luftanicus, 
Jiore cyanea. Broff. Portugal Bind- 
weed, with fine blue Flowers, vul- 
garly called Convolvulus minor. 

13. ConvotvuLus Luftanicus, 
fore &S femine albo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
Portugal Bindweed, with white 
Flowers and Seeds, vulgarly called 
Convolvulus minor, flore albo. 

14. CONVOLVULUS major. recfus 
Creticus argenteus. Mor. Hiff. Great 
upright Bindweed from Crete, with 
filver-colour’d Leaves. 

15. Convotvu.us sinarie folio, 
affurgens. Tourn. Upright Bindweed, 
with ‘Toadflax-leaves. 

16. ConvoLvuLus radice tubero- 
Ja efculenta, fpinachie folio, flore 
albo, fundo purpureo, femine poft fing 
gulos flores fingulo, Sloan. Cat. White 
and yellow Spani/h Potatoes. 

17. CoNVOLVULUS radice tuberofa 
efculenta mincre purpurea. Sloan. Cat. 
Red Spanifb Potatoes: 

18. ConvoLvuLus radice tuberofa 
cathartica, Houff. ‘The Jalap. 

19. CONVOLVULUS radice tuberofa 
maxima, foliis hederaceis incanis, flo- 
ribus maximis purpureis, femine vil- 
hofo. Houft, - Large tuberous-rooted 
Bindweed, with hoary Ivy-leaves, 
large purple Flowers, and hairy 
Seeds. 

20. ConvotvuLus pentaphyllos, 
Solio glabro dentato, viticulis hirfutis. 
Plum. Cat. Five-leav’d Bindweed, 
with fmooth indented Leaves, and .. 
hairy Stalks. = 

21. Convotvutus polyanthos nia 
veus, folio fubrotundo majori. Plum, 
Cat. American Bindweed, with ma- 
ny white Flowers, and a larger 
roundiin Leaf. 
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22. ConvoLtvutus /uteus polyan- 
thos. Plum. Cat. Yellow many- 
flower’d Bindweed. 

23. ConvoLvuLus amphifimo folio 
cordiformi, flore maximo purpura- 
feente. Plum, Cat. Bindweed with 
a large heart-fhaped Leaf, and a 


. large purplifh Flower. 


24. Convo.vuLus ampliffimo fo- 
lio cordiformi, flore albo maximo. 
Plum. Cat. Bindweed with a large 
heart-fhaped Leaf, and a large white 
Flower. 

25. ConvoLvuLus coccincus hep- 
taphyllos, radice craffifima. Plum. 
Cat. Scarlet Bindweed, with feven 
Leaves, and a thick Root. 

26. Convoitvutus pentaphyllos 


birfutus. Plum. Cat. Hairy five- 
leav'd Bindweed. 
27. Convolvutus polyphyllos, 


jiore SF fruGu purpureis maximis. 
Plum. Cat. Many-leav’d Bindweed, 
with the largeft purple Flower and 
Fruit. 

28. ConvoLvuLus minimus villo- 
Jus, helianthemi folio. Plum. Cat. 
The leaft hairy Bindweed, with a 
dwarf Ciftus-leaf. 

29. ConvotvuLus pentaphyllos 
minor, flore purpureo. Sloan. Cat. 
Leffer five-leav’d Bindweed, witha 
purple Flower. 

30. ConvotvuLus polyanthos, 
foliis fF viticulis purpureis. Many- 
‘fiower’d Bindweed, with purple 
Stalks and Leaves. 

31. ConvotvuLtus Americanus, 
ariftolochia folio glabro, viticulis hir- 
futis, flore majore purpureo, femine 
lanuginofo. American Bindweed, with 
a{mooth Birthwort-leaf, hairy Stalks, 
a large purple Flower, and_ hairy 
Seeds. 

32. ConvoLvuLus Americanus, 
foliis oblongis birfutis, flore minore 
purpurafcente, femine minimo. Ameri- 
can Bindweed, with hairy oblong 
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Leaves, a fmall purplith Flower, | 
and the leaft Seed. 

33. ConvoLvu us Syriacus, & 
Scammonea Syriaca. Mor. Hifi, The 
Scammony. | 

34. Convotvutus Indicus alatus 
maximus, foliis ibifco nonnibil fimili- 
bus, angulofis. Hort. Lugd. Bat. The 
Turbith of the Shops. ‘ 

There are yet many other Sorts | 
which have been brought into the 
Englifo Gardens from America ; but, 
as they are Plants of lefs Beauty than 
thofe here enumerated, I fhall pafs 
them over; for there feems to be no 
End to the Number of Species of 
this Genus: every Year fome new 
Sorts are brought into Exgland. 

The firft of thefe Species is a very } 
troublefome Weed in Gardens, ef- 
pecially under Hedges, or amongft | 
the Roots of Trees; where, by ite 
creeping Roots, it. increafes very 
faft; and the Plant twifting itfelf 
about whatever Plants, €?c. are near 
it, will fpread as far above-ground, 
overbearing whatever Plant it comes — 
near. The only Remedy that I” 
know of to deftroy this Plant, is by © 
often hoeing of it down; which in — 
one Year’s time (if carefully per-— 
formed, and often repeated) will in- 
tirely deftroy it: for the whole Plant _ 
abounds with a milky Juice; and © 
whenever the Top is cut off, it is” 
very fubject to emit fo great a Quan ~ 
tity of its Juice, as to deftroy the 
whole Branch to the Root, which — 
(as the Gardeners exprefs it) is beed= _ 
ing to Death. i 

The fecond Sort, of which there ys 
are great Varieties of different-co- — 
lour’d Flowers, is ftill a worfe Weed ~ 
than the former; for the Roots of — 
this Kind infinuate’ themfelves into — 
the Gravel many Feet deep, and © 
greatly increafe under-ground, rife> — 
ing and fpreading its Branches over — 

erry 
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Witery thing near it. This I know 
no other Method to deftroy, than 
| hocing often, or pulling it up by 
‘Hand; which will, in time, weaken 
and fubdue it: but this can’t be done 
| under three or four Years, if attend- 
ed with all poflible Care (efpecially 
‘Ina dry, fandy,“or gravelly Soil} : 
bat in a wet Soil it is {oon deftroyed ; 
for the Roots are very fubjeét to rot 
/with too much Moiiture in Winter. 

_ The third Sort is found in Plenty 
|upon the gravelly or fandy Shores, 
‘where the falt Water overfiows, in 
Mmany Parts of Exgland. This isa 
ftrong Purger, and as fuch is often 
ufed in Medicine. ‘This Plant, if 
fown in a Garden, will feldom laf 
above a Year or two. 

The fourth Sort is found in great 
Plenty upon the Sea-fhores of Ame- 
rica; and is by the Inhabitants ufed 
jasa Purge. ‘The Seeds of this Plant 
lwere brought from the Bahbama- 
\Ylands by Mr. Catcfoy, and have 


ibeen .raifed in feveral..Gardens in 


‘not to be kept thro’ the Winter 
iwithout a Stove. 

| The two Kinds of Potatoes are 
‘much cultivated in the We/?-Indies, 
where they are a great Part of the 
Food of the Inhabitants; and from 
thefe Roots they make a Drink 
which they call Moé4y; which is 
done by itewing the Roots over a 
gentle Fire till they are foft; then 
they break the Roots, and put them 
into fair Water, letting them re- 
main therein two or three Hours, in 
which time the Water will have 
drawn out the Spirit of the Root; 
then they put the Liquor and Roots 
into a woollen Bag, and ftrain the 
Liquor through into a Jar, when in 
two Hours after it will begin to work ; 
then they cover the Jar, and let 
it remain until the next Day, when 
itwill be firto drink, Thfs Liquor 


\Englend; but it is very tender, and 


eo 
they make ftronger or weaker, by 
putting a greater or lefs Quantity of 
Roots into the Water. It is a very 
fprightly Drink, but not fubjeé to 
fly in the Head, nor will it keep 
good longer than four or five Days. 

Thefe Plants are propagated with 
great Eafe; for every Piece of the 
Root, which has an Eye or Bud, 
will grow, and fend out Branches 
trailing on the Ground, which emit - 
Roots at every Joint, and form a 
large Tuber or Potato ateach, which 
in thofe warm Countries will be full 
grown, and fit for Ufe, in three or 
four Months time; fo that from one 
Root planted there will be twenty 
or thirty fair Roots produced. Some 
of thefe Roots have been brought 
from America into Europe, and are 
now frequently cultivated in Spaiz 
and Portugal; from both which 
Places the Roots areannually brought 
into Exgland, and are by fome 
Perfons greatly efteemed; tho’ in 
general they are not fo well liked as 
the common Potato, being too fweet 
and lufcious for moft Palates. 

In England thefe Plants are fome- 
times cultivated by curious Perfons, 
after the following manner: The 
latter End of March, or the Begin- 
ning of 4pri/, they prepare an Heap 
of hot Dung ; then having chofen a 
warm Spot of light. Ground, they 
dig Holes about eight Feet afunder, 
into each of which they put four or 
five Barrows of the hot Dung, which 
muift be laid fmooth, raifing it high 
in the Middle; then they cover the 
Dung with light rich Earth, and up- 
on the Top of each Hill they plant 
two or three Pieces of found Roots, 
each having an Eye or Bud> then 


they cover the Hills with Bell or 


Hand-glaffes, to preferve an Heac 
in that Part of the Hill where the 
Roots are planted, as alfo to preveat 
the Rain from rotting the Roots. In’ 

Aaz ~ aboa; 


about a Fortnight or three Weeks 
after planting they will begin to 
fhoo:, when the Glaffes muft be 
saifed on one Side every Day, to ad- 
mit frefh Air to the Piants; and they 
muft be frequently re‘refhed with 
Water ; but it fhould not be given 
them in large Quantities, until the 
Plants are grown pretty ftrong, left 
thereby you rot the Roots. When 
the Vines have fpread fo far as to 
yeach the Sides of the Glaffes, the 
Glafles muft be raifed with three 
Bricks, to allow room for the Vines 
to {pread; but the Glafles fhould not 
be taken quite away from the Plants 
until Fume, when the Plants will be 
paft Danger of Injury from the Cold. 
As thefeVines fpread, fo the Ground 
about them fhould be loofened and 
raifed, that they may more eafily 
firike their Roots into it; and in dry 
Weather the Vines fhould be water- 
ed all over, three or four times a 
' Week; which greatly ftrengthen the 
Plants, and caufe the Roots which 


are formed at each Joint of thee 


Vines, to grow large and fair: they 
muft alfo be conftantly kept clear 
from Weeds, which, if fuffered to 
grow amongtft the Plants, will over- 
bear and greatly weaken or defiroy 
them. Thefe Roots muft remain un- 
difturbed till Autumn, when the firft 
Approach of Froft will pinch the 
tender Leaves of the Vines, at which 
time you muit immediately take up 
the Roots; for if the Froft fhould 
reach them, it will intirely deftroy 
them. Thefe Roots may be kept in 
dry Sand, ina warm Place, for Ufe 
in the Winter; and a few of the 
foundeft muft be preferved to make 
a frefh Plantation in the Spring. 
The Jalap, whofe Root has been 
long ufed in Medicine in Europe, is 
a Native of the Province of Ha/apa, 
‘about two Days Journey from La 
Vira Cruz in the Spanifh Veft-Indies, 
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from whence the Root is fent in 
great Quantities every Year to Eu- } 
rope; but it is of late that the Plane } 
has been known to the Europeans; | 
for Dr. Tournefort, upon the Infor= | 
mation of Father Plumier, has deli- 

vered it as one of the Species of the 
Marvel of Peru, and conftituted th 

Genus under the Title of Falapa. 
but my late learned Friend Dr. Wil 
liam Houftcun, who was at La Ven 
Cruz two or three times, procure 
fome Plants from Ha/apa, by his In 
tereft with an ingenious Spaniard. 
which he carried to Famaica, ant 


| 
planted there ; by which he was in- 
1 
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formed truly that it was one Specie 
of Convolvulus,and accordingly gav 
it the Name I have here mentione 
it under. 

This, and moft of the other So 
of Convolvulus here mentioned, wer 
found in feveral Parts of America, by 
the fore-mentioned Dr.Houffoun,wh 
fent the Seeds of them into £ag. 
land, where they have been culfti. 
vated ;- but as moft of them art 
abiding Plants, and require a warn 
Stove to preferve them in Winter 
few of them have been maintaine 
here: for they fpread and ramble fe 
far, that few Stoves now built ¢ 
tall enough to contain them; andi 
they are intermix’d with otherPlants, 
they will twift themfelves roumt 
whatever Plants grow near them, am 
will foon overbear and defiroy them 
if not timely prevented. a 

All thefe Sorts of Convolvulus af 
propagated by Seeds, which fhoul 
be fown in a moderate Hot-bed earl: 
in the Spring: thofe Sorts whie 
have large Seeds, fhould be fow 
very thin, and buried deeper in th 
Earth, than thofe which have {mal 
Seeds: in about a Fortnight afte 
they are fown, the Plants will begin 
to appear above-ground, when the 
Glaffes of the Hot-bed fhould. a 

rauca 
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tei every Day, to admit frefh Air 
to the Plants; otherwife they will 
raw up weak, and twift themfelves 
together, fo as to render it difficult 
to feparate them. When the Plants 
are about three Inches high, they 
fhould be carefully taken up, and 
each planted in a {mall Pot filled with 
frefh light Earth, and then plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, obferving to fhade the 
Glaffes every Day with Mats, until 
the Plants have taken new Root; 
after which time they fhould have a 
large Share of frefh Air; and in 
warm Weather they muft be fre- 
quently watered. When the Plants 
have filled the Pots with their Roots, 
they fhould be fhaken out, and plant- 
ed into larger Pots filled with frefh 
Farth, and then placed in the Stove, 
where they may have room to climb, 
and-their Shoots either twifted on an 
Efpalier made in the back Part of 
the Stove for thefe and other ram- 
bling Plants, or elfe fupported with 
long Stakes; otherwife they will 
ramble over whatever Plants ftand 
near them. Some of thefe Sorts will 
produce Flowers the firft Seafon, but 
others will not flower until the fe- 
cond or third Year; nor will they 
flower kindiy, unlefs they have a 
large Share of frefh Arr, efpecially 
in warm Weather. Theie Plants 
will continue feveral Years, provi- 
ded they are managed rightly ; and 
will produce Flowers and Seeds 
every Year, and make a fine Ap- 
pearance in the Stove, when they are 
in Flower. 

. The fifth, fixth, feventh, eighth, 
and ninth Sorts are annual, and are 
propagated inGuardens for the Beauty 
of their Flowers: thefe are com- 
_monly fown on anHot-bed in March ; 
and afterwards tranfp!anted into Bor- 
ders in the open Air, where being 


peapored by tall Stakes, they will 


® 


twift round them,and arifetoagreat 
Height, producing area ised ca. 
of fine large bel!-fhaped Flowers,and _ 
will continue flowering until the 
Froft prevent them. 

Thefe may all be raifed in the 
open Ground, except the ninth, 
which, if it is not brought forward 
in the Spring by an Hot-bed, fel’om 
produces ripe Seeds: the reft are 
very nardy, and may be fown to 
cover Seats, Arbours, Palifadoes,&c. 
which they will do in a fhort time, 
and continue very handfome until 
the Froft deftroys them: the feveral 
Varieties, when intermixed, make a 
beautitul Appearance ; but the ninth 
Sort is by far the moft beautiful of 
them all, the Flowers of this being 
of the fineft azure blue Colour. 

The tenth Sort is an abiding Plant, 
and requires a Green-houle in Win- 
ter: this will grow to a confiderable 
Height, ana mutt be fupported by 
firong Stakes : it howers almoft every 
Year with us; but feldom produces 
good Seeds in England This may ° 
be propsgate: by laying down the 
tender Branches in the Spring. which 
by Autumn will have fufficient Roots 
to be taken off. Thefe muft be plant- 
ed in Pots filled with frefh light 
Earth, and fheltered from Frofts in 
Winter ; but mutt have as. much free 
Air as poffible in mild Weather, and 
require frequent Waterings : it may 
alfo be propagated by Cuttings in - 
any of the Summer-months. 

The eleventh Sort is very com- 
mon in the hotter Parts of America, 
where it is known by the Name of 
Spanif> Arbourevine : it is by the In- 
habitants planted to cover Arbours 
and Seats, for which Purpofe it is 
very proper: for in thofe Countries 
one of thefe Plants will grow to the 
Length of fixty or an hundred Feer, 
and produce greatQuaniities of Side- 
branches; by which means, ina very 

Am shore 


fhort time, it will cover a large Seat : 
this Plant ‘produces i in America great 
Quantities of large fragrant yellow 
Flowers, which are each of them 
fucceeded by three large angular 
Seeds. It isa very tender Plant with 
us, and cannot be preferved but in 
warm Stoves through the Winter ; 
nor hath it as yet produced any 
Flowers in Exg/aud, that I know of: 
it rifes eafily from the Seeds, if they 
are fown in an Hot-bed, and will 
grow to a great Length in one Sum- 
mer ; and although I have fometimes 
preferved it for two Years, and the 
Plants have f{pread to a greatLength, 
“yet I could never perceive any at- 
tempt to flower. 

The. twelfth and thirteenth Sorts 
are annual ; but thefe do not climb 
as the others: the Seeds of thefe 
Plants may be fown in open Borders 
in March or April, where they will 
come up very well; and may be af- 
terwards tranfplanted to a greater 
Diftante, to adorn the Borders of a 
Pleafure-garden ; but thefeido better 
when they are fown where they are 
to remain. ‘Thefe Plants trail upon 
the Ground, if they are not fupport- 
ed,and produce their beautiful Flow- 
ers through moft of the Summer- 
months. 

The fourteenth Sort is an abiding 
Plant, which with us grows upright 
to be three or four Feet high: the 
Branches are fet very thick.with long 
narrow filver-colour’d Leaves, which 

~ make a fine Appearance all theYear; 
and the Flowers grow upon theTops 
of the Branches in an Umbel, which 
are white. Thefe Flowers are fome- 
_times fucceeded by angular Seeds 
like the other Kinds : it may be pro- 
pagated by planting Cuttings in any 
of the Simmer-months, obferving 
to water and fhade them until they 
have taken Root; at which time 


they muft be planted in Pots atte 
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with frefh fandy Soil, and muft be 
fheltered in Winter from the Froft 

but require open free Air at all times | 
when the Weather ts mild. f 

The fifteenth Sort is a perennial 
Plant, which increafes greatly by its _ 
creeping Roots: this grows erect | 
about eight or ten Inches high, and 
produces Flowers fomewhat like 
thofe of our leffer wild Kind ; but 
feldom produces good Seeds ‘oak uss 
tho’ the Plant may be abundantly 
multiplied by parting the Roots: it 7 
is very hardy, and loves a light) 
Soil. F 

CONYZA, Flea-bane. 

The Charaéers are ; iy 

It hath undivided Leaves, biel \ 
for the moft part, are glutinous, and 
have a Sirong Scent : the Cup of the 
Flower is, for the moft part, fealy, 
and of a cylindrical Form : the Flower 
is campofed of many Florets, which are 
fuccecded by Sceds, which have a® 
diaumy Subfiance adhering to them: to 
cuhich Notes foould be added, The 
Leaves growing alternately; by whic a 
it is diffingui/bed from Eupatorium. — 

The Species are ; 

1. Conyza major vulvaris. C. B. 4% 
Common great Flea-bane. 

2. Conyza minor, fore olobofes qa 
C.'\B. Leffer Flea-bane, with glo- 
bular Flowers. 

3. Conyza Americana, lamii for 
lio. Tourn. American F\ea-bane, with 
Leaves of the Dead-nettle. 

4. Conyza mas Theophrafti, ma- 
jor Diofeoridis. C.B. The greater 
Flea-bane of Diofcorides. : 

5. Conyza Cretica fruticofa, for 
lio molli, candidiffime, <F tomentofa, 
Flor, Shrubby Flea-bane from Crete, 
with foft downy white Leaves. } 

6. Conyza fruticofa, cifti odore, 
floribus pallide purpureis, Jummitati-~ 
bus ramulorum infidentibus, capitulis 
&x femine minoribus, Sloan.Cat. fam. — 
Shrubby American Flea-bane, fmell-— 
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le Flowers growing on the Top 
the Branches, and {maller Heads 
and Seeds. x 

7. Conyza fruticofa, cifti odore, 
froribus pallide purpureis, fummitati- 
bus ramulorum infidentibus, capitulis 
& femine majoribus. Sloan.Cat.fam. 
Shrubby American Flea-bane, {mell- 
ing like the Rock-rofe, with pale- 
purple Flowers growing on the Top 
of the Branches, and larger Heads 

Seeds. 

8. Conyza arbor “efeens tomentofa, 
lis oblongis, floribus in fummitatibus 
vamulorum racemofis Iparf s albican- 
tibus. Houft. Woolly tree-like Flea- 
bane, with longifh Leaves, and white 
Flowers, growing in thin Bunches 
on the Top of the Branches. 

9g. Conyza frutefcens, flare lutco 
umbellato. Houff. Shrubby American 
Flea-bane, with yellow Flowers, 
growing in an Umbel. 

10. ConyZa arborefcens, foliis ob- 
bongis, floribus fingulis, tribus flofcu- 
lis conftantibus. Houft, Tree-like 
American Flea-bane, with longifh 
Leaves, and each Flower has con- 
ftantly three Florets. 

11. Conyza feandens, lauri fo- 
hits afperis, capitulis fpicatis rotundis, 
froribus albis. Houft. Climbing Ame- 
rican Flea-bane, with rough Bay- 
leaves, and white Flowers growing 
on round Spikes. 

12. Conyza Sruticofa, flore pal- 
lide purpureo, capitulis é lateribus ra- 
mulorum /picatim exeuntibus. Sloan. 
Cat. Fam. Shrubby American Flea. 
bane,with pale-purple Flowers grow- 
ing in Spikes from the Side and at 
the Top of the Branches. 

13. Conyza major odor ata, five 
Baccharis, foribus purpureis nudis. 
Sloan.Cat. fam. Greater {weet-fmell- 
ing Flea-bane, with naked purple 
Flowers. 


g like the Rock-rofe, with pale- 


_ exeunte. Sloan. Cat. 
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14. Conyza major inodora, helen 
uti folio integroy ficca & duro, cicho= 
rit flore albo, @ ramorum lateribus 
Greater unfa- 
voury Flea-bane, with hard dry Ele- 
campane- leaves, and white Flow- . 
ers growing from the Side of the 
Branches. | 

15. Conyza fruticofa, folio has 
frato, flore pallide purpureo. Sloan. 
am. Shrubby American Flea- 
bane, with a f{pear-fhaped Leaf, and 
a pale-purple Flower. 

16. Conyza latifolia wifcofa fua- 
weolens, flore aurea ex Gallo- Provin- 
cia. Inft.R.H. Broad-leav’d vif- 
cous fweet-fcented Flea-bane, with 
a yellow Flower, from Provence in 
France. 

17.Conyza herbacea, caule alato, 
Jalicis folio, floribus umbellatis pur- 
pureis minoribus. Houff. Herbaceous 
American Flea-bane, with a Willow- 
leaf, and fmaller purple Flowers 
growing in an Umbel. 

18. Conyza odorata, bellidis fo- 
lio vilfofo SS wifcofo. Hou. Sweet-_ 
{melling Flea - bane, with a vifcous 
hairy Daify-leaf. 

19. Conyza fymphyti facie, fore. 
Luteo. Houf?. American Flea-bane, 
with the Face of Combes and a yel- 
low Flower. 

20. Conyza /inarieg folio, frori= 
bus parvis fpicatis albis. Houff. Ame- 
rican Flea-bane, with a Toadflax- 
leaf, and {mall white Flowers grow- 


ing in Spikes. 


The arf of thefe Species is found 
wild upon dry chalky Hills in divers 
Parts of England, and is feldom cul- 
tivated in Gardens: it is a biennial . 
Plant, being fown in the Spring : it 
flowers the fecond Year, and after 
producing Seeds it decays. This 
Sort is fometimes ufed in Medicine. . 

The fecond Sort grows on boggy. 
Places, or where the bsiaed has ftood 

Aad all 
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~ after they are ripe. 


“all theWinter, in many Parts of Exg- 


land: it may be propagated in a 
Garden by fowing the Seeds foon 
This Plant is 
annual. ‘This Species is alfo fome- 
times ufed in Medicine. 

The third Sost is very common 
in Barbados, and many other Parts 
of America; it very often comes up 
in great Plenty in the Earth that is 
brought from thence. This is an 
annual Plant, and muft be fown in 
an Hot-bed; and managed as hath 
been dire¢ted for the Balfamina, to 
which IJ refer the Reader, 

The fourth Sort is {aid to grow in 
great Plenty about Montpelier : this 
is fomewhat like the firit Sort, and 
may be propagated by fowing the 
Seeds foon after they are ripe, which 
will flower the fucceedihg Summer ; 
and, after perfecting its Seeds, de- 
cays. 

The fifth Sort is an abiding Plant, 
which with us feldom rifes above 
eighteen Inches high, but hath woody 
Branches ; the Leaves are very white 
and foft, which renders them very 


‘agreeable when intermixed with dif- 
ferent-colour’d Plants in large Bor- 


ders; but the Flowers have no great 
Beauty in them. This Plant is pretty 
hardy, and will endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters in the open 
Borders, and may be propagated by 
planting Cuttings in Summer ; for it 
never feeds in England. 

The fixteenth Sort is a very hardy 


-Plant, and will endure the Cold: of 


our Winters in England very well: 
this Sert feldom continues longer 
than two or three Years; fo fhould 
be fown every other Year to pre- 
ferve the Kind : this produces plenty 
of Seeds in England, which if per- 
mitted to fcatter, the Plants will 
come up without any farther Care, 
and may be tranfplanted to thePlaces 
where they are to remain. 


_ riety in the Stove, where there is 


The eighteenth Sort is an annual — 
Plant, which fhould be raifed ona 
moderate Hot-bed in the Spring ; — 
and in Summer they may be tranf- | 
planted into the open Air, where | 
they will flower, and produce ripe 
Seeds but as there is little Beauty 
in this Plant, it is rarely preferved 
but in Botanic Gardens. | 

The feventeenth, nineteenth, and — 
twentieth Sorts are herbaceousPlants, 
which have annual Stalks,and peren- 
nial Roots. The others are all fhrub- 
by Plants, which make a pretty Va. 


room to admit them. | 

Thefe fhrubby Flea-banes are Na- 
tives of the We/?- Indies, where they” 
ufually grow about fix or feven Feet 
high, and fome of the Tree-kinds 
ten or twelve Feet high, and divide 
into many Branches. ‘They are all 
propagated by Seeds, which fhould ” 
be fown foon after they are ripe ;_ 
for as they have light downy Seeds, 
they will not retain their growing — 
Quality yery long. If the Seeds are — 
fown in Autumn, they will remain 
in the Ground all the Winter, and 
the Plants will appear the following — 
Spring; but then the Pots, in which | 
the Seeds are fown, fhould be plung’d — 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, © 
and fecured from Cold, otherwife © 
the Seeds will perifh in Winter: and 
when the Seeds are kept out of the 
Ground till Spring, they feldom 
grow : but as thefe Plants rarely pro- ~ 
duce Seeds in this Country, the fureft 
Method to obtain them is to have — 
their Seeds fown in a Box of Earth © 
foon after they are ripe, in their nas_ 
tive Country, and fent over to Ezg- 
land, When thefe Tubs of Earth 
arrive, they should be plunged inte 7 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners” 
Bark, and frequently refrefhed with — 
Water, which will foon bring an 4g 
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- the Plants, if their Seeds were not 
deftroyed in their Paflage. 

When the Plants begin to. appear 


above-ground, the Glaffes of the 
Hot-bed fhould be raifed every Day 


in warm Weather, to admit frefh Air 


to the Plants ; otherwife they will 
draw up weak, and be foon {poiled : 
they muft alfo be frequently refrefh- 
ed with Water in warm Weather ; 
for they are all very thirfly Plants, 
-moft of them naturally growing in 
low fwampy Grounds. 
Plants are grown about two Inches 
high, they fhould be carefully taken 
up, and each planted in a feparate 
Pot filled with frefh light Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot bed of 
Tanners Bark; obferving to fhade 
the Glaffes of the Hot-bed every Day 
with Mats, to fcreen the Plants from 
the Heat of the Sun, until they have 
taken new Root; after which time 
they muft have a large Share of frefh 
Air, as alfo a great Quantity of 
Moifiure in warm Weather. In Win- 
ter thefe Plants muft be placed in the 
Stove, where they may enjoy a mo- 
derate Warmth; for if they are kept 
too hot, they will make weak Shoots 
in Winter, which will render them 
very unfightly. In Summer thefe 
Plants muft have a large Share of 
frefh Air; but they muft not be 
placed in the open Air ; for they are 
too tender to thrive abroad in this 
Climate. 

Thefe Plants will produce their 
Flowers in two or three Years after 
they are raifed, and will continue 
many Years, provided they are care- 
fully managed, and will flower an- 
nually toward the Latter-part of the 
Summer. 

The herbaceous Kinds muft be 
propagated in the fame manner as 
hath been directed for the woody 
Kinds; but thefe will decay annually 
to the Surface, and rife again every 


When the. 
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Spring from the Root. When the 

green Shoots begin to decay, the | 
Plants fhould not be over-watered, 
left thereby the Roots fhould be rot- 
ted; but, during the time of their 
Growth,they muit be plentifully wa- — 
tered, The fureft Method to have 
thefe Plants produce their Flowers, 
is, to plunge the Pots into a mode- 
rate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark in 
the Spring; obferving to let them 
have a large Share of Air in warm | 
Weather, to prevent their fhooting 
too weak, and water them frequent- 
ly ; with this Management they will 
produce their Flowers every Year: 
but as they rarely produce ripe Seeds 
in England, the Pots muft be re- 


moved into the Stove in Winter to 


preierve their Roots, which may be 
parted in the Spring, at the time 
when they are plunged into the Hot- 
bed ; by which Method they may be 
increafed. . 

CONSERVATORY. VideGreen- 
houfe. : 

CONVAL-LILY. Vide Conval- 
laria. 

COPAIBA, The Balfam 
pevi-tree. 

The Chara@ers are ; 

It hath a Flower confifting of frve 
Leaves, which expands in form of a 
Rofe: the Pointal ts fixed in the Cen- 
tre of the Flower, which afterward 
becomes a Ped; in which are contain- 
ed one or tawo Sceds, which are fur- 
rounded with a Pulp of a yellow Co- 
lour. 

We know but one Sort of this 
Tree ; which is, 

Copaisa folio fubrotundo, flore 
rubro, ‘The Balfam of Capevi, with 
a roundifh Leaf, and a red Flower. 

This Tree grows near a Village 
called Ayape/, in the Province of 4z- 
tiochi, im the Spanifo Weft-Indies ; 
this is about ten Days Journey from 
Carthagena, ‘There are great Num- 

bers 
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bers of thefe Trees in the Woods 


about this Village, which grow to 
the Height of fifty or fixty Feet: 
fome of thefe' Trees do not yield any 
of the Balfam ; thofe which do, are 
diftinguifh’d by a Ridge which runs 
along their Trunks; thefe Trees are 
wounded in their Centre, and they 
place Calabafh-fhells, or fome other 
Veffels, to the wounded Part, to re- 
ceive the Balfam, which will all flow 
Out ina fhort time. One of thefe 
Trees will yield five or fix Gallons 
of the Balfam; but though thefe 


_ ‘Trees will thrive well after being - 
_tapp’d, yet they never afford any 


move Balfam. 

As this Balfam is ufed in Medi- 
cine, it deferves our Application to 
procure the Trees, and cultivate 
them in fome of the Ezg/i/4 Colonies 
of America; for as the Englifd are 


- poflefied of Lands in fo many differ- 


ent Latitudes, they might cultivate 


- moft Kinds of Trees and Plants, 


from the different Parts of theWorld, 
which are ufed in Medicine, Dyeing, 
or for any other Purpofe of Life. 
The Seeds of this Tree were 
brought from, the Country of their 
Growth by Mr. Robert Millar, Sur- 


- geon, who fowed a Part of them in 
| Femaica, which he informed me had 


fucceeded very well ; fo that we may 
hope to have thefe Trees propagated 
in great Plenty in a few Years, in 
fome of the Exgli/o Colonies, if the 
Slothfulnefs of the Inhabitants doth 
not fuffer them to perifh, as they 
have the Cinnamon-tree, and fome 


* other ufeful Plants, which have been 


earried thither by curious Perfons. 
There are not at prefent any of 


’ thefe Trees in Europe, that, I can 


learn ; for-thofe Seeds which Mr. 
Millar fent over to England were all 
dettroy ed’ by Infets in their Paffage, 
fo that not one fucceeded in the fe- 


veral Places where they were fown: 
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but could frefh Seeds be procured, — 


the Plants might be raifed in Eng- 
land, and preferved in the Bark- 


fioves very well; for the Country — 


of their Growth is much more tem- 
perate than many others, from 


whence we have been furnifhed with 
a great Variety of Plants, which fuc- ¢ 


ceed very well in the Stoves; and 
fome of them arrive to a great De- 
gree of Perfection. 


CORALLODENDRON, The | 


Coral-tree. 
The Charaers are; : 
It hath the Appearance of a Tree: 


the Leaves, for the moft part, confife 
of three Lobes: the Flowers are pa- 
pilionaccous: the Standard, or Vexil- 


lum, 7s long, and fhaped like a Sword: | 


the Wings on each Side, and the Keel, 


or Carina, are very fort: the Flow- 


ers are fucceeded by knobby bivalve — 


Pods, which contain feveral kidne 
JSeaped Seeds. 
The Species are ; 


* 


1. CoRALLODENDRON ¢riphyllon — 


Americanum fpinofum, flore ruberri- 
mo. Tourn. 
rican Coral-tree,with deep-red Flow- 


The three-leav’d Ame- 


«< 


ers, commonly called in America the — 


Bean-tree. 


2. CORALLODENDRON 4wmericanum — 


xon [pinofum, foliis magis acuminatis, — 
Jiore longiore:. An, Coral arbor nom ~ 


Jpinofa, fore longiore F magis claufo, . 


Sloan. Cat. Jam. American Corale 
tree without Spines, having fharp-~ 


pointed Leaves, and Jong Flowers. 


3. CORALLODENDRON Carolinia- — 


num, floribus fpicatis coccineis, rae 


dice crafpfiima. Thick-rooted Caro-— 


lina Coral-tree, with {carlet Flowers — 


growing in Spikes. ‘ 


4. CORALLODENDRON triphyllum 4 


Americanum minus, fpinis S feminibus 
nigricantivus. 
three-leav’d Coral-tree, with black © 
Seeds and Spines. . 


Inf. R. He Leffler ¥ 
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— g. CoRALLODENDRON ¢riphyllum 
Americanum non fpinofum, foliis acu- 

tioribus, flore pallido rubente. "Three- 
leav’d American Coral-tree without 
Spines, having pointed Leaves, and 
pale-red Flowers. 


6, CoRALLODENDRON friphyllum 


Americanum, caudice SF nervis folio- 
rum Jfpinofis armatis. ‘Three-leav'd 
American Coral-tree,whofe Stalk and 
the Nerves of the Leaves are armed 
with Spines. 
_ The firft and fecond Species grow 
ith us to eight or ten Feet high, 
ith ftrong woody Stems, and pro- 
duce very beautiful fcarlet Flowers ; 
but never produce any Seeds in the 
European Gardens, as I can hear of, 
They may be rais’d by fowing their 
Seeds, which are frequently brought 
from America in an Hot-bed, in the 
Spring of the Year, which will very 
eafily come up. The young Plants 
| fhould, when they are five or fix 
| Inches high, be carefully tranfplant- 
ed into Pots of frefh-Jight Earth, 
and plunged into an Hot-bed, ob- 
| ferving to fhade them from the Heat 
of the Sun, until they have taken 


_ have Air given them, ‘by raifing up 
the Glaffes in the Day-time, when 
\ the Weather is warm; and in Fualy 
| and Auguff they fhould have a greater 
\Share of Air, in order to harden 
| them before Winter ; and in Septem- 
_ ber they fhould be removed into the 
Stove, and, during the Winter-fea- 
fon, fhould have but little Water 
given them ; for they commonly caft 
| their Leaves in Winter,and pufh them 
out frefh the fucceeding Spring. 

Thefe Plants may allo be propa- 
gated by planting Cuttings in any of 
‘the Summer-months, which fhould 
be put into Pots filled with frefh light 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferv- 
ing to fhade the Glaffes in the Heat 


a en 

of the Day, and to give them gen= 
tle Refrefhings with Water, as the 
Earth in the Pots isfoundtodry. In 
three Months time thefe Cuttings 
will have fufficient Roots to tranf- 
plant ; at which time they muft-be 
put each into a fingle Pot, and 
plunged again into the Hot-bed, and 
manag’d as was directed for the Seed- 
ling-plants. ; 

In four or five Years time thefe 
Plants will produce Flowers, if they 
are preferved in a moderate Warmth 
all the Winter ; for if they are kept 
too warm, they are fubject to grow 
all the Winter, and the Shoots will 
be thereby drawn too weak to pro- 
duce Flowers ; and if they are kept 
too cold, they frequently lofe their 
tender Buds, which fhould produce 
the Flowers: therefore if they are 
kept up to the temperate Point 
mark’d on the Botanic Thermome- 
ter during the Winter-feafon, they 
will fucceed very well: thefe Sorts 
always produce their Flowers before 
the Leaves appear. 

The third Sort was rais’d from 
Seeds, which were fent from Caro- 
lina by Mr. Catefoy, Anno 1724, 
This Plant feldom rifes above three 
Feet high with us, and hath large 
knobbed Roots ; the Flowers are pro- » 
duced in Spikes upon the Branches, 
in the Summer-feafon, when the 
Plant is almoft deftitute of. Leaves ; 
but it never produces ripe Seeds with 
us. | 
This Plant is fomewhat hardier 
than the other two Species, and may- 
be kept in a leffer Degree of Heat 
in Winter, and be expofed to the 
open Air during the Months of Fuxe, 
July, and Augujz. I have not been 
able yet to propagate this Plant by 
Cuttings. 

Of this‘there are two Varieties, 
one with a deep-fcarlet, and the other 
a pale-red Flower : neither of thefe 

branch 
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branch out as the other Sorts, but 
generally rife with one Shoot from 
the Root; at the Extremity of which 
the Flowers are Pyosheed in a long 
Spike. 

The Seeds of the three laft-men- 
____ tion’d Sorts were brought from Car- 
thagena by Mr. Robert Millar : from 
__ thefe many Plants have been raifed 
In the Exg/i/2 Gardens : thefe rife to 
the Height of feven or eight Feet, 
and fhoot out many irregular 
Branches, which, of the fourth and 


_ fifth Sorts, are ftrongly armed with - 


_ Spines: neither of thefe have yet 
| produced Flowers in England, fo far 
as I can learn: thefe may be propa- 
gated in the fame manner as the for- 
mer, but are lefs hardy. 
_~CORCHORUS, Jews-mallow. 
The CharaGers are; 

‘The Leaves are produced alternately 
at the Foints of the Stalks: the Cup 
ef the Flower confifis of five Leaves: 

. the Flower hath five Leaves, which 
expand in form of a Rofe: the Poin- 
tad of the Flower becomes a cylindrical 
Fruit, which is divided into frve Cells, 
which are filled with angular Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Corcuorus five Melochia. F. 

- B. Common Jews-mallow. 

z. CorcHorRus Americana, car- 
pini foliis, fextuplic? capfula pre- 
longa. Pluk. American Jews-mailow, 
with Leaves like the Hornbeam, with 
long Pods. 

> 3. CorcHorus Americana, pre- 

bongis foliis, capfula firiata fubro- 

_ tunda brevi. Pluk. American Jews- 
~ mallow, with long Leaves, and fhort 

roundifh furrow’d Pods. 

4. Corcuorus Orvientalis, bre- 
vioribus foliis, flore flavo, frudu ca- 
wryophyHoide longiori. Pluk. Ecftern 
Jews-mallow, with fhort Leaves, and 
Jeng Pods fhaped like a Clove. 

‘The firft Species, Rauwolf fays, 
is fown in great Plenty about //eppa, 
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is fituated in the Middle of the Em- | 


ee: : 
as a Pot-herb ; ; the ei; boiling the 
Leaves of this Plant to eat with their — 
Meat: this he fuppofes to be the 
Olus Fudaicum of Avicenna, and the 
Corchorum of Pliny. q 
This Plant grows in the Eaf# and 
Weft- Indies, from both which Places 
I have feveral times received the 
Seeds. In the Eaft-Indies the Herb 
is ufed in the fame manner as in the 
Levant, as I have been informed ; 
but I do not hear, that it is ufed by 7 
the Inhabitants of Unbiica: 
The Varieties of this Plant are 
preferved in curious Botanic Gardens 
to add to their Number of Plants ; 
it being of no great Beauty or Ufe 
with us, is feldom propagated in 7 
other Gardens. 
They are all of them annual, and 
muft be fown on an Hot-bed early 
in the Spring, and afterward treated — 
as the Female Balfamine; to which © 
I fhall refer the Reader for their — 
Culture. They delight in a rich Soil, 
and muift have frequent Wateyings in © 
dry Weather. 
Their Flowers are produced in 
June and Fuly, and their Seeds npc | 
in September. f 
CORDIA, The Sebeften. Py 
The Charade are ; é 
The Flower is of one Leaf, which 
is funnel-fhaped, and is expanded at 
the Brim, where it is flightly cut into — 
je or fix Parts: the Pointal, which” 


palement, afterward becomes a globu- ~ 
lar Fruit, pointed at one End ; which 
is dhiid into two Cells, in each of 
which is included one oblong Seed. 3 
This Genus of Plants was confti- — 
tuted by Father Plumicr, who gave © 
it this Name of Cordia, in Honour ~ 
to Valerius Cordus, an eminent Bota- y 
nift of the 16th Century. 
The Species are ; af 
. Corvia xucis juglandis folio, 
Me purpurea. Plum, Now. Gen. 7 


~ 
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- dia with a Walnut-tree-leaf, and a 
purple Flower. hes 
2. Corvia foliis fubovatis fer- 
rato-dentatis. Lin. Hort.Cliff. Cor- 
dia with oval, ferrated, and indented 
Leaves. 

This Sort is by moft Botanifts be- 
lieved to be the Myxa of Cz/al- 
pinus ; which is the true Sebeften of 
the Shops: the Fruit of which was 
formerly ufed+in Medicine, bat of 
Jate Years has been feldom brought 
_ to England; therefore is rarely or- 
» dered. In the Bahama Iflands, where 
this Tree grows in plenty, they call 
it the Lignum Aloes; the Wood of 
_ this Tree having a grateful Odour, 
- fomewhat like that of the Lignum 
Aloes. If this is the fame with 
the Myxa, as it is generally fuppofed, 
it grows in “Egypt, Malabar, and fe- 
veral Parts of America ; and is chieily 
found in low marfhy Lands. 

The firft Sort was difcovered by 
Father Plumier, in fome of the 
French Ulands in America; and fince 
was found in the Bay of Campechy, 
by Mr. Robert Millar, who fent the 
Seeds to Exgland. ‘This Sort grows 
to the Height of eighteen or twenty 
Feet in the natural Places where it 
is found wild: but the fecond Sort 
is feldom above eight or ten Feet 
high, and commonly rifes with many 
Stems from the Root. | 

Thefe Plants, being Natives of 
warm Countries, are too tender to 
live thro’ the Winter in this Country, 
unlefs they are preferved in a Stove. 
They are both propaguted by Seeds, 
which muft be procured from the 
Countries of their natural Growth ; 
for they never produce any in Eng- 
land.’ Thefe Seeds muft be fown 
in {mall Pots, which muft be plunged 
into a good Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark in the Spring; and if the Seeds 
-are frefh and good, the Plants will 
begin to appear in-five or fix Weeks 


co 


eS Thefe pa be brought for- 


ward in the Hot-bed, by being 
treated as other tender Exotic Plants ; 
obferving frequently to water them, 
as they are aquatic Plants; and in 
Fuly, if the Plants have made much 
Advance, they fhould be gradually 
hardened; otherwife they will grow 
fo weak as not to be eafily preferved 
thro’ the Winter. As thefe Plants 
obtain Strength, they will become 
more hardy; but during the two firft 
Winters, it will be proper to plunge 
them into the Tan-bed in the Stove; — 
but when they begin to have woody — 
Stems, they may be placed on — 
Shelves in a dry Stove; where if 
they are kept in a moderate Degree 
of Heat, they may be preferved very 
well; efpecially the fecond Sort, 
which is fomewhat hardier than the 
firft. This may alfo be placed abroad 
in a warm Situation, in the Begin- 
ning of Fu/y; where the Plants may 
remain till the Middle of September, 
provided the Seafon continues warm; 
otherwife they muft be removed into 
the Stove fooner. 

Thefe Plants both of them pro- 
duce very fine Flowers, efpecially 
the fecond Sort; which has -large 


Tufts of fcarlet Flowers, which are 


produced at the Extremity of the 


Branches, after the fame manner as 


the Oleander or Rofe-bay; but thefe 
Flowers are much larger, and of a | 
much finer Colour. ™E 
A {mall Piece of Wood of this 7 
Tree, being put on a Pan of lighted 
Coals, will fend forth a moft agree- —— 
able Odour, which will perfume a — 
whole Houfe. ~ 
COREOPSIS. 


This Genus of Plants was con- e 


flituted by Dr. Linnzus, Profeffor of 
Botany at Up/al in Sweden; who 
gave this Name to it, on account of 
the Seeds of this Plant being like a 
Tick, We have no proper Engi 
Name 


_ ryland, and Virginia. 


| CO 
Name for this Genus; but as the 
Flowers of thefe Plants have Rays 
like the Sunflower, to which they 
are nearly allied, we may diftinguifh 
it by the Title of Tick-feeded Sun- 


. flower. © 


The Charaéers are ; 

The Flower is included in a double 
Empalement; the outer is compofed 
commonly of eight narrow Leaves, and 
the inner of the fame Number; but 
broader and coloured: the Flowers 
a@re radiated, the Rays being Female; 
and the Dife is compofed of Herma- 
phrodite Flowers; which are tubu- 
lous, and indented at their Brim: thefe 
have each a compreffed horned Pointal, 
attended by five flender Stamina ; 
but the Female Flowers, which are 
abortive, have none: thefe Herma- 
phrodite Flowers have each a fingle 
compreffed bordered Seed, which has 
éwo Horns at the Point. 

The Species are ; 

1. Corzopsis foliis ferratis. Flor. 
Leyd. Tick-feeded Sunflowér, with 
fawed Leaves. igs 

z. Coreopsis fokis linearibus 
integerrimis, caule ereGo. Flor. Virg. 
Tick-feeded Sunflower, with narrow 
whole Leaves, and an upright Stalk. 

3. Coreopsis foliis integerrimis. 
Flor. Leyd. Whole-leav’d tick-feeded 
Sunflower. 

Thefe Plants are Natives of 4me- 
vica: the firft and fecond Sorts are 
found wild in many Parts of North- 
America, {pecially the firft, which is 
very common in New-England, Ma- 
This Sort 
hath perennial Roots, and annual 
Stalks, which decay every Autumn ; 
and in the Spring the Roots fend 


‘forth many Stalks, which grow to 


the Height of eight or ten Feet, and 
branch out at the Top; where are 
produe’d Branches of fmall Sun- 
flowers, each having a dark-purple 
Middle. ‘This was called by Dr. 


‘in Wildernefs-quarters, to fill ug 
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Tournefort, Corona Jolis altifima, 


alato caule; i.e. The talleft Sun- 


flower, with winged Stalks. This — 
may be propagated plentifully by — 


parting the Roots in O4ober, when 
the Stalks begin to decay ; and if 
they are planted in a good moift 
Soil, they will grow very tall, and 
produce a great Number of Flowers; 
but it is too rambling to be admitted 
into {mall Gardens, therefore is onl 
proper for large Borders, or to plant 
Vacancies. This flowers in 4uguft. 
The fecond Sort is a Plant of 
humbler Growth, feldom rifin 
above two Feet high: the Stalks 
grow erect, and the Leaves are very 
long, narrow, intire, and rough: 


the Flowers are produced at the Ex-— 
tremity of the Shoots, which are of © 


a fine yellow Colour, having a dark- 
purple Middle; and thefe are of 
long Duration. ‘The Plants com- 
monly begin to flower the Middle of 
Fuly, and continue till ‘O&ober ; 
and if the Seafon proves favourable, 
fome Flowers will continue till No- 
vember; which makes it merit a 
Place in every good Garden. The 
Seeds of this Sort have been fre- 
quently fent to Exgland from Mary- 


land, where the Plants grow wild; 


but thefe feem to be biennial Plants 
with us, their Roots having as yet 
continued but two Years with us ; 
nor do they perfec their Seeds in 
Exgland; fo that at prefent the Plants 
are very rare in the Exg/i/h Gardens: 


but as it is an hardy Plant, we may ~ ; { 


hope to reconcile it to our Climate, 
and find a Method to increafe it. 

' The third Sort is an annual Plant: 
the Seeds of this were brought from 


Carolina by Mr. Catefy, in the Year — 


1726. This muft be fown on a 
gentle Hot-bed in the Spring; and 


“be 


4 


a 
when the PJants are fit to tranfplant, 


they fhould be each planted intoa 
feparate 


f  €o 
feparate {mall Pot, and plunged into 
‘a freth Hot-bed to bring them for- 
ward; and in Jane they fhould be 
inured by degrees to the open Air, 
and afterward fome of them may be 
fhaken out of the Pots, and planted 
in a warm Border; where, if the 
_ Seafon is good, they will flower in 
_ the Middle of Fu/y, and ripen their 
Seeds the Beginning of September. 
_ CORIANDRUM, Coriander. 
' The CharaGers are; 
ath a fibrofe annual Root: the 
wer Leaves are broad, but the 


Leaves are deeply cut into fine 
: the Petals of the Flower 


rical, iad 04 a ‘Spherical, Seeds. 

' The Species are ; 

1. CoRIANDRUM majus. 

Greater Coriander. 
| 2. Cor1tanpRuM minus, teficula- 
| tum. C.B. Smaller tefticulated Co- 
| riander. 

3, CORIANDRUM hives fati- 
| diffimum. C. B. 

The firft of thefe Species is the 
moft common Kind, which is cul- 
| tivated in the European Gardens and 
| Fields for the Seeds, which are us’d 
in Medicine. The fecond Sort is 
lefs common than the firft, and is 
| feldom found but in Botanic Gar- 
| dens in thefe Parts of Europe. The 
third Sort, as mentioned in Ca/par 
| Bauhin’s Pinax, and cited by, the 
| learned Boerhaave, in his Catalogue 
| of the Leyden Garden, is fo like the 

firft, that I could find no Difference 
between them when compared toge- 
_ ther, tho’ I received the Seeds of 
| this Kind from the Leyden Garden. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by 
fowing their Seeds early in the Spring, 
‘in an open Situation, in a Bed of 
good frefh Earth; and when the 
Plants are come up, they fhould be 
hoed out Pen four Inches Di- 


C. B. 
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ftance every Way, clearing them from 


Weeds; by which’Management thefe _ 


Plants will grow ftrong, and produce 
a greater Quantity of good Seeds, 
The firft Sort was formerly culti- 
vated in Gardens as a Sallad-herb. 

CORIARIA, Myrtle-leav’d Su- 
mach, wulgo. 

The Chara@ters are; 

It is Male and Female in di i erent 
Plants: the Male Flowers hawe @ 
fve-leav'd Empalement: the Flower 
has five Leaves, which are joined ta 
the Empalement: thefe have ten 
Slender Stamina: the Female Flowers 
have the like Empalement, and the 
Jame Number of Petals: and in the . 
‘Centre are placed five Pointals, whieh 
turn to a Berry, inclofing frve kidney= 
JSeaped Seeds. 

The Sgecies are ; 

1. Cortaria vulgaris mas. Nifol. 
AG. as, Male Myrtle-leav’d Su- 
mache - 

4. Gori RIA vulgaris famina. 
Line Hoff \Clif. Female Myrtle-— 
leav’d’ Sumach. 3 

The Sort with Male Flowers is the 
moft common in Exg/end, the other 
being very rarely feen in any of the 
Gardens. Thefe grow wild in great 
Plenty about Montpelier in France, 
where it is ufed for Tanning of Lea- 
ther; and, from this Ufe, has been ~ 
titled by the Botanilts, Rhus coriario- 
rum; i.e. Tanners Sumach. 

Thefe Shrubs feldom grow more. 
than three or four Feet high; and 
as they creep at the Root, they fend 
forth many Stems, whereby they 
form a Thicket ; fo may be planted 
to fill up Vacancies in Wildernefs- 
quarters; but they are improper for 
{mall Gardaix where they will take 
up:too much room: -and as there is 
no great Beauty in the Flowers, they 
are only admitted for Variety. 

Itis ftrange that Monfieur A¥/ol, - 
who lived upon the Place where 

thefe 


aie grew in plenty, and who con- 
ituted this Genus, in the Memoirs 
of the Academy at Paris, has taken 
no Notice of their being Male and 
Female in different Plants. 

It may be propagated plentifully 
from the Suckers, which are pro- 
duced from the creeping Roots in 
great Abundance: thefe fhould be 
taken off in March, and planted into 


Bey Nurfery, to form good Roots ; 


~ 


where they may continue one or two 
Years, and then muft be removed 
to the Places where they are to re- 
main. 

This Plant delights in a loamy 
Soil, ‘which is not too ftiff; and 
fhould be placed where it may have 
Shelter from the North and Eaft 
Winds; where it will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well, and will flower better than if 
it is preferved i in Pots, and fheltered 
in the Winter, as hath been by fome 
prattifed. 

CORINDUM, Heart-peas. 

The Charaders are; . 

Tt hath a trailing Stalk, emitting 
Clafpers, whereby it fafrens itfelf to 
evhatever Plant it flands near: the 
Calyx, cr Flower-cup, confifs of 
three Leaves: the Flowers confift of 
eight Leaves, and are of an anomalous 
Figure: the Ovary becomes a Fruit 
ewhich is ike a Bladder, and divided 
into three Cells 3 in which are con- 
tained round Sceds, in form of Peas, 
of a black Colour ; having the Figure 
of an Heart of a white Colour upon 
each, 

The Species are ; 
Corinpoum folio ampliri, 
frudiu majore. Tourn. Weart-pea 


with large Leaves and Fruit. 


2. Corinnum folio DY frudu 
sninore. Tourn, Weart-pea with {mall 
Leaves and Fruit; called by the In- 
habitants of the We oft-ludics, Wild 
Parfley. * 


3- Corinpum folio amplifima, 
Srudiu minore. THeart-pea with very — 
large Leaves, and fmall Fruit. 

Thefe Plants are very common in 
Famaica, Barbados, and mot of the 
other warm Iflands in the Wef-In- 
dies; where their Seeds are f{eattered, 
and become Weeds all over the 
Country. 

They may be cultivated in Eng- 
land, by fowing their Seeds on an — 


' Hot-bed in March; and when t 


Plants come up, they muft be tranf 
planted into a frefh Hot-bed, wher 
they may remain until the Middle 
May; at which time they may b 
tranfplanted into Pots or Borders, 
and expofed to the open Air. Thefe 
Plants will require Sticks to fupport | 
them: otherwife their Branches will 
trail upon the Ground, and be apt 
to rot, efpecially in a wet Seafon. 
There is no great Beauty in this — 
Plant; it is chiefly preferved as a 
Rarity in the Gardens of the Cu- oy 
rious, It produces its Flowers in ‘. 
June, and the Seeds are perfected i in 
Auguft.” 
CORIS. We have no Ezgli an 
Name for this Plant. sy 
_ The Chara&ers are ; : 
It hath a monopetalous perfonated i 
Flower, whofe hinder Part is tubulous, Re 
but the fee Part ts foaped like a Fan: *, 
Srom the Flower- “cup rifes the Pointal, . ve 
fixed like a Nail in the hinder Part FY 
of the Flower ; which afterward be- a 
comes a globular Fruit, divided into 
feweral Parts, containing round fo re 
Seeds, which are incloféd by the CalyX.- 
The Species are ; Bi 
1. Corts caerulea maritima, 
C.B.P. Maritime blue Coris. 


zi Con maritima, Legis rub a) 


ra Flower! 
. Corts maritina, flore® wibés 
A. R. Monf. Maritime Coris, with — 


Thele. 


a white Flower. 


i 
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+ Thefe Plants grow wild about 
Montpelier, and in moft Places in the 
‘South of France; they feldom grow 
above fix Inches high, and fpread 

- mear the Surface of the Ground like 
Heath; andin Fuxe, when they are 
full of Flowers, they make a very 
pretty Appearance. 

They may be propagated by fow- 
ing their Seeds in the Spring, on a 
Bed of frefh Earth; and when the 

Plants are about an Inch high, they 

ould be tranfplanted, fome of them 

ito Pots filled with frefh light Earth, 
hat they may be fheltered in \\ in- 
ter; and the others into a warm 

Border, where they will endure the 

Cold of our ordinary Winters very 

well; but in fevere Froft they are 

“generally deftroyed: for which Rea- 

_ fon, it will be proper to have fome 

| Plants of each Sort in Pots, which 

may be put under a common [Hot- 
bed-frame in Winter, where they 
may be covered in frofty Weather: 
but when it is mild, they fhould have 
| a great Share of free Air. Thefe 

Plants rarely produce ripe Seeds in 

| England; therefore it will be proper 

| to increafe them from Slips and Cut- 

‘tings; which will take Root, if 

planted in Auguff on a very gentle 

Hot-bed, and fhaded from the Sun, 

and duly watered. 

CORISPERMUM, Tick-feed. 

The Chara@ers are; 

| ~ The » # hath no Petals: the 

Empale s of two Leaves, which 

are equal and compreffed: in the 

Centre is one long recurved Stamen, 

and around compreffed Pointal, which 

| afterward turns to a fiat Veffel, have- 


oblong Seed, foaped like a Tick. 


. The Speézes are ; 
| 1. CorigSpermum folits alternis. 
\Lin. Hort Chiff. Tick - feed with 


Leaves growing alternate. 
a Vy 18) LG. . 


ing two Cells, each containing one. 
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2. CorisPERMUM foliis oppofitis. 
Lin, Hort. Clif. Starry Ducks- 
meat. . 
The firft Sort grows in Tartary, 
where there are fome other Varieties 
of this Genus. The fecond is com= 


mon upon Standing-waters, and in 


low marfhy Grounds, where the 
Waters ftand in Winter in divers 
Parts of Exg/and. 

Thefe Plants are preferved in Bo- 
tanic Gardens for the fake of Variety; 
but they have no Beauty ; fo are fel- 
dom cultivated in other Gardens, 

The firft Sort is an annual Plant, 
which if fuffered to fcatter its Seeds, 
the Ground will be plentifully ftock’d 
with the Plants ; which will require 
no other Care, but-to prevent the 
Weeds from over-growing them. 

The fecond will not grow but 
in marfhy Places, where there is 
Standing-water ; over the Surface of 
which this Plant will foon extend, 
when once it is eftablifhed. . 
' As we had no Engl Name to 
this Genus, I have given it this of 
Tick-feed; which correfponds with 
the Latin Name. 

CORK-TREE. Vide Stuber. * 

CORN-FLAG. Vide Gladiolus: 

CORN-MARIGOLD. Fide 


Chryfanthemum. 
CORN-SALLAD. Vide Vale- 
rianella. 
CORNUS, The Cornelian 
Cherry. 


' The Charafers are ; 

The Calyx, or Flower-cup, confifts 
of four [mall rigid Leaves, which are 
expanded in form of a Crofs: from the 
Centre of which are produced many 
Jmall yellowifh Flowers, each cons 
fijiing of four Leaves, which are dif 
pofed almaft in form of an Umbrella: 


- thefe Flowers are fucceeded by Fruit, 


which are oblong, or of a cylindrical 
Form, fomewhat like an Olive, con- 
: taining 


Sa pera 


taining an hard Stone, which is di- 
vided into. two Cells, cach containing 


a fingle Seed. 
The Species are ; 

1. Cornus hortenfis mas. C. B. 
The Cornelian Cherry, or Male 
Cornel-tree. 

2. Cornus femina. C.B. The 
Dogberry, or Gatter-tree: 

3. Cornus femina, foliis varic- 
gatis. H.L. The firiped Dogberry- 
tree. 


4. Cornus femina laurifolia, 


Sruciu nigro caeruleo, officulo compreffo, 


Vi irginiana. Pluk. Alm, The V ir- 
ginian Dogberry-tree. 

! 5. Cornus femina Virginiana, 
folio anguftiore. WNarrow-leav’d Fe- 
male Dogwood of V7rginia. 

6. Coarus famina, candidiffimis 
Solis, Americana. Pluk. Alm, Fe- 
male Dogwood of America, with 
very white Leaves, commonly called 
Swamp Dogwood. 

7. Cornus Americana, floribus 
anter’ folia fparfis. Pluk. Phyt. 
Jab.11, f.2. American Dogwood, 
with Flowers growing between the 
Leaves. 

8. Cornus pumila herbacea Cha- 
mapericlymenum didta. Hort. Elth, 
Dwarf Honeyfuckle, vulga. 

The firft of thefe Trees is very 
common in the Exgii/ Gardens, be- 
ing propagated for its Fruit; which 
is by many People preferved to make 
Tarts: it is alfo ufed in Medicine as 
an Aftringent and Cooler. There 
is alfo an officinal Preparation of this 
Fruit, called Rod de Cornis. Of this 
there are two or three Varieties, 
which differ in the Colour of their 
Fruit: but that with the red Fruit 
is the moft common in Eng/and. 

As the Fruit of this Tree is not 
at prefent much efteem'd, the Nur- 
fery-men about Lozdn propagate 
this Tree as one of the Sorts which 
is commonly fold as a flowering 


Shrub ; and is by fome People va-* 
lued, for coming fo early to flower; 
for if the Seafon is mild, the Flowers — 
will appear by the Beginning of Fe- 


bruary; and tho’ there is no great — 


Beauty in them, yet, as they are — 


generally produced in’ plenty, at a — 


Seafon when few other Flowers ap- ‘ 
pear, a few Plants of them may be © 
admitted for Variety. The Fruit 
of this Tree is feldom ripe before | 


September: the Tree will grow eighs) 
teen or twenty Feet high, and. make 
a large Head. * 
The fecond Sort is very common 
in the Hedges in divers Parts of 
England, and is feldom preferved in 
Gardens. The Fruit of this Plant” 


is often brought into the Markets, © 


and fold for Buckthorn - berries ; 
from which it may be eafily diftin- | 


guifhed, if the Berties are opened 
to obferve how many Stones there ~ 


are in each; which in this Fruit | 
is but one, but in the Buckthorn” 
four ; and they may be eafily diftin- | 


guifhed by rubbing the Juice of the 7 


Berries on Paper ; that of the Buck- 


thorn will ftain the Paper green, ~ 
whereas the Juice of this ftains i¢ 7 
this Tree is called Virgay 


purple: 
Sanguinea, from the young Shoots” 
being of a fine red Colour. There” 
is a Variety of this Tree with varie- 
gated Leaves, which is preferved” 
in the Nugisaiess but is not much — 
efteemed. 

The fourth Sort is an American, 
from whence the Seeds have been 
brought to England; this is found” 
in all the Northern Parts of Anericagy 
as are alfo the fifth and fixth Sorts, 
being Natives of the Woods in Vir: 
ginia, New-England, Maryland, and 
Carolina: thefe are all of them very 7 


hardy, and thrive ‘well in the open’ 
Air in England; fo are cultivated) 
by the Nurfery-men near London, ‘+ 
add to the veer of their hardy” 
‘Lreess 


{ 


So) on 
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Trees: thefe grow to the fame - 
- Height with our common Female 
Dogberry, and make a much better 
Appearance: the Shoots of the fixth 
Sort are of a beautiful, red Colour 
in Winter; and in Summer the 
Leaves being large, and white, and 
the Bunches of white Flowers grow- 
= ing at the Extremity of every Branch, 
renders this Shrub valuable; and in 
Autumn, when the large Bunches of 
blue Berries are ripe, they make a 
af fine Appearance. 
The eighth Sort grows upon Che- 
» wviot' Hills in Northumberland, and 
_. alfo upon the 4/s, and other moun- 
tainous Places in the Northern Coun- 
tries; but this is very difficult to 
pfeferve in Gardens : the only Me- 
thoed is, to remove the Plants from 
the Places of their natural Growth, 
with good Balls of Earth to their 
‘Roots, and plant them in a moiit 
_fhady Situation, where they are not 
annoyed by the Roots of other Plants: 
in fuch a Situation they may be pre- 
ferved two or three Years; but it 
» will rarely happen that they will 
continue longer, 

_All the Sorts of Dogwood may 
be propagated by their Seeds, which, 
if fownin the Autumn foon after 
they are ripe, will moft of them 
come up the following Spring; but 
if the Seeds are not fown in Autumn, 
they will lie a Year in the Ground 
before the Plants will appear; and 
when the Year proves dry, they will 
fometimes remain two Years in the 
Ground ; therefore the Place fhould 
not be difturbed, where thefe Seeds 
are fown, under two Years, if the 
Plants fhould not come up fooner: 

_ when the Plants are come up, they 
fhould be duly watered in dry Wea- 
ther, and kept clean from Weeds; 
and the Autumn following, they 
may be removed, and planted in 


Beds in the Nurfery, where they 


which are for the moft part kidney- 


>, Hie pa 
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may remain two Years; by which 7 
time they will be fit to tranfplant, — 
where they areto remain for good. __ 
They are alfo propagated by 
Suckers, and laying down of the 
Branches: moft of the Sorts produce 
plenty of Suckers, efpecially when — 
they are planted on a moift light — 
Soil, which may be taken off from 
the old Plants in Autumn, and plant- — 
ed into a Nurfery for a Year or two, 
and then may be tranfplanted into 


_ the Places where they aretoremains;) 


but thofe. Plants which are propae 
gated by Suckers, rarely have fo 
good Roots as thofe which are pro- 
pagated by Layers, and being much: 
more inclinable to fhoot out Suckers, 
whereby they will fill the Ground — 
round them with their Spawn, they 
are not near fo valuable as thofe 
Plants which areraifed from Layers. 

CORNUTIA [We have no Eng 
lif Name for this Plant. It is fo ~~ 
called from Cornutus, aPhyficianof 
Paris, who publifhed an Hiftory of 
Canada Plants]. 

The CharaGers are ; 

It hath a monopetalous perfonated 
Flower, whofe upper Lip flands ercG, y 
but the under Lip is divided into three 
Parts: from the Flower-cup arifes 
the Pointal, which is fixed like a 
Nail in the hinder Part of the Floaw- 
er, which afterwards becomes a fphe- 
rical fucculent Berry, including Seeds 
Jeoaped. 


\ 


There is but one Species of this 


Plant yet known; which is, 
CornuTia flore pyramidato carue 
leo, foliis incanis. Plum. Cornutia 
with a pyramidal Flower, and hoary 
Leaves. | ioe 
This Plant was firft difcovere 
by Father Plumier in America, who — 
gave itthe Name. It is found in- | 
plenty in-feveral of the Ilandsinthe © 
Weft-Indies, and at Campechy and 
| Bbhaz La 


,@ Vera Crux, from both which . 


laces I received the Seeds, which 


‘were colleéted by my late ingenious 
‘Friend Dr. William Houftoun, and 


afterward by Mr. Robert Millar, 
from the fame Country. It grows 
to the Height of ten or twelve Feet : 
the Branches grow ftraggling, and 
the Leaves are placed by Pairs op- 
pofite: the Flowers are produced in 
Spikes at the End of the Branches, 
which are of a fine blue Colour; 
thefe ufually appear in the Autumn, 
and fometimes will remain in Beau- 
ty for two Months or more. 


_ _ Itis propagated by Seeds, which 


fhould be foon early in the Spring 
on an Hot-bed; and~ when the 
Plants are come up, they fhould be 
tranfplanted each into a feparate 
halfpeny Pot filled with frefh light 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot- 


bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to 
Shade them until they have taken 
’ Root; after which time they fhould 
_ have frefh Air, in proportion to the 


Warmth of the Seafon, and they 
muft be frequently watered (for it 
naturally grows on f{wampy Soils). 
When the Plants have filled thefe 
Pots with their Roots, they fhould 
be fhifted into others of a larger 
Size, and plunged into the Hot-bed 
again, where they fhould be con- 
tinued till O&ober; when they muft 
be removed into the Bark-ftove, and 
plunged into the Tan; for other- 
wife it will be very difficult to pre- 
ferve them throughthe Winter. ‘The 
Stove in which thefe Plants are 
placed, fhould be kept to the tem- 
perate Heat marked on the Botanic 
Thermometers, which will agree 
better with them thana greater Heat. 
The third Year from Seeds thefe 
Plants will flower, when they make 
a fine Appearance in the Stove ; but 
they never perfect their Seeds in 
England, 
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They may be alfo propagated by 
Cuttings, which, if planted into Pots 
filled with frefh Earth, and plunged 
into a Bark-bed, obferving to fhade 
and water them, will take Root, and 
muft be afterwards treated as the 
Seedling-plants. _ 

CORONAIMPERIALIS, 
Crown Imperial. 

The Charaders are’; 

The Flowers confift of fix Leaves, 
arebell-/oaped, and hang downwards 5 
thefe are ranged, as it were, into a 
Crown; above which appears a great 


_Bufh of Leaves: the Pointal of the — 


Flower becomes an oblong Fruit, which 
ts uinged, and divided into three 
Cells, which are filled with fiat Seeds: 
to which may be added, It hath a 


coated Root, which is furnifhed with 


Fibres at the Bottom. 
The Species are ; 

1. Corona ImPerRiatis. 
The common Crown Imperial. 

z. Corona ImperRIALis major. 
Tourn, ‘Lhe greater Crown Impe- 
rial, 2 

3. Corona Imperiatis flore 
pleno. Tourn, 
a double Flower. ‘ 

4. Corona Imperiaris duplic? 
corona. Tourn. Crown Imperial with 
a double Crown. 


Dod, 


5. Corona Imperiatis ¢riplici | 
corona. H,L. Crown Imperial with ~ 


a triple Crown. 


6. Corona IMPeERIaALis mylti- — 


Crown Imperial with | 


iy 


Jlora, latogue caule. Tourn. Crown — 


Imperial with many Flowers, and _ 


flat Stalks. 


. 
q 


7. Corona Imperiaris folio 
vario. Tourn. Strip’d-leav’d Crown — 


Imperial, 


8. Corona ImPERIALIs foliavas 4 


rio ex viridi F argentto. Boerb. Ind. 
Impe- | 


Silver ftrip’d-leav’d Crown 
rial. 


ia 
4 


9. Conon 


ro w.. 

9g. Corowa Impsrtatis frore pul- 
thre Luteo. Tourn. Crown Imperial 
with a beautiful yellow Flower. — 

to. Corona ImpertiaLis flore 
Luteo pleno. Boerh. Ind. Crown Im- 
perial with a double yellow Flower. 

11. Corona Impeariauis fore 
luteo firiato. Tourn. Crown Impe- 
rial with a yellow-ftrip’d Flower. 

12. Corona ImPERIALIS ramo- 
fa. Tourn. 
perial. 

There are fome other Varieties of 
this Flower, which are preferved in 
_ the Gardens of curious Florifts ; but 


Branched Crown Im- 


as they are only Variations which’ 


are accidental, from Seeds of the 
fame Plants, their Numbers may be 
increafed, like many other bulbous 
- Plants, by fuch as are curious in 
faving and fowing Seeds of the dif- 
ferent Varieties. 

The manner of propagating this 
Plant from Seeds being the fame 
with the Tulip, I fhall refer the 
Reader to that Article for the par- 
ticular Direétions, and fhall proceed 
‘to the Method of cultivating their 
Roots already obtained, fo as to 
have fair large Flowers. 

The beft Seafon for tranfplanting 
their Rootsis in Fuly or Augu/?, be- 
fore they pufh forth frefh Fibres; 
after which time, it is not fo fafe to 
remove them: or they may be taken 
up in Zune, when their green Leaves 
are quite decay’d; and may be 
kept out of the Ground until dugu/, 


_” at which time they fhould be planted 


in Beds or Borders of good frefh 
Earth, burying a little rotten Dung 
in the. Bottom, that the Fibres may 
ftrike into it ; but be fure not to let 
it -be near the Bulb; for it is apt to 
rot whenever this happens. 

If they are planted in open Beds 
or Borders of a Pleafure-garden, they 
fhould be placed exactly in the Mid- 
die; for they will rife to be three 


the Side ofa Border, where fhould 


tall, and the Spring-feafon being 
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Feet high or more in a good Soils | 
and fo would be improper to ftandon =, 


be planted Flowers of lower Growth. 
In planting of thefe Roots, after 
the Border is marked out, and the 
Diftances fixed between each Root — 
(which fhould be eight or ten Feet 
or more, according to the Size of © 
the Garden, and the Number of 
Roots to be planted), you fhould 
open an Hole with a {mall Spade 
about fix Inches deep, into which 
you fhould place your Root, ob- 
ferving to fet the Crown uppermoft; 
and then with your Hand 4ill in the 
Earth round the Root, breaking the 
Clods, and removing all large Stones 
from about it, and afterwards level 
the Ground with your Spade, and 
rake the Border over, after the riths 
Whole is finifhed. Your Roots be-. 7 


tf 
Ly 


i} 
uy . 
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ing thus planted, will require no- ' 
farther Care, as being very hardy ; i’ 
the Frofivnever injures them: butif 
the Ground is too wet in Winter, ti 
they will be apt to rot; therefore,” Vt 
in fuch Cafes, the Borders fhould 2 | 
be rdifed a Foot or more above the 
Level of the Ground. In February © 
their Buds will appear above-ground ; 
and if the Weather be mild, they i 
will advance m Height very faft, 
and in March they will produce their e) 
Flowers: but as their Stems grow | a4 


commonly windy, it will be very 
proper to fupport them with Sticks, 
to prevent their being broken down: 
nor fhould the Flowers of this Plant 
be gathered when blown; for it 
greatly weakens their Roots; fo 
that they do not afford anIncreafe 
of Bulbs, and many timesare two 
or three Years before they flower 
again, 1S 
Thefe Roots fhould be tranfplant- 
ed every third Year, by which time . 
they will have furnithed fome OF | i ¢ ! 
Bb 3 fets 
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an bf tonGderabte Strength, which 
muft be taken from the old Roots ; 
and fuch of them as are large enough 
to produce Flowers, may be planted 
tn Borders with the old Roots; but 
the {mall ones fhould be planted in 


t - a Nurfery-bed, where they may re- 


main till they have Strength enough 
to flower; but if you remove the 


blowing Roots oftener, they will 


not flower fo ftrong, nor will their 
Increafe be near fo great. 

This Plant .deferves a Place in the 
moft curious Flower-gardens, for the 


_ Earlinefs of its Flowering; being 


the firft Plant of large Growth, that 


we have flowers, and fo confequent- 


~ Ty garnifhes the Crowns of Borders, 


i 


at a Seafon ' when there are no other 
Flowers in the fame Lineappearing ; 
and fo begins that Order of Flower- 


ing, which fhould be fucceeded by 


other Flowers of the like Growth, 
thro’ the greateft Part of the Seafon. 
Their Seeds are ripe about the Be- 
ginning of Fune, and-fhould be fown 
in Fuly.. For the Manner of per- 
forming it, fee Tulipa. 

-CORONA SOLIS. Vide Heli- 
anthus. 

CORONILLA, Jointed-podded 
Colutea. 

The Charaers are; 

Tt bath Leaves like thofe of the 
Scorpion fena: the Flowers are papi- 
hionaccous: the Pods are full of Joints, 
having one oblong felling Sced in 
each Division. 

The Species are 5 
1. CoroniuLa argentea Cretica. 


— Tourn. Silver-leav’d jointed-podded 


Colutea of Candia, 
2. CoRONILLA maritima, glauco 
alio. Tourn. Maritime jointed-pod- 
ded Colutea, ‘with a fea-green Leaf. 
3. Coroniiia herbacea, flore va- 
vio. Tourn. Herbaceous jointed-pod- 
ded Colutea,-with a variable Flower. 
4. CoroniLia Cretica berbacca, 


nearly alike in all retpects, as far as 


Cro 


flore parvo purpurafcente. Tourz. 
Candia herbaceous jointed-podded 
Colutea, with a {ma'l purplith Flower. 

5. Coroniiia Zeylunica argentea 
tota. Boerb. Ind. Silver jointed-pod- 
ded Colutea of Ceylon. 

6. Coronitta minima. Tourn. 
The leaft. jointed-podded Colutea. 

7. Coronitta filiquis S femini- 
bus craffisribus. Tourn. Jointed-pod- 
ded Colutea, with thick Pods and 
Seeds. . 

8. CoronitLa Americana fcan- 
dins pentaphylla. Plum. Five-leav’d 
American jointed - podded oe 
with climbing-Stalks. 

The firft and fecond Biisieg orow 
with us to be fmall Shrubs, about 
three or four Feet high; and are fo 


I have been able to examine them, 
that I could readily pronounce them 
the fame, were itnot that they have 
been by fo many eminent Botanifts 
diftinguiflied for two abfolutely dif- 
ferent Plants; which if there are two 
fuch, I hate as yet feen’ but one of 
them: I have indeed received Seeds 
of the two Sorts from different Per- 
fons abroad ; but when they came 
up, they proved the fame, and this 
more than once; which caufes me 
to fufpect they are not different; for 
at different Seafons of the Year the 
fame Plant appears different as to the 
Colour of its Leaves; which might 
at firftlead a Perfon into the Miftake; 
and this has been followed by all 
that have fince written thereof. 
This Plant is propagated by fow- 
ing the Seeds in the Spring, either — 
upon a gentle Hot-bed, or on a © 
warm Border of frefh light Earth; 
and when the Plants are come up 
about two Inches high, they fhould 
be tranfplanted either into Potsy-er 7 
in a Bed of good rich Earth,’ at— 
about four or five Inches Diftance | 
every Way, where they may remain 
until 


— 
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until they have obtained Strength 
enough to plant out for good, which 
fhould be either into Pots filled with 
‘good frefh Earth, or in a warm-fiiu- 
ated Border ; in which, if the Win- 
ter is not too fevere, they will abide 
very well, and in the Spring follow- 
ing will produce large Quantities of 
yellow Flowers of a ftrong {weet 
Smell ; which will be fucceeded by 
long flender-jointed Pods in great 
Plenty, in which are contained the 
Seeds: | 

The third Sprt dies down every 
Winter, but rifes again the fucceed- 
ing Spring, and produces large trail- 
ing Branches, which are furnifhed 
with great Numbers of variable-co- 
Jour'd Flowers, which grow in 
Bunches; thefe are fometimes fuc- 
ceeded by fmall-jointed Pods, con- 
taining many oblong Seeds: but the 

Root creeps ‘Very far under ground, 
by which the Plant increafes greatly; 
which, when permitted to remain 
unremoved for two or three Years, 
will fpredd and overbear whatever 
_ Plants grow near it; for which Rea- 
fon the Roots fhould be confin’d ; and 
it fhould be planted at a Diftance 
from any other Plants: it will grow 
in almof any Soil and Situation, 
but thrives beft in a warm funny 
Expofure, in which the Flowers will 
alfo be much fairer, and in greater 
Quantities. 

The fourth Sort is annual, and 
muft be fown every Spring in an 
open Bed or Border of good light 
Earth, in the Places where it is to 
remain; for it doth not very well 
bear removing ‘Thisis a Plant of 


little Beauty, “and is only preferved , 


in curious Gardens of Plants. 

The fifth Sort is very tender, be- 
ing a Native of Cey/on: this mult be 
fown on an Hot-bed early in the 
Spring ; and when the Plants are 


come up, they muft be tran‘planted | 
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into {mall Pots filled with light fandy - rs 
Earth, and plunged into a frefh Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark ; obferving to. 
give them frequent gentle Water- 
ings; and as the Weather is hot or 


cold, fo they muft have more or, lefs a 


Air in proportion thereto, by raifing 
up the Glafles in the middle of the, 5 
Day ; butin the Nights the Glafles_ 
fhould be covered with Mats. 

And when the Plants have grown 
fo asto fill the Pots with their Roots, 
they mutt be carefully fhaken out of 
them, preferving the Earth to their 
Roots; and put them into Pots a 


Size bigger, filling upthe Pot with 


the fame light frefh fandy Earth .as 

before; then plunge the Pots again 

into the Hot-bed, and manage them 

as before. Inthe Winter they muit: 
be placed in a warm Bark-ftove 
among Plants of the tendereft Clafs, 

obferving to refrefh them frequently 

with Water: but never give therm 

too much ata time. In this Ma- | 
nagement I have had this Plant fuc- 
ceed very well for two or three 
Years; but I have not as yet feen it 
flower in England, tho’ there are 
Plants of this Kind in three or four 
Gardens, which are twa or three 
Years old. 


The fixth Sort is a very fmall 


Plant, and hath very little Beauty in 
it; this is preferved by the Curious 
in Botany, but is feldom found in 


Gardens of Pleafure, where few 9 | 
Plants are admitted that are not ei- | 


ther beautiful or rare; it is propa-— 
gated by fowing the Seeds in the 
Spring, on a Bed of frefh light Earth, 
in a warm Pofition: and when the 
Plants are come up, they muft be 


either tranfplanted into Pots filled ~~ 
with the fame frefh Earth, or into 


warm Borders undera South or Weft 
Wall; for they are fubje&t to be 
Piedad by fevere Frofts : and 
therefore i which are planted in 

Bb 4 . _ Pots 
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Pots fhould be fheltered during the 
Winter-feafon under acommon Hot- 
bed-frame, taking off the Glafles in 
mild Weather, that they may enjoy 
as much of the free open Air as pof- 


fible; and in the Spring, after the. 


Cold is paft, they may be fhaken 
out of the Pots, and pjanted in a 
warm Border, where they will flow- 
er, and produce ripe Seeds the fuc- 
ceeding Summer. 

The feventh Sort grows to the 
Height of two or three Feet, and 
branches out on every Side, fo as to 
form aregular Shrub. This may be 
propagated by Seeds, which fhould 
be fown on a moderate Hot-bed in 
the Spring; and, when the Plants 
are about two Inches high, they 
Should be carefully tranfplanted into 
{mall Pots filled with frefh light 
Earth, and plunged into a very mo- 


derate Hot-bed, being careful to 
fcreen them from the Sun until they 
_ havetaken new Root; after which 


time they muft have a large Share 
of frefh Air, otherwife they will 
draw up very weak; they mutt alfo 
be frequently watered in warm 
Weather. When thefe Plants have 
acquired Strength, they fhould be 
inured to bear the open Air by de- 
eas for in Summer they. fhould 

e taken out of the Hot-bed, and 
fome of them may be planted in 
warm Borders; but it will be pro- 
per to keep fome in Pots, that they 
may be fheltered in Winter; for in 
fevere Froft thofe in the Borders will 
be in Danger of fuffering thereby. 
'Thefe Plants produce their Flowers 
in the Spring, when they make an 
agreeable Appearance, and in Augu/? 
they perfect their Seeds: this Sort 
greatly refembles the firft. 

The eighth Sort was difcovered 
by Father Plumier in America. I re- 
ceived the Seeds of this Plant from 
Carthagena, which weft fent me by 


- 


my late ingenious Friend Dr. Wil- 
liam Houjftoun. "This Plant is pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which fhould be © 
fown early in the Spring on a _mo- — 
derate Hot-bed ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they fhould be each 
tranfplanted into an Halfpeny Pot — 
filled with frefh rich Earth, 
plunged into an Hot-bed of ‘Tanners 
Bark, obferving to fhade them un- 
til they have taken Root; after — 
which time they fhould have Air © 
and Water in proportion to the © 
Warmth of the Seafon; and when 


. they have filled thefe Pots with their 


Roots, they fhould be fhifted into 
Pots of a larger Size, and plunged 
into the Hot-bed again, where they 
muft remain until Autumn, when 
they fhould be removed into the 
Stove, and plunged into the Tan. . 
Thefe Plants muft be coniftantly kept 
in the Bark flove, and placed among 
Plants which require a moderate 
Heat; where they will thrive and 
flower, and fhould be fupported by 
tall Sticks, round which they will 7 
twine as,Hops do; fo that-they muft — 
not be fuffered to twift round other ~ 
Plants,’ left they overbear and fpoil 
them. Thefe are very proper Plants 
to place againfi an Efpalier on the 
back Part of the -Stove, among 
other climbing Plants, where they 
wil! make an agteeable Variety. 
This Sort will continue two or 
three Years, provided it be care- ~ 
fully managed, and will fometimes — 
produce ripe Seeds in this Country ; 
but it will be proper to lay down 
fome of the Shoots, either into the 
Tan, or Pots of frefh Earth piunged 
into the Tan, becaufe thefe will often — 
take Root, whereby a Supply of ~ 
young Plants may be obtained; ~ 
which is a fure Method to preferve ~ 
the Kind in this Country, where 
they do not always perfect their 
Seeds, 
co: 


and 
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~CORONOPUS, Bucks-horn 
Plaintain. “4 

The Charaéers are; , 

It agrees in Flower and Fruit with 
the Plantain, from which it differs 
in its Leaves, which are deeply cut 
in on the Edges; whereas the Leaves 
of Plantain are cither intire, or but 
flightly indented. 

The Species are ; 

1. Coronopus hortenfis. C. B. 

Garden Buck’s-horn Plantain or 
Harts-horn, vulgo. 
2. Coronorus Mafflienfs hir- 
futior latifolius. Tourn. Broad-leav’d 
hairy Bucks-horn Plantain of Mar- 
eilles. : 

3. Coronopus Neapolitanus te- 
nuifolius. Col. Natrow-leav’d Bucks- 
horn Plantain of Naples. 

4. Coronopus maritimus rofeus. 
Boce: Rar. Pl. Rofe-like Sea Bucks- 
horn Plantain. 

_ The firft of thefe Species, tho’ 
intitled a Garden-Plant, yet is found 
wild in moft Parts of England, and 
lis the very fame Plant which grows 
upon moft Commons, and barren 
i eaths, where, from the Poornefs 
lof the Soil, it appears to be very 


i, 4 
‘different from the Garden-kind, as 


being little more than a fourth Part 
fo large. But this Plant, when tran 
planted, or fown ina Garden by the 
other, grows to be full as large: nor 
can I fee any Difference between 
thefe, and that which grows upon 
the Sea-coafts; tho’ Ca/par Baulin, 
and many Botanilts after him, make 
them diftin& Species: but when they 
are cultivated together in the fame 
Soil, Iam fatished that no Perfon 
ican diftinguifh them; therefore I 
| ake no doubt of calling them all 
the fame Piant. 

| 


\ 


i} 


This Species was formerly culti- 


but at prefent is little regarded, and 
almo& wholly difufed: it may be 


ated in Gardens as a Sallad-herb;: 


co 
eafily cultivated by fowing the Seeds 
in the Spring upon any Soil, or in — 


any Situation, it being extremely 


hardy ; and, when it comes up, it 
may be thinned out, and fuffered to. 
remain for Ufe at about three or 
four Inches Diftance, where the | 
Leaves may be often cut for the — 
Purpofes above-mentioned, the 
Roots till putting forth freth Leaves; 
and, if it is not fuffered to feed, the 
Roots will remain two or three 
Years: but it feldom continues long 
after perfecting its Seeds. If the 
Seeds are fuffered to fall upon the 
Ground, there will bé a conftant 
Supply of Plants, without any fur- 
ther Care than clearing them from 
Weeds as they grow. 
Varieties are maintained in Botanic 
Gardens; but are feldom cultivated 
for Pleafure or Profit. 

CORTUSA [This Plant is fo 
called, from Cortu/us, a famous Bo- 
tanift, who firft brought it into Ufe], 
Bears-ear Sanicle. 

The Chara@ers are; 

It hath a perennial Root: the Leaves 
are roundifo, rough, and crenated on 
the Edges, like thofe of Ground ivy: 
the Cup of the Flower is mall, and 
divided into five Parts: the Flowers 
are fooped like a” Funnel, are cut at 
the Top into many Segments, and are 
difpofed in an Umbel:. the Fruit is 
roundi/b, terminating into a Point, 
and is clofely fixedin the Cup, in which — 
are containcd many Jmall angular 
Seeds. ) 

The Species are ; 

1. Cortusa foliis cordatis petiola- 
tis. Lin. Hort. Cif. Bears-ear 
Sanicle, or Cortufa of Matthiolus. 

z. Corrusa foltis ovatis feffilibus. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Rough-leav’d Bears- 
ear Sanicle, or Borage-leav’d Au- 
ricula. | 

The firft Sort.is a Native of the . 
Alps, and Mountains in Axfiria: this 

is 


The other — 


ft 
» | 
t 
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co 
is nearly akin to the Auricula ; but 
the Flowers are {maller, and of one 


~ plain Colour : this Plant is with Dif- 
ficulty preferved in Gardens, efpe- 


cially if it is planted in open Bor- 
ders, where the Sun in Summer is 
very apt to deftroy it; therefore the 
only Method by which I could ever 
preferve it, has been by planting the 
Plants.in Pots, and placing them in 
a fhady Situation, where they were 
duly watered in dry Weather: in 


this Place they conftantly remained . 


both Summer and Winter; for the 
Cold will not deftroy them : theEarth 
for this Plant fhould be light, and 
not too rich; for Dung is very in- 
jurious to it : as this very rarely pro- 
duces any Seeds in Exg/and, the only 
Method to propagate it is by parting 
the Roots in the fame manner as is 
practifed for Auricula’s: the beft 
time for this is about Michaelmas ; 
foon after which the Leaves decay. 
The fecond Sori is by Dr. Tourne- 
fort ranged with the Mulleins, un- 
der the Title of Verbafeum humile 
Alpinum, boraginis folio F fore; and 


it hath been long known in the Ezg- 


life Gardens, by the Name of Bo- 
rage-leav’d Auricula. This Plant 
was formerly nurfed up and placed 
in the Green-houfe in Winter, asa 
tender Plant, whereas it will bear 


. the greateft Cold of this Country, be- 


ing a Native of the Pyrcxean'Moun- 
tains ; fo requires the fame Culture 
as the firft Sort. | 

CORYLUS, The Hazel or Nut- 
tree. 

The Charca&ers are; 

Et hath Male Flowers, or Catkins, 
growing at remote Diftances from the 
Fruit on the fame Tree: the Nuts 
grow, for the moff part, in Clufters, 
and are clofely joined together at the 
Bottom, each being covercd with an 


sutward Hufk or Cup, which opens at 
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the Top; and when the Fruit is ri 
it falls out: the Leaves are reundif 
and intire, | 


wild Hazel-nut. 


minore, five vulgaris. 
{mall manured Hazel-nut. 


tundo maximo. C. B. The large Cob 
nut. a 


longo rubente. C.B. ‘The red File 
bert. 


rubente, pellicula,alba te&o. C., 
The white Filbert. . 


mozore angulofa. Pluk. Alm. 
‘Spanifa Nut. 


mon in many Woods in England, 
from whence the Fruit is gathered in 
plenty, and brought to the Londan 
Markets by the Country - people, 
This TYee is feldom planted in Gar. 
dens (except by Perfons*curious im 
Colleétions of Trees and Shrubs) : ii 
delights to grow on a moift ftrong 
Soil, and may be plentifully in= 
creas’'d by Suckers from the old 
Plants, or by laying down thei 
Branches, which, in one Year's time, 
will take fufficient Root for tranf- 
planting ; and thefe will be muel 
handfomer and better-rooted Plant 
than Suckers, and will greatly out 
grow them, efpecially while young. 


planted in Hedge-rows, in mot 
‘fhady Places in Gardens: but thi 
Fruit is much better, and in greate 
Quantities, when they have an ope 
free Air, and are not fufered eithe 
to grow too thick, cr be oy 
or crouded.with other Trees, 


ot aa 


The Spectes are ; 
1. Cory ius f/vefris.C.B. Th 


z. Cory us fativa, fruGy albo 
C. B, 


3. Corytus fativa, fru&u a 
4. Coryius fativa, frudu ob- 
§-CorvLus fativa, fruSucbhlon 
6. Corytus Hifpanica, frudta 


Large 
The firft of thefe Trees is com: 


The fecond and third Sorts ar 


¥ 
a 
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The fourth and fifth Sorts, viz. 
he red and white Filberts, are moftly 
fteemed for their Fruit being much 
eeter, and their Shells much ten- 
erer. 

The fixth Sort is annually brought 
om Spain in great Plenty, and jold 
London all the Whinter-feafon ; 
om which Nuts there have been 
any Trees raifed in the Englifb 
gardens ; but they feldom prove the 
ume with the Nuts fown. 

All thefe Sorts may be propagated 
fowing their Nuts in Feéruary; 


ood, fhould be kept in Sand ina 
noift Cellar, where the Vermin can- 
ot come at them to deftroy them ; 
or fhould the external Air be ex- 
uded from them, which would oc- 
afion. their growing mouldy. - 

The manner ‘of fowing the Seeds 
eing well known to every one, I 
eed not here mention it, efpecially 
nce it is not the fureft way to ob- 
ain the Sorts defired ; for they fel- 
om prove fo good as the Nuts 
hich were fown, or at leaft not one 
four of them will: and the Me- 


s being not only the fureft, but aifo 
oft expeditious, is what I would 
scommend to every.one,who would 
uitivate thefe Trees for thé fake of 
neir Fruits. 
COSTUS, Zedoary. 

The Charaders are ; 
The Flower is inclofed in a fingle 
lovering, and hath three Petals: it 
JSraped like a Lip-fiawer, the lower 
art being broad, long, and /pread 
pen at the Brim, where it is flightly 
ut into three Parts, the Upper-lip be- 
ig foort: from the Bottom of the 
ower arifes the Pointal, which af- 
rward becomes a roundifh Pod, hav- 
ig three Cells, which are full of tri- 
ngular Seeds. ; 
| We have but one Species of this 
senUs 3; Vix, 


hich, in order to preferve them — 


nod of propagating them by Lay- . 
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Costus oficinarum. Dale Phar. 

This Plant grows both in the Eaf 
and Weft - Indies, in fhady moik 
Places ; the Roots propagate under 
the Ground after the manner of Gin- | 
ger, or the Flower -de-luce: the 
Stalks feldom rife above three Feet 
high: thefe annually decay to the 
Root ; but as there is a conttant Suc- 
cefiionj of Stalks, the Plants are not 
long deftitute of them: the Flow- 
ers are produced on the Top of the 
Stalks,in a icaly oblong Head,wh'ch 
are white, and fhaped fomewhat like 
thofe of Ginger. 

This is a tender Plant ; fo muft be 
conitantly kept in the Bark-ftove: 
it may be eafily propagated by part- 
ing the Roots im the Spring of the 
Year; and if they are allowed room 
in the Pots for their Roots to {pread, 
and are duly watered, the Plants will 
thrive, and produce their Flowers 
in Winter, which is the Seafon of 
their Flowering: the Root of this 
Plant was formerly much ufed in 
Medicine, but of late it hath not 
been fo much efteemed. 

COTINUS, Venice Sumach. 

The Chara&ers are ; 

It hath round Leaves, with loag 
Footfialks: the Flowers are fmail, 
confifting of five Leaves, which ex- 
pand in foym of a Rofe 3 are difpofed 
in capillary Branches of very flender 
and fiiff Filaments or Hairs, which 
are widely diffufed after the mauner 
of Plumes, and fpring out of the top 
Branches: in the Centre of the Fluwer 
is fituated the Pointal, attended by 
Jive minute Stamina: the Psinxtal af- 
terward turns to an oval Berry, tHe 
clofing one triangular Seed. 

The Species are ; 
1. Corinus foliis obverfe ova- 


_ tis. Lin. Hort. Chiff. Venice Sumach, 


commonly called Coccygria. 

2. Corinus foliis obverfe corda- 
tis. Lin, Hort, Cliff. The Cocoa 
Plum, The 


eae 


The firft Sort is very common in 
the Narferies about London, where it 
is propagated to intermix with other 


flowering Shrubs: it ufually grows 


to the Height of eight or ten Feet ; 
the Branches grow very irregular and 
diffus’d ; but when it flowers, which 
it feldom does until it is pretty 
flrong, it makes a beautiful Figure, 
the Flowers growing, as it were, on 
large Plumes of Hair, which almoft 
cover the whole Shrub: it is very 
proper to plant among other Shrabs 
of the fame Growth, where it will 
make an agreeable Variety. 

This Plant is propagated by lay- 
ing down the tender Branches,which 
fhould have a little Slit made at one 
of the Joints that are laid in the 
Earth, as is practifed in laying Car- 
nations, which will greatly facilitate 
their Rooting. When they are fuf- 
ficiently rooted, which is commonly 
in one Year’s time, they may be 
tran{planted where they are to re- 
main ; for it feems not to bear re- 


_ moving well, efpeciaily when grown 


old; the Roots trailing far under- 


ground, which, when cut or broken, 


do not foon recover; and it feldom 
produces many Fibres near the 
Stem. 

The Wood of this Shrub 1s great- 
ly ufed in the Southern Parts of 
France, where it grows in. great 
Plenty, to dye their woollen Cloths 
of a yellow Colour, or Feuilemorte ; 
and the Tanners ufe the Leaves to 
prepare their Skins ; from whence it 
was called Cotimus Coriaria. 

The fecond Sort was brought from 
the Bahama Mlands by Mr. Carefoy ; 
it alfo grows in mott of the Iflands 
in the Weft-Indies: this fhoots up 
with many Stems, to the Height of 


eight or ten Feet, and forms a Sort 


of Thicket: the Flowers are fmall 
and white, and are produced in Clu- 


flers: after thefe the Fruit come 


which are about the Size of a com- 


mon Damafcene ; fome of them are 
purple, fome red, and others yellow, | 
of a fweet lufcious Tafte ; and there © 
is a Succeflion of thefe Fruit mo — 
Part of the Year. 5 
This Sort is tender ; therefore will 
not live in this Country, unlefs it is” 
preferved in a good Stove: it may — 
be propagated by the Stones of the- 
Fruit, which fhould be brought over” | 
in Sand, and put into Pots as foonas | 
they arrive; and the Pots muft be — 
plunged into a good Hot-bed ; and, 
when the Plants come up, they muft © 
be kept in the Bark-ftove with other — 
tender Plants. |. 
COTONEA MALWUS. Vide Cy-— 
donia. © 
COTONEASTER. Vide Mefpi- * 
lus. j 
COTULA FETIDA. Vide Chae _ 
mzmelum Foetidum. i 
COTYLEDON, Navelwort. 
The Charaers are; * te 
It beth a Leaf, Stalk, and the 
whole Appearance, of Houfleck ; from 
awhich it differs in having an oblong — 
tubulous Flower confifting of one Leaf, ~ | 
avbich is divided at the Top into five- 
Parts: the Fruit is like that of the ~ 
Houfleek. _ 
The Difference,made by Dr. Lia- 
neus between this Genus and the © 
Craffula, is in the latter having but 
five Stamina, and the Coty/edon ten 5 | 
by which Method thefe two Genera _ 
are removed to a great Diftance from ~ 
each other; though, in other more 
effential Charaéters, they may be — 
brought nearer together, as they are 
by Dr. Van Royen, in his Flora Ly- 5 
denfis; fo that as the Cotyledon has 
been feparated from the Sedum by ts 
Flower having but one Leaf, and the 
Sedum twelve, it has alfo been fepa- ; 
rated from'the Cra/u/a by its having” 
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a long tubslous Flower; whereas 
the Craffzla has fhort Flowers divi- 
ded almott to the Bottom. 

The Species ares. 

1. Coryievon major.C.B, The 
greater Navelwort. : 

-.2. Coryiepon Africana frute- 
feens, folits orbiculatis, limbo purpu- 
veo cinGis. Tourn. Shrubby African 
Navelwort, with round Leaves edged 
with a purple Rim. 

‘a. Coryitepon Africana frute- 
ens, folio longo F angufto, flore fla- 
vefcente. Com. Rar. Shrubby 4frs- 
can Navelwort, with a long narrow 
Leaf, and a yellowifh Flower. 

4. CoTyLeDON Africana frute- 
eens, fore umbellato coccineo. Com. 
Rar. Shrubby African Navelwort, 
with fcarlet Flowers growing in an 
Umbel. 

5. CoryLepon Afra, folio craffo 
Jato laciniato,-flofeulo aureo. Buoerh. 
Ind. African Navelwort,with a broad 
thick divided Leaf, and {mall yellow 
Flowers. } 

6. Coryitepon Afra arborefcens 
major, foliis glaucts oblongioribus, 
fore lutea. Boerh. Ind. Greater tree- 
‘dike African Navelwort, with oblong 
fea-green Leaves, and a yellow 
Flower. | 
_. 7, CoTYLEDON major arborefcens 
| Afra, foliis minoribus cralfiffimis vi- 
. vidioribus minutiffime pundatis.Boerh. 
Ind. Greater African tree-like Na- 
-velwort, with {mall thick Leaves. 
8. CoryLEDON major arborefcens 
Afra, foltis minoribus oblongis atro- 
wiridibus. Boerb. Ind. Greater Afri- 
can tree-like Navelwort, with {fma!l 
oblong dark-green Leaves. 
ge CoryLepon major arborefcens 

Afra, foliis orbiculatis glaucis, limba 
purpurco&S maculis viridibus ornatis. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. Greater tree -like 
African Navelwort, with rounder 
fea-green Leaves, having purple 
Edges, and {potted with Green, 


CO 
- 10. Cory Levon Capénfis, folio fe- 
miglobato. Hort. Elth. Navelwort 


of the Cape of Good Hope, with thick 
half-globular Leaves. 


11. CoryLEDOon Cretica, folio, ob- 


longo fimbriato. Hort. Elth. Navel-- 


wort of Crete, with an oblong fur- 
below’d Leaf. 

The firft Sort, which is that ufed 
in Medicine, grows upon old Walls 
and Buildings in divers Parts of Eng- 
land, particularly in Shrop/bire and 
Somerfet/bire, in both which Coun- 
ties it greatly abounds upon old 
Buildings, and on rocky Places ; but 
is not often found wild near Londox, 
nor often cultivated in Gardens: it 
requires a dry rubbifhy Soil, and to 
have a fhady Situation: this is a bi- 


ennial Plant, fo that after it has per=- 


fected Seed, the Plant decays; but 


if the Seeds are feattered on Walls, 


and old Buildings, as foon as they are 
ripe, or if they are permitted to fall 
upon fuch Places, the Plants will 
come up, and thrive much better 
than when they are fown in the 
Ground : and when once the Plants 
are eftablifhed upon an old Wall or 
Building, they will fow their Seeds, 
and maintain their Place, better than 
when they are cultivated with more 
Care. 


The African Kinds are all'ofthen 


propagated by planting Cuttings in 
any of the Summer-months, which 
fhould be laid in a dry Place fora 
Week or more after they are taken 
from the Plant, before they are 
planted ; for thefeabound with Juice 
through every Part of the Plant, 
which will certainly rot the Cut- 
tings, if they are not fuffered to lie 
out of the Ground, that the wound- 
ed Part may hea! over, and the great 
Redundancy of Sap evaporate. The 
Soil in which thefe Plants thrive 
beft, is one-third frefh light Earth 
from a Pafture, one-third Sand, and 

the 
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the’other third Part Lime-rubbih, 


and rotten Tan, in equal Quantities: 


thefe fhould be well mixed, and laid 


in an Heap fix or eight Months be- 
fore it is ufed; turning it over five 
or fix times, that the Parts may the 
better incorporate ; and before it is 
ufed, it will be proper to pafs it 
through a Screen, to feparate the 
large Stones, Clods, &c. there- 
from. 

Having prepared the Earth, and 


your Cuttings being in a fit Order 


for Planting, you muft fill as many 
Halfpeny Pots with Earth as. you 


~ have Cuttings to plant; then put 


one Cutting in the Middle of each 
Pot about two Inches deep or more, 


- according to their Strength; then 


give them a little Water to fettle the 
Earth clofe about them, and fet the 
Pots in a warm fhady Place for about 
a Week, to prepare the Cuttings for 
putting forth Roots; after which 
they fhould be plunged into a mode- 
rate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
which will greatly facilitate their 
rooting; but obferve to give them 
Air, by raifing the Glaffes at all 
times when theWeather will permit ; 
as alfo to fhade the Glafles in the 
Heat of the Day. 

In about a Month’s time after 


_ planting, thefe Cuttings will be root- 


ed, when you muft begin to expofe 
them to the open Air by degrees ; 
after which they may be removed to 
a well-defended Piace, obierving not 
to fet them into a Place too much 
expofed to the Sun, unul they have 
been enured to the open Air for fome 
time. 

In this Place the Plants may re- 
main until the Beginning of OZober ; 
at which time you fhould remove 
them into the Confervatory, placing 
them as near the Windows as pofli- 
ble at firft, letting them have as much 
free open Air as the Seafon will per- 


whenever the Weather is good : 


Ce 
mit, by keeping the Windows of 


now you muft begin to abate yor 
Watering, giving it to them {ps 
ringly, eipecially the fifth Sort, whic, 
is.fo.very fucculent, that upon ij 
having a little too much Water i 
Winter, it will certainly rot; bu 
you fhould not fuffer its Leaves t 
fhrink for want of Moifture, whic 
is another Extreme fome People ru 
into for want of a little Obfervation 
and when they are futfered to fhri 
for want of Water; they feldom fai 
to rot when they have Water give 
them. ‘This Sort fhould be place 
in a moderate Stove in Winter, no 
mutt it be fet abroad till Midfam 
mer ; for it is much tenderer thai 
any of the others, 
The other Plants are all of them 
pretty hardy, except the fifth So 
(which muft have a moderate Stov 
in Winter), and may be prefervec 
without any artificial Heat in the) 
Winter: The beft Method to treat 
thefe Plants is, to place them in 
open airy dry Glais-frame, among 
Ficoides’s and 4frican Houfleeks, 
where they may enjoy as much of 
the Sunfhine as poffible, and have a 
free dry open Air ; for if thefe are 
placed in a common Green-houfé 
amongft fhrubby Plants, which per 
{pire freely, it will fil the Hou 
with a damp Air, which thefe fuccu- 
lent Plants are apt to imbibe; am 
thereby becoming too replete with 
Moitiure, do often caft their Leaves 
and many times their Branches alfa 
decay, and the whole Plant pe 
rifhes. . ' ¥ 
The fifth Sort, as was before. 
mention’d, muft be preferved in 
moderate Stove, with Aloes, Cere 
us’s, Jc. which may be kept “Pa 0 
the temperate Heat as mark’d on the 
Botanical Thermometers : this muf 
have very little Water in Wines 
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and be planted 
Soil. . 
_. The fourth Sort produces the moft 
beautiful Flowers of any of the Sorts, 
and deferves a Place in every good 
Colleétion of Plants; as do the fe- 
cond, third, fifth, and fixth, for the 
regular Beauty of their Stems, and 
large fair thick fucculent Leaves ; 
and the fecond, third, and fixth Sorts 
produce very fair handfome Bunches 
of Flowers, but they feldom produce 
Seeds in Exg/and. 

The ninth Sort is very like to the 
feventh, in its outward Appearance; 
but differs from that in having Num- 
bers of dark Spots all over the 
Leaves, and the Leaves are larger, 
and more fucculent: this is fome- 
what tenderer than that, and more 
impatient of Moifture in Winter ; 
-but in other refpects may be propa- 
gated from Cuttings, and treated in 
the fame manner as is directed for 
that Sort. : 

The tenth Sort feldom grows above 
a Foot and an half high, branching 
out in many Stems from the Bot- 
tom ; the Leaves are in Shape fome- 
what like thofe of Purflane, but are 
much thicker, and more fucculent: 
this Sort feldom flowers with us, but 
may be propagated eafily by Cut- 
tings during any of the Summer- 
months ; and in Winter may be ma- 
naged as hath been direéted for the 
former Sorts. ¢ 

The eleventh Sort is much more 
hardy: than any of the lait-mentioned 
Sorts, and will endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters in the open 
Air, if the Plants grow upon a dry 
Soil ; fo this may be propagated up- 
on the Walls of Gardens in the fame 
manner as the firft Sort. 

COURBARIL, The Locuft-tree, 
wulgo. 
The CharaGers are ; 
dt bath a papilionaceous Flozver, 


in a very dry fandy 


co 
from whofe Calyx arifes the Peintal; 
which afterward becomes an unicap- 
fular hard Pod, including roundifh 
hard Seeds,which are furrounded with 
a fungous firingy Subfiance. M 

We know but of one Species of 
this Plant; wz. 

Courparit bifolia, flore pyrami- 
dato. Plum. Nov.Gen. Courbaril 
with two Leaves fet together, and'a 
pyramidal Flower, commonly called 
Locuft-tree by the Exgl/h Inhabit- 
ants of America. 

_ The Pods of this Tree are fre- 
quently brought from the Iflands of 
America, by the Title of Locuft; 
from the Seeds of which thefe Plants 
may be raifed’ Thefe Seeds fhould 
be fown on an Hot-bed early in the 
Spring ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be very care- 
fully taken up, and each planted into 
a {mall Pot filled with freth light 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, obferving to fhade 
them until they have taken Root; 
after which time they fhould have 
Air and Water in proportion ‘to the 
Warmth of the Seafon; but they 
will not bear to be quite expofed to 
the open Air in Exg/and, even in the 
hotteit Part of Summer. In Winter 
thefe Plants muft be removed into 
the Bark-ftove, and plunged into the 
Tan, amongft the tenderer Sorts of 
Exotic Plants; and during that Sea- 
fon they fhould be frequently re- 
frefhed with Water, but it muft not 
be given them in large Quantities; 
for they are impatient of much Wet, 
efpecially when they are deftitute of 
Leaves. If thefe Plants are conti- 
nued in the Bark-ftove, and fhifted 
into larger Pots as they increafe in 
Size, they may be preferved; but I 
believe it will be many Years before 
they will produce Flowers in Europe ; 
for they are of a very flow Growth, 
a‘ter the fir! fix Months, being in 

) this 
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this refpeé like the Acajou, which 
generally makes great Progrefs du- 
ring the firft Summer from Seeds,but 
afterward remains for a long time 
without making any Shoots: they 
are alfo difficult to tranfplant; for 
they feldom have many Fibres to 
their Roots ; fo that in fhifting them 
Care muft be taken not to diveft 
their Roots of the Earth, as alfo not 
to put them in Pots too large, in 
both which Cafes they are often de- 
ftroyed. 

COWSLIP. Vide Primula Veris. - 

CRAB-TREE. Vide Malus. 

CRAMBE, Sea cabbage. 

The Chara@ers ar2 ; 

It hath flcefby Leaves like thofe of 
the Cabbage: the Flowers are white, 
confifling of four Leaves: the Pointal 
afterward turns to a roundifp Fruit, 
which terminates in a Point, hacvbip 
but one Cell, in which is contained one 


_ eblong Seed. 


~The Species are; 

1. CRAMBE maritima, braffice fo- 
lio. Tourn. Sea-colewort or Cabbage, 
or Sea-kale. 

z. CramBeE Orientalis, dentis leo- 
nis folio, erucaginis facie. T. Cor. 
Eaftern Sea-colewort, with a Dande- 
lion-leaf, and the Face of Wild- 
rocket. 

3. CRAMBE Orientalis, acanthi 
folio. Cor. Inf. Ealtern Sea-cabbage, 
with a Bear’s-breech-leaf. 

The firft of the Species is found 
wild upon Sea-fhores in divers Parts 
of England; but particularly in Sx/- 
fex and Dorfet/bire in great Plenty, 
where the Inhabitants gather it in 
the Spring to eat, preferring it to 
any of the Cabbage Kind, as it ge- 
nerally grows upon the gravelly 
Shore, where the ‘ide flows over it; 
fo the Inhabitants obferve where the 
Gravel is .thruft up by the Shoots of 
this Plant, and open the Gravel, and 
cut the Shoots before they come out, 


, 
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and are expos’d ‘o the open ‘Ai 
whereby the Shoots appear as if the 
were blanched ; and when they are 
cut fo young, they are very tender 
and {weet ; but if they are fuffered — 
to grow till they are green, they be-_ 
come tough and bitter. i}: 
This Plant may be propagated in’ }| 
a Garden, by fowing the Seeds, foon |: 
after it is ripe, in a fandy or gra-_ 
velly Soil, where it will thrive ex- 
ceedingly, and increafe greatly by 
its creeping Roots, which will foon ” 
over{pread a large Spot of Ground, 
if encouraged; but the Heads will 
not be fit to cut until the Plants have 
had one Year’s Growth; and, in or- 
der to have it good, the Bed in | 
which the Plants grow, fhould, at’ 
Michaelmas, be covered over with © 
Sand or Gravel about four or five®)) 
Inches thick,which will allow a pro- 7 
per Depth for the Shoots to be cut 
before they appear above-ground 5 
and if this is repeated everyAutumn, 
in the fame manner as is practifed in” 
earthing of Afparagus~beds, the 
Plants will require no other Culture. 
This may be cut for Ufe in April” 
and May, while it is young; but if 
the Shoots are fuffered to remain, © 
they will produce fine regular Heads” 
of white Flowers, which appear very 
handfome, and will perfect their 
seeds, by which they may be propa- 
gated. | 
The fecond and third Sorts are 
only preferved in curious Gardens of 
Plants for Variety ; but are not of 
any Ufe or Beauty. 3 
CRANE’s- BILL. 
nium. a 
CRASSULA, Leffer Orpine or 
Houfleck. This Name was formerly 
applied to the Anacampferow or Or- 
pine. ‘ 
The Charafters are ; . 
It hath the Appearance of Houfleck t 
or Navelwort : from the firft it a 


Vide Ger 
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he's in having a Flower of one Leaf 
and from the latter of which it only 
liffers in having a feort tubulous 
Hower, confifting of one Leaf. 
The Species are ; 

1, CrassuLa altiffima perfoliata. 
Hort. Elth, Talleft Craffula, with 
Leaves furrounding the Stalks, com- 
nonly called Alce perfoliata. 

2. Crassura anacampferotis folio. 
Hort. Elth. Craffula with an Orpine- 
eaf. 

3. Crassuta portulace facie, ar- 
worefcens, Hort. Elth. 'T ree-like Craf- 
ula, with the Face of Purflain, com- 
only called the Purflain-tree. 

4. Crassuta cepofa longifolia. 
rt. Elth. Onion-like Craffula with 
long Leaf. , 
5-Crassuta cavlefcens, foliis fem- 
rvivi cruciatis. Hort. Elth. Stalky 
affula, with Houfleek-leaves. 

6. Crassuta mefembrianthemi fa- 
ie, foliis longioribus afperis. Hort. 
Ith. Craffula with the Face of Fi- 
ides, and long rough Leaves. 

7. CrassuLa orbicularis repens, 
lis fempervivi. Hort. Elth. Creep- 
g orbicularCraffula, withHoufleek- 
aves. 

8. Crassuta portulace facie, re- 
ns. Hort. Ejth. Creeping Craf- 
la, with the Appearance of Pur- 


in. 

g. Crassuta folzis Jubulatis ob- 
ete tetragonis. Lin. Hort. Ci:ff. 
pright branching Craffula, with 
aves almoft {quare. 

Thefe Plants have been ranged 
der different Gevera, by former 
tanifts, till Dr. Dillenivs conttitu- 
this Genus, and brought them to- 
ther. .The firft Sort was put un- 
r the Aloe; the fecond under the 
tyledon;.the third, fourth, fifth, 
enth, and eighth Sorts under the 
um; the fixth and ninth Sorts 
re ranged under Ficoides: the 
on of this was, that the Plants 
Vou. I. 
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had not then produced Flowers in 
Europe; fo they had claffed them 
by the outward Face of the Plants. 

Thefe Plants are Natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, from whence they 
were brought into the European Gar- 
dens. The firft, third, and fifth Sorts 
will grow to be fhrubby : the firft 
doth not fend forth any Side- 
branches, unlefs the Top be cut off, 
or fome way injured ; but it may be 
trained up fix or eight Feet high, if 
it is fupported with a Stake. The 
third Sort grows almoft in a pyrami- 
dal Form, and the Stalks and Leaves 
have the Appearance of Purflain. 
The ninth Sort grows very bufhy, 
and the Stalks ate very full of Joints, 
and fo brittle, that on the Touch 
they break, and the Pieces which 
fall on the Ground will take Root, 
fo that it is eafily propagated. The 
other Sorts are of lower Growth, 
moft of them trailing on the Ground. 
The eighth Sort doth not continne 
above two Years; but it frequently 
ripens Seed, which, if permitted to - 
{catter upon the Earth in the Pots, © 
and they are fheltered in Winter, 
will produce young Plants, where- 
by the Kind may be -eafily pre- 
ferved. 

The third Sort has not produced 
any Flowers in this Country, that I 
could ever hear; but, from the Ap- 


pearance of the Plant, it is ranged 


under this Genus. 

All thefe Sorts may be eafily pro- 
pagated, by planting their Cuttings, 
in any of the Summer-months, on 
a fhady Border, where they will foon 
take Root, and may be then potted 
in a fandy rubbifhing Earth; and 
muft be treated in the fame manner 
as the Ficoides’s, to which I fhall 


refer the Reader, to avoid Repee 


tition. 
CRATZGUS, The Wild - fer- 
vice. | 


Ce The - 
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The Charaéers ares 
The Leaves are fingle: the Flower 


—-eonfifts of five Leaves, which expand 


in form of a Rofe: the Fruit is /mall, 
and foaped like a Pear, in which are 
contained many hard Sceds, 

The Species are ; 

1. Cratacus folio laciniato. 
Tourn. ‘The common or Wild-fer- 
vice. 

2.Crat «cus folio fubrotundo fer- 
rato, fubtus incano, Tourn, ‘The white 
Beam-tree, or dria Theophrafii. 

3. Crarazcus folio oblango fer- 
rato utrinque wvirenti. Inft. R. H. 
Wild-fervice with an oblong fawed 
Leaf, which is green on both Sides. 

4. CravT.zcus Virginiana, foltis 
arbuti. Tourn. The Virginian Wild- 
fervice, with Leaves like the Straw- 
berry-tree. 

The fir of thefe Trees is very 
common in divers Parts of England, 
growing in Woods, Gc. The Leaves 
of this Tree are very like thofe of 
the leffer Maple, from whence fome 


Gardeners have given it the Name. 


of Maple-leav'd Service: the Fruit 
grow in Bunches, and are about the 
Bignefs of black Cherries, which are 
fometimes fold in the Markets in 
Autumn, and are by fome People 
eaten as Medlars, €9’c. but have fome- 
what of an auftere Tafte. 

This Sort is found growing wild 
in feveral Parts of England, but 
chiefly on ftrong {tiff Land, where 
it often grows to the Height of thirty 
Feet, or upward ; but this is not very 
common in Gardens. 

The fecond Sort is alfo a Native 
of England, growing chiefly on 
chalky Land; efpecially in Suffex 
and Kent, where the Inhabitants call 
it the White-‘eaf-tree, on account of 
the filver Colour on the Under-fide 
of the Leaves: this Tree grows 
about thirty Feet; but the Head is 
gencrally formed more in a Pyramid 


/ 


» moved. 
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than the former, refembling in 
Growth the Pear-tree : the Fruit of © 
this'T'ree is not quite fo large as thofe | 
of the firft Sort, but in other refpects — 
greatly refembles it. 

The third Sort is not a Native of © 
England, and at prefent is very rare ~ 
in the Engli/b Gardens: the Leaves ~ 
of this Sort are broader, and not fo — 
long as thofe of the fecond Sort, and _ 
are green on both Sides. 1 have not _ ) 
as yet feen the Fruit of this Sort; fo | 
cannot fay how it differs from thofe 
of the former. 

All thefe Sorts may be propagated. 
by fowing their Seeds, foon after | 
they are ripe, on a Bed of common 
Earth, where the Plants will come” 
up in the Spring ; and if they are- 
duly watered in dry Weather, and | 
kept clean from Weeds, they will 
make good Progrefs the fame Year 37 
and in the Autumn, when the Leaves 
decay, the Plants may be tranfplant- 
ed into a Nurfery, allowing three 
Feet Row from Row, and planting: 
them one Foot afunder in the Rows: 
in this Nurfery the Plants may re- 
main two Years; in which time, if 
the Ground is good, and they are 
kept clear from Weeds, they will be. 
{trong enough to tranfplant where 
they are to remain for good; for 
thefe Trees do not tranfplant well, 
when they remain too long unre-_ } : 


" 


Thefe Sorts may be nepal aq 
by budding or grafting them, either ~ 
upon Stocks of the Hawthorn or || 
Medlar, upon both which thefe will _ 
take :.and this is a more expedition 
Method of propagating thefe Trees, 
than by Seeds or Layers; and th 
Trees which are fo raifed, may i | 
trained up with better Stems, and 
thete wili not be lable to fhoot P P| 


which are raifed from Suckers. ° 
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- The Virginian Wild-fervice is fome- 
What tender while young, during 
which time it will require a little 
Shelter, but may afterwards be tranf- 
planted i into the full Ground, where, 
if it is not too much expoled, it will 
thrive very well, and endure our 
fevereft Colds. This may be pro- 
pagated by Seeds, as the former, or 
from Layers and Suckers ; and may 
alfo be budded or inarched into any 
of the former Sorts. 

This is a very humble Shrub with 
us in England, feldom rifing above 
three Feet high; but will otten pro- 
duce Fruit before the Plant is one 
oot high: the Flowers and Fruit 
of this Sort are not produced in large 
Bunches, as are thofe of the former 
Sorts; but are four or five at moft 
n each Bunch, tho’ the fingle Fruits 
are not much lefs than thofe of the 
| This Sort is yet pretty 
are in the Exg/i/h Gardens. 
CRESSES, GARDEN. Vide 
Nafturtium. 
CRE'SSES, 
Acriviola. . 
CRESSES, WATER. 
ymbrium. 
| CRINUM, Lily-afphodel. 
| This Name is given by Dr. Lin- 
yeus: the other of Lilio-a/phodelus, 
»y which it had formerly been called, 
yeing a compound Name, he has 
ejected. 

The Charaer: are; 


INDIAN. Fide 


“ide Si- 


2 one common Cover, which is cut 
wto two Parts, and is refiexed when 
be Flowers come out: the Flower is 
f one Leaf, and is funnel-fbaped, and 
t into fix Parts at the Brim; three 
F which, being alternately placed, 

be crooked : Srom the Bottom of the 
ower arife fix lang Stamina »faften d 
» the Tube of the Flower: at the 
attom of the Flower is fituated the 


The Umbel of Flowers isincluded | 


jointal, which afterward becomes an 


ie 
oval Sced-viffel, divided into three 
Cells, each having a fingle Seed. ' 

We have but one Sort of this” 
at prefent in the Gardens ; 

Crinum. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Ame- 
rican Afphodel - lily, with many 
white Flowers. 

This Plant is a Native of America, 
from whence the Roots have been 
brought into the’ Engl Gardens : 
it is pretty tender; fo requires a 
Stove to preferve it, otherwife it will 
not live in this Country: if thefe 
Plants are put into pretty large Pots, 


‘and plunged into the Tan-bed in 


the Stove, they will increafe very 
fait by their creeping Roots, and 
will produce Plenty of Flowers : 
the Stems of thefe Flowers com- 
monly rife two Feet high, and pro- 
duce very large Clufters of white 
Flowers, having a narrow Stripe of 
Purple on the Outfide of the Petals ; 
thefe have a ftrong {weet Scent, but 
are of a fhert Duration, rarely con- 
tinuing in Beauty above three or 
four Days ; ; but when the Plants are 
kept in a moderate Degree of 
Warmth, they will produce Flowers 
at feveral times of the Year ; fo are 
worthy of a Place in Gardens where 
there are proper Conveniencies to 
keep them: they alfo produce ripe 
Seeds in Exg/and, which may rather 
be called Bulbs than Seeds. 

CRITHMUM, Samphire. 

The Charafers are ; 

The Leaves are thick, fuccalent, 
narrow, branchy, and trifid: the 
Flower: grow in an Umbel, each con- 
fifting of frve Leaves, which expand 
in form of a Rofe: the Empalement 
of the Flower becomes a Fruit, confift- 


_ ing of two plain and gently freaked 


ceeds. 

We have but one Spcezes of this 
Plant commen in England; which © 
ee } 


© es CuRIe 
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Critumum, five feeniculum ma- 


ritimum minus. Smaller Samphire, 
or Sea-fernel. 

This Plant grows in great Plenty 
upon the Rocks near the Sea-fhore, 
Where it is wafh’d by the Salt-water; 
Tur will not grow to any Strength 
in a Garden, tho’ it may be prelerv’d 
feveral Years, and propagated by 
parting its creeping Roots in the 
Spring. This fhould be planted in 
Pots filled with gravelly coarfe Soil, 
and in Summer plentifully watered : 
in this Management it wi!l grow to- 

mesebly well, and produce Flowers; 


but rarely perfeats its Seeds in a 


Garden, nor is the Herb near fo 
good for Ufe as that gathered from 
the Rocks. This P.ant js greatly 
efteemed for pickling, and is fome- 
times ufed in Medic'ne. 
~CRISTA GALLI. 

dicularis. 

CRISTA PAVONIS. Vide Poin- 
ciana. 

CROCUS, S Tron. 

The Chara& ers ares 

It hath a Flower confifting of one 
Leaf, which is feoaped like a Lily, 
Sifiulous underneath, the Tube weiden- 
ing into fix Segments, and refling on 
_ the Footftalk: the Pointal rifes out 
* of the Bottom of the Flower, and ts 
divided into three headed and crefed 
Capillaments; but the Empalement “af: 
terward turns to an oblong triongular 
Fruit, divided into three Cells, and 
zs full of 8 a Seeds: to thefe 
Marks muft be added, ft hath a tube- 
wofe Root, and long narrow grafly 
Leaves, hi 3 a longitudinal white 
furrow thre the Middle of cach. 

In giving a Lift of their feveral 
Names, I fhall divide them into two 


Vide Pe- 


Claffes ; in the firft of which I thall 


place all the Spring-flowering Cro- 
~cus’s nearly in the Order of their 
Flowering ; and, in the fecond, ‘hall 
infert thofe which flower in Autumn, 


- Cus. 


~ cus. 


parum 
~White-feather’d Crocus, vulgo. 
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amongft which will come the trae 
ie 

. Crocus veruus PE the wake 

Pi ts.. Park. Par. The ordinary 

ftriped Crocus, commonly called, 

the Scotch Crocus. . 

2. Crocus wvernus luteus verficolor 

primus. Park. Par. "The bett Cloth 

of Gold Crocus. 
3.Crocus vernus latifolius fi. rus. 

C. 2. The Dutch yellow Crocus. . 

4. CROCUS vernus minor albicans. 


C.B. Small whitith Spring Cro-— 


5. Crocus wernus, flore albo, pur- 
pureo-violacea bafi. GC. B. Spring 
ieee with a white Flower, and 
a purple-violet Bottom. 

6 Crocus wernus latifolius. flavo- 
vario flore apie. Cluf. Hift. The = 
doable Cloth af Gold Crocus, } 

7. Crocus wernus latifolius fla-\ 
vus, jlore minore FS pallidiore. C. Bi 
Spring Crocus, with fimaller pale- 
yellow Flowers. | 

8 Crocus vernus latifolins flarvos ; 
varius C. 8, Spring Crocus, with | 
yellow variable Flowers. 

g. Crocus i ge angu/tifolins, 
magne fiore candide. C.B. Narrow- © 
leav’d Spring Crocus, with large | 
white Flowers. 

10. Crocus vernus albus firiatus. 
Park. Par. The white-ftriped Cro- 7 


11. Crocus wernus albus polpan- 
thos verficolor. Park. Par. The © 
particolour’d Crocus, with many — 
Flowers. : a 
iz. Crocus wernus lati ‘olius, 
Hlore penitus albo, ad infundibulum 
carulefcente. ~“Boerh. Ind. 5 


13. Crocus vernu: latifolius, flare %,| 
purpurco magno. C. B. Broad-leav’d — 
Spring Crocus, with a large’purple — 
Flower. | 

14. Crocus wernus latifolius pure 
purcus variegatus. C. B, Broad-leav’d 

Spring 


yy 


 puro-viclaccus, 
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p Spring Crocus, with a purple-ftriped 


Flower. 

15. ‘Crocus wvernus latifolius, 
flore caerulea, lineis violaceis varie- 
gato. C. B, Broad-leav’d Spring 
Crocus, with a blue Flower, ftriped 
with Violet. 

16. Crocus vernus latifolius, al- 
bus wel cinericeus. C. B. Broad- 
leav’d Spring Crocus, with a white 


~ or afh-colour’d Flower. 


17. Crocus veraus latifolius pur- 
C. B. - The -leffer 
purple violet-colour’d Crocus, with 
broad Leaves. 

18. Crocus wernus latifolius par- 
vus, flore extus pallido, cum lituris 
purpureis, intus caerulefcente pallida. 


Boerh. Ind.  Broad-leav’d Spring 


- Crocus, with a fmall Flower of a 


pale Colour on the Outfide, with 
purple Stripes, and the Infide of a 
pale-blue Colour. 

1g. Crocus vernus anguftifolius, 
parvo fore. C.B. Narrow -leav’d 
Spring Crocus, with a {mall purple 
Flower. 

20. Crocus wvernus, capillari 
folio. Cluf. App. Spring Crocus, 
with a capillaceous Leaf. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of the Spring Crocus to be found in 
the curious Gardens of the Florifts, 
which are feminal Productions ; for 
there may be as great Variety of 
thefe Flowers raifed from Seeds, as 
there is of Hyacinths, Iris’s, Ge. 
Were we curious in faving and fow- 


| ‘ing the Seeds of all the different 


Kinds. The manner of fowing thefe 
Seeds being exadily the fame with 


_ the Xiphium, I fhall refer the Reader 
to that Article for farther Inftruc- 


tions; bat fhall obferve here, that 
the Seeds fhould be fown foon after 


“they are ripe. . 


All thefe feveral Varieties of Cro- 
cus’s are very hardy, and will in- 
creale exceedingly by their Roots, 


1 CR 
efpecially if they are fuffered to re-. 
‘main two or three Years unremoved: 
they will grow in almoft any Soil 
Or Situation, and are very great Or- 
naments toa Garden early in the 
Spring, before many other Flowers © 
appear. They are commonly planted. 
near the Edges of Borders on the 
Sides of Walks: in doing of which, 
you fhould be careful to plant fuch 
Sorts in the fame Line as flower at 
the fame time, and are of an equal 
Growth, otherwife the Lines will 
feem imperfect. Thefe Roots, lofing 


their Fibres with their Leaves, may 


then be taken up, and kept dry un= 
til the Beginning of September, ob- — 
ferving to keep them from Vermin ; 
for the Micéare very fond of them. 
When you plant thefe Roots, after 
having drawn a Line upon the Bor- 
der, make Holes with a Dibble about 
two Inches deep or more, according 
to the Lightnefs of the Soil, and two 
Inches Diftance from each other, in 
which you mutt place the Roots with 
the Bud uppermoft; then with a 
Rake fill up the Holes in tuch a 
manner as that the Upper-part of 
the Root may be covered an Inch or 
more, being careful not to leave any 
of the Holes open; for this will en- 
tice the Mice to them, which, when 
once they have found them out, 


will deftroy all your Roots, if they 


are not prevented. 

In January, if the Weather is 
mild, the Crocus will appear above- 
ground; andin *ybruarytheirFlowers 
will amet before the ‘ereey Leaves 
io that 
the Powel feems at fart to benaked 5 
but foon after the Flowers decay, the 
green Leaves grow to be fix or eight 
Inches Jone, which fhould not be 
cut of until they decay, notwith- 
ftanding they appear a little un- 
fightly ; for by cutting off the Leaves, 
the Roots will be io weakeu’d, as 
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ne nefs ; ; nor will their 
< ceeding Year be half” 


ae 4 

‘pot to arrive at half their ufual Big- 
ywers the fuc- 
large: their 
Seeds are commonly ripe about the 
Latter-end of 4pri/, or the Begin- 
ning of May, when the green Leaves 
begin to decay. 

The fecond Clafs, 
aoens's. 

. Crocus fativus. C. B. The 
sab ‘Saffron. 

z. Crocus Alpinus autumnalis. 
C. B. Autumnal Crocus of ‘the 
Alps. 

5. Crocus juncifolius autumnalis, 
fore magno purpurafcente. Boerb. 
dnd. 

The Autumnal Crocus’s are not 
fo great Increafers as are thofe of 
the Spring, nor do they produce 
Seeds in our Climate, fo that they 
are lefs common in the Gardens, 


or eeireane 


‘except the true Saffron, which is 


propagated for Ufe in great Plenty 
in many Parts of England: thefe 
may be taken up every third Year, 
as was directed for the Spring Cro- 
_cus’s, but fhould not be kept out of 
~ the Ground longer than the Begin- 
ning of Augu/?; for they commonly 
produce their Flowers in Septeméer, 
or the Beginning of O&cber; fo that 

if they remain too long out of the 
Ground, they will not produce their 
Flowers fo ftrong, nor in fuch Plenty, 
as when they are planted early. 

CROTOLARIA. 

The Chara@ers are; 
It hath fingle Leaves, in which it 


differs from Reft-harrow; and the 


Pods are turgid, in which it differs 
fiom Spanith Broom. 
The Species are ; 
. CROTOLARIA Afiatica, folio 
0 ee werrucco, fiortbus cegruleis. 
of . tic Cro‘olaria, with a 
fingle warted Leaf, and blue Flowers, 
2. CroroLaria “Afiatica, folia 
fogalari cordiforusi, Hoaribus luteis. 


CR 


HL, Afiatic Crotolaria, with an_ 
heart - fhaped Leaf, .and yellow) 
Flowers. 

3. Crorotaria Africana, fy- 
racis folio, flore caruleo. Tourn. Afrie 
can Crotolaria, with a Leaf of the 
S.orax-tree, and a blue Flower. : 

4. CROTOLARIA Jagittalis glabra, 
longioribus foliis, Americana. Pluk, 
Phyt. American Crotolaria, with 
long fmooth Spearwort-leaves. 

5. CRoToLaRia Americana, caule 
alato, Soliis pilofis, floribus in thyrfo — 
luteis. Martyn. Decad 5. American 
Crotolaria, with a winged Stalk, 
hairy Leaves, and yellow Flowers 
growing in a Spike. . 

6. Crororaria ari folio fogite 
tato, Store luteo. Plum. Cat. Cro-~ 
ftolaria with a {pear-fhaped Arum- — 
leaf, and a yellow Flower. 

7. CroroLaria ari folio fagi 
tatds. flore purpurafcente. Plum. Cue 
Croftolaria witha {pear-fhaped Arn 
leaf; and a purplith Flower. a 

8. Crororaria frute/cens hirfuta, 
Jrore luteo, ramulis alatis, foliis mu- 
cronatis. Houft, Shrubby hairy Cro-_ 
tolaria, with a yellow Flower, winged © 
Branches, and pointed Leaves 

The three firft- mentioned Sorts — 
were brought from the Eaf-Indies: 
they are all of them figured in the 
Hortus Malabaricus. Thefe were 
much more common in the Gardens © 
fome Years ago than they are at pre- 
fent ; for there having been twoor ~ 
three bad Seafons fucceeding ea ho 
other about the Year 1739. the Seeds 
of thefe Plants did not come to 
turity ; whereby they are almoft se < 
in Europe. 2. 

The other Sorts are » Natives o 
America, from whence their els . 
have been intro ced into Engé F 
‘where the Plants are preferred 
fome curious Perfons. ber fe i 

The firit, fecond, and fous : ie 
Sorts are annual: the Seeds of th . 
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uft be fown on an Hot-bed early 
in the Spring; and when the Plants 
are come up, they muft be tranf- 
_ planted into a frefh Hot-bed, and 
“treated in the fame manner as is 
directed for Amaranths, to which 
Article I refer the Reader, to avoid 
Repetition. If thefe are brought 
forward early in the Year, they will 
produce their Flowers in Fuly, and 
perfect their Seeds in September ; 
but if they are late, and the Autumn 
fhould prove bad, they will not live 
to ripen Seeds; therefore it is the 
better Way to place the Pots ina 
_ Bark-ftove, which will bring them 
forward, and perfeét their Seeds. 

The third Sort will abide three 


warm Stove, and will produce 
Flowers arid Seeds annually, by 
which it may be propagated. All 
_ thefe Varieties are very ornamental 
_ to curious Gardens of Plants. — 
‘The three Jaft Sorts are annual 
Plants, which fhould be raifed on 
__ an Hot-bed early in the Spring ; for 
_ if they are not brought forward at 
‘that Seafon, they feldom perfect 
their Seeds in this Country. As 
_ thefe Sorts are to be managed in the 
fame manner as thofe whic ich are be- 
fore-mentioned ; it #s néedlefs to 
repeat it here. 
The fourth Sort will grow to the 
a Bel of fix or feven Feet, pro- 
vided the Plants are preferved in a 
er Stove, otherwife they will not 
live thro’ the Winter. Thefe are 
. ye by Seeds, which fhould 
be fown on an Hot- bed early in the 
Spring 5 atid whet the Plants are 
come up an Inch high, they fhould 


be carefully tranfplanted into fmall | 


Pots filled with frefh Earth, and 
> plunged into an Hot-bed of. Tan- 
» ners Bark, obferving to fhade them 

until ay have | taken Roots after 


aii 


or four Years, if preferved in a_ 


growing on dry fandy Banks. 


te 6 eas 
which time they fhould have Air ait 
Water in proportion to the Warmth — 
of the Seafon. In this Bed they — 
may remain until the Plants reach 
the Glaffes, when they muft be re- 
moved into the Bark-itove, obferv- 
ing to fhift the Plants into larger Pots, 
as they fhall require it. 

CROWN IMPERIAL. Vide — 
Corona Imperialis. ‘ty 

CRUCIATA, Crofs-wort. 

The Chara&ers are; 

It hath foft Leaves like the Ladies- 
bedfiraw, from which it di ifers in 
the Naber of Leaves which are pro- 
duced at every Foint, which in this 
are only four, difpofed in form of @ 
Cro/s. 

The Species are; 

1. Cruciata hirfuta. 
Rough or hairy Crofs wort. 

2. Cruciata glabra. C.B, 
bigene Crofs-wort. 

Cruciata Alpina "Latifelle 
fee Tourn. Broad {fmooth-leav’d 
Crofs-wort of the A/ps. 

4. Crucrara Orientalis latifolia 
erefa glabra. T.Cor. Uprightand 
Oriental Crofs-wort, with broad 
{mooth Leaves. : 

The firft of thefe Plants is baa 
times ufed in Medicine: thisis fou 
wild in divers Parts of England,» 


C. B. 


The other Sorts are preferved in 
Botanic Gardens for the fake of 
Variety ; but there is no great Beauty — 
inthem. They may all ofthembe 
eafily propagated by Perfons curious 
that way; for they {pread and in- 
creafe by their creeping Roots, or 
trailing Branches ftriking Root as — 
they lie. upon the Ground, aoe af 
love a light fandy Soil.  . 

CRUPINA BELGARUM. Vi ¢ 
Serratula. 

_CUCUBALUS, Berry - beh g 
Chickweed. 


POC a The | 


“he Chanigiois ares. - 
é Flower confi ifs ‘of five ae 
are bifid, and difpofed in a cir- 
: cular Order: the Pointal becomes a 
Wet Sp oft oval fhaped Berry, which is in- 
2 Beds in the Fiower-cup, as in a 
Bladder, and containing many kidney- 
© papel Seeds. 
There is but one Species of this 
t; which is, 

SucuBaLus Plinii. Lugd. Berry- 
bearing Chickweed. 

This Plant 1s of no great Ufe or 
Beauty, and is feldom preferved in 
Gardens, except for Variety-fake : 
it grows wild in many Parts of Ger- 

many, and hath alfo been found in 
the North of England. It is eafily 
propagated by fowing the Seeds, or 
planting the Roots, which will in a 
fhort time ov verfpread a large Spot 
of Ground, if fuffered to remain ; 
and it delights in a moift fhady 
Place. 

Dr. Linazus has joined to this 
Genus feveral Species of Lychnis, 
which agree in their Flowers with 
thofe of this Genus; but as the Fruit 
of this 1s a ioft pulpy Berry, and 
thofe of the other Species which he 
has adved having a dry Capfule, 
re where the Fruit is admitted as a cha- 
 ga@terittic Note, thefe cannot be 
joined together. 

CUCUMIS, The Cucumber. 

The Chara@ers are ; 

It hath a Flower confifting of one 
fingle Lecf, which is bell-foaped, and 
expanded towards the Top, and cut 
into many Segments, of which fame 
i) % Male or barren, having no Em- 
a. by. but only a large Style in the 
i iddle, which is Boe ged doe the 


arina: others are Female or fruitful, 
Doser fafend to an Embryo, which 
ds afterward changed into a fitfoy 
Fruit, for the oft part oblong and 
fe beated which is divide - fais three 


_of which there are two or three Va- 


is under Bell or Hand-glaffes, for 


each other in; and fome have ee 


CU 
or four Cells inclofing rene oble 
Seeds. 


re 
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The Species are; _ 

1. Cucumis fativus vulgaris, 
maturo fructu fubluteo. C.B. The 
common Cucumber. 
2. Cucumis /fativus. vulgaris, 
frudu albo. C. B. The white Cu- 
cumber, 
3. Cucumis oblongus. Dod. The 
long Turky Cucumber. 
The firft of thefe Kinds is the 
moft common in the Engl Gardens, ~ 


rieties, differing.in the Length or — 
Roughnefs of the outer Skin of the 
Fruit: but thefe being only acci- | 
dental Sportings of Nature, I fhall 
pafs them over without making any 
Diftin&ion of them. 

The fecond Sort, which is by far 
the better Fruit, as being lefs watry, 
and. containing fewer Seeds, is the © 
moft common Kind cultivated in © 
Holland; for I do not remember to — 
have feen one of our green Sort in — 
any of the Markets in that Couns” 
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"The third Sort is propagated in | 
fome curious Gardens, for the un- 
common Length of its Fruit, and 
alfo its having: lefs Water, and fewer’ 4 
Seeds: but it is not fo fruitful as the 
common Kind, nor will i it come fo 
early. iad ’ 

The common Sort is cultivated in | 
three different Seafons: the firtof 
which is on Hot-beds under Garden- a 
frames, for early Fruit: the fecond 


the middle Crop : and the third is 
in the common Ground, for a aa 
Crop, or to pickle. 
I thall begin with giving Direc- 
tions for raifing Cucumbers e Ys" 
which is what nina Gentlemens et ti 
deners have an’Emulation to exceed — 


> hy 
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CU 
at the Pains and Expence to have 
this Fruit in every Month of the 
Year; which is rather a Curiofity 
than any real Advantage; for Cu- 
cumbers that are produced before 
April cannot be fo wholfome as thofe 
that are later: for before the Sun 
hath Strength enough to warm the 
Beds thro’ the Glaifes in the Day- 
time, all the Force muft proceed 
from the Fermentation of the Dung, 
which muft confequently occafion a 
very confiderable Steam, as alfo a 
great Quantity of Air will be there- 
by generated, which, being pent up 
in the Hot-bed, foon becomes ran- 
cid; and the Steam of the Bed being 
by the Cold of the Night condenfed 
into large Drops of Water, thefe, 
being abforb’d or infpir’d by the 
Plants, muft certainly make the Fruit 
crude and unhealthy, efpecially when 
\the Nights are very long. This, 
| together with the great Expence and 
| Trouble of procuring them earlier, 
having almoft got the better of Peo- 
ples Ambition, hath render’d it leis 
| practifed than it hath been fome 
| Years fince. 1 fhall begin with 


| cure Plenty of good handfome Fruit 
Bin Meperhy Aee M . s:, 

| Towards the latter End of Fanu- 
ary you muft provide a Quantity of 
“new Horfe-dung, with the Litter 
mixed together (in proportion to the 
Number of Plants you intend to 
¥aife, which if fora private Family, 
two Loads will be fall enough) : this 
)fhould be thrown into an Heap, 
“mixing a few Sea-coal Athes there- 
with ; in about four or five Days af- 
ter, the Dung will begin to heat, 
j}at which time you may draw a little 
Part of the Heap on the Outfide flat, 
Jaying thereon a little good Earth, 
about two Inches thick; this you 
fhould cover with a Bell-glafs, lay- 


jog a little dry Litter thereon; and 


giving plain Direétions how to pro-_ 


in a Day or two after, when you 
perceive the Earth to be warm, you | 
muft put your Seeds therein, cover- 
ing them about a quarter of an Inch, 
with the fame Earth; then put the 
Glafs on again: and alfo at Night, 
or in bad Weather, obferve to cover 
the Glafs with dry Litter or Mats, 
Gc. and in three or four Days time 


(if the Dung be in a good Temper an 


of Heat)-the Plants will appear 
above-ground ; which when you firft 
obferve, you muft immediately with 
the adjoining Heap of Dung make 
a Bed of one fingle Light, being 
careful not to take the Dung away 
too clofe to the Bell-glafs, but ob- 
ferving to laya little Dung round 
about it, as alfo to keep it covered, 
that the young Plants may not re- 
ceive a Check thereby. ‘This Hot- 
bed will require to be three Feet 
thick in Dung at leaft, which, in 
the making, fhould be carefully 
mixed, and beat pretty clofe with 
the Fork, to prevent the Heat from 
being too fudden and violent: then 


lay fome frefh Earth upon the Dung, » 
about three Inches thick, levelling | 


it very even, and put on the Frame, 
covering it over in the Night, or in 


bad Weather, with a Mat, &c. as — 


before, in order to excite an Heat in 
the Bed ; and as foon as you perceive 
the Bed to be in a good kindly 
Temper of Heat, you fhould prick 
your young Plants thereon, at about 
two Inches Diftance each Way, ob- 
ferving to put them into the Earth 
almoft up to their Seed-leaves. 


If the Bed is of a good Temper } 


for Heat, your Plants will take Root 
in lefs than twenty-four Hours; after 
which time you muft be careful to 
let in alittle Air, at fuch times when 
the Weather will permit, as alfo to 
turn the Glaffes upfide downwards 
every Day to dry; for the Steam of 


the Bed, condenfing on the Glaffes, © 
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ill fall down upon the Plants, and 


pe very injurious to them; and 
therefore whenever the Weather is 
fo bad as not to permit the Glaffes 
to lie turned ‘ong, you fhould at 
leaft turn them once or twice a Day, 
and wipe off the Moifture with a 
woolien Cloth; but you maft alfo 
be very careful how you let in too 


~ much cold Air, which is equatly de- 


ftructive to the tender Plants ; there- 
fore, to avoid this, it is a very good 
Method to faften before the upper 
Side of the Frame, where the Air is 


- faifered to enterthe Bed, a Piece of 


coarfe Cloth, or a Mat, fo that the 
Air which enters may pafs through 
that, which will render it lefs inju- 
rious to your Plants. 

You muftalfo be very cautious 
in giving Water to the Piants while 
young; and whenever this is done, 
it fhou!d be fparingly, and the Wa- 
ter fhould be placed either into an 
Hep of Dung, or in fome other 


warm Place, for fome time before it 


is ufed, fo as to be nearly of a Tem- 
perature for Warmth with the in- 
clofed Air of the Hot-bed; and as 
the Piants advance in Height, you 
fhou d havea little dry fifted Earth 
always ready, to earth up their 
Shanks, which will greatly ftrength- 
enthem. You muit alfo be very 
careful to keep up the Heat of the 
Bed; which if you fhould find de- 
cline, you muft lay a little frefh 
Litter round about the Sides of the 


Bed, aid alfo keep the Glaffes well 


covered in the Nights, or in bad 
Weather: but if, on the other hand, 
your Bed fhould prove too hot, you 
fhould thruft a large Stake into the 
Side of the Dung in two or three 
Places, almoft to the Middle of the 
Bed, which will make large Holes, 
thro’ which the greateft Part of the 
Steam will pafs off without afcend- 
ing to the Top of the Bed; and 


ay 

when you find it has anfwered your }' 
Purpofe by flacking the Heat o 
your Bed, you mutt ftop them uf 
again with Dung. Bi 

Thefe Direétions, if carefully at- 
tended to, will be fufficient for raife 
ing the Plants in the firft Bed: you 
muft therefore, when you perceive 
the third rough Leaf begin to ap= 
pear, prepare another Heap of frefh 
Dung, which fhould be mixed with 
Afhes, as was before directed: this 
fhould be in Quantity according te 
the Number of Holes you intend té 
make. The common Allowance 
for ridging out the earlieft Plants is 
one Load to each Light or Hole, fe 
that the Bed will be near three Fee 
thick in Dung; but for fuch as a 
not ridged out till March, two Loads) 
of Dung will be fufficient for three 
Holes; for I could never obferve 
any Advantage in making thefe 
Beds {p thick with Dung as fome 
People do: their Crops are feldom 
better, if fo good, as thofe which 
are of a moderate Subftance; not 
are they forwarder, and the Fruit is 
rarely fo fair; nor do the Vines con- 
tinue fo long in Health. | 

In making thefe Beds, you muft 
carefully mix the Dung, fhaking it 
well with the Fork, fo as not te 
leave any Clods of Dung unfepa- 
rated, as alfo to beat it down pretty 
clofe, to prevent the Steam from 
rifing too haftily ; you muit alfo be 
careful to lay it very even, and to | 
beat or prefs down the Dung equal! | 
in every Part of the Bed, otherwile — 
it will fettle in Holes, which will) ) 
be very burtful. When yoo fnifh 
laying the Dung, you muft make 
an Hole exaétly in the Middle of 
each Light, about a Foot deep, and 
eight or nine Inches over; thet 
Holes muft be filled with freth ligh 
Earth, which fhould be fcreened te 
take out all large Stones, Clods, 
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$c. laying it up in an Hill; and 
in the middle of each thruft ina 
Stick about’eighteen Inches long, 
hich fhould ftand as a Mark, to 
ind the exact Place where the Hole 
3; then earth the Bed all over about 
three Inches thick, levelling it 
| mooth, and afterwards fet the Frame 
pon it, covering it with Glaffes: 
put if there is any Apprehenfion of 
the Dung heating too violently, the 
arth fhould not be laid upon the 
Bed until the Heat is fomewhat a- 
bated, which will be ina few Days, 
and then the Earth may be !aid upon 
he Bed by degrees, covering it at 
rft one Inch thick ; and a Week or 
en Days after another Inch in 
hicknefs may be laid on ; but there 
1ould be the -whole Thicknefs of 
arth laid upon the Bed before the 
ines begin to run: and if this 
(Thicknefs of Earth is at lait five or 
fix Incnes, the Vines will grow the 
ftronger for being fo thick; for if 
the Roots are obferved, they will be 
found to fpread and cover the whole 
Bed as much as the Vines extend: 


lor too light, the Vines will hang 
heir Leaves every Day, for want 
of a fufficient Depth of Earth to fup- 
port their Roots ; fo that if they are 
mot conftantly and well watered, 
they will not have Strength to lait 
long, or to produce fair Fruit; and 
the giving them too much Water is 
not fo proper, nor will it anfwer 
ear fo well, as the giving a Depth 
of Earth upon the Dung. 

Jn four or five Days time your 
Bed will be in fit Order to receive 
your Plants; of which you may eafi- 
ly judge by pulling out one of the 
Sticks which was put in the Mid- 
lle of the Holes, and fecling the 
ower Part of it, which will fatisfy 
you what Condition your Bed is in: 
shen you muit ftir up the Earth in 
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the Middle. of the Hole with. 1 your 
Hand, breaking all Clods, and re- 
moving all large Stones, making the 
Earth hollow in form of a Bafon. ~ 
Into each of thefe Holes you muft 
plant four Plants; in doing of which, 
obferve to make the Holes for the 
Plants a little flanting towards the 


Middle of the Bafon, efpecially a 


your Plants are long-fhanked : this © 
is intended to place the Roots of the 
Plants as far as. poffible from the 
Dung, to which if they approach 
too near, the lower Part of their 
Roots is ‘fabjedt to be burned off: 

then fettle the Earth gently to each 
Plant; and if the Earth is dry, it 
will be proper to give them a little 
Water (which fhouid be warm’d to . 
the Temper of the Bed, as was be- 
fore direéted) ; and if the Sun fhould 
appear in the middle of the Day, 
they fhonld be fhaded therefrom 
with Mats unti! the Plants have raken 
Root, which will be ia two or three 
Days; after which, you muft let 
them enjoy as much of the Sun as 
poflible, obferving to turn the Lights 
in the Day-time to dry, as alfo to 
give a little Air whenever the’Wea- 
ther will permit. 

You mutt alfo obferve to keep the 
Glafles covered every N ght, andin 
bad Weather; but be very careful 
not to keep them covered too cloie, 
efpecially while the Bed has a great 
Steam in it, which will caufe a 
Damp to fettle upon the Plants, 
which, for want of Air to keep the 
Fluid in Motion, will flagnate and 
rot them. 

- When your Plants are grown ta 
be four or five Inches high, you muft, 
wich fome flender forked Sticks, in- 
cline them toward the Earth, each 
one a feparate Way; but this muft 
be done gently at firft, leit by 
forcing them too much, you fhould 
ftrain or break the tender Veflels of 

the 
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the Plants, which would be very 


hurtful to them. In this manner 


“ you fliould, from time to time, ob- 


ferve to peg down the Runners as 
they are produced, laying each in 
exact Order, fo as not to interfere or 
crofs each other; nor fhould you 
ever after remove’ them from their 
Places, or handle them too roughly ; 
whereby the Leaves may be broken 
or difplaced; which is alfo equally 
injurious to them; but whenever 
you have occafion to weed the Bed 
between the Plants, do it with great 
Care, holding the Leaves afide with 
one Hand, while with the other you 
pu!l out the Weeds. 

In about a Month after they are 
ridged out, you may expect to fee 
the Beginnings of Fruit, which very 
often are preceded by Male Flowers, 
which many People are fo ignorant 
as to pull off, calling them falfe 
Bloffoms: but this I am fully con- 
vinced, by many Experiments, is 
wrong; for thefe Flowers are of ab- 
folute Service to promote the Wel- 


fare of the Fruit; which, when thefe 


Male Flowers are intirely taken off, 
does ver, often fall away, and come 
to nothing: nor fhould the Vines 
be pruned, as is too often the Pra- 
ctice of unfkilful People, efpecially 
when they are too luxuriant, which 
often happens when the Seeds were 
frefh, or of the Jait Year’s faving, 
and the Plants in good Heart. If 
this fhould happen ‘to be the Cafe, 
it would be very proper to pull up 


_ one or two of the Plants, before they 


have run fo far as to entangle with 


_ the others; for it often happens, 
that two or three Plants are better 
‘than four or five, when they are 
‘vigorous; for when the Frame is 


too much crouded with Vine, the 
Fruit is fel\dom good, nor in fuch 
Plenty, as when there is 2 more 
moderate Quantity of Shoots: for 
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the Air being hereby excluded from 
the Fruit, they often {pot and dee 
cay, or fail off very young. 
You mutt alfo be very careful to }} 
cover the Glaffes every Night when” 
your Fruit begins to appear, as alf 
to lay a little freth Litter or Mowe 
ings of Grafs round the Sides of th 
Bed, to add a frefh Heat thereto 
for if the Heat of the Bed be fpenty) 
and the Nights prove cold, the 
Fruit will fall away, and come td 
nothing: and when the Sun is ex 
treme hot, in the Middle of the Day 
you muit cover the Glaffes with Mat 
to fhade the Vines; for tho’ they desy 
light in Heat, yet the direét Rays 
of the Sun, when it has great Force 
are very injurious, by either fcorchs 
ing thofe Leaves which are near the 
Glaffes, or by caufing too greata 
Perfpiration, whereby the extreme 
Part of the Shoots, and the large 
Leaves, are left deftitute of Nous 
rifhment, and the Fruit will be at a 
Stand, and often turn yellow before 
it arrives at half its Growth. Bat 
this is more general where the Beds 
are earthed very fhallow; for when 
there is a fufficient Thicknefs of 
Earth upon the Dung, the Plants 
will bear the full Sun, without any 
hanging of their Leaves. r 
At this time, when your Vines” 
are fpread, fo as cover the Hot-bed, 
it will be of great Service, whemy” 
you water them, to fprinkle them 
all over gently fo as not to hurt the 
Leaves; but obferve to do this not 
at a time when the Sun is very hot; 
for hereby I have known a whole 
Bed of Cucumbers fpoiled ; for the” 
Water remaining upon the Surface™ 
of the Leaves in Drops, doth col-, 
lect the Rays of the Sun as it were 
to a Focus, and fo fcorches the ~ 
Leaves, that in one Day’s time they) 
have, froma bright Green, become” | 
of the Colour of brown Paper. 
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The watering of the Peds all over 
Vill be of great Service, by giving 
Jourifhment to thofe Roots, which 
y this time will have extended 
hemfelves all over the Bed: and if 
he Warmth of the Bed fhould now 
line, it will be of great Service 
o add a Lining of frehh Dung round 
the Sides of the Beds, to give a new 
Heat to them: for as the Nights 
are often cold at this Seafon, where 
the Beds have not a kindly Warmth 
left in them, the Fruit will frequent- 
ly drop off the Vines, when grown 
to the Size of a little Finger: and 
if upon this Lining of Dung there 
isa Thicknefs of ftrong Earth laid 
for the Roots of the Plants to run 
into, it will greatly ftrengthen them, 
and continue the Piants in Vigour 
a much longer time than they other- 
wife will do; -for the Roots of thefe 
Plants extend to a great Diflance 
when they have room, which they 
cannot have ina Bed not more than 
five Feet wide; fo that when they 
have no greater Extent for their 
Roots, the Plants will not continue 
in Vigour above fix Weeks, which, 
if they have a Depth and Extent of 
Earth, will continue three Months 
in bearing; fo that where there are 
feveral Beds made near each other, 
it will be the beft Way to fill up the 
Bottom of the Alleys between them 
with warm Dung, and cover that 
with a proper Thicknefs of Earth, 
fo as to raifethem to the Level of 
the Beds. | 

_ Thefe Dire€tions, with diligent 
Obfervation, will be fufficient for 
the Management of this Crop of 
Cucumbers: and Vines thus treated 
will continue to fupply you with 
Fruit till the Beginning of uly, by 
which time the fecond Crop will 
come to bear; the Sowing and Ma- 
naging of which is what] fhall next 
 - proceed to. 
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About the Middle of March, of 


a little later, according to the Earli- © 


nefs of the Seafon, you muft put in 
your Seeds, either under a Bell- 
glafs, or in the upper Side of your 
early Hot-bed; and when the Plants 
are come up, they fhould be pricked 
upon another moderate Hot-bed. 
which fhould be covered with Bell or 
Hand-glaffes, placed as clofe as pof- 
fible to each other ; the Plants fhould 
alfo be prick’d at about two Inches 
Diftance from each other, obferving 
to water and fhade them until they 
have taken Root, which will be in 
a very fhort time. This is to be 
underftood of fuch Places where a 
great Quantity of Plants are required ; 
which is conffantly the Cafe in the 


Kitchen-gardens near London; but 


where it is only for the Supply of a 
Family, there may be Plants enough 
raifed on the upper Side of the Beds 
where the firft-Crop is growing; or 
if the Vines fhould have extended 
themfelves fo far as to cover tie 
whole Bed, whereby there will not 
be room to prick the Plants, a fingle 
Light will contain a fufficient Num- 


ber of Plants while young, to plant ~ 


out in Ridges, to fupply the largeft 
Family with Cucumbers during the 
whole latter Seafon. You muttalfo 
cover the Glafles with Mats every 
Night, or in very bad Weather ; 
but in the Day-time, when the 


Weather is hot, you muft raife the | 


Glaffes with a Stone on the oppofite 
Side from the Wind, to give Air 
to the Plants, which will greatly 


‘ftrengthen them: you muftalfowa. | _ 
ter them as you fhall find they re- 


quire it ; but this muft be done {pare- 
ingly while the Plants are young. 


The Middle of April the Plants 


will be ftrong enough to ridge cut ; 
you muft therefore be provided with 
an Heap of new Dung, in proportion 
ta the Quantity of Holes you intend 
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for 
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to plant, allowing one Load to fix 
Holes. When your Dung is fit for 
Ufe, you muft dig a Trench about 
two Feet four Inches wide, and in 
Length juft as you pleafe, or the 
Place wiil allow ; and if the Soil be 
dry, it fhould be ten Inches deep ; 
but if wet, very little in the Ground, 
levelling the Earth in the Bottom; 
then put in your Dung, obferving 
to ftir and mix every Part of it as 
was directed for the firft Hot-beds, 


laying it clofe and even. 


When this is done, you muft make 


Holes about eight Inches over, and 
fix Inches deep, juft in the Middle 
of the Ridge, and three Feet and an 
half Diftance from each other; and 
if there be more than one Ridge, the 
Diftance of thofe ought to be eight 
Feet and an half from each other ; 
then fill the Holes with good light 
Earth, putting a Stick into the Mid- 
dle of each for a Mark, and after- 
ward cover the Ridge over with 
Earth, about four Inches thick, lay- 
ing the Earth the fame Thicknefs 
round the Sides. When the Earth 
is levell'd fmooth, you muft fet the 
Glaffes on upon the Holes, leaving 
them clofe down about twenty-four 
Hours, in which time the Earth in 
the Holes will be warm’d fufficiently 
. to receive the Plants; then with 
your Hand ftir up the Earth in the 
Holes, making it holiow in form of 
a.Bafon; into each of which you 
fhould plant four Plants, obferving. 
to water and fhade them until they 
have taken Root; after which time 
you muft be careful to givethem a 
little Air by ratfing the Giaffes on the 
oppofite Side to the Wind, in pro- 
portion to the [eat of the Weather, 
as alfo to water them as you fhall fee 
they require it; but you muft only 
raife the Glaffes in the Middle of 
the Day, until the Plants fill the 
Glaffes; at which time you fhould 
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raife the Glafles with a forked Sticle 
on the South Side in Height pros 


portionable to the Growth of the 
Plants, that they may notbe fcorch’d — 
by the Sun: this alfo will harden 
and prepare the Plants to endure the 


open Air; but you fhould not ex- : 
pofe them too foon thereto; for it 


often happens, that there are morn-_ 
ing Froits in Afzy, which are many 
times deftructive 


fore the fureft Method to preferve — 
them under the Glaffes as long as ~ 


they can be kept in without Preju-— 


dice to the Plants: and if theGlaffes 
are raifed with two Bricks on the _ 
Back-fide, and the forked Stick on 
the other Side, they may be kept in — 


a great while without Danger. 
Towards the Latter-end of May, 


when the Weather appears fettled 
and warm, you fhould turn your © 


Plants down gently out of the Glafs ; 
but do not perform this ina very 
dry hot funny Day, but rather when 
there is a cloudy Sky, and an Ap- 


pearance of Rain: you muft in do- — 
ing of this raife the Glaffes either _ 


upon Bricks, or forked Sticks, 
whereby they may ftand fecnre at 


about four or five Inches high from 4 g 


the Ground, that the Plants may 
lie under them without bruifing ; nor 


fhould you take the Glaffes quite — 


away until the Latter-end of Fume, 
or the Beginning of Fu/y; for thefe 
will preferve the Moifture much 
longer to their Roots than if they 
were quite expofed to the open Air: 
about three Weeks after you have 
turn’d the Plants out of the Glaffes, 
they will have made a confiderable 
Progrefs, efpecially if the Weather 
has been favourable; at which time 
you fhould dig up the Spaces of 
Ground between the Ridges, laying 
it very even; then lay out the Rune 
ners of the Vines in exaét Order, 

and 


to thefe Plants — 
when expofed thereto; it is there- 
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nd be careful in this Work not to 
difturb the Vines too much, nor to 

ruife or break the Leaves: this 

igging of the Ground will loofen it, 
and thereby make it eafy for the 
Roots of the Plants to ftrike into 
it, as alfo render the Surface of the 
garth more agreeable to the Vines 
atrun upon it. After this there 
ill be no farther Care needful, but 
nly to keep them clear from Weeds, 
d to water them as often as they 
fhall require, which they will foon 
fhew, by the hanging of their greater 
Leaves. The Ridges, thus mana- 
ged, will continue to produce large 
Quantities of Fruit from Fuze until 
the Latter-end of 4ugu/?; after which 
time the Coldnefs of the Seafon ren- 
ders them unwholfome, efpecially if 
the Autumn proves wet. 
_ From thefe Ridges People com- 
‘monly preferve their Cucumbers for 
Seed, by making choice of two or 
three of the faireft Fruit upon each 
Hole, never leaving above one upon 
a Plant, and that fituated near the 
Root of it; for if you leave more, 
they will weaken the Plant fo much, 
that your other Fruit will be {mall, 
and fewer in Number: but thofe 
| Perfons who value themfelves upon 
producing Cucumbers very early, 
commonly leave three or four Cu- 
_cumbers of the firft Produce of their 
-_earlieft Crop, when the Fruit is fair ; 
and the Seeds of thefe early Fruit 
are generally preferr’d to any other 
| for the firft Crop. Thefe thould re- 
| 
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main upon the Vines until the End 
of Auguf?, that the Seeds may be 
perfectly ripe; and when you ga- 
ther them from the Vines, it will 
| be proper to fet the Fruit in a Row 
upright againftan Hedge or Wall, 
| where they may remain until the 
| outer Cover begins to decay; at 
| which time you fhould cut them 
_ open, and {crape out the Seeda, to- 
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gether with the Pulp, inte a Tub, 
which fhould be afterwards covered 
with a Board, to prevent the Filth 
from getting amongftthe Pulp. In 
this Tub it fhould be fuffered to re- 
main eight or ten Days, obferving 
to ftir it well with a long Stick to 
the Bottom every Day, in order to 
rot the Pulp, that it may be eafily 
feparated from the Seeds ; then pour 
fome Water into the Tub, ftirring 
it well about, which will raife the 
Scum to the Top, but the Seeds will 
fettle to the Bottom; fo that by two 
or three times pouring in Water, and 
afterwards ftraining it off from the 
Seeds, they will be perfettly clear’d 
from the Pulp; then you fhould 
f{pread the Seeds upon a Mat, which 
fhould be expofed to the open Air 
three or four Days, until they are 
perfectly dry, when they may be 
put up in Bags, and hung up in a 
dry Place, where Vermin cannot 
come to them, where they will keep 
good for feveral Years, but are ge- 
nerally preferr’d when three or four 
Years old, as being apt to produce 
lefs vigorous, but more fruitful 
Plants. , 

I fhall, in the next place, proceed 
to give Directions for managing 
Cucumbers for the lait Crop, or 
what are generally called Picklers. 

The Seafon for fowing thefe is 
toward the Latter-end of May, when 
the Weather is fettled. The Ground 
where thefe are commonly fown, 
is between Cauliflowers, in wide- 
Rows, between which are allow’d 
four Feet and an half Space when 
the Cauliflowers were planted. In 
thefe Rows you fhou!d dig up {quare 
Holes at about three Feet and 2n 
half Diftance from each other, break- 
ing the Earth well with a Spade, 
and afterwards fmoothing and hol- — 
lowing itin the Form of a Bafon — 
with your Hand; then put eight or 

nine 
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nine Seeds'in the Middle of each 
Hole, covering them over with 
Earth about half an Inch thick ; and 
if it fhould be very dry Weather, it 
will be proper to water the Holes 
gently in a Day or two after the 
Seeds are fown, in order to facilitate 


their Germination. 
In five or fix Days, if the Wea- 


_ ther be good, your -Plants will be- 


gin to thruft their Heads above- 
ground; at which time you fhould 


be very careful to keep off the Spar-- 


rows, which are very fond of the 
young tender Heads of thefe Plants ; 
and, if they are not prevented, will 
deflroy your whole Crop: but as it 
Is not above a Week that thefe Plants 


are in Danger, it will be no great 


Trouble to look after them during 
that time; for when the Plants are 
come up, and have expanded their 
Seed-leaves, the Sparrows will not 
meddle with them. 

You mutt alfo be careful to water 
them gently, as you fhall find the 
Drought of the Seafon doth require ; 
and when you perceive the third 
or rough Leaf of the Plants begin 
to appear, you muft pull out all the 
weakeft Plant:, leaving only five of 
the moft promifing and beft fituated 
in each Hole, ftirring the Earth 
round about them with a {mall Hoe 
to deftroy the Weeds, and raife the 
Earth about the Shanks of the Plants, 
putting a little Earth between them, 
prefling it gently down -with your 


Hand, that the Plants may be there-. 


by feparated from each other to a 
greater Diftance; then give them a 
little Water (if the Weather be dry) 
to fettle the Earth about them, which 
you muft afterwards repeat as often 
as you fhall find it neceflary, full 
being careful to keep the Ground 
clear from Weeds. 

When your Cauliflowers are quite 


drawn off the Ground from between 


ce 
the Cucumbers, you muft hoe and 


clean the Ground, drawing the | 
Earth up round each Hole in form 


Order as they are to run and extend, ~ 
fo that they may not interfere with 
each other: and if all the five Plants — if 
before left are in good Condition, | | 
you fhould pull out one of the worft, © |} 
and throw it away; for four good: 
Plants will be full enough to remain ' 
for good; then lay a little Earth ~ 
between the Plants left, preffing it — 
down gently with your Hand, the _ 
better to {pread them each Way, | 
giving them a little Water to fettle — 
the Earth about them, repeating it © 
as often as the Seafon fhall require, © 
and obferving to keep the Ground ~ 
clean from Weeds: the Plants, thus. |) 
managed, will begin to produce 4) 
Fruit toward the Latter-end of July, 
when you may either gather them 
young for pickling, or fuffer them 
to grow for large Fruit. a 
‘The Quantity of Holes neceflary 

fora Family is about fifty or fixty; 
for if you have fewer, they will not — 
produce enough to pay for pickling, — 
without keeping them too long in ~ 
the Houfe; for you can’t expeét to — 
gather more than two hundred at 
each time from fifty Holes ; but this — 
may be done twice a Week during _ 
the whole Seaion, which commonly 
latts five Weeks; fo that from fifty 
Holes you may reafonably expect to 
gather about two thoufand in the 7 

Seafon, which, if they are taken’ 
fmall, will not be too many fora — 
private Family, efpecially confider- 7 
ing, that if you-have fewer Holes, ~ 
the Quantity each Week produced 
will fcarcely be worth the Trouble 
of pickling. -_ 
But left I thould be cenfur’d by 
thofe who delight in having very | 
early 
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arly Cucumbers, for omitting what 
ey call an effential Part of Garden- 
g, I thall beg Leave here to fub- 
join a fhort Account of a Method 
which Ihave ufed with very good 
Succefs, to obtain Cucumbers very 
early ; which is, After having raifed 
ne Plants in the manner before di- 
ed for early Cucumbers, until 
ney have put forth their rough 
eaves, I prepared fome looie 
wrought Bafkets, about eight Inches 
Diameter, and five Inches deep, 
ith two fmall Handles to each; 
en I made a frefh Hot-bed of good 
trength, which would hold a Frame 
f two Lights; on this I placed the 
dafkets, which were almoft full of 
ood light Earth, as near to each 
ther-as poilible, by which means 
nis {mall Bed wouldcontain eighteen 
rtwenty Bafkets; then I filled up 
ne Spaces between the Bafkets with 
ne fame light Earth as was put into 
e Bafkets, putting the Frame and 
plailes over the Bed, which in two 
Mays wasin a proper Temperature 
f Heat to receive the Plants; then 
| put five into each Eafket, obferv- 
'g to water and fhade them until 
ey had taken Root; afterwards 
anaging them as was before di- 
sted for the firft Crop of Cucum- 
2rs, Obferving, wiien the Bed be- 
an to lofe its Heat, to lay a little 
efh Dung round the Sides, which 
dded a new Heatto the Bed. In 
lis Frame I fuffered them to remain 
til the Plants were laid down, and 
d run to the Sides of the Bafkets; 
len I prepared a Ridge, which I 
ade of a good Subftance in Dang ; 
d afier ic had lain two or three 
ays to heat, I removed the Piants 
| the Batkets, placing one into the 
ole in the Middle of each Light. 
hefe Plants in a fhort time after 
duced Fruit, which, by the good 
smper of Heat in the Bed, grew 
You, J. 
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fo faft, that in three’ Weeks after 
removing the Bafkets, I cut Cucum- 
bers. ‘There are feveral Advantages 
in this Management ; firft, you can 
keep the Bafkets in a {mall Room 
for a confiderable time, whereby 
your Frames may be employed ia 
other Utes; and fecondly, a lefs 
Quantity of Dung is required in this 
Way: thirdly, when the Plants are 
in Bafkets, if you find your Bed too 
hot, it is but raifing up the Bafkets, 
and they are fecure from any Dan- 
ger ; and when the violent Heat is 
over, they may be fettled down 
again: and laftly, by having your 
Plants fo forward for Fruit when 
they are put into the Ridges, the 
Heat of the Bed continues to fet and 
bring off the firft Crop of Fruit; for 
want of which kindly Heat, the firft 
Setting or Crop of Fruit which ap- 
pears upon the Vines, either drops 
off, or is a long time growing to 
Maturity ; therefore from thefe, and 
many other Advantages attending 
this Method, 1 may with Safety 
pronounce it the bef yet known 
to procure Cucumbers in any of the 
Winter or Spring Months. 
CUCUMIS AGRESTIS. 
Elaterium. 
CUCURBITA, The Gourd. 
The Charaders are ; | 
It hath a Flower confifiing of one 
Leaf, which is of the expanded Bell- 
Scape, for the moft part fo deeply cut, 
that it feems to confift of five diflin® 
Leaves: this, like the Cucumber, has 
Male and Female Flowers on the fame 
lant; the Fruit of fome Species is 
doug, of others round or bottle fraped, 
and is commonly divided into fix Cells, . 
in which are contained many flat ob- 
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. long Seeds, which have fometimes @ 


Border round thent. 
The Species are; 
rn Cucursita “nga, folio mall, 
Sore algo. F.B. ‘The long Gourd, 
Dd ay With | 
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with a foft Leaf, and a white 
Flower. 

z. Cucursita falcata figura, 
folio molli, flore albo, C.B. The 
fickle-fhapedGourd, with a foft Leaf, 
and a white Flower. 

3. CucurBiTA Jatior, folio molli, 
Jfiore albo. F. B. Flat Gourd, with 
a foft Leaf,and a white Flower, com- 
monly called Squafhes. 

4. Cucursita J/agenaria, flore 
albo, folio molli. C. B. Bottle-fhaped 
Gourd, with a foft Leaf, and a white 
Flower. 

There are’ feveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are annually 
brought from America, where are 
numberlefs Varieties of thefe, and 
of Pumkins and Calabafhes: but 
thefe Sorts are fo apt to fport, that 
there is no Certainty of their pro- 
ducing the fame fhaped Fruit for two 
Years together, unlefs it is that with 
the long Fruit,which I do not remem- 
ber to have feen change or alter ; but 
all the others will run from one 
Shape to another, fo as rarely to pro- 
duce the fame as thofe which the 
Seeds were faved from. 

They may be all propagated by 
fowing their Seeds in March on an 
Hot-bed ; and when the Plants come 
up, they fhould be tran{planted on 
another moderate Bed, where they 
fhould have a great deal of Air to 
ftrengthen them; and when they 
have got four or five Leaves, they 
fhould be tranfplanted into Holes 
made upon an old Dunghil, or fome 
fuch Place, allowing them a great 
deal of room to run; for fome of 
the Sorts will fpread to a great 
Diftance. I have meafured a fingle 
Plant, which had run upwards of 
forty Feet from the Hole, and had 
produced a great Number of S:de- 
branches ; fo that if the Plant had 


‘been encouraged, and all the Side- 


branches permitted to remain, I dare 
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fay it would have fairly overfprea 
twenty Rods of Ground: which, t 
fome People, may feem like a Re 
mance; yet I can affirm it to b) 
Fact. But what is this to the Ac 
count printed in the 7ranfadions ¢ 
the Royal Soctety, which was commu 
nicated to them by Paul Dudley, Efe 
feom New-England, wherein Men 
tion is made of a fingle Plant of thi 
Kind, which, without any Culture 
{pread over a large Spot of Grounc 
and from which Plant were gatherey 
two hundred and fixty Fruits, eack 
one with another, as big as an Half 
peck ! : 

Thefe Fruits are by fome Peopl 
gathered while young, and boiled” 
afterwards ftripping off the outer Co’ 
ver, and buttering them, they ea 
them with Meat, and are by iom 
mightily efteemed ; efpecially th 
firft Sort, which is counted by fa 
the fweeteit: of this Kind I haw 
feen,a fingle Fruit upwards of fi: 
Feet long, which has ripen’d per 
feétly well. But this is not commol 
with us; tho’ I have heard of thei 
being longer in other Countries 
This Sort requires to be fown early 
in the Spring, and brought forware 
under Bell or Hand-glaffes, otherwift 
they feldom arrive to half their Ma 
turity. 

There are fome People who plant 
thefe Plants by the Sides of Arbours 
over which they train the Vines; fe 
that ina fhort time they will Cover 
the whole Arbour, and afiord a firong 
Shade; and upon fome of thefe Ar: 
bours I have feen the longeft Fruit: 
there are others, who plant them 
near Walls, Pales, or Hedges, to 
which they faften theVines,and train 
them to a great Height: the orange- 
fhaped Gourd is the Sort which -is 
moft commonly fo planted for the 
Ornament of its-Fruit, which has a 
pretty Effect, eipecially when feen at 

fome 
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 fome Diftance: thefe Plants all re- 
: _ a large Supply of Water in dry 
_ Weather. : | 
_ Thefe Plants requiring fo much 
room to fpread, and their Fruit be- 
ing very little valued in Exzglaud, 
hath occafioned their not being cul- 
tivated amongft us; we having fo 
many Plants, Roots, or Fruits, which 
are greatly preferable to thofe for 
Kitchen-ufes : but in fome Parts of 
America, where Provifions are not 
in fo great Plenty, or fo great Va- 
riety, thefe Fruits may be very ac- 
ceptable. 
CUIETE, The Calabafh-tree. 

| Dr. Linnzus has altered the Title 
of this Genus to Cre/centia, theName 
here given to it being the American 
Name. 
: The Charafers are; 
It hath a Flower confifiing of one 
Leaf, of an anomalous Figure, and di- 
wided at the Brim into /everal Parts ; 
from whofe Cup rifes the Pointal, 
fixed like a Nailin the hinder Part 
of the Flower ; which afterward be- 
comes a flefby Fruit, having an bard 
‘Shell, inclofing many heart -/oaped 
Seeds. 

: The Species are; 

1, Curete faliis oblongis angu/ftis, 
magno frudu ovato, Plum, Nov.Gen. 
The Calabafh-tree with narrow ob- 
Tong Leaves, and a large oval Fruit. 
— 2, Cuire latifolia, fructu puta- 
mine fragili. Plum. Nov. Gen. The 
broad - leav’d Calabafh-tree, with 
tender-fhell’d Fruit. | 
3. Curere minima, fru&u duro, 
Plum. Now. Gen. The leat Calabath- 
‘tree, with an hard Fruit. 
_ 4. Culere anguflifolia, fru@u mi- 
meri globofo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Nar- 
Tow-leav’d Calabath-tree, with a lefler 
globular Fruit. . 
5. Curere anguflifolia, frudu 
minori ovate. Plum. New. Gen. Nar- 
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row-leav’dCalabath-tree, with a leffer 
oval Fruit. 

‘The firft and fecond Sorts rife to 
the Height of twenty-five or thiity 
Feet, in the We/t- Indies, where they 
grow naturally. in Woods, and the Sa- 
vanna’s. The Shells of this Fruit 
are ufed by Negroes for Cups to 
drink out of, as alfo for Inftruments 
of Mufic, by making an Hole in the 
Shell, and clearing it of the Pulp 
and Seeds; then they put in fmall 
Stones, or the hard Seeds of Trees, 
with which they make a fort of 
Rattle. 

Thefe Plants, being all of them 
tender, cannot be maintained in this 
Country, unléfs they are preferved 
in warm Stoves. They are propa- 
gated by Seeds, which fhould be ob- 
tained from theCountries where they 
naturally grow ; for they never pro- 
duce any Fruit in this Country. 
Thefe Seeds fhould be fown early 
in the Spring, in Pots filled with frefh 
light Earth, and plunged into an 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark: the Earth 
in thefe Pots muft-be frequently re- 
frefhed with Water ; for if it be kept 
dry, the Seeds will not vegetate: in 
about five Weeks after the Seeds are 
fown, the Plants will begin to ap- 
peat; when they mult be duly wa- 
tered, and the Glaffes of the Hot- 
bed fhould be raifed every Day, to 
admit frefh Air to the Plants; and 
Jet the Steam, which will arife from 
the Bed, pafs off; which is very in- 
jerious to young Plants, when it is 
pentamongit them. When the Plants 
are about two Inches high, they. 
fhould be carefully tranfplanted, each 
into a feparate {mall Pot filled with 
rich light Earth, and plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, being careful to 
{creen them from the Sun until they 
have taken new Root; after which 
time they muft have frefh Air ad 
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mitted to them, in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seafon, and muft be 
duly watered ; for as they naturally 
grow on fwampy Grounds, they re- 
quire a pretty large Share of Moitt- 
ure in warm Weather. 

In Winter thefe Plants muft be re- 
moved into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed; for they do not 
thrive well, if they are placed on 
Boards in a dry Stove; becaufe the 


Fibres of the Roots, which are to-— 


ward the Side and Bottom of the 
Pots, will dry, and retard the Growth 
of the Plants, if the Pots are not 
furrounded with Tan, which always 
retains fome Moifture, which keeps 
the Fibres of the Plants duétile, and 


thereby is greatly beneficial to them. 


In Summer thefe Plants may have 
a large Share of Air, by opening the 
Glafles of the Stove; but they will 
not thrive if they are taken out of 
the Stove, and placed in the open 
Air; fo that they fhould always be 
kept in the Bark-ftove, obferving to 
fhift them into larger Pots, as they 


-advance in their Growth. With this 


Management, they may be preferved 
many Years, and brought to a large 
Size ; when they will make a fine 
Appearance amongft teader Exotic 


Plants in the Stove ; for they retain 


their Leaves throughout the Year. 
CUMINOIDES. Vide Lagoecia. 
CUMINUM, Cumin. 
The Charaers are; 

The Root is annual: the Leaves are 
like thofe of Fennel: the Se.ds are 
fmol, long, narrow, and crooked: two 
of which fucceed each Flower, as in 
the ether umbclliferous Plants. 

There is but one Species of this 
Plant at prefent known in England; 
which is, 

Cumiyum. Mor. Umb. Cumin. 

‘This Plant is propagated for Sale 
in the Ifland of Ma/ta, where it is 
called Cuzming aigro,i. e. hot Cumin, 


Seeds, if the Seafon is warm. 
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But 4zi/z, which they alfo propagate 
in no lefs Quantity, they call Cumino 
dolce, i.e. fweet Cumin: fo that — 
many of the old Botanifts were mif- 
taken, when they made two Species _ 
of Cumin, wx. acre and dulce. ! 

The Seeds of this Plant are ufed ~ 
in Medicine, which are brought — 
from the above-mentioned Place; — 
for the Plant is too tender to be cul- © 
tivated’ to any Advantage in Eng- « 
land: J have fown the Seeds feveral © 
times in the Phyfic-garden, which | 
have come up very well, and grown — 
to be four or five Inches high; but ~ 
have conftantly decay’d,without pro- 
ducing any good Seeds. If any Per- 
fon is inclined to coldvate a hitle of 
this Plant for Curiofity, the beft Me-_ 
thod is, to fow the Seeds early upon” 
a very moderate Hot-bed ; and when ~ 
the Plants are come up pretty flrong, ” 
they may be tranfplanted inte a light 
Soil, at about four or five Inches Di-7 
ftance, where they will produce goody 


CUNTI.A, Baftard Horehound. 

This Genus of Plants was ‘led 
Marrubiafirum by Dr. Tox crneferty 
and fome other Botanifts; but, be- a 
ing a compound Name, Dr. Linneus y 
has alteredut to this of ry Pal which © 
is an old Name that has been 2p-— 
plied to fome other Plants of this 

Clafs. 
The CharaGers are ; 

The Flower is of one Leef, anda is | 
of the laliated Kind: the Upper-lip is | 
ered and forked; the lower one i | 
fightly cut into three Parts: the Em= 
pehment is of one Leaf, and cyhindri- iy 
cal, and cut into five acute Segments, | 
each ending in a Spine: in theCentre 
of the Fico er is fituaied the quadri- 4 
fid Pointal, attended by four Stamina: a 
after the Flower is paft, thre are 
four oval Seeds ‘included in the Em- | 
palement. 4 
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The Species are; +e 

1. CuntLa calycum lacinia fupe- 
riore latiore ovato trinevvi. Lin. 
Hort. Clif. Baftard Horehound, with 
the upper Segment of the Empale- 
ment of an oval Shape, having three 
Ribs. 

2. Cuniia calycum labio fuperiore 
trifido, inferiore bipartito. Lin. Hort. 
Cif. -Baftard Horehound, with the 
Upper-lip of the Empalement trifid, 
and the under bifid. 

3. Cunixa calycibus inermibus La- 
nigeris. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Baftard 
Horehound, with a f{mooth wooily 
Impalement. | 

The two firft Sorts are low-trail- 
ing annual Plants: the Seeds of thefe 
may be fown in 4pri/, upon a Bed 
of common Earth, in an open Situa- 
tion ; and when the Plants come up, 
they will require no farther Care, 

but to keep them clean from Weeds, 
and to thin them out where they 
grow too clofe together ; but thefe 
do not bear tranfplanting well ; 
therefore the Seeds fhould be fown 
where the Plants are to remain: thefe 
will flower in Fuly, and their Seeds 
will ripen in September; which if 
permitted to fcatter, the Plants wiil 
come up without any farther ‘Trou- 
ble. 

The third Sort is a biennial Plant, 
which rifes two Feet high ; therefore 
thefe Plants fhould not be left fo 
clofe, as thofe of the former Sorts ; 
but in all other refpe€ts fhould be 
treated as is directed for ‘them. 

CUPRESSUS, The Cyprefs- 
tree. : 

The Charaéers are ; 

The Leaves are fquamofe and flat: 
the Male Flowers, which are /qua- 
mofe, grow at remote Difiances from 
the Fruit on the fame Trec: the Fruit 
is of a Spherical Form, and is compafed 
of many woody Tubercles, in which 
are containcd hard angular Scedi. 
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The Species are; 

1. Cupressus meta in fafligium 
convoluta, qua fremina Phnit. Tourn. 
The common Cyprefs-tree. 

2. CuPREessus ramos extra fe 
Spargens, que mas Pliniit. Tourn. The 
Male fpreading Cyprefs, vulgo. 

3. Cupressus Virginiana, foliis 
acacia deciduis. H.L. The Virgi- 
nian Cyprefs-tree, with Leaves like 
the Acacia, which fall off in Win- 
ter. 

4. Cupressus Eufitanica patula, 
JSruciu minori. Tourn. Spreading Por- 
tugal Cyprefs, with a fmaller Fruit. 

3. Cuprgssus Americana, frudu 
minima. American Cyprefs, with the 
leait Fruit, commonly called White 
Cedar in America. - 

The firlt of thefe Trees is very 
common in moft of the old Gardens 
in Englend; but at prefent is not fo 
much in Requelt as formerly, tho’ 
it is not without its Advantages ; nor | 
fhould it be intirely’ rejected, as 
many Perfons are of Opinion: for it 
ferves to add to the Beauty of Wil- ' 
dernefles, or Clumps of Ever-greens., 
It was formerly planted in Borders 
of Pieafure-gardens, and kept fhorn 
into a pyramidal or conic Form ; 
and fome People, believing them 
fubjecé to be kill’d if they cut them, 
tied them up with Cords into a py- 
ramidal Figure; which Form they 
are naturally difpofed to grow in: 
but this winding them about, pre- 
vented the Air from entering the in- 
ward Parts of the Branches; fo that 
the Leaves decayed, and became un- , 
fightly, and generally retarded their 
Growth. And fo thofe which are 
fheared, if the Operation is not per- 
formed in the Spring, or early in 
the Summer, are very fubject to be 
injured by fharp Winds, and cutting 
Frofts, in Winter. Wherefore, up- 
on the Whole, I think it much bet- 
ter to futfer them to grow wild as 
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they are naturally difpofed, planting 
them only amongit other ever-green 
Trees, where, by the. Darknefs of 
their green Leaves, together with 
their waving Heads, they will greatly 
add to the Variety. 

The fecond Sort is by far the 
largeft-growing Tree, and is the moft 
common Timber in the Levant: 


’ this, if planted upon a warm fandy 


or gravelly Soil, will profper won- 
derfully : and though it is not quite 
fo tonfile a Plant as the firft Sort, yet 
greatly recompenies for that ‘De- 
fect, by its vigorous Growth, and 
Strength in refifting all Weathers. 
This ‘l'ree is very proper to intermix 
with Ever greens of a fecond Size 
next to Pines and Firs, to form 
Clumps ; in which Clafs it will keep 
Pace wth the Trees of the. fame 
Line, and be very handfome. Be- 
fides, the Wood of this Tree is very 
valuable, when grown to a Size fit 
for Planks; which I am convinced 
it will do, in as fhort a Space as 
Oaks; therefore, why fhould not 
this be cultivated for that Purpofe, 
fince there are many Places in Eng- 
land where the Soil is of a fandy or 
gravelly Nature, and feldom pro- 
duces any thing worth cultivating ? 
Now in fuch Places thefe Trees 
would thrive wonderfully, and great- 
ly add to the Pleafure of the Owner, 
while growing, and afterwards ren- 
der as much Profit to his Succeffors, 
as perhaps the beft Plantation of 
Oaks ; efpecially fhould the Timber 

rove as good here, as in the Iflands 
of the Archipelago, which I fee no 
Reafon to doubt of: for we find it 
was fo gainful 3 Commodity to the 
Iland of Cavidia, that the Plantations 
were called Dos Filie; the Felling 
of one of them being reckoned a 
Dzaughter’s Portion. 

The Timber of this Tree is faid 
to refit the Worm, Moth, and all 
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Putrefaction ; and is {aid to laft many 
hundred Years. ‘The Doors of St. 

Peter’s Church at Rome were framed 
of this Material, which lafted from 
the Great Conftantine to Pope Euge- 
nius 1Vth’s Time, which was eleven 
hundred Years, and were then found 
and intire, when the Pope would 
needs change them for Gates of 
Brafs. ‘The Coffins were made of 
this Material, in which Thucydides 
tells us the Athenians ufed to bury 


their Heroes; and the Mummy- |}. 
‘chefts, brought with thofe condited 


Bodies out of Egypt, are many of 
them of this Material. 

This Tree is by many learned Au- 
thors recommended for the Improve- 
ment of the Air, and a Specific for 
the Lungs, as fending forth great 
Quantities of aromatic and balfamic 
Scents ; wherefore many of the an- 
tient Phyficians of the Eaftern Coun- 
tries ufed to fend their Patients, who 
were troubled with weak Lungs, to 
the Ifland of Candia, which at that 
time abounded with thefe Trees, 
where, from the Effeéts of the Air 
alone, very few failed of a perfect 
Cure. 

The third Sort is a Native of Ame- 
rica,where it grows in watry Places, 
and arifes to a prodigious Height, 
and is of a wonderful Bulk: I have 
been informed, that there are Trees 
of this Kind in America which are 
upwards of feventy Feet high, and 
feveral Fathoms in Circumference : 
which Trees grow conftantly in the 
Water; therefore they may proba- 
bly be of fingular Advantage to 
plant in fuch {wampy or wet Soils, 
where few other Trees will grow, 
efpecially of the refinous Kind. That 
they are very hardy, in refpeé to 
Cold, is evident, from fome few 
Trees of this Kind which were for- 
merly planted i in England; particu- 
larly one in the Gardens of Fobn 
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Tradefcant at South Lambeth near 
Vauxhall, which is upwards of thirty 
Feet high, and of a confiderable 
Bulk ; which, though in a common 
Yard at prefent, where no Care is 
taken of it, but on the contrary, 
many Hooks are driven into the 
Trunk, to faften Cords thereto for 
drying of Cloaths, yet the Tree is 
in great Health and Vigour ; ‘but 
hath not produced any Fruit as yet ; 
which may be occafioned for want 
of Moifture: for we often fee many 
aquatic Plants will grow upon a 
drier Soil ; but yet are feldom {o pro- 
ductive of either Flowers or Fruit, 
as thofe which remain growing in 
the Water. 

There is alfo a pretty large Tree 
of this Kind, now growing in the 
Gardens of Sir Abraham Fanffen, 
Bart. at Wimbledon in Surry, which 
has produced great Quantities of 
Cones for fome Years paft, which in 
favourable Seafons come to Matu- 

rity; and the Seeds have been as 
good as thofe which have been 
brought from America. This Tree 
was tran{planted when it was very 

large, which has ftinted its Growth; 
which, together with its growing 
upon a dry Soil, may have occafion- 
ed its Fruitfulnefs; for it has made 
very little Progrefs in its Growth 
fince it was removed. 

Thefe Trees are all propagated 
from Seeds, which fhould be fown 
early in the Spring ona Bed of warm 
dry fandy Earth, which muft be le- 
yelled very fmooth ; then fow the 
Seeds thereon pretty thick, fifting 
the fame light Earth over them haif 
an Inch thick. If the Weather fhould 
prove very warm and dry, it will be 
proper to water the Bed, which muft 
be done very carefully, obferving 
not to wafh the Seeds out of the 
Ground, In about a Month’s time 

(if your Seeds are good) the young 
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Plants will appear above - ground, 
which muft be conftantly kept clean 
from Weeds, and in very dry Wea- 
ther fhould be often refrefhed with 
Water; but this fhould be done with 
great Caution, left you beat thefe 
tender- rooted Plants out of the 
Ground, « 

If the Seeds are fown upon a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, and the Bed cover- 
ed with Mats, they will come up 
much fooner, and with greater Cer- 
tainty, than when they are fownin . 
the co!d Ground. 

In this Bed the young Plants may 
remain two Years, by which time 
they will have Strength enough to 
be tranfplanted into a Nurfery. The 
beft Seaion fot removing them is in 
the Beginning of Apri/, when the 
drying Eafterly Winds of March are 
over; and, if poffible, choofe a 
cloudy Day, when it is inclinable to | 
Rain; and in taking them out of 
the Seed-bed, preferve the Roots as 
intire as poflible, and, if you can, a 
Ball of Earth to each Plant. The 
Soil in which thefe Trees fhould be 
planted (as I before faid), fhould be, 
for the two firft Sorts, a warm Sand 
or Gravel; which when you have 
prepared, by carefully digging and 
cleanfing from all noxious Weeds, 
you mutt lay it level. Then draw 
the Lines where the Trees are to be 
planted at three Feet afunder, and 
plant the Trees at eighteen Inches 
Diltance in the Rows, obferving to . 
clofe the Earth well to their Roots, 
as alfo to lay a littlke Mulch upon 
the Surface of the Ground about 
their Stems ; and water them well, 
to fettle the Earth to their Roots; 
which fhould be repeated twice a 
Week, until the Plants haye taken 
freffy Root. 

Thefe Plants may remain in the 
Nuriery three or four Years, accord 
ing to the Progrefs they make, or 
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your Ground is ready where they 
are to be planted : but if you intend 
to Jet, them remain longer, you 
fhould take up every other T’ree in 
the Rows, and tranfplant out; for 
otherwife their Roots will be matted 
together, fo that it will render it 
Gifficult to tranfplant them, as alfo 
endanger the future Growth of the 
Trees. Thefe Plants fhould by no 
meats be let ftand too long in the 
Nurfery, before they are tranfplant- 


ed out for good ; becaufe the Roots 


do not mat together fo clofely as 
| thofe ef many other Sorts of ever- 
S green Trees, whereby they may be 
| taken up with good Balls of Earth 
to their Roots; but the Roots of the 


; Cyprefs are apt to extend out in- 


Length ; fo it is one of the mott dif- 
ficult Trees to remove when grown 
large ; therefore moft curious Per- 
fons choofe to plant the young Plants 
into fmall Pots, when they firft take 
them out of the Seed-bed; and fo 
train them up in Pots for two or 
three Years, until they are fit to 
_ plant out, where they are to ftand 
_ for gvuod; and, by this Manage- 
ment, they are fecure of all the 
Plants ; and thefe may be fhaken out 
of the Pots at any time of the Year 
without Danger, and planted with 
their whole Ball of Earth, which is 
likewife a great Advantage. When 
they are planted out for good (if 
they are defigned for Timber), they 

- fhould be planted about eighteen or 
twenty Feet Diltance every Way ; 
and be very careful in removing 
them, not to fhake the Earth from 
their Roots; to prevent which, you 


Tree, cutting off all long Roots ; 
then working under the Ball of 
Earth, cut the downright Roots off ; 
and aiter having pared off all the 
Earth from the “U pper- -part of the 
Eall, as alfo reduced the Bulk of ir, 


fhould open the Ground about each - 
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fo that its Weight may not be 
great for the Fibres to fupport, the 
may be carried uponan Hand-barrow 
by two Perions to the Place whe 
they are to be planted: but if they 
are to be carried to a very diftant 
Place, they fhould either be put inte 
Bafkets, or their Roots clofely mat- 
ted up. When they are planted, you 
muft fettle the Earth clofe to their 
Roots, as before, laying a littleMulch 
upon the Surface of the Ground 
about their Stems, to prevent the 
Sun and Wind from entering the 
Earth to dry their Fibres ; and wa- 
ter them well, to fettle the Ground 
to their Roots; which mutit alfo be 

epeated (if the Weather be dry) un- 
til they have taken Root; after 
which time they wiil require little 
more Care than to keep them — | 
from Weeds. 

The firtt, which is the moft com- 
mon Sort in England, feldom pro- 
duces good Seeds in this Country; 
it is therefore the beft way to have 
the Cones brought over intire from 
the South Parts of France or Italy, 
where they ripen perfectly well, and 
take the Seeds out juft before you © 
fow them ; for they will keep much © 
better in the Cones than if they are © 
taken out. The Method to get the 
Seeds out is to expofe the Cones to 
a gentle Heat, which will caufe them 
to open, and eafily emit their Seeds. _ 

The fecond Sort produces very 
good Seeds in England; {fo that we 
may hope to be fupplied with Seeds 
in Plenty, in a few Years, from Trees 
of our Growth: and as this is the 
more valuable Tree, it wi!l be no 
fmall Advantage to our Plantations 
of Timber to introduce it amongft 
them, efpecially thofe of ever-green 
Trees: thefe Trees have been by "a 
all the former Writers on Botany ~ 
put down as two diitin@ Species ; fo ~ 
i have alfo mentioned them hereas 

fuchj = 
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fuch; yet, from feveral Trials which 


I have lately made, I find that the 


Seeds of the fecond will produce 

Plants of both Kinds; therefore they 

fhould be deemed but one Species. 
The Virginian Kind may alfo be 


propagated in as great Plenty; for. 


the Cones of this may be eajily pro- 
cured from Carolina or Virginia, in 
both which Places they grow in great 
Abuudance; and the Seeds will rife 
as eafily as any of the other Sorts, 
and are equally as hardy: thefe have 
been formerly kept in Pots, and 
houfed in Winter ; with which Ma- 
nagement they have not fucceeded 
fo well, as they have done in Eng- 
land, fince People have planted them 
into the full Ground; and where 
they have hada moift Soil, I have 
obferved them to thrive beft: which 
is-fince confirmed by Mr. Catefy, 
in his Natural Hiffory of Carolina ; 
where he fays, That this Tree grows 
in Places where theWater commonly 
covers the Surface of the Ground 
three or four Feet; fo that it may 
be a very great Improvement to our 
boggy Soils ‘This Tree, cafting its 
Leaves in Winter, does not fo well 


fuit with Plantations of Ever-greens” 


at that Seafon; though in Summer, 
when there is the g:eateft Pleafure 
in walking among Plantations of 
Trees, it hath fo much the Appear- 
ance of an Ever-green, as to pafs 
for fuch; and therefore may be of 
Service to complete Plantations or 
Vifta’s of Cyprefs-trees, where it 
may fo happen, that a low marfhy 
Spot of Ground may intervene. 
The fourth Sort is, at prefent, 
pretty rare in the Engl Gardens, 
tho’ of late Years there have been 
feveral Plants raifed in fome curious 
Gardens; but this Sort is not quite 
fo hardy, I fear, as the common 
Cyprefs, tho’ the young Plants have 
not been injured by any of the late 
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Winters ; but in the fevere Froft in 
1740. there was a large Tree of this 
Kind intirely killed in the Gardens 
of his Grace the Duke of Richmond, 
at Goodsvood in Suffex. There are 
great Plenty of thefe Trees growing 
at a Place called Bu/aco, near Quem- 
borough in Portugal, where this Tree 
is called the Cedar of Bufaco; and 
there it grows to be a Timber-tree ; 
fo that from thence the Seeds may 
be eafily procured. 
The fifth Sort is a Native of North 
America, where it grows to a confi- 
derable Height, and affords an ufe- 
ful Timber to the Inhabitants for 
many Purpofes. This Sort is ex- 
tremely worth cultivating in Eng- 
land; for as it grows in a much 
colder Country, there is no Danger 
of its thriving well in the open 
Air in Eng/and; and being an Ever- 
green of regular Growth, we add 
to the Variety in Wildernefs-quar- 
ters, or other Plantations of ever- 


green Trees. 5 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown in the Spring 
in Boxes or Tubs filled with frefh 
light Earth, and placed where they 
may enjoy the morning Sun till Ele- 
ven or Twelve o’Clock: in dryWea- 
ther they fhould be duly watered, 
and conftantly kept clear fromWeeds: 
in this Situation they may remain till 
Michaelmas, when they fhould be 
removed to a warmer Place; for the 
Plants feldom appear till the follow- 
ing Spring, fo that it will be proper 
to place the Boxes or Tubs near the 
South Wall, Pale, or Hedge, during 
the Winter-feafon; left, by being 
too much fhaded, the Wet of the 
Winter-feafon fhould rot the Seeds. 
In the Spring following, if thefe 
Tubs or Boxes are placed on a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, it will bring up 
the Plants very foon, and greatly 
forward their Growth; but as the 


Spring 
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Spring advances, they fhould be 
inured to bear the open Air by de- 
grees; and in May they mutt be 
taken out of the Hot-bed, and placed 
in a fheltered Situation, where they 
may enjoy the morning Sun, being 
careful to keep them clear from 
Weeds, as alfo to water them duly 
in dry Weather. ‘The following 
Winter it will be proper to remove 
the Tubs near a South Wall or Pale; 
for the Plants being very young, are 
fomewhat tenderer than they will 
be afterward. ‘Toward the Latter- 
end of March, or the Beginning of 
April, juft before the Plants begin 
to fhoot, they fhould be carefully 
taken up out of the Boxes; and 
having prepared a Bed or two, ac- 
cording to the Quantity of Plants 
raifed, of frefh Earth, in a warm 
Situation, the Plants fhould be 
planted therein in Rows about eigh- 
teen Inches afunder, and about a 
Foot Diftance Plant from Plant in 
the Rows: this Work fhould be 
done in cloudy Weather, when there 
is Rain; for in dry Weather, when 
Eafterly Winds commonly blow at 
this Seafon, it will be very danger- 


- ous to tranfplant thefe Plants; fo 


that it had better be deferred a Fort- 


night longer, till there is an Altera- 


tion of Weather, than hazard the 
Plants. When the Plants are planted, 
they fhould be watered to fettle the 
Earth to their Roots; and then the 
Surface of the Ground fhould be co- 
vered with Mulch, to prevent the 
Sun and Wind from penetrating to 
the Roots of the Plants; for nothing 
is more injurious to thefe Plants, 
than to have their Fibres dried when 
they are tranfplanted ; therefore the 
Plants fhould not be taken out of 
the Tubs, till you are ready to place 
them in the Ground; for they will 
not bear to lie out of the Ground 
any time without great Danger. 


a 8) 


When thefe Plants are tranf- i | 


planted, they fhould be put each 
into a {mall Pot filled with loamy 
Earth; and if thefe Pots are placed 
upon a moderate Hot-bed, arched 
over with Hoops, and covered with 
Mats, until the Plants have taken 
good Root, there will be much lefs 
Danger of their fucceeding, than if 


they are planted in the full Ground; — 


and there will be no Danger of their 
growing, when they are planted out 
of the Pots again, becaufe they may 
be fhaken out of the Pots with the 
whole Ball of Earth to their Roots. 
During the Summer the Pots may 
remain plunged in the fame Bed, 
which will prevent tke Earth from 
drying too faft, which it would do, 
if the Pots were fet on the Surface 
of the Ground: the Plants will re- 
quire conftantly to be watered in dry 
Weather, otherwife they are very apt 
to die in Summer; for thefe Plants 
grow upon moift Soils, and in low 
{wampy Places, in North America ; 
fo will not grow upon dry Ground; 
but the Cold never injures thefe 
Trees: fo that where thefe are cul- 
tivated, they muft not be planted 
upon adry Soil; for they will cer- 
tainly die in Summer, for want of 
Moiftture. Thefe Trees are, with 


Difficulty, removed after they have | 


been growing any confiderable time 
ina Place; therefore it is much the 
beft Method to keep them in Pots, 
until they are fit to put out for 
good. 


The Branches of this Tree are ~ 


garnifhed with flat ever-green Leaves, 
refembling thofe of the Arbor Vite; 
and the Cones are na larger than the 


Berries of the Juniper, from which — 


they are not eafily diftinguifhed at a 
little Diftance ; but upon clotely 
viewing they are perfect Cones, have- . 
ing many Cells, like thofe of the 
common Cyprefs: if thefe Trees arg 
planted 


j 
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planted in a moift ftrong Soil, they 
make very great Progrefs; and may, 
in fach Situations, become profitable 
for Timber; but however this Tree 
may fucceed for Timber, yet it will 
bea great Ornament to large Plan- 
tations of ever-green Trees, efpe- 
cially in fuch Places where there 1s 
‘naturally a proper Soil for thefe 
‘Trees ; becaufe, in fuch Situations, 
there are not many Sorts of ever- 
green Trees which thrive well, efpe- 
cially in cold Places ; and by increaf- 
‘ing the Number of Sorts of thefe 
Ever-greens, we add to the Beauty 
of our Gardens and Plantations. 

‘Phe fourth Sort fends forth its 
Branches almoft horizontaliy, fo that 
they extend toa great Diftance every 
‘Way; and the Trees are generally 
furnifhed with Branches, from the 
Ground upward; but as thefe grow 
without much Order, the Trees have 
avery different Appearance from all 
the other Sorts. This grows to be 
a large Timber-tree in Portugal ; 
but the largeft Tree which I have 
feen in England, has not been above 
fifteen Feet in Heigh ; and the 
Branches of this were extended more 
‘than eight Feet on every Side from 
the Stem. This Sort may be pro- 
pagated from Seeds in the fame man- 
ner as the common Cyprefs; and the 
Plants fhould be treated in the fame 
manner as hath been direéted for 
them, with this Difference only ; 
That it will be proper to cover thefe 
‘Plants, during the two firft Winters, 
after they are come up; efpecially 
if the Froft fhould be fevere, which 
might deftroy them, if they are ex- 
poied to it while they are young. 
This Sort may alfo be propagated 
by Cuttings, which if planted in Au- 
tumn, and {creened in Winter, they 
will take Root; but it is generally 
two Years before they will-be rooted 
enough tg tran{plant, nor will the 
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Plants, fo raifed, thrive fo faft as 
the Seedlings; therefore when the — 
Seeds can be obtained, that is the beft 
Method to propagate this Tree. 

The American deciduous Cyprefs 
may alfo be propagated by Cuttings, 
as J have fevera! times tried; fo that 
when Seeds cannot be had, this Me- 
thod may be practifed fuccefsfully : 
I fuppofe the common Sort will alfo — 
take from Cuttings; but this I have 
not experienced; fo cannot recom- 
mend it to Practice. 

Thefe Trees are fo very orna- 
mental to Gardens, that no large 
Garden can pe complete without 
many of them; and it is to thefe 
Trees that the Jta/ian Villa’s owe 2a — 
great Share of their Beauty: for 
there isno Tree fo proper to place 
near Buildings; the pyramidal up- 
right Growth of their Branches 
affords a picturefque Appearance, 
and obftructs not the View of the 
Building ; and the Dark-green of 
their Leaves makes a fine Contraft 
with the White of their Building: | 
fo that, where-ever there are Temples. 
or other Buildings ereéted in Gar- 
dens, there is no Sort of Tree fo 
proper to place near them as thefe. 
In all the Landfchapes of /taliaz 
Villa’s, we fee many Cyprefs-trees 
reprefented, which have a very 
agreeable Effet in the Piture; and 
the Trees, when rightly difpofed in _ 
a Garden, afford a no lefs agreeable 
Profpec. 

CURRAN-TREE, Vide Ribes. 

CURURU. This is the lndaz 
Name for this Plant; and we know 
no Engli/o Name to it at prefent. 

The Chara&ers are ; 

It hath a rofe-fbaped Flozver, con- 
Sifting of four or more Petals, which 
are placed in a circular Order, from 
avhofe many-leav'd Flowwer-cup arifes 
the Pointal ; which afterward be- 
comes @ pear foapea triangular Fruit, 


divided 
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dieided into three Parts fiom the Top 
to the Bottom, containing three flefby 
Seeds, which are faftened to the Seed- 
veffel by a flender red Filament. 
The Species are; 

1. Cururu /candens enneaphylla, 
Sfrudiu racemofo rubro. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. . Climbing nine-leav’d Caruru, 
with red Fruit growing in a Bunch, 

2. Cururu /candens pentaphylla. 
Plum. Nov. Gea. Climbing five- 
Jeav’d Cucuru. 

3. Cururu fcandens triphylla. 
Plum. Now. Gen. 
Jeav’d Cururu. 

Thefe Plants grow plentifully in 
the Ifland of Famaica, at La Vera 


“Cruz, and feveral other Parts of 


America; where they climb upTrees, 
and ramble over Hedges, Bufhes, or 
whatever grows near them. The 
firft, which is the largeft Plant of 
Growth, will many times climb up 
five-and-twenty or thirty Feet high; 
the other two feldom grow above 
fixteen or eighteen Feet high. 
Thefe Plants are preferved in cu- 


yious Botanic Gardens for the fake - 


of Variety; but there is no great 
Beauty in them. They may be 
propagated by fowing their Seeds 
on an Hot-bed early in the Spring ; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they fhould be each tranfplanted 
into a {mall Halfpeny Pot filled with 
frefh light Earth, and then plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obferving to fhade them until 
they have taken Root; after which 
time they fhould have a large Share 
of frefh Air admitted to them in 
warm Weather; and muft be fre- 
quently refrefhed with Water. When 
the Plants have filled thefe Pots with 
their Roots, they fhould be fhifted into 
others of a larger Size, and plunged 
into the Hot. bed again, treating them 
as before: in this Bed they may re- 
main till Autumn, provided there is 


Climbing three-- 
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room for them under the Glafs with 
out being prefled; then they mult 
be removed into the Bark-ftove, and 
placed toward the Back-fide of the © 
Bed; where, if they are fupported — 
by a Trellace, they will climb up to 
a great Height, and produce Flowers, ~ 
In Winter thefe Plants fhould have ~ 
a temperate Heat, and muft be often — 
refrefhed with Water. 

CUSTARD-APPLE. Vide Gua-¥ 
nabanus. io 

CYANUS, Ben - flower, or 
Bluebottle. 4 

The Chara@ers are ; 

Tt hath a fquamofe hairy Calyx 
the Dife of the Flower is almoft plain; — 
but the outer Florets round the Border 
are large, tubulous, and deeply cut” 
in: thefe outer Florets are always 
barren; but the inner Florets have 
a fingle naked Seed fucceeding each. — 

The Species are ; 
. Cryanus montanus Jatifolius, % 
ae hin Galan cyanoides. C. B.Y 
The greater broad-leav’d Blue-bot- — 
tle, commonly called Globe-flower. 

2. Cranus anguftiore folio G 
longiore, Belgicus. H.R. Par. The © 
greater narrow - leav’d Blue-bottle, 
or Globe-flower. 

3. Cranus floridus odoratus Tur- a 
cicus, five Ovientalis major, flore pur-— 
pureo. Park. The purple {weet Sul- 
tan, vulgo. 

4. Cranus floridus odoratus Tur-— 
cicus, five Orientalis major, flore albo. — 
H.R. Par. ‘The white {weet Sultan, 7 
vulgo. 

5. Cyanus floridus odoratus Tur- 
cicus, five Orientalis major, flore in- — 
carnato. H.L. SweetSultan, with © 
a pale Flower. (7 

6. Cranus floridus odor atus Tur 
cicus, i ve Orientalis major, . fore 


luteo. H. L. The yellow {weet 


‘Sultan. 


7, Cranus fegetum, flore cer Mlean 
CB. Corn Blue-bottle. 
8. re 
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8. Cyanus fegetum, flore albo. 
C. B. Corn-bottle with a white 
Flower. 

g. Cranus fegetum, fore varie- 
gato, Corn-bottle with a variable 
Flower. . 

The firft and fecond Species are 
abiding Plants,which increafe greatly 
by their creeping Roots. The firft 
is very common in moft of the old 
Country gardens, but is feldom pre- 
ferved in curious Flower- gardens; 
becaufe it is fo apt to overfpread 
whatever Plants grow near it; how- 
ever, it may havea Place in large 
Borders under Trees, or Wildernefiles, 
where it will thrive very well: and 
altho’ it is a Flower of little Beauty, 
yet, for its Variety, and long Con- 
tinuance to flower, it deferves to be 
propagated in very large Gardens. 
The fecond is, at prefent, lefs com- 
mon in England, being rarely to be 
found but in Botanic Gardens. ‘Thefe 
are multiplied by taking Off-fets from 
the old Roots, which they furnifh 
in great Plenty, either in Spring or 
Autumn, and will grow in any Soil 
or Situation. 

The third, fourth, fifth, and fixth 
Sorts are commonly fown on an 
Hot-bed, and treated as the Balia- 
mine, or Marvel of Peru: but thefe 
will flower full as well, if they are 
fown on a Border of good light 
Earth, in a warm Pofition, except 
the fixth Sort, which fhould have an 
Hot-bed; and when the Plants come 
up, they may be pricked out upon 
another Bed of good Earth fix Inches 
apart each Way, where they may 
remain until they are {trong enough 
to be tranfplanted where they are to 
flower ; which may be either in Pots, 
or in Borders amongft other Annu- 
als: in doing of which, you mutft 
be careful not to fhake the Earth 
from their Roots; and when they 
are planted, they fhould be watered 


‘ ; e 
and fhaded until they have taken 
new Root. In Fu/y thefe Plants 
will begin to flower, and continue 
until the Froft prevents them. But 
you fhould obferve to let the earlieft 
Flowers remain for Seeds; for if the 
Autumn fhould prove cold and wet, 
the late Flowers will not produce 
good Seeds, efpecially the yellow 
Sort, which feldom perfects Seeds, 
unlefs they are brought to flower 
very early. 

There are two or three other Va- 
rieties of thefe Flowers, as one with 
quilled Flowers, both of the yellow 
and white Sorts; and another with 
large plain Florets, of a Fleth-colour, 
which is call’d in Turky Amberboi, or 
Emberboi ; but thefe are not conftant, 
but are very fubjeét to vary from the 
Sorts which the Seeds were faved 
from ; therefore fhould not be 
efteemed as different. 

Thefe Plants are annual, and — 
rarely continue after perfecting their 
Seeds; yet, in order to have them 
flower early in the Seafon, you may 
fow their Seeds the Latter-end of 
Fuly, or the Beginning of Augu/, 
that the Plants may have Strength 
before the cold Weather comes on; 
and if thefe are planted into warm 
Borders, they will endure the Cold 
very well, provided they are not fo 


forward as to run upto flower; and 


thefe will ower early the next Sum- 
mer; by which Method you may 
always be fure to obtain good 
Seeds. | 
The Corn-bottles are alfo Annuals, 
which, for the Diveifity of their 
Flowers, were propagated in Gar- 
dens; but pf late Years they have 
been almoit excluded: however, the 
variable Flowers are worthy of a 
Place in every good Garden ; efpe- 
cially thofe with variegated Flowers, 
of which there are now a great 
Variety of Colours in the ExgliS 
Gardens. 
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: Gardens. Thefe fhould be fown in 


Autumn, and may be tranfplanted 
into large Borders, where they will 
endure the Cold, and flower early 


the fucceeding Summer, and will 


grow in almoft any Soil or Situa- 
tion. 

CYCLAMEN, Sow-bread. 

The CharaGers are; 

Lt hath a thick round flefhy Root: 
the Flowers arife fingly upon Pedicles 
SJrom the Root, vhich confift of one 
Leaf, divided into five or fix Seg- 
ments, which are reflexed almoft to 
the Bottom, where they are divided: 
the Pointal of the Flawer becomes a 
round membranaccous Fruit, which 
contains many roundif> Seeds, which, 
being committed to the Earth, become 
@ Root. 

The Species ares 

1. CycLaMEN hedere folio, flore 
purpureo. C.B. Common autumnal 
Sow-bread, with purple Flowers. 

2. CycLaMEN hedere folio, flore 
albo. Autumnal Sow-bread, with a 
white Flower. 

3. CycraMen orbiculato folio, 
inferne purpurafcente. C.B. Round- 
leav’d Sow-bread, with Leaves of a 
purplifh Colour underneath. 

4. CYCLAMEN wvernum minus, or- 
biculato folio inferne rubente, fore 
minore ruberrimo. Mor. Hif. Lefler 
Spring Sow-bread, with roundifh 
Leaves of a redifh Colour under- 
‘neath, with {mall deep-red Flowers. 

5. CycLamMEN hyeme & vere flo- 
rens, folio angulofo amplo, flore albo, 
bafi purpurea, “Pe ficum didium. H.R, 
Par. ‘The Perfiax Winter and Spring- 
flowering Sow -bread, with large 
white Flowers, and a purple Bot- 
tom. 

6. Cycramen hAyeme & vere 


frorens, folio angulafo amplo, fore car- 


neo, bafi purpurea. H,R.Par. The 
Perfian W inter and Spring-flowering 


me Fae 
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Sow-bread, with a large fieth- colour'd ie 


Flower, and a purple Bottom. 


7. CYCLAMEN wvernum album. — 


C.B. White Spring-flowering Sow- 
bread. 
There are feveral other Varieties 


in the curious Gardens Abroad; 


but thefe here mentioned are what 
we have at prefent in Exg/and. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are very 
common in the Ezgli/fh Gardens, and 
are very hardy. ‘Thefe are propa- 


gated by fowing their Seeds foon 


after they are ripe, in Tubs of frefh 
fandy Earth, in the manner directed 
for Xiphium ; 
fhall refer, to avoid Repetition. In 
four or five Years time they will 


begin to flower; but their Roots, © 


being then {mall, will produce very 
few Flowers; and as their Roots 
yearly increafe in Bulk, fo will the 
Number of Flowers increafe in pro- 
portion. I have feen a fingle Root 


of this Plant above fourteen Inches — 


Diameter; which hath produced 
upwards of an hundred Flowers: in 
one Seafon. 

The beft Seafon for sevilla 
thefe Roots is in Fune or Fuly, foon 
after the Seeds are perfected ; but 


they fhould not be kept long out of 3 
q 
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the Ground ; for the Roots are dif- 
pofed to fhoot out frefh Fibres with 
the firft moift Weather after the Seeds 
are fallen ; and in about fix Weeks 


produce their Flowers, which ap- 


pear upon fingle Footftalks before 
the Leaves are produced. After the 
Flowers are blown, the green Leaves 


appear, which continue all the Win- ~ 


ter; and being of a ftrong Green, 
varied with White, it makes -an 
handfome Appearance during that 
Seafon. The Pedicle of the Flower 
afterward twifts like a Screw, in- 
clofing the Embryo of the Fruit ; 
by which means it is cover’d by the 

green 


to which Article ] © 
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Breen Leaves, whereby it is pro- 


teéted from the Froft, &c. and about 


_ the Beginning of Fune the Seeds will 


be perfected. 
The third Sort was formerly more 


common in Eng/and than at prefent. 


This muft be treated in the fame 
manner with the two former, and 
flowers in the fame Seafon. 

The fourth and feventh Sorts are 
tenderer than the former ; and muft 


-either be planted in Pots, and fhel- 


tered under a Frame in Winter, or 


- be placed in a warm dry Border, and 


covered with Mats in frofty Wea- 
ther, otherwife they will not flower 
fo ftrong; and in fevere Winters, 
if they are not protected from Froit, 
the Roots will be deftroyed. Thefe 
produce their Flowers very early in 
the Spring; if the Froft does not 
prevent them. The Seeds of thefe 
are ripe about the fame time with the 
former, and muft be fown and ma- 
naged in the fame manner ; but the 
Boxes of Seeds or young Plants of 
thefe Kinds fhould be fheltered in 
Winter. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts are ftill 
more impatient of Cold and Wet 


‘than any of the former. Thefe muft 


conftantly be preferved in Pots filled 
with fandy light Earth, and houfed 
in Winter; but fhould be placed 
near the Glaffes, where they may 
enjoy as much free open Air as 
poflible, when the Weather will per- 
mit ; for if they are crouded under 
other Plants, and are kept too clofe, 
they are very fubject to mould and 
rot; nor fhould they have much 
Water in Winier, which is alfo very 
injurious to them: but whenever 
they want Water, it fhould be given 
them {paringly. In Summer thefe 
Plants may be expofed to the open 


Air, when their green Leaves will 


decay; at which time you fhould 
remove them to a Place where they 
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may have the morning Sun until 
Eleven o’Clock; but during the 
time that the Roots are deftitute of 
Leaves, they fhould have very little 
Water given them ; becaufe at that 
Seafon they are not capable of dif- 
charging the Moifture. This is alfo 
the proper Seafon to tranfplant the 
Roots, or to frefh-earth them; and 
as the Autumn comes on, that the 
Heat decreafes, they may be re- 
moved into Places more expofed to 
the Sun; where they may remain 


‘until Odober before they need be 


houfed. 

Toward Chrifimas, if the Roots 
are in good Health, they will begin 
to flower, ahd continue producing 
frefh Flowers until pri/; from 
which, if you intend to have any 
Seeds, you muft let the Pots be 
placed fo as to receive a great Share 
of frefh Air; for if their Flowers 
are drawn up in the Houfe, they 
feldom produce any Seeds. Thefe_ 
Seeds are ripe about ‘Fu/y, when they 
fhould be immediately fown in Pots 
or Cafes of good light undung’d 
Earth; which fhould be fheltered 
in Winter under a Frame, and ex- 
pofed in Summer in the fame man- 
ner as is direéted for the older Roots; 
obferving to remove them into Pots 


at a wider Diftance when they are 


two Years old; and fo from time to” 
time, as their Roots increafe in Bulk, 
you muft give them more room ; 
and in about four or five Years time 
they will begin to flower, when you 
fhould let each Root have a feparate 
Pot, which at firft may be imall; 
but when the Roots are grown large, 
they muft be put into bigger Pots. 


Thefe Sorts have been planted | 


under warm Walls in the fall Ground, 
where in mild Winters they have | 
done very well, but in fevere Froft 


all thofe Roots have been deftroyed; 3 


therefore, whenever thefe Roots are 


planted 
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planted in an open Eorder, there 
fhould be common Hot-bed-frames 
placed over them in Winter, that in 
bad Weather they may be covered, 
to protect them from Froft: and 
where they are thus managed, the 


. Plants will produce more Flowers, 


and thofe will be much fairer, than 
what are produced from the Roots 
inthe Pots; and from thefe there 
may always be good Seeds expected: 
therefore fuch Perfons who are cu- 
rious in Flowers, fhould have a Bor- 
der framed over on purpofe for thefe, 
and the Guern/cy and Bel/adonna-lilies, 
with fome other of the curious bul- 
bous-rooted Flowers; in which Bor- 
der there may be many of thefe cu- 
rious Flowers cultivated, to more 
Advantage than in any other Method 
now practifed. 

CYDONIA, The Quince-tree. 

The C4araéers are; 

The Tree is of a low Stature: the 
Branches are diffus'd and crooked: the 
Fleer and Fruit is like that of the 
Pear-tree; but however cultivated, 
the Fruit is four and aftringent, and 
is cover’d with a kind of Down. 

The Specics are ; 
1. Cyponia frudiu oblongo levi- 


ort. Tourn. The Pear-quince, vu/go. 


2. Crponia frudu breviore & 
rotundiore. Tourn. The Apple-quince, 
vulgo. 

3. Crvonia latifolia Lufitanica., 
Tourn. The broad-leav’d Portugal 
Quince, 

4. Cypvonia frudiu cbhlongo levi 
dulei edulisue. Tourn. The Quince- 
tree with oblong {mooth {weet fruit, 
which are eatable. 

5. Cyponia fructu oblongo minori 
danuginofo non eduli. Tourn. Quince- 


‘tree with leffer oblong downy Fruit, 


which are not eatable. 

6. Cypvonia anguftifolia vulgaris. 
Tourn. The common Quince-tree, 
with narrow. Leaves. 
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 'Thefe fix Sorts are cultivated in 
moit Nurferies near London; but the 
Portugal Kind is moft valued for the 
Goodnefs of its Fruit. 

They are all eafily propagated, 
either by Layers, Suckers, or Cut- 
tings, which muft be planted in a 
moift Soil. Thofe raifed from Suck- 
ers are feldom fo well rooted as thofe 
which are obtain’d from Cuttings or 
Layers; and are fubject to produce 
Suckers again in greater Plenty, 
which is not fo proper for fruit-bear- 
ing Trees. The Cuttings fhould 


be planted early in the Autumn, and 


in dry Weather muft be often water’d 
to encourage their Rooting. ‘The 
fecond Year after they fhould be re- 
mov’d into a Nuriery at three Feet 
Diftance Row from Row, and one 
Foot afunder in the Rows; where 
they muft be manag’d as was dire¢t- 
ed for Apples. In two or three 
Years time thefe Trees will be fit 
to tranfplant, where they are to re- 
main for good; which fhould be 
either by the Side of a Ditch, River, 
or in fome other moift Place § where 
they will produce a greater Plenty, 
and much larger Fruit, than in a dry 
Soil; tho’ thofe in the dry Soil will 
be better tafled, and earlier ripe. 
Thefe'Trees require very little prune- 
ing; the chief thing to be oblerved 
is, tokeep their Stems clear from 
Suckers, and cut off fuch Branches 
as crofs each other; likewife all up- 
right luxuriant Shoots from the Mid- 
dle of the Tree fhould be taken in- 
tirely out, that the Head may not be 
too much crouded with Wood; 


which is of ill Confequence to all 


Sorts of Fruit-trees. Thefe Sorts 
may alfo be propagated by budding 
or grafting upon Stocks ra:fed by 
Cuttings; fo that the beft Sorts‘may 
be cultivated in greater Plenty this 
Way, than by any other Method; 
and thefe Trees will bear Fruit much. 
better. T befe 


oy 
-'Thefe are alfo in great Efteem for 
Stocks to graft and bud Pears on; 
which for Summer and Autumn- 
fruits are a great Improvement to 
them, efpecially thofe defign’d for 
Walls and Efpaliers: for the Trees 
upon thefe Stocks do not fhoot fo 
vigoroufly as thofe upon Free-ftocks, 
and therefore may be kept in lefs 
Compafs, and are fooner difpofed 
to bear Fruit: but Winter-fruits do 
not fucceed fo well upon thefe Stocks, 
their Fruit being very fubjec&t to 
crack, and are commonly ftony, ef- 
pecially all the breaking Pears; 
therefore thefe Stocks are only pro- 
per for the melting Pears, and for a 
moift Soil. The beft Stock’ are 
thofe which are raifed from Cut- 
tings, or Seeds. 

CY NOGLOSSUM, Hounds- 

tongue. ; 
The Charaers are; 

The Cup of the Flower confiffs of 
one Leaf, which is deeply cut into five 
| Parts: the Flower confifts of one Leaf, 
is funnel-fhaped, and cut into fix 
Segments: the Paintal, which arifes 
Srom the Bottom of the Flower, 
changes into a Fruit compos’d of four 
rough, and, for the moft part, burry 
Cells ; each containing a flat Sced af- 
fix dio a pyramidal and quadrilateral 
_ Placenta. 
| The Species are ; 
| . Cynociossum majus vuloare. 
; 'B. Common green Hounds- 
- tongue. 

2, Cynociossum majus vulgare, 
fore aloo, C. B. Common Hotids-, 
tongue, with a white Flower. 

3. CYNOGLOSSUM¢ontanum maxt- 
mum. Tourn. The large mountain 
_ Hounds-tongue. 

_. -4. Cynoctossum /cmpervirens. 
C.&B. Ever-green Hounds-tongue: 
|} §- Cynoctossum Creticum, ar- 
genteo ae folvo. 
| Vox. I. 


| 


in curious Botanic Gardens; but as 
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Hounds-tongue, with narrow filvers 
colour’d Leaves. 

6. Crnoctossum folio molli in 
cano, flore ceruleo, friis rubris va- 
riegato. Mor. Hif?. Soft-leav’d hoary 
Hounds-tongue, with blue Flow- 
ers ftrip’d with red. 

7..Cynociossum hirfutum vine- 
ale minus, flofeulis minimis ceruleis, 
Mor. Hift. The lefler hairy Hounds- 
tongue, with fmall blue Flowers, 

‘There are feveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are cultivated 


~ 


they are Plants of little Beauty, and 
the firit Sort only is that which is 
commonly us’d in Medicine, and 
this growing in great Plenty wild 
upon Dunghils, and in fhady Lanes 
in divers Parts of England, they are 
therefore feldom preferved in Gar- 
dens. ‘They may be eafily cultivated 
by any Perfon that is curious that 
way, by fowing the Seeds early in 
the Spring, or in: Autumn foon after 
they areripe, in almoft any Soil or 
Situation (except the Candia Sort, 
which muft have a warm Pofition, 
and a dry Soil); where they will 
flower and feed in plenty ; and if the 
Seeds are permitted to {catter, will » 
abundantly fupply the Place with - 
young Plants. As the Roots are of- 
ten ufed, fo the proper Seafon ta 
take them up is foon after the Leaves 
decay, before they fhoot again ; 
which is what fhould be obferv’d of | 
all Roots either for Meat or Medi- 
cine; for then it is that they have 
the moft Virtue. 

CYSTICAPNOS, African » Blad- 
der-fuinitory. | 

The Charafers are 

It bath an annual fibrofe Root: 
the Leawes, Branches, and Flewers, 
have the Appearance of climbing Fy- 


mitory : : the Fruit is an oval Bladder, 


c 8. Candia piercdibreugh by an Axis, towhich 
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axe faften'd round Seeds on every Side, 
inclos'd again with one common Veficle, 
which is expanded about the Axis. 
There is but one Species of this 
Plant at prefent known; which is, 
CysticaPnos Africana fcandens. 


Boerh. Ind, African climbing Blad- 


* der-fumitory. 


This Plant is annual; the Seeds 
ofwhich may be fown on a warm 
Border, where it is to remain; for 
it doth not care to be remov’d: it 
flowers in Fuly, and the Seeds are 


perfected in Auguft or September. 


It isa Plant of no great Beauty ; but 
is prefery’d in curious Botanic Gar- 
dens for the fake of Variety. 

CYTISO-GENISTA. Vide 
Spartium. 

CYTISUS, Bafe Tree-trefoil. 

The Charaéers are; 

It hath a papilionaceous (or pea- 
bloom) Flower, whofe Standard is 
oval, and the Sides reflexed: the 
Wings are obtufe, ered, and of the 
Same Lengih with the Standard: the 
Keel is hollow and pointed: in the 
Centre arifes the Pointal, attended by 
ten Stamina; xine of which are col- 
lected together, and the other is fingle ; 
thefe are inclofed in the Kecl: the 
Pointal afterward becomes an oblong 
Pod, inclofing feveral kidney-/baped 
Seeds; to which may be added, The 
Leaves growing by Threes, as in the 
Trefoil. 

: The Species are ; / 

1. Cytisus A/pinus latifolius, fore 
racemofo pendulo. Tourn. ‘The broad- 
leav’d Laburnum, or Bean-trefoil. 

2. CytTisus Alpinus anguftifolius, 
lore racemofo pendulo longiori. Tourn. 
The narrow-leav'd Laburnum or 
Bean-trefoil, with long pendulous 
Flowers, ©. | 

3. Cytisus Alpinus, flore race- 


moja penditle breviori. Journ. Broad- 


leav’d Laburnum or Bean-trefoil, 
with very short pendulousFlowers. - 
a. Cveisus glaber —xigrivaus, 


ey. | 
C. B. The black Bafe Tree-trefoil. — 
5. Cytisus Canarienfis fimper- — 
wirens &F incanus, Hort. Amft. Hoary 
ever-green Canary Tree-trefoil. 
6. Cytisus glabris foliis fubro- — 
tundis, pediculis breviffimis. C.B.P. 
Round-leav’d fmooth Bafe Tree-tre- 
foil, with fhort Foot-ftalks. This 
iscommonly fold by the Nurfery- 
gardeners, under the Title of Cyti/us — 
Jfecundus Clufit. _ 
7. Cytisus hirfutus. F. B. Hairy — 
Bafe Tree-trefoil. | 
8. Cytisus /pinofus. H. L. Prick- 
ly Bafe Tree-trefoil. 
g. Cytisus Monfpefulanus, me- 
dice folio, filiquis denfe congeflis F 
villofis. Tourn. Bafe Tree-trefoil of 
Montpelier, with Medic-leaves, and 


hairy Pods growing in Bunches. 


10. Cyrisus incanus, filiqua lon- 
giore. C.B.P. Hoary Bafe Tree- 
trefoil, with a longer Pod. § ~ 

11. Cytisus hirfutus, fore lutea 
purpurafcente. C. B. P. Hairy Bafe 
Tree-trefoil, with a purplifh-yellow 
Flower. : 

12. Cytisus glaber viridis. C. 
B.P. Smooth green Bafe Tree-~ 
trefoil. : 

13. Cytisus foliis incanis angue 
fis, quafi complicatis. C. B. P. Bale 
Tree-trefoil, with narrow hoary ~ 
Leaves. > 

14. Cytisus Luftanicus, medic@ 
Soliis, floribus in foliorum alis. Tourn. 
Portugal Bafe Tree-trefoil, with a 
Medic-leaf, and the Flowers grow- 
ing at the Wings of the Leaves. B 

1s. Cyvisus Luftanicus, foliis 
minimis argenteis, parvo flore albo- 
Tourn. Portugal Bafe Tree-trefoil, 
with the leait filvery Leaves, and a 
{mall white Flower. . 

16. Cytisus Lufttanicui, _foliis 
exiguis, magno flore, filiquis latis 2 
tomentofis. Tourn. Portugal Bafe Tree- 
trefoil, with fmall Leaves, a large 
Flower, and broad woolly Pods, ~ 

17. Cre 
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“a7. Cytisus foliis argenteis. 
Wheel. Itin. Silvery Bafe Tree-tre- 
foil of Sir George Wheeler. 

18. Cxytisus Ortentalis latifolius 
Subtus incanus. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern 
Bafe Tree-trefoil, with broad Leaves, 
which are hoary underneath. 

19. Cxytisus Africanus hirfutus 


_ anguftifolius. Oldenl. Hairy Afri- 
- can Bale 'Tree-trefoil, with narrow 
Leaves. 


20. Cytisus Americanus frute- 
Scens fericeus. Plum. Cat. Shrubby 
filky American Bafe Tree-trefoil. 

21. Cyrisus floribus capitatis, 
ramis decumbentibus. Flor. Leyd. 
Bafe Tree-trefoil, with Flowers 
growing in Heads. 

_ 22. Cytisus folio molli incano, 
filiquis orobi contortis F acutis. 
Burm. Zeyl. ‘The Pigeon-pea. 

23. Crtisus foliis fere feffilibus, 
calycibus fquamula triplici aufis, 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Bafe Tree-trefoil, 
whofe Leaves grow clofe to the 
Branches, and the Empalement of 
the Flower hath three {mall Scales, 
commonly called Jndigo in North- 
America. 

24. CyTisus foliolis oblongis ova- 
tis, pedunculis longioritus, fioribus 
-dateralibus. Bafe Tree-trefoil, with 
oblong oval Leaves ftanding on long 
Footitalks, and Flowers coming out 
on the Side of the Branches. 

The firft, fecond, and third Sorts 
grow to be large Trees, and are 
‘therefore proper for large Quarters 
of flowering- Trees, efpecially the 
firft, which will grow to be eighteen 
‘ortwenty Feet high. Their Seafon 
of flowering is in May, at which 
time they afford a very agreeable 
Profpect; efpecially that Sort with 
_ long pendulous Flowers, which is 
 by,far.the moft beautiful Kind. 

Thefe are all propagated by fow- 
ing their Seeds (which they afford in 
_ plenty) in Merch, ona Bed of good 
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frefh light Earth, fifting a lite — 
Mould over them about half an Inch. 
thick, and in about a Month’s time 
the Plants will come up; you muft 
therefore keep them clear from 
Weeds; and if the Seafon fhould 
prove dry, you muft often- refrefh 
them with Water, which will great-— 
ly promote their Growth. In this 
Bed they may remain until Ofober 
following, when you may tranfplant 
them into a Nuriery, in Rows three 
Feet Diftance, and one Foot afun- 


- der in the Rows; being careful not 


to break the Roots, which’are very 
tender, as alfo to water and mulch 
their Roots, to prevent the Sun and 
Wind front drying their Fibres. 
This Nurfery mutt aifo be kept very _ 
clear from Weeds, and every Spring 
the Ground between the Rows fhould 
be dug, to loofen the Earth, and de- 
ftroy the Weeds. In this Narfery 
they may remain two or three Years, 
according to the Progrefs they make, 
or asthe Ground where they are 
to be planted is ready ; but however, 
if they ftand longer than three Years, 
every other Tree fhould be remov’d, 
or elfe they fhould at firft be planted. 
at a much greater Diftance; for 
otherwife their Roots will intermix, 
and render it difficult to remove 
them fafely. ‘The Seafon for tranf- 
planting thefe Trees is either in 
Odober or February; obferving to 
mulch and water them as before. 
Thefe Trees are of quick Growth, 
efpecialiy if they like the Soil in 
which they are planted. When this © 
has been the Cafe, I have known the 


firft Sort rife to upward of feven ~~ 


Feet in two Years from Seed, and ~ 


in three or four Yéars will produce 


plenty of Flowers: fo that they 
fhould not remain more than two 
Years in the Nurfery, before they 
are tran{fplanted out for good, when 
they grow fo 2 IBF oufly; for thefe -. 

Ee Trees - 
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"Trees will not bear tranfplanting 


well, after they have grown to be 

jarge. aap 
Thefe are Natives of the 4/ps and 

Apennines; {o are extremely hardy ; 


and they will thrive in the moft ex- 


pofed Situations, as I have frequent- 
ly obferved: and they have made 
better Progrefs in fuch Places for fix 
or feven Years, than any other Sort 
of Tree: but after thefe Trees begin 
to flower and feed, their Growth is 
fomewhat abated, though they con- 
ftantly make ftrong Shoots at the 
Top; but their Stems do not increafe 
in Bulk, proportionably to the 
Strength of their Branches; which 
often occafions their Stems to de- 
cline, and grow crooked, if they 
are not fupported. Where thete 
Trees are fuffered to ftanda long 
time, they will have Stems equal to 


{mall Timber-trees, and the Wood 


is beautifully veined with Black ; 
which has occafioned the French to 
give it the Name of Fal/e Ebony. 
‘There are fome large Trees of this 
Kind in Scot/and, which have been 
faffered to remain; and I have feen 
one or two in fome old Exg/i/fh Gar- 
dens, which had Stems more than 
three Feetin Girt: but the Reafon 
of our not finding more of thefe 
Trees which are grown to a large 
Size, is, that the Tafte in Garden- 
ing has often changed; fo that the 
feveral Alterations which have been 


_ made in the Engl Gardens, have 


eccafioned their being cut down, to 
sake room for fuch Alterations ; 
and thefe being oaly confidered as 
flowering Shrubs, few Perfons were 
anxious to fave them. 

The fourth feldom rifes with us 
to be above five or fix Feet high, 
and may be kept toa regular Head: 
this fhould therefore be planted in 
fmall Quarters, with Shrubs of the 
fame Growth. It flowers in June, 


at which time it makes an agreeable 
Figure; for the Flowers are pro- 
duc’d in long erect Spikes at the 
Ends of all the Branches, fo that the 
whole Shrub is cover’d with them. 
This may be propagated in the fame 
manner as the former : but this Sort 
is at prefent very uncommon in the 
Englifa Gardens, though it is equally 
hardy with the fixth Sort ; which is 
the moftcommon Sort cultivated in 
the Nurferies; and this is by far the 
more beautiful Shrub; for the Flow- 
ers grow in Spikes near a Foot in 
Length, which ftand ere&t, and are 
of a longer Duration than thofe of 
the other Sort: fo that this deferves 
to be cultivated, as much as any 
flowering Shrub now in the Gar- 
dens, 
_ The fifth Sort is tender, and res 
quires a Green-houfe in Winter ; 
where it fhould be plac’d to have as 
much free open Air as poflible when 
the Weather is good; but muft be 
fcreen’d from Froft, and cold nip- 
ping Winds. In the Summer it may 
be expos’d abroad, with .Oranges, 
Myrtles, &%c. It fhould have a 
frefh light Soil, and frequent Water- 
ings in that Seafon. This Plant may 
be either propagated by Seeds (which 
fhould be fown on an Hot-bed in. 
the Spring ; and when the Plants 
come up, they may be planted into 
{mall Pots, and manag’d as directed 
for the African Tree-milkwort) ; oF 
by Layers, which fhould be laid 
down in the Spring; and if kept 
duly water’d, will take Root againi 
the fucceeding Spring; when they 
may be taken off, and tranfplanted 
into Pots, which fhouldbe fill’d with 
the fame light Soil as was before di- 
rected ; fetting the Pots into a fhady 
Place until the Plants have taken 
frefh Root; after which time they 
may be expos’d with the old Plants, 
and manag’d as directed for them. 
This. 
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This Sort produces its Flowers in 
April and May; at which time it 


makes a fine Appearance in the 
Green-houfe. 


The fixth Sort is very common in> 


the Nurferies about London; where 
it is fold with other flowering Shrubs, 
to intermix in planting Wildernefs- 
quarters. ‘This may be eafily pro- 


pagated by the Seeds, which it pro- 


duces every Year in great Plenty; 
which fhould be fown on a Bed of 
light Earth in March, and a little 
Earth fifted over the Seeds, fo as to 
cover them about half an Inch. In 
the Beginning of May the Plants 
will begin to appear, when they 
fhould be carefully cleared from 
Weeds; and in very dry Weather 


they muft be refrefhed with Water. 


In this Bed the Plants may remain 
till the following Spring, always 
obferving to keep them clear from 
Weeds; which, if {uffered to over- 
bear the Plants while young, will 
either totally deftroy them, or very 
much retard their Growth. The 
Spring following they may be tranf- 
planted out into Beds of frefh Earth 
the Beginning of March, placing 
them about a Foot afunder ; being 
careful that the Plants are not kept 
above ground, but planted as foon 
as they are taken up; otherwife the 
Fibres of the Roots will foon dry ; 
which is very prejudicial to young 
Plants. Inthefe Beds they may re- 
main two Years; after which ume 
they fhould either be planted out 
Where they are to remain, or elfe 
tran{planted into a Nurfery; placing 
them in Rows three Feet afunder, 
and eighteen Inches Diftance in the 
Rows; where they may continue 
until the Ground is ready where they 
are defign’d toremain. This Plant 
is very hardy, and will form an 
handfome Shrub about five or fix 
Feet high ; and is very proper to 


place amongft flowering Shrubs of 
the fame Growth. It flowers plen- 
tifully in Zune, and the Seeds are 
ripe in Auguff; which fhould be 
gathered as they ripen, or they will 
{oon {catter. 

The eighth, feventeenth, and 
nineteenth Sorts are fomewhat ten- 
derer than the former, and will not 
abide the open Air in England in 
fevere Winters. Thefe may be all 
propagated by fowing of their Seeds 
ona moderate Hot-bed in the Spring ; 
and when the Plants are come 
up, they fhould be each tranfplanted 
into a feparate Halfpeny Pot filled 
with frefh Earth, and plunged in 
a moderate Hot-bed; obferving 
to water and fhade them until they 
take Root; after which they mutt 
be inured to the open Air by de- 


grees; andin une the Pots fhould 


be removed, and placed abroad ina 
Situation where they may be defend- 
ed from ftrong Winds, where they 
may remain until the Middle of 
Oober; when they fhould be re- 
moved either into an airy Green- 
houfe, or placed under. a common 
Hot-bed-frame; where they fhould 
have as much free Air as poflible in 
Winter ; for they only require to 
be defended from hard Frofts ; and 
if they have not much Air, they will 
draw very weak, and become tender 
and unfightly. ‘Thefe Plants fhould 
be removed into larger Pots the 
Spring following; and fo from Year 


to Year, as they increafe in Size, - 


they fhould have larger Pots: in 
Summer they muft be kept as long 
abroad as the Seafon will: permit, — 
and in Winter should have as much 
Air as poffible in mild Weather: © 
with which Management they will 
thrive, and produce great Plenty of 
Flowers. When thefe Plants are 
become woody, they may be fhaken 
out of the Pots, and planted in the 
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open Air in a warm Situation ; where 


they will endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters very well, and 
flower and produce ripe Seeds every 
Year, much better than thofe which 
are confined in Pots: but it will be 
proper to keep one Plant of each 
Kind in Pots, becaufe a very fevere 
Winter may deftroy thofe which 
ftand abroad: fo their Kinds may be 
loft, unlefs there is one of each Kind 
preferved by fheltering of them in 
‘Winter. 

The feventh, ninth, tenth, twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
fixteenth Sorts are hardy enough to 
live abroad in the open Air, unlefs 
in very hard Winters; and thofe 
Plants which are planted in the full 


‘Ground, will thrive and flower much 


better than thofe which are kept in 
Pots ; and thefe will produce plenty 
of Seeds: fo that if a fevere Winter 
fhould deftroy fome of them, yet 
the Seeds will foon fupply plenty of 
Plants again: though when they 
have ftcod long in the open Air, 
there will not be fo much Danger of 
their being killed; efpecially when 
they are intermixed with other 
Shrubs, which will help to proteéct 
them from Froft: therefore if their 
Heads fhould happen to be injured 
by the Cold, their Stems will fhoot 
wut again the following Summer. 
‘The feventh Sort is now cultivated 
in plenty in the Nurferies near Lon- 
don; but the others are-at prefent 
Jefs common ; though, in afew Years, 
it may be expected to fee moit of 
thefe Sorts in plenty in the Exghj> 
Gardens. Thefe may all be propa- 
gated by Seeds, in the fame manner 
as is directed for the fixth Sort ; and 
the Plants may be treated in the 
Jame way. - 3 

The eighteenth Sort is fomewhat 
tender while young; but after the 
Plants have gotten Strength, they 
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will live in the open Air, if they are 
are planted in a fheltered Situation. 

The African Sort is yet tenderer 
than either of the former; fo will 
not bear the open Air of our Coun- 
tryin Winter; but muft be con- 
flantly preferved in Pots, and remo- 
ved into the Green-houfe in Winter, 
where the Plants fhould be placed fo 
as to enjoy as much free Air as pof- 
fible in mild Weather; otherwife 
they will fhoot very weak, and be- 
come unfightly ; nor will they pro- 
duce their Flowers in near fo great 
Plenty, as when they are expofed to 
Air as much as poffible in mild Wea- 
ther. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown early in the 
Spring, in Pots filled with frefh light 
Earth; which fhould be plunged in- 
to an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 
ferving to water them gently, as the 
Earth may require. When the 
Plants are come up two Inches high, 
they fhould be carefully tranfplant- 
ed, each intoa feparate {mall Pot, 
which fhould be plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed; obferving to fcreen 
them from the Sun until they have 
taken new Roots; after which time 
the Glaffes of the Hot-bed fhould be 
raifed every Day, to admit frefh 
Air to the Plants ; and they muft be 
duly watered three or four times a 
Week in warm Weather. By the 
Leginning of Fune, thefe Plants will 
have acquired fome Strength; then 
they fhould be inured to bear the 


open Air by degrees; and toward — 


the End of Fuze, if the Seafon proves 
warm, the Plants fhould be removed 
out of the Hot-bed, and placed m 
awarm Situation, where they may 
remain until Ofeber ; when they 
muft be removed into Shelter, place- 


ing them near the Windows of the | 


Green-houfe, that they may enjoy 
a large Share of ‘Air. During the 
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Winter-feafon, thefe Plants muft be 
frequently watered; but they maft 
not have too much given them ata 
time, left it rot the Fibres of their 
Roots. In Summer they muft be 
expofed again, with other Exotic 
Plants, in a fheltered Situation, where 
they may be defended from ftrong 
Winds ; and as the Plants increafe in 


- Size, they muft be put into larger 


Pots; but they muft not be allowed 
Pots too large ; for in thefe they will 
not thrive. 

The twentieth Sort is yet more 
tender than the laft-mentioned : this, 
being a Native of the warm Parts of 
America, will not live in this Cli- 
mate, unlefs it is preferved in the 
warmeft Stoves. This is propagated 
by Seeds which fhould be fown early 
in the Spring, in Pots filled with 
rich light Earth, and plunged into 
an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, and 
treated as hath been directed for 
other tender Plants’ In Summer 
thefe Plants may be expofed abroad, 
in a fheltered Situation ; but in Win- 
ter they muft be removed into the 
Stove, and treated as other tender 
Exotics, 

The twenty-fecond Sort is pre- 
ferved as a Curiofity in Europe ; but 
in the Wef?-Indies it is frequently 
planted by the Sides of Alleys in 
Gardens, to form an Hedge, where 
they will laft many Years without 
decaying ; and will thrive on bar- 
ren Land, which has been worn out, 
where {carcely any other Plant will 
profper. It produces great Quanti- 
ties of Fruit, which are fometimes 
eaten by the Inhabitants; but their 
chief Ufe is to feed Pigeons; from 
whence this Plant had its Name. 
The Branches, with the ripe Peas 
and Leaves, are given to Hogs, 
Horfes, and moft other Cattle,which 
fatten them very much. 


In England it is preferved by fome 
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curious Perfons in the Stove; being 
too tender to live through the Win- 
ter in this Climate without arti- 
ficial Warmth. This Plant may be 
propagated by Seeds, which fhould 
be fown in the fame manner as the 
laft-mentioned Sort; and theéPlants 
of this Kind mutt be placed in a 
Bark-ftove, otherwife they will not 
flower in England. 

The twenty-firft is a low Plant, 
which feldom rifes above a Foot 
high, but will live in the open Air, 
This is alfo propagated by Seeds, | 
which fhould be fown upon a Bor- 
der of common Earth, where the 
Plants are defigned to remain; and 
the fecond Year they will produce 
Flowers and Seeds. ye. 

The twenty-third Sort is a Native 
of America, where the Inhabitants 
have made Ini'igo from the Plant : 
this hath an annual Stalk, and a 
perennial Root: the Stalks rife about 
two Feet high, and produce their 
Flowers at the Extremity of the 
Branches : it is pretty difficult to 
keep this Plant in the Exgi/> Gar- 
dens; for the young Plants require 
a little Prote€tion from Froft the firft 
Year ; but they will not live in Pots, 
therefore fhould be kept in the full 
Ground, and covered in fevereFroft. 

The twenty-fourth Sort is a low 
Shrub, feldom rifing above three 
Feet high : this produces its Flowers 
early in the Spring, which renders it 
valuable. This is very hardy, and 
may be propagated by Seeds, in the 
fame manner as the fixth Sort. 
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AFFODIL. Vide Narciffus. 
DAISIES. Vide Bellis. 
DALEA. 


The Name of this Genus is given ~ 5 


to it in Honour of Mr. Dale, an a 
Re 4 Apothecary 
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Apothecary of Braintree in Efex, 

who publiihed a Book of Medicinal 

Plants, intituled, Pharmacologia. 
The Charafers are ; 

Lt hath a funnel fhaped Flower of 
one Leaf, whofe Tube is frretched out 
a great Length beyond the Empale- 
ment, and is a little curved: the Up- 
per-part is fprcad open, and flightly 
cut into five Segments ; but the upper 
and lower Part of the Brim join fo 
as to fout up ihe Mouth of the Tube, 
and form a Refemblance of a perfo- 
nated Flower: in the Centre is fitua- 
ted the Pointal, attended by four Sta- 
mina, /wwo of which are fhorter than 
the other: the Pointal afterward be- 
comes an oval Seea-veffel, having one 
Cell, and filled with fmall Sceds. 

We know but one Specics of this 
‘Genus > ; 

Datea annua ere&a ramofa, foliis 
fubrotunds, flore variabili. Upright 
branching annual Dalea, with round- 
ish Leaves, and variable Flowers. 

The Seeds of this Plant were fent 
to me from Panama by the late Mr. 
Robert Millar, Surgeon; and fince 


_ the Seeds have been communicated 


to moft Parts of Europe. This Name 
has been altered by Dr. Linnzus, to 
whom I communicated the Seeds by 


_ this Name; but he has given it the 


Title of Browallia, and given the 
Name of Dalea to one Species of 
Barba-jovis. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, 
which muft be fown upon an Hot- 
bed in the Spring; and the Plants 
muft be treated in the fame manner 
as is directed for the Amaranthus ; 
and they may be tranfplanted into a 
warm-Border in the Latter-end of 
‘June, where they will flower, and 
produce ripe Seeds in plenty: the 
Flowers of this Plant are commonly 
blue, but they vary to purple and 
red; and ali thefe Varieties are often 
teen upon the fame Plant: thefe 


* 
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Flowers continue as long as the ~~ 


Weather is favourable ; but the firft 
Froft deftroys the Plants, 

DALECHAMPIA. 

This Plant was fo named by Fa- 
ther Pl/umier, in Honour to the Me- 
mory of Jacobus Dalechamp, whe 
Was a Curious Botanift. 

The CharaGers are ; 

It hath Male and Female Flowers 
on the fame Plant, which are con- 
tained in a many-leav'd prickly Cup: 
the Female Flowers, with the Em- 
bryoes, have two trifid Leaves: the 
Male Flowers confift of a great Num- 
ber of Stamina,which are loaded with 
Farina: the Embryo afterward. be- 
comes a Fruit, which is divided into 
three Parts, each containing one round- 
ifh Seed. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant ; which is, 

DavicuaMPia fcandens, lupuli 
foliis, fruu tricocco glabro, calyce 
hifpido. Hout. Climbing Dalecham- 
pia, with Leaves like Hops, anda 
f{mooth three-fecded Fruit, and a 
prickly Cup. 

This Plant is a Native of the 
warm Parts of America: it was dif- 
covered by Father Plumier in Mar- 
tinico; but either he was miftaken 
in his Defcription of the Fruit, or 
his Kind is different from that which 
the late Dr. Hou/foun obferved in fe- 
veral Places in the Spanifh Wef- 
Indies; for Father P/umier defcribes 
the Fruit to be prickly, in the Sort 
which he faw ; whereas that of Dr. 


Houffoun has {mooth Fruit, inclofed 


in a prickly Cup. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, 
which muft be fown early in the 
Spring on an Hot-bed ; and whea 
the Plants are come up three Inches 
high, they fhould be carefully tranf- 
planted, each into a feparate fmalk 
Pot filled with rich light Earth, and 
then plunged into an Hot-bed of - 

‘Tanners 
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“Tanners Bark; being careful to 


-{creen them from the Sun, until they 


try: 
_ fhould have a large Share of frefh 


have taken new Root; after which 
the Glafies of the Hot-bed should be 
raifed every Day in proportion to the 
Heat of the Weather, to admit frefh 
Air to the Plants : they muft alfo be 
frequently watered, for they natu- 
rally grow-in moift Places. When 
the Plants have grown fo large as 
to fill thefe Pots with their Roots, 
they fhould be removed into larger 
Pots, and placed in the Bark-bed 
in the Stove; where they mutt be 
fupported either with Stakes, or a 
Trellace, round which they will 
twine, and sife to the Height of 
eight or ten Feet. 

Thefe Plants muft be kept con- 
fiantly in the Stove ; for they are 
too tender to bear the open Air in 
this Country, even in the Summer- 
feafon: therefore they fhould be 
placed with Convolvulas’s,and other 
twining Plants, near the Back of the 
Stove, where fhould be made an 
Efpalier to fupport them ; in which 
Situation they will thrive, and pro- 
duce their Flowers, and fometimes 
will perfeét their Seeds in this Coun- 
but, in order to this, they 


Air in warm Weather, by drawing 


_. down the upper Glaffes of the Stove ; 
but in Winter the Stove fhould be 


kept to a temperate Heat, or rather 
higher. In Summer they will re- 
quire a large Share of Water; but 
in Winter it fhould be given to them 
in lefs Quantities, but muft be fre- 
quently repeated. ‘Thefe Plants do 
not continue above two or three 
Years; fo that young Plants fhould 
‘be raifed in order to preferve the 
Kind. 

DAMASONIUM, Star - headed 
Water-plantain. 

The Chara@ers are ; 
di bath a Flower compofed of three 
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Leaves, which are placed orbicularly, 


and expand in form of a Rofe: out 
of the Flower-cup rifes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a fiar- 
foaped Fruit, with many Cells, which 
are full of oblong Seeds. 

The Species are ; * 

1. DamMasoniuM feilatum. Luga. 
Star-headed Water-plantain. 

z. DamasoniuM Americanum ma- 
ximum, plantaginis folio, fore flar 
vefcente, frucu globofo. Plum. Great- 
eft American Waiter-plantain, with a 
Plantain-leaf, a yellowith Flower, 
anda globular Fruit. - 

The firft of thefe Plants is a Na- 
tive of Englagd : it grows commonly 
in ftanding Waters, which are not 
very deep. It is fometimes ufed in 
Medicine, but never cultivated in 
Gardens ; fo muft be gathered for 
Ufe in the Places of its Growth. 

The fecond Sort grows in Famai- 
ca, Barbados, and fevéral other 
Places in the warm Parts of America, 
where it is generally found in flag- 
nating Waters, and other {wampy 
Places: fo that it would be difficult 
to preferve this Plant in England ; 
for it will not live in the open Air, 
and requires a Bog to make it thrive: 
but as it is a Plant of no great 
Beauty or Ufe, it is not worth the 
Trouble of cultivating in this Coun- 
try. 
_DANDELION. Vide Dens Leo- 
ma..\ 

DATE-TREE. Vide Palma. 

DAUCUS, The Carrot. 
The CharaGers are ; 
it hath, for the moft part, a flelby 
Root: the Leaves are divided into 
narrow Segments: the Petals of the 
Flower are uncgual, and foaped like 
an Heart : the Umbel, when ripe, is 
hollow'd and contra&ed, appearing 
fomewhat lke a Bird's Nef: 
Seeds are hairy, and in Shape of 


Lice. 
The 


the 
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The Species are ; 
41. Daycus vulgaris. Cluf. Com- 


mon wild Carrot. 


2. Daucus flvefiris humilior, | 
Latiore folio. Dwarf wild Carrot, 
with broader Leaves. 

3s Daucus /fativus, radice atro- 
vubente. .Tourn. Dark red - rooted 
Garden Carrot. 

4. Daucus fativus, radice au- 
rantii coloris. Tourn. ‘The orange- 
colour’d Carrot. ; 
_ §. Daucus fativus, radice alba. 
Tourn. ‘The white Carrot. 

The firft of thefe Species grows 
wild upon arable Land in moft Parts 
of Exgland,and is feldom cultivated, 
except in Botanic Gardens. This is 
the particular Sort which fhould be 
us’d in Medicine, and for which the 
Druggifts commonly fell the Seeds 


of the Garden Carrot. 


The fecond Sort was found by 
Mr. Raad near Dower, and is fpeci- 
fically different from the common 


Sort, as hath been prov'd by fowing . 


them together in a Garden for feve- 
ral Years. 

The fourth Sort is commonly cul- 
tivated in Gardens for the Kitchen ; 
as is the fifth Sort, though not fo 
common in England as the former : 
nor would they be worth the Gar- 
deners while to propagate them; for 
their pale Colour would render them 
lefs acceptable in the Markets,where 
the deepeft-colour’d Carrots are al- 
ways mot efteem’d, though, for the 
Table, the white are generally pre- 
ferr’d as the fweetett. 

They are propagated at two or 
three different Seafons, or fometimes 
oftener, where People are fond of 
young Carrots through al] the Sum- 
mer-months. The firft Seafon for 
fowing the Seeds is foon after Chr7f- 
mas, if the Weather is open, which 
fhould be in warm Borders, near 


Walls, Pales, or Hedges: but they 
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fhould not be fown immediately 


clofe thereto ; but a Border of Let- — 


tuce, or other young Sallad-herbs, 


of about a Foot wide, fhould be next — 
the Wall, Gc. for if the Carrots 
were fown clofe to the Wall, they — 


would run up to Seed without make- 
ing any tolerable Roots. 

Thefe delight in a warm fandy 
Soil, which is light, and fhould be 


dug pretty deep, that the Roots may — 


the better run down; for if they 
meet with any Obftrudtion, they are 


very’apt to grow forked, and fhoot 
out lateral Roots, efpecially where © 
the Ground is too much dunged the © 


fame Year that the Seeds are fown, 


which will alfo occafion their being x 
worm-eaten : it is therefore the bet- © 
ter Method to dung the Ground in- — 
tended for Carrots the Year before — 


they are fown, that it may be con- 
fumed, and mixed with the Earth. 


Thefe Seeds have a great Quan- 


tity of {mall forked Hairs upon their 


Borders, by which they clofely ad- © 


here, fo that they are difficult to fow 


even, fo as not to come up in 
Patches ; you fhould therefore rub © 
it well through both Hands, where- 
by the Seed will be feparated before — 
it is fown: then you fhould choofe © 


a calm Day to fow it; for if the 


Wind blows, it will be impoffible 
to fow it equal; for the Seeds, be- — 
ing very light, will be blown into ~ 


Heaps. When the Seed is fown, you 
fhould tread the Ground pretty clofe 
with your Feet, that it may be bu- 


ried, and then rake the Ground 


level. . 


~ 


When the Plants are come up, ‘ 


you fhould hoe the Ground with a 
fmall Hoe about three Inches wide, 
cutting down all young Weeds, and 


feparating the Plants to four Inches — 


Diftance each Way, that they may 
get Strength; and in about three 
Weeks after, when the Weeds be- 

gin 
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gin to grow again, sr fhould hoe 
the Grotiid over a fecond time, in 
shich you fhould be careful not to 
eave two Carrots clofe to each other, 
s alfo to feparate them to a greater 
Diftance, cutting down all Weeds, 
and flightly ftirring the Surface of 
the Ground in every Place, the bet- 
ter to prevent young Weeds from 
fpringing, as alfo to facilitate the 
Growth of the young Carrots. 

In about three Weeks or a Month 
after, you muft hoe them a third 
time, when you muft clear tie Weeds 
as before; and now you fhould cut 
out the Carrots to the Diftance they 
are to remain, which muft be pro- 

ortion’d to the Size you intend to 
ave them grow: if they are to be 
drawn while young, four or five 
Inches -afunder will be fufficient ; 
but if they aré to grow large before 
‘they are pulled up, they fhould be 
left feven or eight Inches diftant 
every Way : you muftalfo keep them 
clear from Weeds, which, if fuffer'd 
to grow amongit the Carrots, will 
greatly prejudice them. 

The fecond Seafon for fowing 
thefe Seeds is in February, on warm 
Banks fituated near the Shelter of a 
Wall, Pale, or Hedge; but thofe 
which are intended for the open 
large Quarters, fhould not be fown 
before the Beginning of March, nor 
~fhould you fow any later than the 
‘End of the fame Month; for thofe 
which are fown in 4ril or May will 
run up to Seed betore their Roots 
have any Bulk, efpecially if the Wea- 

ther fhould prove hot and dry. 

In Fuly you may fow again, for an 
‘autumnal Crop; and in the End of 
» Auguf? you may fow fome to ftand 
the Winter; by which Method you 
will have early Carrots in 4r7/, be- 
fore the Spring-fowing will be fit to 
draw ; but thefe are feldom fo well 
taited, and are often very tough and 
; 6 
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fticky. Many People mix feveral 
other Sorts of Seeds, as Leek, Onion, 
Parfnep, Radih, ee, amongft their 
Carrots ; and others plant Beans, Se. 
but, in my Opinion, neither of thefe 
Methods are good ; for, if there is 2 
full Crop of any one of thefe Plants, 

there can be no room for any thing 
elfe amongft them; fo that what is 
got by the one is- loft by another; » 
and befides, it is not only more fight- 
ly, but better, for the Plants of each - 
Kind to be fown feparate; and alfo 

by this means your Ground will be 

clear, when the Crop is gone, to fow 

or plant any thing elfe; bat when 

three or four Kinds are mixed toge- 

ther, the Ground is feldom at Li- 

berty before the fucceeding Spring = 

befides, where Beans, or any other. 
tall- growing Plants, are planted 

amongit the Carrots, it is apt to 

make them grow more in Top than 

Root; fo that they will not be half 
fo large as if fown fingly without | 
any other Plants amongift them. 

But in order to preferve your Car- 
rots for Ufe all the Winter and 
Spring, you fhould, about ‘the Be- 
ginning of November,when the green 
Leaves are decayed, dig them up, 
and lay them in Sand in a dry Place, 
where the Froft cannot come to 
them, taking them out from time 
to time as you have Occafion for 
them, referving fome of the longe 
and ftraiteft Roots for Seed, if you 
intend to fave any; which Roots 
fhould be planted in the Middie of 
February, in a light Soil, about a 
Foot afunder each Way, obierving 
to keep the Ground clear from 
Weeds; and about the Middle of | 
Auguff, when you find the Seeds are 
ripe, you muft cut it off, and carry 
it toa dry Place, where it fhould be 
expofed to the Sun and Air for feve- 
ral Days to dry ; then you may beat 
out the Seeds, and put it up in Bags, 


keeping 
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keeping it in a dry Place until you 
ufe it. This Seed is feldom efteemed 
very good after the firft or fecond 
Year at moft; but new Seed is al- 
ways preferr’d, nor will it grow 
when it is more than two Years 
old. 

DAUCUS CRETICUS. Vid 
Myrrhis. 

DAY-LILY. Vide Hemero- 
callis. 

DELPHINIUM, Larkfpur. 

The Chara&ers are; 

It hath an anomalous Flower, con- 
fifling of many diffimilar Petals, or 
Flower-leaves ; the uppermof? of which 
zs contradied, and ends in a Tail or 
Spur, and receives another bifid Pe- 
tal, which, in like manner, ends in 
@ Tail: in the Middle arifes the 
Poitntal, which becomes a Fruit, con- 
fifiing of many Pods or Sheaths cal- 
be&ted into an Head, which open like- 
euife, and are fill’d with Sceds,which 
wre for the moft part angular. 

The Species are ; 

1. DELPHINIUM perenne monta- 
mum villofum, aconiti folio. Tourn. 
Perennial Mountain hairy Larkfpur, 
with 2 Monk’s-hood-leaf. 

2. Deveurinium Jatifolium, parvo 
Sore. Tourn. Broad-leav’d Lark{pur, 
with a {mall Flower. 

3. De.puinium flatani folio, 
Staphyfagria dittum. Tourn. Lark- 
fpur with a Plane-tree-leaf, com- 
monly called Stavefacre, or Loufe- 
wort. 

4. Deireuinium fegetum, flore 
eceruleo. Tourn. Corn Lark{pur, with 
a blue Flower.’ 

5. Devpuintum vzalgare, flore 
multiplici. Tourn. Common Lark- 
fpur, with a double Flower. 

6. DeLpuinium bortenfe, flore 
mapore &F multiplici caeruleo. Tourn. 
Garden Lark{pur, with a large dou- 
ble blue Flower. 


7. Devpurnium hortenfe, flove 
majore §F multiplici incarnate. Tourn, 
Garden Larkfpur, with a large dou- 
ble flefh-colour’d Flower. a 

8. Deveuinium hortenfe, fla 
majore F multiplici violaceo. Tourn, 
Garden Lark{pur, with a large dou. | 
ble violet-colour’d Flower. ray 

9. Devpuinium hortenfe, flore © 
majore (FS multiplici rubro. Tourm, 
Garden Larkfpur, with a large douse 
ble red Flower. AS 

10. Detruinium hortenfe, fore — 
majore F multiplici purpureo ex albo 
vartegato. Tourn. Garden Larkfpur, — 
with a large double Flower of a pure 
ple Colour, variegated with White. — 

11. DeLpuinium 4ortenfe, — 
roses punfato. Tourn. Garden Lark- 
{pur, with a fpotted rofe-coloured — 
Flower. 4 

There are feveral other Varieties” 
of this Plant, which differ either in 
the Colour or Size of their Flowers: — 
but as moft of them are accidental, 
and arife from Seeds of the fame 
Plant, I fhall pafs them over, withe — 
Out enumerating all their minute | 
Differences. ‘| 

The firft Species here mentioned 
is a Native of the A/ps, and is re- _ 
markably different from the other 
Kinds of Larkfpur, in being an 4 
abiding Plant: this is propagated by ~ 
fowing the Seeds in an open light 
Soil in March ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they may be tranf-. 
planted into fhady Borders ata Foot _ 
Diftance from each other,where they _ 
may ftand until the fecond Year; by 
which time they will have Strength 


" 


to produce Flowers, and may then 
be -tranfplanted into Borders in the 
Pleafure-garden, amongft other flow- 
ering Plants, where they will make 
an handfome Appearance when in 
Flower, : net 


— 
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‘The fecond Sort is not near fo 
veautifal as the firft; but is preferv- 
d in curious Gisdens of Plants, for 
ts Variety. The Flowers of this 
ind are very {mall ; and it is com- 

only fo late in the Seafon before 
hey are produced, that they feldom 
derfe& their Seeds with us, unlefs 
| he Plants come up in Autumn, and 
abide the Winter. The Seeds of this 
Plant I received from my honoured 
Priend Mr. Henry Hopke;, who ga- 
thered it on Gibraltar Hills, where 
grows wild. 

The third Sort is the Stave/facre, 
the Seeds of which are ufed in Me- 
dicine: this is a large handfome 
Plant, and produces fair large Flow- 
ers : the Seeds of this fhould be fown 
in, a light fandy Soil, and a warm 

Situation, foon after it is ripe; for 
if it be kept until Spring, it very 

often mifcarries, or at leaft will re- 

‘main in the Ground until the follow- 
ing Autumn, before the Plants will 
appear: but if the Seeds are fown 

in Auguf?, as {oon as they are ripe, 

the Plants will come up the fame 

Autumn, or early in the Spring, and 

will produce Flowers the following 

Summer, 

This Plant is preferved in many 
curious Gardens of Plants, and is 
worthy of a Place in the Borders of 
the Flower-garden, for its long Con- 
tinuance in Flower, and the Beauty 
of the large Leavés, efpecially as it 

grows erett, and takes up buat little 
room. It is an annual Plant, which 
dies as foon as the Seeds are per- 
fected. 

The other Sorts are commonly 

’ cultivated in Gardens, for the Beauty 
of their Flowers; where, when the 

feveral Varieties are intermixed in a 

Bed, they make a goodly Shew. The 

Seeds of thefe fhould be fown in Au- 

tumn, foon after they are ripe ; for 


thofe fown in the, Spring do*not 


e 


grow near fo large, nor will thei 
Flowers be fo double. When the 
Plants come up, they fhould be either 
tranfplanted out, or fome of them 
pull’d up; fo that the remaining 
Plants may be left eight or tea 
Inches Diftance each Way; where- 
by they will have room to grow, 
and fpread their Branches, which 
they generally produce in great 
Plenty, and their Flowers will be 
produced in larger Bunches. They | 
will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds. In 
TFune thefe Plants will flower; and 
their Seeds will ripen about the Be- 
ginning of 4ugaf: but in order to 
have your Flowers more beautiful, 
you fhould mark fuch only for Seeds 
as produced very double and finely- 
variegated Flowers, pulling up or 
cutting off all fingle or plain-colour'd 
Flowers. 

The Sort of Larkfpur with 
branching Stalks fhould be fown fe=- 
parately, and not mixed with the 
upright Sort, becaufe they do not 
flower together: the upright Sort 
will be paft flowering, before the 
branching Sort begins, when the 


Seeds are fown at the fame times 


there are a greater Variety of Co- 
lours in the Flowers of the upright, 
than in thofe of the branching Kind: 
and as the Flowers of thefe are pro- 
duced in large clofe Spikes, fo when 
they are very double, and of fine 
Colours, they make a fine Appear- 
ance during the Seafon of their Flow- 
ering. The Plants of this Sort will 
not require fo much room as thofe 
of the branching Kind; therefore 
when they. are fown in whole Beds, 
if the Plants are fingled out to the 
Diftance of fix or feven Inches apart, 
it will be fufficient room for them ; 
whereas the branching Kind mui 
not be left nearer than ten Inchgs or 
a Foot afunder. If there arefome 

of 
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of each Sort fown in Autumn, and. 


again in the Spring, there will be a 
Succeflion of their Flowers, 

The branching Kind feldom be- 
gins to flower until the Middle of 


Fuly, when the Seeds are fown in © 


Autumn; but when they are fown 
mm the Spring, it is generally a Month 
Jater ; fo that if the Autumn is not 
favourable, thefe Spring Plants do 
mot ripen their Seeds; fo that, in 
order to have good Seeds, the beft 
Plants of thofe fown in Autumn 
muft be marked to ftand for Seeds ; 
but where fome of the fineft Colours, 
and moft double Flowers, of each 
Kind are chofen to fave their Seeds, 
it will be very proper to pull up all 
the other Plants which are near them; 
by which you will preferve the Sorts 
in greater Perfection than can be 
otherwife done ; for thefe Flowers 
are very apt to degenerate where 
there is not the greateft Care taken 
in faving of their Seeds: it will alfo 
be very proper to exchange the Seeds 
every other Year, with fome careful 
Perfon, at a Diftance ; which will 
alfo be a Means of continuing thefe 
Kinds in the greateft Perfeétion. 

DENS CANIS, Dog’s-tooth. 

The Chara@ers are; 

Lt hath a flefhy Root fhaped like a 
Dog’s Tooth: the Leaves are broad, 
and /pread upon the Ground, and, in 
Appearance, like thofe of the round- 
heav'd Sow-bread: the Flower is 
waked, and produced fingle upon each 
Stalk, each confifting of fix Leaves, 


and foaped like a Lily, and hang 


downward: the Petals of this Flower 
are refiex’d: the Pointal of the Flower 
becomes. a.roundifh Fruit, in which 
are contained many oblong Seeds. 
The Species are 5 
‘a. Dews Canis Jatiore rotundio- 
veque folio, flore candido. C.B. The 


‘broad round-leav’d Dog’s-tooth, with 


a white Flower. 


ie 
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' 2. Dens Canis Jatiore rotundia« : 
reque folio, flore ex grew rubente,W 
magore. C. B, Broad round - leav’d}) 
Dog’s-tooth, with a l2rge purpliita 
red Flower. : 

3- Dens Canis anguftiore longio-\ 
reque folio, fore albo. C. B. Long} 
narrow-leav’d Dog’s-tooth, a 
white Flower. 

4. Dens Canis anguffiore longi 
reque folio, fore fuave-rubente. . H,) 
R. Par. .Long narrow-leav’d Dog’ s- 
tooth, with a fine red Flower. 

There are fome other Varjeties a 
this Plant in the curious Gardens 
abroad ; but thefe here mentione 
are all that I have. yet feen in Enge 
land: the two firft-mention’d are 
the moft common with us ; the other 
two being very rare at prefent, and — 
only to be found in a few curious 
Gardens. 

Thefe Plants are propagated bil 
fowing their Seeds, as alfo by Off- | 
fets from the old Roots. The Seafon 
for fowing thefe Seeds, and the Me- i 
thod of raifing and managing the 
young Plants, being the fame as di- ~ 
rected for de, Narciffus, I fhall refer ‘} 
the Reader thereto, to avoid Repe- — 
tition. Bs 

The Off-fets, which thefe Roots _ 
produce but fparingly, fhould bell y 
taken off at the time when the old : 
Roots are tranfplanted, which fhould - 
be when the green Leaves decay, — 
which is commonly towards the Lat-— 
ter-end of May; but the Roots fhould- if 
not be kept long above-ground ; for ~ F 
then they are apt to fhrivel and dry 
up; and if this happens, they fel- 
dom recover again. Thefe Plants _ 
delight in a good frefh Soil, neither 
too light nor too heavy, but fach as 
is of a middling Nature, and not 
over-dung’d ; and they fhould have 
an Eaft or Weft Afpect; for if they ~ 
are planted in a very warm or an eX= 
treme cold Situation, they feldom — 

thrive’ 
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wers early in March, for which 
they are valued, as alfo for the Beau- 
ty of their green Leaves. If Seeds 
| of the different Sorts are fown, there 
_may be fome new Varieties obtain’d, 
which is well worth the Trial,where 
we have fo few Species of an early 
beautiful Flower as of this. 

_ DENS LEONIS, Dandelion. 

The Chara&ers are ; 

It agrees in all refpe&s with the 
Hawkweed, but only in its having a 
fingle naked Stalk with one Flower 
upon the Top ; whereas the Hawk- 
aveeds have branching Stalks; to 
ewhich may be added, The Flowers 
are, for the moft part, fifulous or 
piped. 3 

There are feveral Species of this 
Plant,which are preferved in curious 
| Botanic Gardens: but as they are 
Plants of no great Ufe, and withal 
| are-very troublefome ina good Gar- 
| den, if fuffered to feed ; fo they are 
| Never propagated. We have three 
or four Varieties which grow wild in 
| Exgland; but the moi common 
broad-leav'd Kind is what is ufed 
_in Medicine. There are alfo fome 
| People very fond of it blanch’d in 
| the Spring, like Endive; but who- 
ever has a mind to have it for either 
| Ufe, may be abundantly fupplied in 
the Fields. 
| DENTARIA, Toothwort. 

The Chara&ers are; 

It hath a Flower confifting of four 
| Leaves, which expand in form of a 
| Crofs; out of whofe Flower.cup rifes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes 
| a Fruit or Pod, which is divided into 
| tte Cells, by an intermediate Parti- 
| tion, to which the Valves adbere om 
both Sides; and is furnifoed with 
_roundifo Seeds: to thefe Marks feould 
be added, The Valves, when ripe, 

kewift up like a Screw, and difcharge 
| the Seeds with Violence ; aud the Roots 


| 


thrive well. They produce their 


are fichoy, [caly, and cut in,as it were, 
with Teeth, : 

_ The Species are 5 

1. Dentaria heptaphylles. C. B. 
P. Seven-leav’d Toothwort. 

2. Denraria pentaphyllos, fokis 
mollioribus. €.B.P. Five-leav’d 
Toothwort, with foft Leaves. 

3. DentTaria pentaphyllos, foliis 
afperis. C.B.P. Five-leav’d Tooth- 
wort, with rough Leaves. | 

4. Dentaria heptaphyllos bacei- 
fera. C.B.P. Seven-leav’d berrys 
bearing Toothwort. 

5. Denraria triphyllos. C. B.P. 
Three-leav’d Toethwort. 

6. Denraria enneaphyllos, Mon= 
tis Aurei. H.R. Par. Nine-leaw’d 
Toothwort of Mount a’Or. 

Thefe Plants grow on the Moun- 
tains in Jra/y, and in the Woods of 
Auftria. The firft Sort is found wild 
in fome Parts of England, but par- 
ticularly near Harefeld, in moift 
fhady Woods, and is feldom pres 
ferved in Gardens: this produces 
Balbs on the Side of the Stalks, 
where the Leaves are fet on, which, 
if planted, will grow, and produce 
Plants. Thefe Plants are propagated 
by Seeds, or parting their Roots; 
the Seeds fhould be fown in Autumn, 
foon after they are ripe, in a light 
{andy Soil, and a fhady Situation : 
in the Spring the Plants may be 
taken up where they grow too clofe, 
and traniplanted out in the like Soil 
and Situation; where, after they 
have taken Root, they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds : the fecond Year 
they will produce Flowers, and fome- 
times will perfect their Seeds. . 

The beft time to tranfplant the 
Roots is in Ofober, when they fhould _ 
be planted in a moift Soil, and a 
fhady Situation ; for they will not 
live ina dry Soil, or when they are 
expofed to the Sun. 

Thefe. 


"Thefe Plants have no great Beauty 
in their Flowers ; fo are feldom pre- 
ferved in Gardens for Pleafure ; ; but 
by foch Perfons as are curious in Bo- 
tany, they are preferved to add to 
the Variety. 

DIAPENSIA. Vide Sanicula. 

DICTAMNUS ALBUS. Vide 
Braxinella. 

‘ DICTAMNUS, Dittany. 

The Charatters are; 

The Floawer-cup confifis of tavo 
Leaves ; after that another athwart 
the former ; and again a third in like 


manner, until a fcaly Head be thence 


formed: out of the Centre of all thefe 
Scales grows a Flower, whofe Creft 
as ereé?, roundifh, and bifid: the Beard 
zs divided into three Parts: thefe lit- 
tle Flowers come forth from leafy 
Scales after the manner of the Verti- 
ale Plants, in a lang loofe Spike. 
The Species are ; 

1. Dicramnus Creticus. 
Dittany of Crete. 

2. Dicramnus montis Sipyli, ori- 
gani foliis. Flor. Bat. Dittany from 
Mount Sipy/us, with Wild-marjoram- 
leaves. 

The firft of thefe Plants hath been 
renowned for many Ages, upon the 
account of its fovereign Qualities in 
Medicine. This is generally brought 
over dry from the Levant, and is 
‘fill ufed in fome of the grand Pre- 
parations. 

This Plant, although a Native of 
a warmer Country than ours, yet is 
tolerably hardy, and will endure the 
Cold of our common Winters, if 
planted in the open Air, provided it 
is planted in a dry fandy Soil. It 
may be propagated by planting Cut- 
tings in any of the Summer-months ; 
which muit be fhaded and watered 
until they have taken Root; after- 
wards they may be either planted in 
Pots, or im a warm Border under a 
South Wall, where they will remain 
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for feveral Years, unlefs deftroyed 
by violent hard Frofts; for which 
Reafon ’tis advifeable always to keep _ 
a Pot or two of this Plant under a 


Frame as a Referve, in cafe thofe — 
abroad fhould be deftroyed. This — 


Plant produces its Flowers in June 
and ‘uly; but the Seeds are feldom ~ 
perfected in this Climate : and al- 


though there is no great Beauty in | 
the Flowers of this Plant; yet, for 
the Variety of its round hoary fweet- 
fmelling Leaves, it deferves a Place 


in very good Gardens. 


The fecond Sort was found upon ", 


Mount Sipylus, by Sir G. Wheeler ia 


his Travels, and by him fent to Ox- 
ford. This is a very neat Plant, af- 
fording long Spikes of Flowers, — 
which continue a long time in Beau= 
ty; and deferves a Place with the © 
former in every good Garden. This — 
is propagated and managed as the — 


other in every refpect. | 
DIERVILLA [This Plant was 


fo named by Dr. Yournefort, from — 


Mr. Dierville, a Surgeon, who 
brought it from Acadia]. We have 
no Exgli/b Name for this Plant. 
The Charafers are; 
It hath a Flower confifting of one 


Leaf, which is tubulous, and divided — 
the Ovary, which — 
_ crowns the Pointal, is preduced from 


into five Parts: 


the Centre of the two-leav'd Calyx: 


and after the Flower is paffed, it be- 


* 
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comes a pyramidal Fruit divided into 2 


Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant at prefent in Ewrope; which is, 

Diervitta Acadienfis frutico/a, 
fore luteo. Acad. Reg. Scien. Shrub- 
by Diervilla of Acadia, with a yel- 
low Flower. 

This is a very low Shrub, feldom 
rifing to the Height of three Feet in 
England; but is very fubjeét to 
fpread at the Root, and become 

bufhy. 


/ 


four Cells, which are filled with fmall 


ices — 
gers... Sn imei 
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bufhy. The Flowers are fmall, and 
produced fparfedly on the Branches, 
fo that it doth not make any good 
Appearance in a Garden; but as it 
_is very hardy, it may be admitted 
as an Under-fhrub, to fill up Vacan- 
cies ‘in Wildernefs - quarters, where 
it will add to the Variety. It is 
eafily propagated from Suckers, 
which it generally produces in great 
Plenty from the Root, or by laying 
down the Branches. It requires a 
Soil not too hot and dry, nor over- 
wet, but of a middling Nature. 
This Plant is now cultivated in 
fome of the curious Nurferies about 
London, for Sale, as are many of the 
hardy Trees and Shrubs, fome of 
which have not more Beauty than 
this; but as they increafe the Va- 
riety in Gardens, they are at prefent 
much in Regueft. 
_ DIGITALIS, Fox-glove. 
The Chara@ers are; 
The Leaves are produced alternately 
on the Branches: the Cup of the 
| Flower confifis of one Leaf, which is 
divided into fix ample long Segments: 
_ the Flower confifis of one Leaf, is tu- 
| bulofe and comprefs'd, and a little re- 
| Siex’d at the Brim: thefe Flowers are 
_difpefed in a long Spike, and always 
grow upon one Side of the Stalk: the 
Ovary of the Flower becomes a round- 
iff Fruit, which ends in a Point, and 
opens in the Middle: it has two Cells, 
in whith are contained many {mall 
Seeds. 
The Species are ; 
1. Diciratis purpurea. 7. B. 
The purple Fox-glove. 
_ 2. Dicitatis vulgaris, flore car- 
neo. Hort, Edinb. Common flefh- 
colour’d Fox glove. 
3. Dieiraris fore magno candi- 
do. F.B. Fox-glove with a large 
white Flower. ‘ 
4. Dicitacis latifolia, flare fer- 
Vo. I. 
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ruginto. Mor. Hiff. Broad - leav'd 
Fox-glove, with an iron -coloured 
Flower. a 

' §. Dicitatts anguftifolia, fore 
ferrugineo. C. B. Narrow -leav’d 
Fox-glove, with an iron -coloured 
Flower. 

6. Dicirats lutea, magno fore. 
C B. Fox-glove with a large yel- 
low Flower. 

7. Dicitaris major lutea vel 
pallida, parvo fore. C. B., Greater 
Fox-glove, with a {mall pale-yellow 
Flower. 

8. Dicitais Orientalis, folio trae 
gopogi, flore albido, T.Cor. Eatftern 
Fox-glove, with a Goat’s. beard-leaf, 
and a whitifR Flower. 

g. Dicitatis Hifpanica purpureg 
minor. Inf. R. H. Smaller purple 
Spanifh Fox-glove. 

10. Dicitais latifolia, flore fere 
rugineo minore. H.R.Par. Broad- 
leav’d Fox-glove,with a {maller iron- 
colour’d Flower. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very 
common in fhady Woods, and upon 
uncultivated Heaths, in divers Parts 
of Exg/and: the two next are alfo 
Varieties of the fir, from which . 
they only differ in the Colour of 
the Flowers. 

The fourth, fifth, fixth, and tenth 


Sorts are preferved in Gardens, for 


the Beauty of their Plants, being 
very ornamental Flowers to a Gar- 
den, as they continue a long time in 
Flower, and do not take up much 
room in the Borders ; therefore are - 
as well worth cultivating as many 
other Plants, which are perhaps more 
rare, as they have been lately intro- 
duced ; but fome of thefe Kinds of 
Fox-gloves, which were formerly 
more common in the Exgli/b Gar- 
dens, have, by Negle&, become un- 
common at prefent : but the feventh, 
eighth, and ninth Sorts are only cul- 

tivated 
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tivated in Botanic Gardens for the 
fake of Variety, as being Plants of 
no great Beauty. 

Thefe Plants may all be propagated 
by fowing their Seeds in Autumn, 
in a frefh Soil, that is not too {tiff ; 
_ and when the Plants come up, they 
fhould be tranfplanted into Beds fix 
Inches afunder, where they may re- 
main until the Michaelmas follow- 
ing, obferving to keep them clear 
from Weeds ; then you may tranf- 
plant them into the Middle of large 
Borders, intermixing the Variety of 
Colours at regular Diflances among ft 
Flowers of the fame Growth. In 
May following thefe will produce 
their Flowers, which will continue 
near a Month in Beauty, if the Sea- 
fon is not too hot and dry, and in 
Auguft the Seeds will ripen ; which, 
if. permitted to fall to the Ground, 
will come up in great Plenty, and 
abundantly ftock the Garden with 
Plants. 

Mott of thefe Sorts feldom remain 
above two Years, when, after hav- 
ing perfected their Seeds, they die, 
unlefs Care be taken to cut off the 
Flowers when they are in Beauty, 
before they begin to decay, which 
often caufes the Roots to break out 
again, whereby they may be kept 
for feveral Years, efpecially the iron- 
colour’d Sorts ; and may be increas’d 
by parting their Roots. 

Thefe Plants thrive beft in a poor 
andung’d frefh Soil, nor can they be 
maintained many Years in a rich 
Soil; and their Flowers will be, 
when planted therein, much f{maller, 
and of fhorter Duration ; and altho’ 
they are fome of them common in 
England, yet they make a very good 
Appearance in large Gardens. 

The Seeds of all the Sorts of Fox- 
gloves fhould be fown i in Autumn 
goon after they are ripe; for thofe 
whic . are fown in the Spring often 
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fail ; or if they grow, commonly lie 
in the Ground a Year, before they 
appear; whereas thofe Seeds, which 
are fown in Autumn, rarely fail to 
come up the next Spring. 

DILL. Vide Anethum. 

DIOSCOREA [This Plant was 
fo named by Father P/umier, from 
Pedacius Diofeorides, a famous Phy- 
fician]. We have no Englifs Name 
for this Plant. 

The CharaGers are ; 

It hath a Spreading bell-fbaped 
Flower, confifling of one Leaf, which 
is divided at the Extremity into feve- 
ral Parts; from whofe Cup arifes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
triangular Fruit, divided into three 
Cells; in which are contained orbicu~ 
lar Seeds, which are bordered. 

The Species are ; 

1. Dioscorea fcandens, foliis 
tamni, frudtu racemofo. Plum. Now. 
Gen.Climbing Diofcorea,with Black- 
bryony-leaves, and the Fruit grows 
ing in Clufters. | | 

2. Dioscorea fcandens, folio ha- 
fiato, fructu racemofo. Houft. Climb- — 
ing Diofcorea, with a fpear-fhaped — 
Leaf, and cluftered Fruit. 

3. Dioscorea feandens, folio fub- 
rotundo acuminato, frudiu racemofa, 
Houft. Climbing Diofcorea, with 
a roundifh Leaf ending in a Pou 
and cluftered Fruit. 

4. DioscoreEa fohiis covdelts ate 
minatis, nevis lateralibus ad medium 
Sfolit terminatis, mas. Flor, Vi rhe : 
Male Diofcorea, with pointed hearte : 
fhaped Leaves. i 

5-Dioscorea foliis cordatis, eaulll : 
levi, mas. Lin, Hort, ‘The Yam, |} 
or Indian Potato. ay 

The firft, fecond, and third Sorts )} 
grow wild in moft of the warm Parts |); 
of America, where they twift them | 
felves up to any Trees or Shrubs, )} 
which grow near them; and rife to |} 

a great Height, much like the black » | 
Bryomy , 


ey | 
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Bryony in Europe. They are Male 
and Female in different Plants, as in 
the Tamnus, or black Bryony, to 
which thefe Plants are near of Kin. 

The fourth Sort is a Native in 
North America, from whence the 
Seeds have been fent ; and fome of 
the Plants are preferved in the Gar- 
dens of fome curious Perfons. This 
Sort will live in the open Air in 
England; but the other three Sorts 
are fo tender,as not to be preferved, 
unlefs they are kept in a warm 
Stove. 

Thefe Plants die to the Ground 
every Autumn, and fhoot up again 
the following Spring; and will climb 
up Stakes, to the Height of ten or 
twelve Feet, and fometimes produce 
Flowers in England: but as they 
fave little Beauty, the Plants are 
rarely preferved, except-by Bota- 
rifts. , 

The fifth Sort is much cultivated 
yy the Inhabitants of the Iflands in 
{merica, and is of great Ufe to them 
or feeding of their Negroes ; and 
1e white People make Puddens of 
te Roots, when ground to a fort of 
lour. This Plant is fuppofed to 
ve been brought from the Ea/ to 
e Weft-Indies; for it has not been 
feovered to grow wild in any Part 
> America; but in the Ifland of 
zylon, and on the Coaft of Ma/a- 
ir, it grows in the Woods ; and 

ere are in thofe Places a great Va- 
#+ty of Sorts. 

The Sort which is chiefly cultiva- 
in the We/?- Indies has a Root as 
as a Man’s Leg, of an irregular 
rm, and of a dirty brown Colour 
the Outfide ; but when cut, are 
ite and mealy within. The Stalks 
his Plant are triangular and wing- 

the Leaves are heart-fhaped, 
ing two Ears, fomewhat like thofe 
Arum. “Thefe Stalks ‘climb to 
Height of ten or twelve Feet, 
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when they grow near Trees or 
Shtubs, to which they faften them- 
felves, otherwife they trail upon the 
Ground. 

This Plant is propagated by cut- 
ting the Root into Pieces, obferving 
to preferve an Eye or Bud to each, 
as is practifed in planting of Pota- 
toes ; each of thefe, being planted, _ 
will grow, and produce three or four 
large Roots: in America they are 
commonly fix or eight Months in 
the Ground before the Roots are 
taken up for Ufe. The Roots are 
roafted or boiled, and eaten, by the 
Inhabitants ; and fometimes are made 
into Bread, ‘ 

In fome curious Gardens this 
Plant is preferved for the fake of Va- 
riety; but it is fo tender as not to 
live in Exgland, unlefs it is placed 
in a warm Stove: as thefe Roots are 
frequently brought from America, fo 
whoever hath an Inclination to pre- 
ferve the Plant, may cut them in the 
manner before-defcribed ; and plant 
each Piece in a Pot filled with frefh 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, and give them 
littleWater until they fhoot, left they 
fhould rot. With this Management 
I have had the Shoots ten Feet high ; 
but the Roots have not grown to any 
great Size with me. This Plant 
will not thrive in the open Air, in 
the warmeft time of the Year; fo 


- muft conftantly be kept in the Bark- 


ftove. | 
DIOSMA, 4frican Spirea, vulgo. 
The CharaGers are ; 
’ The Empalement of the Flower is 
cut into five Parts: there are frve 
obtufe Petals in the Flower: in the 
Centre is fituated the Pointal, attena- 
ed by five Stamina, /upporting oval 
Summits: the Pointal afterward be- 
comes an oval five-cornered Capfule, 
hawing five Cells, each having one 
oval-pointed hard Seed. 
Fiz The 
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_ ‘The Species are; 

t. Diosma foliis iinearibus hir- 
futis. Lin, Hort. Chiff. African Spi- 
rea, with narrow hairy Leaves. 

2. Diosma foliis fubulatis acutis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. African Spirea,with 
taper- pointed ‘Leaves, placed in form 
of a Crofs. 

3. Diosma foliis fetaceis acutis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Low African Spi- 
Yea, with Leaves like Heath. 

Thefe Plants are Natives of the 
Country near the Cape of Good Hope, 
where they grow on hilly moun- 
tainous Places ; and have been tran 
ported from thence into the curious 
Gardens in Holland ; and from thence 
have been communicated to the {e- 
veral Gardens in Europe, where they 
are preferved by thofe Perfons who 
are curious in.Exotic Plants. 

The fir Sort has been long 
known under the Title of Spirza 
Africana odorata, foliis pilofs, or 
Sweet-fcented African Spirea, with 
hairy Leaves. This Sort makes a 
very handfome Shrub, growing to 
the Height of five or fix Feet: the 
Stalks are of a fine coral Colour; 
the Leaves come out alternately on 
every Side of the Branches, which 
are narrow- pointed and hairy: the 
Flowers are produced in {mall Clu- 
fters at the Fnds of the Shoots,which 
are {mall and white ; thefe are fuc- 


ceeded by ftarry Seed-veffels, hav-* 


‘ing five Corners, like thofe of the 
ftarry Anife: each of thefe Corners 
is a Cell, having one {mooth fhine- 
ing oblong black Seed : thefe Seed- 
veflels abound with a Refin, which 


-affords a grateful Scent, as doth alfo 


the whole Plant. 

The fecond Sort feldom rifes fo 
high as the former; and the Branches 
are very long and flender, and are 
produced from the Stem very irre- 


_ gularly : the Leaves are placed croff- 


when thefe Flowers are expanded, 


-about two Months the Cuttings wi 


he PO a 


wife, and are pointed; thefe are 


every Evening clofed up to the» 
Branches : the Flowers are produced — 
along the Branches from between 
the Leaves; and in the Evening, 
and the Leaves are clofely embracing 
the Stalks, the whole Plant appears, 
as if covered with Spikes of white 
Flowers ; and as thefe Plants conti- 
nue a long time in Flower, they 
make a fine Appearance when they 
are intermixed with other Exotics. 
The third Sort is yet of humbler 
Growth than either of the former 
Sorts, feldom rifing above two Feeg 
high, and fpreads out into many 
Branches: the Leaves of this Sort 
are {mooth, and refemble thofe of 
the Heath; and the Plant from 
thence had the Name of Eviceformis 
coridis folio, &c. given to it by Dr, 
Plukenet : the Flowers of this Kind 
are produced in Clufters, at the End 
of the Branches, like thofe of the” 
firft Sort; but are fmaller, and the 
Bunches not fo large. . 
All thefe Plants are propagat 
by Cuttings, which may be planted 
during any of the Summer-months, 
in Pots filled with frefh light Earth 
and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed, where they fhould be fhaded in 
the Day-time from the Sun, and fre- 


‘d 


quently refrefhed with Water: ql 


have taken Root, when they fhould — 
be each tranfplanted into a {mall Pot ‘ 
and placed in a fhady Situation until 
the Plants have taken frefh Root, 
When they may be put among other 
Exotic Plants, in a fheltered Places 
thefe Plants may remain abroad un- 
til the Beginning of Ofober, or latety 
if the Seafon continues favourable; 
for they only require to be fhelter’d ~ 
from Froft; fo that ina dry airy 
Green-houfe they may be pretervedk | 

very 


-. open Air with other 


very well in Winter; and in Sum- 


mer they mmy be Spl to the 
reen-houfe- 
plants. 


The fecond and third Sorts take 


- Root much fooner, and more cer- 


tainly, from Cuttings, than the firft ; 
which many times require five or 
fix Months to remain in the Pots 


__ before they will have made Roots 


fufficient to tranfplant. 

The firft Sort frequently ripens its 
Seeds in Exgland; but if the Seeds 
are not fown foon after they are 


» ripe, they rarely grow; and thefe 


commonly lie a whole Year in the 
Ground. 

DIOSPYROS,. The Jxdian Date 
Plum. 

. The Chara@ers are; . 

‘The Empalement of the Flower is 


| of one Leaf, divided at the Top into 


Jour Parts: the Fiower is of one Leaf, 
and is of the oval bell foaped Kind, 
Lfightly cut at the Brim into five 
Parts: in the Centre of the Flower is 
fituated the Pointal, attended by eight 
Jeort Stamina: the Pointal after- 
ward becomesa foft Fruit or Berry, 
refting in the expanded Empalemenf, 
and inclofing oval flat Seeds. 
The Species are ; 

1. Diospyros foliis utr Fugue bico- 
horitus. Flor. Leyd. The Indian Date 
Plum. 

2. Diosprros foliis utringue con- 
coloribus. Lin. Hort. Ciliff.. The 
Pifbamin or Perfimon, and by fome 
Pitchumon Plum. 

The firft Sort is fappofed to bea 
Native of 4frica; and was tranf- 
planted from thence into feveral Parts 
of Jta/y, and alfo the South of 
France. The Fruit of this Tree is 
by fome fuppofed to be the Lotus, 
which U4fes and his Companions 
were inchanted with. This is a 
Tree of middling Growth jn the 


warm Parts of Europe, where there 
are feveral of them which are up- . 
ward of thirty Feet high; but pare 
ticularly in the Botanic Garden at | 
Padua there is one very old Tree, 
which has been defcribed by fome 
of the former Botanifts, under the 
Title of Guaiacum Patavinum. This 
Tree produces plenty of Fruit every 
Year; from the Seeds of which ma- 
ny Plants have been raifed. In Exg- 
land there are none of thefe Trees 
but what have been raifed within a 
few Years pait, in the Phyfic- garden 
at Chelfea: for the Seeds of which I 
was greatly obliged to my much 
honoured Friend, his Excellency the 
Chevalier Rathgeb, his Imperial 
Majetty’s Minifter at Venice; who 
has alfo fupplied me with many 
other curious Plants, Trees, and 
Fruits, from different Parts of the 
World ; where his extenfive Corre- 
fpondence has been employed to col- 


lect whatever rare Plants he could : | 


procure; and his Generofity in, 
communicating what Seeds and 
Plants he can procure to the Phyfic- 
garden at Chel//ca, requires this pub- 
lic Acknowlegement. 

The fecond Sort is a Native of 
America ; but particularly in V7r- 
pinia and Carolina there are great 
Plenty of thefe Trees growing in the 
Woods, The Seeds of this Sort are 
frequently brought to England, 
where the Trees are now becdme 
pretty common in the Narferies 
about London. This rifes to the 


Height of twelve cr fourteen Feet ; 


but generally divides into many irre- 
gular Trunks near the Ground; fo 
that it is very rare to fee an hand- 
fome Tree of this Sort. This pro-° — 
duces plenty of Fruit in England; — 
but they never come to Perfection 
here: in America the Inhabitants 
preferve the Fruit until itis rotten 
Fas (as 
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{as.is prattifed by Medlers in Eng- 
fand), when they are efteemed a 

leafant Fruit. 

~Thefe are both propagated by 
Seeds, which will come up very 
well in the open Ground; but if 
they are fown upon a moderate Hot- 
bed, the Plants will come up much 
fooner, and make a greater Progrefs ; 
but in this Cafe the Seeds fhould be 
fown in Pots or Boxes of Earth, and 
plunged into the Hot-bed ; becaufe 
the Plants will not bear tranfplant- 
ing till the Autumn, that the Leaves 
fall off; fo that when the Plants are 
up, and have made fome Progrefs, 
they may be inured by degrees to 
the open Air ; and in June they may 
be wholly expofed, and may remain 
abroad until Newember; when it 
will be proper to fet the Pots under 
an Hot-bed-frame to proteét them 
from hard Froft, which, while they 
are very young, may kill the Tops 
of the Plants ; but they muft have as 
much free Air as poffiblein mildWea- 
ther : next Autumn or Spring, be- 
fore the Plants begin to fhoot, they 
fhouldbe tranfplanted into a Nurfery, 
in a warm Situation; where they 
may be trained up for two Years, 
and then removed to the Places 
where they are defigned to remain. 
The fecond Sort is hardy enough to 
refift the greateft Cold of this Coun- 
try; but I do not know how the 
firft may be affected by fevere Froft; 
tho’ for two or three Years they 
have been expofed without Injury. 

DIPSACUS, The Teafel. 

The Chara@ers are; 

The whole Flower hath no proper 
Calyx, but Leaves reprefenting the 
Perianthium excompaffing the Bottom 
of the Head; the little Flowers, which 
arc produced fingly from between the 
Scales, are colk&ed into an Head 
fenev:hat like a Bee-bive: thefe 


‘ 
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are fuckeeded by longifh faur-corner'd 


Seeds. 


The Species are ; 


1. Dipsacus /ylveftris, aut virga 


paftoris major. C. B. 
wild Teafel. 

2. Dirsacus fylveftris, capitule 
minore, vel virga pafioris minor. 
C. B. Small wild Teafel, or Shep- 
herd’s Rod. 

3. Dipsacus folio laciniato. C. B. 
Cut-leav’d Teafel. 

4. Diprsacus fativus. C. B. Ma- 


The greater 


-‘nured Teafel. 


The firft of thefe Plants is very 
common upon dry Banks, in moft 
Parts of England; and is feldom 
cultivated in Gardens, unlefs for 
the fake of Variety. 

The fecond is alfo found wild in 
many Parts of England, tho’ lefs 
common than the firft. 

The third is a Variety, which 
differs from the firft, in having the 
Leaves deeply cut or jagged. 

But it -is the fourth Sort only 
which is cultivated for Ufe, which 
is called Carduus Fullorum, or Ful- 


lonum, being of fingular Ufe in raif- 


ing the Knap upon Woollen-cloth ; 
for which Purpofe there are great 
Quantities of this Plant cultivated in 
the Weft Country. 

This Plant is propagated by fow- 
ing the Seed in March, upon a Soil 
that has been well plowed: about 
one Peck of this Seed will fow an 
Acre; for the Plants fhould have 
room to grow, otherwife the Heads 
will not be fo large, nor in fo great 
Quantity. When the Plants are 
come up, you muft hoe them in the 
fame manner as is practifed for Tur- 
neps, cutting down all the Weeds, 
and fingling out the Plants to about 
fix oreight Inches Diftance; and as 
the Plants advance, and the Weeds 
begin to grow again, you muft hoe 


them 
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‘diftinG Lips: 
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them a fecond time, cutting out the 
Plants to a wider Diftance 5 for they 
fhould be, at laft, left at leaft a Foot 
afunder: and you fhould be particu- 
larly careful to clear them from: 
Weeds, efpecially the firft Summer ; 
for when the Plants have fpread fo 
as to cover the Surface of the Ground, 

the Weeds will not fo readily grow 
hetween them. The fecond Year 
after fowing, the Plants will fhoot 
up to Heads, which will be fit to cut 
about the Beginning of dugu/?; at 
which time they fhould be cut, and 
tied up in Bunches, fetting them in 
the Sun, if the Weather be fair; 
but if not, they muft be fetin Rooms 
todrythem. The common Produce 
is aboutan hundred and fixty Bundles 
or Staves upon an Acre, which they 
fell for about one Shilling a Stave. 
Some People fow Caraway and other 
Seeds amongft their Teafels: but 
thisisnota good Method; for the 
one fpoils the other; nor can you fo 
eafily clear them from Weeds, as 
when alone. 

DITTANY. Vide Ditamnus. 

DOCK. Vide Lapathum. 

DODARTIA [This Plant was 
fo named by Dr. Tournefort, from 
Monfieur Dopart, a Member of 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris]. 
We haveno E£xgljé Name for this 
Plant. 

The Chara@ers are; 

It hath a perfonated tubulous Flow- 
er, confifling of one Leaf, having tewo 
the upper Lip is bifid, 
and the under one is divided into three 
Parts; from whofe Calyx arifes the 
Pointal, fixed like a Natl in the hinder 
Part of the Flower, and afterward 
becomes a roundi/h Fruit, divided in- 
to tavo Cells, which are filled with 
Small Seeds. 

The Species are ; 


t. Dopartia Orientalis, flore. 


DO. 
purpurafcente. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern 
Dodartia, with a purplifh Flower. — 

2. Dopartta bellidis folio, flore 
albo fpicato. Dodartia witha Daify-. 
leaf, and white Flowers growing in. 
a Spike. ) 

The firt Sort was difcovered by 
Dr. Tournefort near Mount Ararat, 
from whence he fent the Seeds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris; and they- 
have fince been communicated to 
many other Gardens. This is a 
perennial Plant, which commonly 
rifes about eighteen Inches high, 
with flender Stems, which are branch- 
ed out from the Bottom, and have 
a few {mall Leaves thinly placed on 
them : the Flowers come out on the 
Side of the Branches, which are 
fhaped like thofe of the Snap-dragon, 
and areofapurple Colour. As this 
Plant flowers pretty late in the Sum- - 
mer, it rarely produces good Seeds 
in England; therefore the only Mes 
thod of propagating itis, by Suck-- 
ers from the Root, which fhould not 
be taken off until they are pretty 
{trong ; for the Root does not in- 
creafe very faft here. It loves. a 
gentle loamy Soil, and fhould have 
a warm Border, where it will thrive . 
much better than when it is kept in 
Pots; but if it is not watered in dry 
Weather, the Flowers will be weak, - 
and the Plants will not make much” 
Tncreafe. 

The fecond Sort.-is.a Native of 
the South of France and Spain; and 
has been defcribed by feveral Bo-— 
tanifts under the Title of Lizaria 
bellidis: folio. This Plant feldom ~ 
continues longer than two Years ; 
therefore the Seeds fhould be fown 
foon after they are ripe, in Pots 
filled with frefh Earth, and fheltered 
under an Hot-bed- Ganie 4 in Winter, 
giving them as much free Air as 
peflible, In the Spring the Plante 
Ff4 wil? 


will comne_up, fome of which may 
be planted in Pots; that they may 
be fheltered the following Winter ; 
and others may be planted in warm 
Borders, where, in mild Winters, 
they will ftand very well; but, in 
fevere Winters, they will not live in 
the open Air. If the Seeds of this 
Plant are not fown in the Autumn, 
they rarely grow. 

DODON ZA. 

The Chara&ers are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is of 
one Leaf, which is cut into three oval 
Segments: there is no Petal to the 
Flower ; but in the Centre of the Em- 
palement is fituated a three-cornered 
Pointal, attended by eight fhort Sta- 
mina: the Pointal afterward be- 
comes aninflated Pad, having three 
Corners or Wings; and is divided in- 
to three Cells, each containing one or 
_two round hard Seeds. 

. We know but one Species of this 
Plant at prefent, which has been 
long preferved in fome curious Gar- 
dens of Plants; and defcribed under 
the Title of Triopteris, by Dr. Pluke- 
met; and afterward, by Father 
Plumier, under that of Staphyleden- 
dron, to which Genus he referr’d it 
from the Similitude of the Fruit; 
but as it differs from that in the 
Flower, Dr. Linnzus has conttituted 
the Genus by this Name, in Honour 
to Rembertius Dodonzus, a famous 
Botanitt. 

Doponza. 
Hoptree; wulgo. |. 
This Plant is a Native of the 
warm Parts of America, where it 
grows to the Height of ‘eighteen or 
twenty Feet : the Branches general 
ly grow erect, and are garnifhed 
with Leaves, in Shape fomewhat 
like thofe of the Bay-tree, but nar- - 
rower ; and of a light-green Colour, 
ful of Veins, and not fo thick as 


Lin. Hort. Chiff. 


the Bay-leaf. ‘The Inhabitants of” 
the Iflands have given it the Name 
of Hop-tree, from fome Refem- 
blance, as they fuppofe, the Bladders 
ofthis Tree have tothe Hop. In 
feveral of the Gardens in Europe, 
where this Plant has been preferved, 
they have been fhewn for the true 
Tea, to which it has no Affinity ; 
but it ferves to amufe Perfons who 
have little Knowlege in Plants. 

The Seeds of this Tree are fre- 
quently brought from America; and 
the Plants come up very freely, 
when the Seeds are fown upon a 


good Hot bed; and the Plants will - 


make great Progrefs the firft Year; 
but are very fubjeét to decay the 
firft Winter, efpecially if they are 


treated too tenderly : therefore they’ 


fhould be hardened by degrees in the 


Summer ; and if they are placed in - 


a moderate Stove in Winter, they 
will fucceed better than in a greater 
Heat. ‘ 
DOG’s-TOOTH. Vid 
Canis. 
DOG-WOOD. Vide Cornus. 


Dens 


DORIA. Vide Solidago #7. 


Othonna. 
DORONICUM, Leopards-bane, 
The Chara&ers are; 

It hath an intricate knotted Root: 
the Leaves are produced aiternattly on 
the Branches: the Stalks are alittle 
branched: the Flowers (which grow 
on the Tops of the Stalks) are radiated 
like the greater Starwort: the Half- 
frorets, in the Difk of the Flower, are 
trifid: the Cup of the Flower ts ex- 
panded, and cut into many Parts al- 
moft to the Bottom, and is not fealy ; 
but cach fingle Segment is in the Form 
of a Difk. . 

The Species are; 

1. Doronicum vradice feorpii, 
C. B. Scorpion-rooted Leopards- 
bane, 
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2. Doronicum plantaginis folre. 
 €. 8B. Plantain-leav’d Leopards- 
bane. | 

3. Doronicum plantaginis folio, 
alterum. C. B. Another plantain- 
leav’d Leopards-bane. 

4. Doronicum plantaginis folio, 
hirfutum. Vaill, Rough plantain- 
leav’d Leopards-bane. 

The firft of thefe Plants is fome- 
times ufed in Medicine with us, as 
is the third Sort in Germany: thefe 
- are all Plants of no great Beauty ; 
but as they will thrive in almoft any 
Soil or Situation, they may be allow- 
ed a Place in a fhady Border, for 
Variety-fake. They all increafe a- 
bundantly by their fpreading Roots, 
which may be parted either in Spring 
or Autumn; as alfo by Seeds, which 
Should be foon after they are ripe. 
They produce their Flowers for fe- 
veral Months in the Summer, as in 
May, Fune, Fuly, and Auguff; and 
their Seeds ripen foon:after. 

DORSTENIA [this Plant was fo 
named by Father P/umier, from Dr. 
Dorfien, a German Phyfician, who 
publifhed an Hiftory of Plants in 
Folio}, Contrayerva. 

he Charaéfers are; 

It hath a thick flefoy Placenta, 
whichis flat, and fituated vertically ; 
upon which are placed many apetalous 
Flowers, which are fucteed:d by 
roundife Seeds, fomewhat like thofe 
of Gromwel, but fmaller. 

The Species are; 

1. DorsTEeNnta dentarie radice, 
Iphondylii folio, placenta oval. Houft, 
Contrayerva with a Toothwort-root, 
Cow-parf{nep-leaf, and an oval P/a- 
centa, 

2. DorsTenia dentarie radice, 
folio minus laciniato, placenta qua- 


drangulari &F undulata. Houft, Con- 


trayerva with a Toothwort-root, lefs 


Jagged Leaf, and a quadrangular 
pndulated Placenta, ) 


DO 
3. DorsTenta Spbondylii folio Ser- 


rato, placenta quadrangulari, radice 
dentarie. Contrayerva with a Tooth- 
wort-root, fawed Cow-parfnep-leaf, 
and a quadrangular Placenta. ’ 

The firft of thefe Plants was dif- 
covered by my late ingenious Friend 
Dr. William Houftoun, near Old Vera 
Cruz in New Spain. ‘The fecond 
was found, by the fame Gentleman, 
on the rocky Grounds about Cam- 
pechy. ‘The third Sort was found 
in great Plenty in the Ifland of To- 
bago, by Mr. Robert Millar, Sur- 
geon. But the Roots of all thefe 
Species are indifferently brought 
over, and ufed in Medicine, and 
for Dyeing» 

Thefe Plants are at prefent very 
rare in Europe, nor was it known 
what the Plant was, whofe Roots 
were imported, and had been long 
ufed in Medicine-in Exzgland, until 
the late Dr. Hou/foun informed us: 


for altho’ Father Plumier had dif-° 


covered one Species of this Plant, 
and given the Name of Dorftenia to 
the Genus; yet he feems not to have 
known, that the Contrayerva was 
the Root of that Plant. 

It will be difficult to obtain thefe 
Plants, becaufe the Seeds are feldom 
to be found good; nor will they 
grow, if they are kept long out of 
the Ground; fo that the only fure 
Method to obtain them is, to have 
the Roots taken up at the time when 
their Leaves begin to decay, and 
planted pretty clofein Boxes of Earth, 
which may be brought very fafe ta 
England; provided they are pre- 
ferved from Salt-water, and are not 
over-watered with frefh Water in 
their Paffage: when the Plants. ar- 
rive, they fhould be tranfplanted 
each into a feparate Pot filled with 


frefh Earth, and plunged into the — 


Bark-ftove, which fhould be kept to 
a moderate Heats and the Plants 
mu. 
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muft be frequently refrefhed with 
Water, during the Summer-feafon ; 
but in Winter, when the Leaves are 
decayed, it fhould be given to them 
more {paringly: with this Manage- 
ment thefe Plants may not only be 
maintained, but may be alfo increaf- 
ed by parting their Roots in the 
Ky before the Plants put out 
their Leaves. 

DORYCNIUM, Shrub Trefoil. 

The CharaGers are; 
The Empalement of the Flower is 
of one Leaf, tubulous, and cut into 
_ five equal Segments: the Flower is 
papilionaccous, the Standard being 
wertically beart-foaped, the Wings 
being lonz, and the Keel fort: after 
the Flower. is paft, the Pointal changes 
to a reund-pointed Pod, opening both 
Ways, having one Cell, in which are 
lodged one or two Seeds. 
The Species are ; 

1. Dorycnium foliis digitatis 
Seffilibus, Lin, Hort. Cliff. Shrub 
Trefoil of Moxtpelier, with divided 
Leaves growing clofe to the Branches. 

2. Dorycnium foliis fmplicibus 
evatis. Flor. Leyd. Montpelier 'Tre- 
foil, with fingle oval Leaves. 

The firft Sort is a low Shrub, 
which rifes to the Height of four or 
five Feet; and has many irregular 
Branches, which are very flender, 
and thinly garnifhed with finall di- 
vided Leaves. The Flowers are 
white, {mall, and produced in {mall 
Clufters at the End of the Shoots, 
which have little Beauty; fo is not 
much cultivated in Exgland; being 
only preferved for Variety in thofe 
Gardens, where other Exotic Plants 
are kept. - 

This Shrub will endure the Cold 
of our ordinary Winters very well 
in the open. Air, being never injured 
but by fevere Froit: it fhould be 
planted on a dry Soil, and in a fhel- 
tered Situation, where it will flower, 


“po 


and ripen Seeds every Year: it may 


be eafily propagated by fowing the 
Seeds on a Bed of frefh light Earth in 
Spring ; or if the Seeds are permit- 
ted to fall, the Plants will come up 
the following Spring; and may be 
tran{planted intoa Nurfery, or where 
they are to remain the Autumn fol- 
lowing. | 

The fecond fort is an annual Plant; 
the Seeds of this muft be fown upon 
a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring ; 


- and when the Plants come up, they 


muft be removed into a frefh Hot- 


bed, to bring the Plants forward, : 
otherwife they will not perfeét their. 


Seeds in England. ‘There is no great 
Beauty in this Plant; but it is pre- 
ferved in Botanic Gardens for the 
fake of Variety. : 
DOUGLASSIA. 


This Plant was fo named by the 


late Dr. William Houffoun, in Ho- 

nour to Dr. James Douglafs, an emi- 

nent Phyfician at Loudon. 7 
The CharaGers are ;- 

It hath an anomalous Flower, con- 
Sifting of one Leaf, whofe lower Part 
is tubulous, but the upper Part is ex- 
panded, and divided into five Seg- 


ments: but the Tube is fout at the Top, 


out of which arife four long Stamina, 
two fpreading on cach Side the Coral; 
and two foort ones, Jpreading on each 
Side between the longer: the Fruit, 
which is roundifh, is divided into two 
Parts, which contain two Seeds. 

There is but one Sort of this Plant 
at prefent known; wiz. 

Dovuctassia frute/cens && /pinofa, 
liguftri folio, fore albo. Hout. Paliu- 
vo affinis liguftrifolia fpinofa, flore 
monopetalo difformi, fruétu ficco fub- 
rotundo. Sloan. Cat. Fam. Shrubby 
prickly Douglaffia, with a Privet- 
leaf, and a white Flower. 

This Shrub grows in great Plenty 
in the Woods and Savannas in fa- 
maica and Barbada ; where it rifes 

tg 
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to the Height of ten or twelve Feet, 
and {preads into many Branches ; at 
the Extremity whereof, as alfo from 
the Wings of the Leaves, there are 
fent forth Clufters of white Flowers, 
which are fucceeded by roundifh 
Fruit. 

It may be propagated by Seeds, 
which muft be obtained from the 
Countries of its Growth ; for it doth 
not produce Seeds in this Country. 
This Seed muft be fown in Pots filled 
rich light Earth, and then plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 


_ obferving to water the Pots frequent- 


ly, to keep the Earth moift, other- 
wife the Seeds will not vegetate ; 
for they often remain in the Ground 
a whole Year, before the Plants will 
come up; fo that when they do not 
¢ome up the firft Year, the Pots 
fhould remain in the Hot-bed all the 
Winter, and be plunged into a frefh 
Hot-bed in March following ; and, 
if the Seeds were good, the Plants 
will appear in Aprz/, or the Begin- 
ning of May; foon after which 
they may be tranfplanted : when 
they fhould be carefully fhaken out 
of the Pots, and feparated, being 
cautious, in parting their Fibres, 
not to tear them; then plant each 
into a feparate fmall Pot filled with 
rich light Earth, and plunged into 


| the Hot-bed again, being careful to 


fhade the Plants until they have 


taken Root; after which time they 
_ muft be duly watered ; and the Glaf- 


fes of the Hot-bed muft be raifed 


every Day, in proportion to the 


Warmth of the Seafon, to admit 


frefh Air to the Plants, that they 


may increafe in Strength, in propor- 
tion to their growing in Height. 
Thefe Plants may remain in the 
Hot-bed until Michaelmas (provided 


there is room for them to ftand with- 
| 


gut touching of the Glaffes) ; then 
ihe Plants fhould be removed into 
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the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed, for the Winter-feafon. 
In the Winter thefe Plants muft be 
frequently watered; but there fhould 
not be too much given to them at 
each time ; but in Summer they will 
require to be more plentifully wa« 
tered. Thefe Plants, being Natives 
of warm Countries, will not thrive 
without artificial Heat in this Coun- 
try; fo they muft be placed in a 
Stove in Winter ; but they may be 
placed abroad in Summer, when the 
Weather is warm. With this Ma- 
nagement the Plants will make good 
Progrefs ; and in two or three Years 
will begin tq produce their Flowers, 
and will continue feveral Years ta 
flower; but they never produce ripe 
Seeds in this Country, but it may 
be propagated by Cuttings. This 
Plant continues green throughout the 
Year; fo will afford an agreeable 
Variety in the Stove, among other 
tender Exotic Plants of the fame 
Country. 

DRACO HERBA, Tarragon, 
wulgo. Vide Abrotanum. 

DRACO ARBOR. Vide Palma, 

DRACOCEPHALON, Dragon's 
Head. 

The CharaG&ers are ; 

It hath a labiated Flower confifting 
of one Leaf, whofe upper Lip, which 
is crefted, and its under Lip, avhich 
is divided into three Segments, end in 
Chaps or. Jaws, and have the Repre- 
Jentation of a Dragon's Head: out of 


the Flower-cup rifes the Pointal, fixed 
like a Nail in the binder Part of the 
Flower; and is accompanied by four 


Embryoes, which beeome fo many 
Seeds, fhut up in the Flower-cup. 
The Speezes are ; ‘— 

t. DracocErHaLon foliis fim- 
plicibus, fioribus fpicatis. Lin. Hort. 
Chiff. American Dragon's Head, 
with fingle Leaves, and {piked 
Flowers. © 


* 
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2. Dracocernaron foribus /pi- 


catis, foliis compofitis. Lin. Hort. 
Cif. Dragon’s Head with fpiked 
Flowers, and compound Leaves, 
commonly called Balm of Gilead. 

3. DracocerHaton foribus ver- 
bicillatis, fokis ovato-lanceolatis. Lin. 
Hort. Chiff. Dragon’s Head with 
Flowers growing in Whorles, and 
oval {pear-fhaped Leaves, commonly 
called Moldavian Balm. 

4. DaacocePHALon floribus ver- 
ticillatis, foliis floralibus crbiculatis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Dragon’s Head 
with Flowers growing in Whorles, 
and the upper Leaves round, com- 
monly called Willow-leav’d Eaftern 
Moldavian Balm. ; 

6. DracocePHaton floribus ver- 
ticillatis, bradteis oblongis, ferraturis 
Spinofis, foliis tomentofis. Hort. Upfal. 
Dragon’s Head with Flowers grow- 
ing in Whorles, and the little Leaves 
under the Flowers fawed, ending in 
Spines, and woolly Leaves, com- 
monly called Eaftern Moldavian 
Balm. | 
6. DracocePHALon floribus ver- 
ticillatis, bra&eis oblongis ovatis in- 
tegerrimis, corollis calyce multoties 
majoribus. Hort. Upfal. Dragon’s 
Head with Flowers growing in 
Whorles, the fmall Leaves under 
the Flowers oblong and intire, and 
the Flowers much larger than the 
Empalement. 

7. DracocePHALon floribas ver- 

ticillatis, bradeis oblongis integerri- 


mis, corollis vix calycem aquantibus.. 


Hort. Upfal. ‘Dragon's Head with 
Flowers growing in Whorles, the 
{mall Leaves oblong and intire, and 
the Flowers equal with the Empale- 
ment. © 
The firt-Sort is a Native of Norzh 
 Amevica, where it grows in the 
Woods, and by the Sides of Rivers. 
This Sort grows about two Feet and 
am half high, producing its Rowers 
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in Spikes, on the Tops of the Stalks’ 


which are of a purple Colour. This 
is a perennial Plant, which will 


live in'the open Air; but requiresa 


moift Soil, or fhould be duly wa- 
tered in dry Weather; otherwife the 
Leaves will fhrink, and the Flowers 
will make no Appearance. As this 
is an hardy Plant, it may be allowed 
a Place in the Garden, fince it will 
not ramble, or take up much room: 


-it flowers in Ful, and continues 


until the Middle or End of Auguft; 
and may be propagated by parting 
of the Roots in Autumn. 

The fecond Sort is a Native of — 


the Canary \flands, and hath been 


long an Inhabitant in the Gardens: — 
it is ufually called by the Gardeners — 


Balm of Gilead, from the ftrong ~ 


refinous Scent which the Leaves emit ~ 
on being rubbed. This is a peren- — 
nial Plant, and ufually kept in Green- 
houfes; but, in mild Winters, the 
Plants will live abroad, if they are 
planted in warm Borders ; and thofe 
Plants which are kept in Pots; will 
thrive much better, when they are 


fheltered under.a Frame, than if 
placed in a Green-houfe, where the a 
Plants are apt to draw up weak; for 


they fhould have as much free Air — 
as poffible, in mild Weather; and 
only require to be fheltered from 
fevere Froft. This may be pro- 
pagated by Seeds or Cuttings; which, 
if planted in a fhady Border, any. 
time in Summer, will immediately 
take Root, and furnifh plenty of 
rooted Plants. . 

The third Sort isa Native of Mo/- 
davia: this has been long preferved 
in curious Gardens, Itis anannual — 
Plant, whofe Seeds fhould be fown 
in fmall Patches, in the Spring, 
upon’ the Borders, where they aré — 
to remain, Of this there isa Va- 
riety with white Flowers, which is 
pretty common in the Gardens. 

: Thele 


fi 


Thefe Plants have a ftrong Scent on 
being rubbed. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts were 
difcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Archipelago, who fent their Seeds to 
the Royal Garden at Paris, which 
have fince been communicated to 
many curious Gardens in Europe. 
The fourth Sort has very {mall 
Flowers, which make no great Ap- 
pearance; therefore is feldom cul- 
tivated: but the fifth Sort deferves 
a Place, for the handfome Appear- 

ance which the Flowers make during 
their Continuance, which is near 
two Months. 

The fixth and feventh Sorts are 
Natives of Zartary, and have been 
lately introduced into the Exglifh 
Gardens. Thefe are both annual 
Plants, which may be cultivated by 
fowing of their Seeds in the. fame 
manner as is direéted for the former 
Sorts. The fixth Sort is worthy of 
a Place in good Gardens; but the 
feventh is a Plant of no great 
Beauty. 

DRACUNCULUS, Dragon. 

The Charaers are; 
_ The Leaves are like thofe of Arum, 
but are divided into many Parts: the 
Stalk is potted; but in other refpeds 
tt agrees with the Arum. 

The Species are 5 

1. Dracuncutus polyphyllus. 
C.B. Many-leav’d Dragon. 

z. Dracuncutus polpphyllus, 
foliis ex luteo variegatis. H. R. Par. 
The yellow ftrip’d-leav’d Dragon. 

3. DracuncuLus polyphyllus, 
Soliis ex albo variegatis. The white 
ftrip’d-leav’d Dragon. 

4. Dracuncutus Canadenfis 
triphyllus pumilus. Tourn. Dwarf 
Canady Dragon, with three Leaves. 
© §. Dracuncutus Indicus, folio 
trifido. Tourn. Indian Dragon, with 
a.trifid Leaf. 


6. Dracuncutus Indicus, folia 
quinguifido. Tourn. Indian Dragon, 
with a quinquifid Leaf. 

7. DracuncuLus Americanus, 
colocafie foliis laciniatis. Tourn. 
American Dragon, with a jagged Ce- 
locafia-leaf. 

8. Dracuncutus Americaeus 
feandens, triphyllus PF auritus, Tourn. 
Climbing American Dragon, wit 
three Leaves, which have Ears to 
them. | 
g- Dracuncutus  polyphyllus 
major Indicus Jerotinus, immaculato 
caule. Tourn, Greater many-leav’d - 
late Indian,Dragon, with an unfpot- 
ted Stalk. 

10. Dracuncutus Zéplanicus 
polyphyllus, caule afpero ex flava &F 
wiridt variegato. Tourn. Many- 
leav’d Dragon of Ceylon, with a 
rough Stalk variegated with yellow 
and green. 

11. Draacuncutus Zeylanicus 
Spinofus, polypodii foliis, radice re- 
pente. Tourn. Prickly Dragon of 
Cey/on, with Polypody-leaves, and a’ 
creeping Root. 

12. DracuncuLus Americanus, 
caule afpero puniceo, radice cyclaminis.. 
Tourn. American Dragon, with a 
rough fcarlet Stalk, and a Root like 
that of Sowbread. 

13. DracuncuLus Americanus 
Jcandens. Tourn, Climbing American. 
Dragon. 

14. Dracuncutus Zeylanicus 
polyphyllus, caule afpero virefcente,. 
maculis albicantibus notato. Tourm 
Many-leav’d Dragon of Ceylon, with 
a rough green Stalk mark’d with 
whitifh Spots. 

15. Dracuncutus Americanus 
feandens, foliis amplis perforatis, — 
Climbing American Dragon, with 
ample Leaves, which are perforated. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is culti- 
vated in Gardens for medicinal Ufes; — 
the. — 
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. the two next are Varieties of the 
firft, which are preferved in curious 
Gardens of Plants. Thefe, tho’ 
they are Plants of no great Beauty, 
yet, for the furprifing Oddnefs of 
their Flowers, together with their 
fpotted Stalks, deferve a Place in 
fome remote Corner of the Garden. 
They are propagated by their 

knobby Roots, which, if fuffered to 
remain two or three Years undif- 
turbed, will afford many Off-fets, 
The beft Seafon for tranfplanting 
thefe Roots is in Autumn, foon after 
_ the green Leaves decay; for if they 
are removed after they have taken 
frefh Root, and begun to fhoot, they 
feldom produce Flowers the fuc- 
ceeding Summer ; or if they do, 
they are very weak: thefe will thrive 
almoft in any Soil and Situation ; 
but beft in an open Expofure, and 
a light Soil. 

_ The fourth and fifth Sorts are Na- 
tives of Virginia, and fome of the 
Northern Parts of America; fo are 
hardy enough to bear the Cold of 
England in the open Air; but thefe 
delight in moift Soils, and a fhady 
Situation. 

~ All the other Sorts of Dragon are 
very tender Plants; fo will not live 
in this Country, unlefs they are pre- 
ferved in the warmeft Stoves: the 
feveral American Sorts grow naturally 
in the Woods in Jamaica, and other 
hot Parts of America: the climbing 
Sorts twift themfelves round the 
Trunks of Trees, into which they 
faften their Roots, which are fent 
forth from their Joints; and rife to 
the Height of thirty or forty Feet. 
Thefe climbing Sorts are eafily pro- 
pagated by Cuttings, which, being 
very fucculent, may be brought over 
to England in a Box of dry Hay, if 
they are packed up feparate, fo as 
not to injure each other by the 
- Moifture, which is apt to flow out 
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at the Part where they are cut off; 
which may occafion a Fermentation, 
and thereby rot the Cuttings. When 
the Cuttings arrive, they fhould be 
planted in fmall Pots filled with 
frefh light Earth, and plunged.into 
an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; being 
very careful not to let them have too 
much Moifture until they have taken 
Root, left it rot them: when they 
have taken Root, they mutt be fre- 
quently refrefhed with Water ; and 


when they are grown pretty large, 


they fhould be placed in the Bark- 
bed in the Stove, where they muft be 
placed near fome ftrong Plants, to 
which they may faften themfelves, 
otherwife they will not thrive; for 
tho’ they will fend forth Roots at 
their Joints, which will faften to the 
Morter of the Stove, when placed 
againft the Wall; yet they will not 
thrive near fo well as againft a ftrong 


Plant, which will afford them Nou-’ 


rifhment. 

The other Sorts are propagated 
by Off-fets from their Roots; thefe 
may be procured from the Coun- 
tries of their Growth, and fhould 
be planted in Tubs of Earth, about 
a Month before they are’ put on 
board the Ship to tranfport them. 
Thefe Tubs fhould be placed ina 
fhady Situation, until they have 
taken Root ; but.they fhould not 
have much Water given to them, 
left it rot them. In their Paflage 
great Care fhould be had to keep 
them from Salt-water, as alfo not 
to let them have too much Water 
given them; for if they havea little 
Water once or twice a Week, at moft, 
while they are in an hot Climate, and, 
when they come into a cooler Cli- 
mate, once in a Fortnight, this will 


be fufficient for them; and it fhould 


be done fparingly, left it rot them : 
for if the Tops of the Plants fhould 
decay for want of Water in their 


Paflage, 


ae 


Paffage, if the Roots are not rotted, 


they will foon recover with proper 
Care. 

When the Plants’ arrive, they 
fhould be tranfplanted into Pots filled 
with frefh light Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
and gently watered, until they have 
taken good Root ; after which time 
they will require to be frequently 
refrefhed with Water; but as their 
Stems are very fucculent, they muft 
not have too much Moifture. Thefe 

Plants fhould be conftantly kept in 
the Stove, where in hot Weather 
they fhould have frefh Air admitted 
to them; but in Winter they muft 
be kept very warm, otherwife they 
cannot be preferved in this Coun- 
t 


 Thefe Plantswill rife tothe Height 
of three, four, or five Feet; and 
will afford a very agreeable Variety 
-amongft other tender Exotic Plants 
in the Stove. 

The climbing Sort, with perfo- 
rated Leaves, is now pretty com- 
_mon in the curious Gardens in Eng- 
_dand: the Cuttings of this Sort were 
fent from the We/?- Indies by Mr. Ro- 

bert Millar, Surgeon. 

DRACUNCULUS PRATEN- 
SIS Vide Ptarmica, | 

DRAGON. Vide Dracunculus. 

DROSION. Vide Ros Solis. 
DULCAMARA. Fide Sola- 


jum. 


E B 
| BULUS. Vide Sambucus 
' humuits 


| ECHINOMELOCACTUS. Fide 
| Cattus. 


oe 
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ECHINOPHORA, Prickly- 
headed Parfnep. 

The Chara@ers are ; 

The Cup of the Flower confifts of one 
Leaf, which is divided into five Parts, 
and expands in form of a Star, in 
which is included the Footftalk of the 
Umbel: the Fruit confifts of one prickly 
Veffel, in which is contained one long » 
Seed. 

_ We have but one Species of this 
Plant; which is, 

EcHINOPHORA paftinace folio. 
8 Echinophora with a Parfnep- 

af. " 

There is no great Ufe or Beauty 
in this Plant; but it is preferved in 
curious Botanic Gardens, forVariety- 
fake. It may be propagated by 
fowing the Seeds foon after they are 
ripe, or very early in the Spring ;_ . 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they fhould be fingled out, fo as to 
remain about eight or ten Inches 
afunder. The fecond Year after 
fowing they will produce ripe Seeds. 

ECHIN OPUS, Globe-thiftle, 
vulgo. 

The Chara@ers are ; 

It hath the whole Appearance of 
a Thiftle; the Leaves are produced 
alternately: the Florets confit of one 
Leaf, which is divided into five Seg- 
ments, and is hollow ; and each jingle 
Floret has a fcaly Cup: the Florets 
are c:lleGted into a fpherical Head, 
which has one common Cup or Co- 
vering. 

The Species are; 

1. Ecuinopus major. 7. B. 
Greater Globe-thiftle. 

2. Ecutnopus major humilior, 
froribus albidis. Flor. Bat. Greater 
Dwarf Globe-thiftle, with whitith 
Flowers. | 

3. EcuInopus minor annuus, ca- 
pite magno. Tourn. Leffer annual 
Globe-thiftle, with a large Head. 

The 


The firft of thefe Plants hath been 
an old Inhabitant of the Engi 
Gardens; where it hath had a Place 
more for Variety, than any parti- 
cular Beauty. 

The fecond Sort is a Variety 
which hath been obtained from Seeds 
of the former. Thefe Plants may 
be propagated by fowing their Seeds 
in the Spring, in a light Soil: and 
when the Plants are ftrong enough 
to remove, they may be tranfplanted 
into the Middle of large Borders, 
or in any abject Part of the Garden ; 
for they are too large to ftand among 
nicer Plants, which would be greatly 
injured by their large Leaves. The 
fecond Year after fowing they will 
produce Flowers ; and if the Autumn 
is not too cold or wet, will perfec 
Seeds: but the Roots of thefe abide 
three or four Years, and produce 
Flowers and Seeds annually. 

The third Sort is an annual Plant, 
and requires to be fown early; as 
alfo to have an open warm Situation; 
otherwife it will not produce good 
Seeds in this Country. This Plant 
is of {mall Growth; fo may be 
allowed to have a Place in a 
warm Border, amongf other curious 
Plants. 

ECHIUM, Viper’s Buglofs. 

~The CharaGers ate ; 

The Cup of ihe Flower is large, 
and divided into five long flender Seg- 
ments: the Flower confifis of one Leaf, 
ts foaped like a Funnel, and fomewhat 
inflected, having its Upper - part 
Stretch’d out to a greater Length than 

the lower: the Upper-part or Galea 
. of the Flower is divided inte two, 
and the Lower-part or Beard into 
three Parts: in the Middle of the 
Flower are produced five Stamina, 
or Threads, which are reflexed; each 
Flower is fucceeded by four Seeds, 
which are in form of @ Viper’s 
Head. . 
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The Species are; 


’ 


1. Ecutum walgare. C.B. Com- 


mon Viper’s Buglofs. | 

2. Ecuium majus & afperius, 
fore albo, C.B. Great rough Vis 
per’s Buglofs, with a white Flower. 


3. Ecu1um majus & afperius, 


fore dilute. purpureo. Bot. Monfz 


Great rough Viper’s Buglofs, with 


a Flower of a pale-purple Colour. 

4. Ecurum amplifimo folio, Lu- 
fitanicum, Tourn. Portugal Viper’s 
Buglofs, with a large Leaf. . 

5. Ecu1um Creticum lJatifolium 
rubrum. C.B, Broad-leav’d Candia” 
Viper’s Buglofs, with a red Flower, 

6. Ecu1um Creticum anguftifolium 
rubrum. C.B. Narrow-leav’d Can. 
dia Viper’s Buglofs, with a red 
Flower. 

7. Ecuium /folits anguftis &F vil- 
lofis. Tourn. 
narrow hairy Leaves. 


There are feveral other Varieties — 


of this Plant, which are preferved in 


curious Botanic Gardens; but thefe 
here-mentioned are the chief Sorts — 
which I have obferved in Exgland, — 


The firft Sort is found wild upon dry 


chalky Hills, and gravelly Soils, in | 
divers Parts of England, and is fome- 


times ufed in Medicine: but there’ 
are none of the Varieties which are 


Viper’s Buglofs, with © 


: 


| 


cultivated for their Beauty ; though ~ 


I think the firft, fifth, and fixth Sorts — 
deferve a Place in fome dry abject © 
Part of the Garden, where little elfe — 


will grow, for the fake of Variety, 


and the long Continuance of their ~ 


Flowers. They are all of them bi- 


ennial Plants, except the fifth and ~ 


fixth Sorts, which are annual; and 


thefe are the moft beautiful of all — 


the Kinds: the Seeds of thefe muft 
be fown every Year. 


The Seeds of — 


the other Sorts, being fown in the a: 
Spring, will the fecond Summer 9 — 
after produce Flowers and Seeds, 


~after which they feldom continue. 
They = 


peas 
They all delight in a rubbifhy gra- 
velly Soil, and will grow upon the 
Tops of old Walls or Buildings; 
where, when once they have efta- 
blithed themfelves, they will drop 
their Seeds, and thereby maintain a 
Succeffion of Plants without any 
Care ; and on thefe Places they ap- 
pear very beautiful. 

EDERA QUINQUEFOLIA. 
Vide Vitis. 
__ EDGINGS. The beft and moft 
durable Plant for Edgings in a Gar- 
den is Box ; which, if well planted, 
and rightly managed, will continue 
in Beauty for feveral Years: the 
beft Seafon for planting this is either 
in Autumn, or very early in the 
Spring : for if you plant it late, and 
the Seafon fhould prove hot and dry, 
it will be very fubject to mifcarry, 
unlefs great Care is taken to fupply 
it with Water. The beft Sort for 
his Purpofe is the Dwarf Dutch 


xX. 7 
Thefe Edgings are only planted 
pon the Sides of Borders next Walks, 
nd not, as the Fafhion was fome 
ears ago, to plant the Edgings of 
lower-beds, or the Edges of Fruit- 
order:, in the Middle of Gardens, 
nlefs they have a Gravel walk be- 
ween them; which renders it pro- 
er to preferve the Walks clean, by 
eeping the Earth of the Borders 
rom wafhing down in hard Rains. 
It was alfo the Praétice formerly, 
plant Edgings of divers Sorts of 
romatic Herbs, as Thyme, Savory, 
yflop, Lavender, Rue, &c. But 
efe being fubjed to grow woody, 
that they can’t be kept in due 
ompafs, and in hard Winters be- 


e Edgings are rendered incomplete, 
ey are now feldom ufed for this 
urpofe. 

Some People make Edgings of 
aifies, Thrift, Catchily, and other 
Vou. I, 


g often killed in Patches, whereby | 
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flowering Plants; but thefe alfo re- 
quire to be tranfplanted every Year, 
in order to have them handfome; 
for they foon grow out of Form, and 
are fubjec alfo to decay in Patches; 
fo. that there is not any Plant which 
fo completely anfwers the Defign as 
Dwarf Box, which muft be pre- 
ferr’d to all others. 

ELATERIUM, The wild Cue . 
camber. 

The C Poe are ; 

The Branches are fomewhat like 
thofe of the Cucumber; but have no 
Tendrils: the Fruit is prickly, andy 
awhen ripe, burfis with great Elafti- - 
city, and abounds with fetid Fuice. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; whith is, . 

ELATERIUM offcinarum, Bocrb. 
Ind. This is the Cucumis /ylveftris, 
Afininus diGus, of Cofpar Aas 
Wild Cucumber. 

This Plant is cultivated in tone 
Gardens for medicinal Ufe ; but 
is, chiefly preferved in curious Gar- 
dens for its Variety, as alfo for Di- 
verfion ; for when the Fruit is ripe, 
if you offer ‘to gather it, it burits, 
and cafts out its Juice and Séeds with 
great Elafticity ; for which it is call’d 
by fome Noli me tangere, or Tonch 
me not? which Appellation may be 
given to many other Plants on this 
Account. 

It may be propagated by (owing 

he Seeds in the Spring of the Year 
in an open warm Border; and, when 
the Plants are come up, they may 
be tranfplanted into open Beds or 
Borders, about fix or eight Feet 
Diftance from each other; for the 
Vines will {pread very far, efpecially 
if the Ground is good, in which 
they are planted: -thefe produce 
their Fruit in Autumn, which if 
you fuffer it to fall off, and emit 

their Seeds, will afford a plentiful . 
Supply of Plants without any far. 

G g ther 
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ther Care. The Roots of thefe 
Plants will abide fome Years. 

ELATINE. Vide Linaria. 

ELAZAGNUS, Oleafler, or wild 
Olive. 

The Chara&ers are ; 

It hath a tubulous Flower, confift- 
ing of one Leaf, which ts cut into 
four Segments; whofe Calyx after- 
avard becomes a Fruit fhaped like an 
Olive, inclofing a Stone of the fame 
Form. 

The Species are ; 

. Ev#acsus Orientalis latifo- 
lus, frudiu maximo. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern broad -leav’d wild Olive, 
with a large Fruit. 

2. Exwacnus Orientalis angufti- 
folius, frudiu parvo olivaeformi fub- 
dulei, Tourn. Cor. Eaftern wild 
Olive, with narrow Leaves, and a 
{mall {weet olive-fhaped Fruit. 

3. Exm@acnus Ortentalis angu- 
fiifolius, fru@u minimo rotundiori & 
JSubacido. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern nar- 
row-leav d wild Olive, with a {mall 
roundifh and acid Fruit. 

4. E.macnus xen fpinofa, folits 
anguftis (FP longiffimis, frudtu parwo 
oliveformi. Wild Olive without 
Spines, narrow long Leaves, anda 
{mall olive-fhaped Fruit. 

The firft and third Sorts Dr. Tour- 
nefort obferved growing in feveral 
Iflands in the Archipelago. The fe- 
cond Sort is found in great Plenty 
upon the Hills in Spain, Italy, and 
fome Parts of Germany. The fourth 
Sort is the moft common in the Ezg- 
/'/5 Gardens, and hath been by moft 
Botanic Authors mentioned for the 
fecond Sort; though, by comparing 
them together, they appear very 
different; for the Leaves of the fe- 
cond are much fhorter than thofe of 
the fourth, and the Branches are be- 
fet with fharp Thorns between the 
Leaves ; whereas the fourth Sort 
hath no Spines on it: but where 


~ 


_ when they are intermixed with other © 
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this is a Native, I cannot determine, _ 
tho’ probably it was found with the — 
fecond Sort, in fome of the Southern © 
Parts of Europe. q 

Thefe Plants may be propagated © 
by laying down the young Shoots in © 
Autumn, which will take Root in © 
one Year, when they may be cut } 
off from the old Trees, and either | 
tranfplanted into a Nurfery for two _ 
or three Years, to be trained up, or — 
into the Places where they are to— 
remain. ‘Therbeft Seafon for tranf- 7 
planting thefe Trees is the Latter- | 
end of February, or the Beginning 
of March; though they may be re- 7 
moved at Michaelmas, provided the ~ 
Roots are mulched, to protect them 7 
from fevere Froft in Winter. Thefe 7 
Plants fhould be placed where they 7 
may be fcreened from ftrong Winds ; | | 
for they grow very freely, and are) 
fubject to be fplit down by the Wind, © 
if they are too much expofed. aq 

Thefe Trees commonly grow to © 
eighteen or twenty Feet high; and ~ 


. 


Trees of the fame Growth, make J). 
a pretty Diverfity ; for their Leaves, | 
being of a filver Colour, are eafily” 
diftinguifhed at a Diftance. In Tune , 
thefe Trees produce great Quanti- ~ 


a very ftrong Scent ; and fometimes : | 
they bear Fruit in Exgland. ia 
ELEPHANTOPUOS, Elephant’s- q | 
foot.’ i 
The CharaG&ers are ; 

It hath a difcous Flower, compel 
ene Florets, which are Her- ~ 
mophrodite, contained in one Flower=— 
cup, which is cut into feveral Seg — 
ments almoft to the Bottom: the Bot- — 
tom of the Calyx is flat, and filled 
with Ovaries, which are befet om — 
the Top with Hairs: the Difes are 
joined upon a common Placenta, and 


form a fort of Sheaf garni with i 
a Foliage. hee. 
The 
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The Species are 5 

1. ELrepuanropus comze folio. 
Vaill. Mem. Acad. Scten.1719. Ele- 
phant’s-foot with a Flea-bane-leaf. 

2. Evepuantopus folio finuato. 
Vaill. Mem. Acad. Scien.1719. Ele- 
-phant’s-foot with a finuated Leaf. 

3. Evepuantorus helenit folio, 
Srore purpurafcente. Elephant’s-foot 
with an Elecampane-leaf, and pur- 
plifh Flowers. 

The firft Sort grows in great 
Plenty in South-Carolina, where it 
is a very common Weed; for from 
‘the Earth in which fome Plants were 
brought over from thence, I have 
frequently had this Plant come up as 
a Weed. The Seeds of this Sort 
may be fown in an open Border in 
the. Spring, and the Plants will live 
abroad in mild Winters; therefore 
only require to be fheltered from {e- 
vere Froft. This is a biennial Plant, 
| which perifhes foon after the Seeds 
,are ripe. The fecond and _ third 
| Sorts are very-common in Jamaica, 
vand in feveral Parts of the Spani/h 
| Weft-Indies; from whence I have 
received Seeds and Specimens, which 
. were collefted by my late mgenious 
| Friend Dr. William Houftoun. 
| Thefe Plants are propagated by 
|Sceds, which fhould be fown on an 
Hot. bed in the’ Spring; and when 
the Plants are come up, they muft 
be tranfplanted into Pots filled with 
freth light Earth, and plunged into 
'an Hot bed of Tanners Bark ; ob- 
ferving to water and fhade them 
suntil they have taken Root: then 
you fhould let them have a large 
Share of frefh Air in warm Weather, 
and give them plenty of Water. 
With this Management the firft and 
fecond Sorts will flower in dugu/? ; 
‘and, if the Autumn proves favour- 
able, will ripen their Seeds in O&o- 
ber: but the Plants fhould be placed 
in a Stove after the Seeds are per- 
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fected, if you defign to preferve 
them thro’ the Winter. 

The third Sort is hardier than 
either of the formér, and may be 
preferved through the Winter in a 
Green-houfe without any additional 
Heat: this Plant dies to the Root 
every Autumn, and rifes again the 
following Spring ; but it feldom 
flowers, unlefs the Seafon be very 
warm, or the Plants are forwarded’ 
by an Hot-bed in the Spring. ‘This 
Plant hath been long known in the 
European Gardens, under the Title 
of Scabiofa Indica Bontii. 

ELEPHAS, Elephant’s-head. 

The Charaers are; 

It hath an anomalous perfonated 
Flower, confifting of one Leaf, which 
hath two diftant Lips: the upper one 
refembles an Elephant’s Trunk, but 
the under one is divided into feveral 
Parts; from whofe Cup arifes the 
Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the 
Hinder -part of the Flower, which 
afterward becomes a Fruit divided 
into two Cells, which contain many - 
oblong Seeds. 

The Species are 5 

1. Everuas Italica, flore magno, 
probofcide furrefta. Tourn. Italian 
Elephas, with a large Flower, whofe 
Upper-lip or Trunk is erect. 

2. Evepuxas Orientalis, fore 
parvo, probofcide furreéta. Tourn. 
Eaftern Elephas, with a {mall Flower, 
whofe Upper-hip or Trunk is ereét. 

3. Erepuas Orientalis, flore 
magno, probofcide incurva, Tourn. 
Eattern Elephas, with a large Flower, 
whofe Upper-lip or Trunk is bent 
downward, — 

The firft Sort grows naturally in 
fome Parts of J+ta/y, from whence 
the Seeds have been procured by 
fome curious Perfons: but this Plant 
is very rare in England at prefent. 
The other two Sorts were difcovered 
by Dr. Tournefort, in the Levaxr; 
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who fent the Seeds to the Royal 
Garden at Paris; where the Plants 
were raifed, and have fince been 
diftributed to feveral curious Perfons 
in Europe. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated 
by Seeds, which fhould be fown on 
a Bed of frefh light Earth the Be- 
ginning of March. When the 
Piants begin to appear, they fhould 
be kept clear from Weeds; and in 
dry Weather they mutt be frequently 
watered, which will greatly pro- 
mote their Growth. When the 
Plants are about two Inches high, 
they fhould be carefully taken out 
of the Bed, and tran{planted, fome 
of them into fmall Pots filled with 
frefh light Earth, and the others 


into a Bed of freth Earth in a warm 


Situation. When thofe Plants, which 
were planted in Pots, have grown 
fo much as to fill the Pots with their 
Roots, they muft be fhaken out of 
them, and their Roots parted, and 
then put into Pots alittle larger than 


the former; which muf be filled 


with frefh Earth, and then placed 
in an open Situation, In this Place 
they may remain until the Beginning 
of November, when they fhould be 
removed, and placed under an Hot- 
bed-frame, where they may be fhel- 
tered from fevere Froft in Winter: 
but in mild Weather they fhould 
have as much free Air as pofiible; 
fo that the Glafles of the Hot-bed 


_muft be taken off every Day when 


the Weather is good. In the Spring 
fome.of thefe Plants may be fhaken 
out of the Pots, and planted in a 
warm. Border; where they will 
thrive, and produce their Flowers, 
and fometimes will perfect their 
Seeds in this Country. | 

Thofe Plants which are planted 
in a Bed of good Earth, will require 
no other Culture but to keep them 


clear from Weeds; bat if the Win- 
6 


“i 
ter fhould prove very fevere, it will — 
be proper to cover them with Mats’ _ 
or Peas-haulm, to protect them from _ 
the Froft; and in the Spring the — 
Plants may be taken up, and tranf- } 
planted into the Borders of the Plea- _ 
{ure-garden, where they are defigned j 
to remain. As thefe Plants are in © 
Danger of being deftroyed in very — 
cold Winters, it will be proper to — 
keep two or three Plants of each 
Kind in Pots; which may be fhel- © 
tered from fevere Froft, in order to — 
preferve the Species. a 

ELICHRYSUM, Eternal-flower. — 
The Chara@ers are; a 
The Difk of the Flaver contains 
many Hermaphrodite Florets: in the 
Centre of each of thefe arifes the) 
Ovary, which is crown'd with) 
Hairs, and is fupported by a naked) 
Placenta: thefe are all contained ia 
a fcaly Cup, which confifts of dry 
Membranes, and is, for the mofi party © 
of a fplendid Colour. 
The Species are; - 
1, Ericurysum, few. fachas ci-@ 
trina anguftifolia. C, B. Goldylocks, } 
or Caflidony. 
2. ELicurysum montanum, flore™ 
rotundiori candido, Tourn. Cat’s- 
foot, or Mountain Caflidony, with 9 
a white round Flower. — 
3. Evicurysum montanum, flore@ 
rotundiort variegato. Tourn. Cat's-™ 
foot, or Mountain Caffidony, with: | 
a round variegated Flower. | 
4. Evicurysum Americanum la- 
tifolium. Tourn. Broad-leav’d Ame 
rican Eternal-flower. 
5. Evicurysum /ylveffre lati-y 
folium, flore parvo fingulari.. Tourn. 
Broad -leav’d wild Eternal-flower, 
with a imall fingle Flower... F 
6. Evicurysum fylvefire Jatia 
folium, flore magno fingulari. Tourn, 
Broad-leav’d wild Eternal - flowerg) 
with a fingle large Flower, 
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7, Evicurysum fylveftre lati- 
Solium, capitulis conglbatis. C. B. 
Broad -leav’d wild Eternal - flower, 
with many Heads clofely united. 
8. Exricurysum fore fuave-ru- 
bente. Hort. Cath. €ternal-flower 
with a foft red-colour’d Flower. 
- g. Evicurysum 4fricanum forti- 

aiffimum, ampliffimo folio, calyce ar- 
‘genteo. Tourn. Stinking African 
_Eternal-flower, with a broad Leaf, 
and a filver-colour’d Cup. 

10. ExicurysumM 4fricanum fe- 
tidiffiimum, ampliffimo folic, calyce 
aureo. Tourn. Stinking African Eter- 
nal-flower, with a broad Leaf, and 
a gold-colour’d Cup. 

11. Evicurysum Orientale. C. B. 
Eaftern Eternal-flower. 

/12.ELicurysum 4/ricanum, folio 
oblongo, fubtus incano, fupra viridi, 
Fiore utes. Bocrh. Ind. African 
Eternal. flower, with a longifh Leaf, 
hoary underneath, but green on the 
Upper-part, and a yellow Flower. 

13.ELICHRYSUM Africanum 
rutefcens, foliis crithmi marini. Hort, 
Amt. Shrubby African Eternal- 
flower, with Leaves like the Sam- 
phire. 

14. Etichrysum 4fricanum fru- 
tefeens, foliis ftachados citrine, flore 
aureo. Boerb Ind. Shrubby A7i- 
ean Eternal-flower, with Leaves like 
the golden Caffidony. 

15. Evicurysum 4fricanum la- 
uginofum latifolium, calyce floris ar- 
eutco {FS ampliffimo. Olden. Woolly 
{frican broad-leav’d Eternal flower, 
ith an ample filver-colour’d Cup. 

16. Evicurysum A4fricanum to- 
entofum frutefeens, calyce argenteo. 
om. P/. Rar. African fhrubby Eter- 
al-flower, with woolly Leaves, and 
 filver-colour’d Flower-cup. ) 

17. Euicurysum Africanum fru- 
efcens, anguftis J longioribus foliis 
canis. Hort: Amft, Shrubby 4fri- 


eles 


can Eternal-flower, with long narrow _ 


hoary Leaves. 

18. Eticurysum anguftiffime 
Solio. Tourn. The mof narrow-leav’d 
Golden Caffidony. 

19. Eticurysum umbellatum ma- 
ritimumHifpanicum. Tourn. Spanife 
maritime umbeilated Golden Caf. 
fidony. 


20. Evicurysum feu fechas ci= | 


trina latifolia. C. B. P. Broad- 
leav’d Golden Caffidony. 

' 21. Exticurysum Germanicum, 
calyce ex aureo rutilante. Tourn. 
German Goldylocks, with a redifh- 
golden Empalement. 

22. Exichrysum Germanicum, 
calyce fanguineo. Tourn. German 
Goldylocks, with a blood-colour’d 
Empalement. 

23. Exicurysom anguffifolium 
incanum, maximo flore. Tourn. Hoary 
narrow-leav’d Golden Caflidony, 
with a large Flower. 

24 EvicnurysuM lavenduke folia 
breviori, floribus conglobatis minime 
luteis. D. Sherard, Raii Sup. Gol- 
den Caffidony, with a fhorter Laven- 
der-leaf, and conglobated Flowers, 
which are very little yellow. 

25. EricurysuM Jatifolium Hi- 
Jpanicum, coryimborum fquamulis &F 
froritus amplis fulpbureis. Pluk. Al- 
mag. Broad-leav’d Spanif> Golden 
Caflidony, with large yellow Flowers: 

26. Euicurysum latifolium vila. 
lofum, alato caule, odoratifjimum, 
Pluk. Phyt. The moft fweet-fmell- 
ing hairy broad-leav’d Golden Caf- 
fidony, with 2 winged Stalk. 

27. Exicurysum Orientale, foliis 
amplioribus fubrotundis. Tourn. Ealte 
ern Golden Caffidony, with larger 
roundifh Leaves. 

28. Exicurysum Orientah fimile, 
calyce florumargenteo. Tourn. Golden 
Caffidony refembling the Eaftern . 
one, with a filver Empalement. 
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29. Evicurysum Oricntale ver- 
num anguftifolium. Tourn, Narrow- 
Jeav’d Eaftern Spring Golden Caf- 
fidony. 

30. Ericurysum Orientale, leu- 
coit folio wviridi. Tourn, Eaftern 
Golden Caffidony, with a green 

~July-flower-leaf. 

31. ELicurysum Orientale glu- 
tinofum, lavendule folio. Tourn, Glu- 
tinous Eaftern Golden Caflidony, 
with a Lavender-leaf. 

-32.Evicurysum Africanum, fo- 
lio oblongo anguflo, flore rubcllo, poftea 
aureo. Boerh. African Golden Caf- 
fidony, witha narrow oblong Leaf, 
and a red Flower turning to a yel- 
low. 

33. Evicurysum <Africanum la- 
nuginofum latifolium, calyce floris 
argenteoS ampliffimo. Olden!. Broad- 
leav’d woolly African Golden Caf- 
fidony, with a very large filver Em- 


palement. 


34. Exicurysum Africanum la- 
auginofum, angufliffimo folio, calyce 
Sloris argentco F ampliffimo. Oldenl. 
Woolly African Golden Caffidony, 
with a very narrow Leaf, anda large 
filver Empalement. 

35. Evicurysum Africanum fru- 
tefcens, coridis folio. Oldenl. Shrubby 
African Goldylocks, with a Coris- 
leaf. 

36. Exicurysum Africanum in- 
canum tomentofum, foliis fubrotundis. 
Oldenl. Woolly hoary African Gol- 
dylocks, with roundifh Leaves. 

-37. ELIcHRYSUM Africanum um- 
bellatum odoratum luteum. Oldeal. 
Yellow fweet-{melling umbellated 
African Goldylocks. 

The firft of thefe Sorts hath’ no 
great Beauty; but as the Flowers 
are of long Duration, it is preferved 
in fome curious Gardens. ‘This fel- 
dom produces good Seeds in Ezg- 
dand; but is very eafily propagated 
by planting Slips or Cuttings ina 
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fhady Border, any time from Aprif 
to Auguft ; which, if carefully fup- 
plied with Water, will pufh out 
Roots in two Months time, and may _ 
then be removed to the Place where 
it is to remain for good. 4 

This delights in a dry warm Soil, — 
that is not too rich; for if the Soil © 
be wet, or over-dung'd, it will caufe ~ 
this Plant to make ftronger Shoots — 
in Summer; but then it will be lia- 
ble to be deftroyed with a little cold 7 
Weather in Winter. This Plant ~ 
may’ be trained up to a regular ) 
Head, if proper Care be taken of 
it while young, and will grow to @ 
the Height of three or four Feet. 

The fecond and third’ Sorts are | 
Inhabitants of the Northern Moun- 
tains in Vork/bire, Cumberland, &c. © 
Thefe Plants grow very clofe to 
the Ground, and increafe very faft 
from the Off-fets, which are pro- 
duced ih great Plenty on every Side 
the Plants, which emit Roots from 
their Joints as they trail upon the 
Ground; fo that ina fhort time they” 
will overfpread the Ground where” 
they are planted. 

Thefe Plants produce fmall 
Bunches of foft dry Flowers, which, - 
if gathered when they are in Beauty, 
and preferved in a dry Place, will 
continue frefh and fair for fome 
Years; for which Reafon they de- 
ferve a Place in every good Garden, 
to increafe the Varieties of thefe 
Flowers, which will afford Pleafure, 
at a Seafon when the Ground is fo | 
lock’d up, that none of the flowery” | 
Tribe appears abroad above-ground. — | 
Thefe Plants will grow in a fhady 
dry Place in any remote Part of a 
Garden, and are by fome planted 
for Edgings to North Borders. bie 

The fourth Sort is a great Ram-" — 
bler in a Garden, and fhould there- 
fore be either confined to Pots, or 1 
planted in fome abject Part of the 
Garden, 
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Garden, in a Place by itfelf; for if 

it ftand near any other Plants. or 

Flowers, it will be apt to over-run 
and- deftroy them; for the Roots 
creep far under- ground, and will arife 
at a great Diftance from the old 
Plant: but however, as the Flowers 
are very beautiful amongft others of 
the perpetual Kind, they fhould not 
be wanting in a good Garden. This, 
though ftiled an American Plant, yet 

is thought to be a Native of fome 
of the warm European Countries. It 
delights in a dry warm Soil, and in- 
creafes plentifully by the Off-fets. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts are Plants 
of no great Beauty. They are pre- 
ferved in Botanic Gardens for Va- 
riety-fake ; butare feldom cultivated 
in Gardens for Pleafure. They may 
be propagated either by fowing their 
Seeds in the Spring on a moderate 
Hot-bed, or by planting Cuttings or 
Slips in any of the Summer-months: 
but thefe Plants producing Seeds in 
Plenty, it is the common Method to 
increafe or maintain them by Seeds. 
hefe muft be planted in Pots filled 
ith light fandy Earth, and muift be 
eltered in Winter ; giving them as 
uch free open Air as poflible in 

ild Weather, and often refrefhing 
hem with Water. With this Ma- 
nagement they may be trained up to 
he Height of three or four Feet, and 
ill grow fhrubby ; but if fuffer’d 
to remain abroad, they will not fur- 
ive the Winter. 

‘The feventh Sort is an annual, 
nd is a Plant of very little Beauty: 
t is only preferved for Variety, and 
ill require no further Care than to 
uffer the Seeds to fall upon the 
round ; which will arife, and af- 


The eighth Sort is an abiding 
lant, which deferves a Place in the 
oft curious Gardens for the Beauty 
f its Flowers. This is propagated 


ord an abundant Supply of Plants. | 
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by planting Cuttings in any of the 
Summer-months, which fhould be 
put into Pots filled with light fandy~ 
Soil, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed, to facilitate their Rooting ; 
after which they may be expofed in 
the open Air, and fome of them may 
be planted in a warm dry Border ; 
where they will endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters without any . 
Shelter: but *tis advifeable always 
to preferve fome in Pots under Co- 
ver in Winter, left thofe- abroad 
fhould be deftroyed, as it fometimes 
happens in very fevere Frofts. 

This Plant producing Flowers 
which are of a fine foft red Colour, 
is a very great Ornament in Win- 
ter, when intermixed with the feve- 
ral Varieties of Eternal-flowers, in 
Glaffes or Bafons filled with dry 
Sand; which, being preferved from 
Wet, will afford a great deal of Plea- 
fure, when other Flowers are not to 
be procured. 

The ninth and tenth Sorts are bj- 
ennial Plants. Thefe feldom conti- 
nue after they have flower’d, and 
produced Seeds. They may be fown 
in the Spring, upon a warm and dry 
Border; and when the Plants are - 
come up pretty ftrong, they may be 
traniplanted out either into Pots, or 
in warm Borders, allowing them at 
leaft eight or ten Inches room; for 
when they grow ftrong, they fhoot 
out many Branches from their Sides, 
and produce Bunches of dry Flow- 
ers like the other Plants of this Kind; 
which, being preferved, add to the 
Variety. 

But thefe Plants, while frefh, emit 
a violent ftrong Smell upon the leaft 
Touch ; for which they have been 
by many People ejected. They will 
endure our ordinary Winters in the 
open Air, if planted in a dry Soil ; 
but in fevere Cold are apt to be de- 
molifhed. 

The 
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The eleventh Sort is one of the 
moft beautiful of all this Tribe, pro- 
ducing large Bunches of bright yel- 
low-coloured Flowers. This is pre- 


ferved in Portugal and Spain, for- 


adorning their Places of Worfhip in 
the Winter-feafon ; as alfo, for the 


Ladies to adorn their Heads; for 


which Purpofes it is preferable to 
any of the flowery Tribe. 
This Plant feldom produces Seeds 
in England; but is propagated by 
planting Cuttings in the Summer- 


feafon ; which muft be fet in Pots of - 


light Earth, and plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, to facilitate their 
ftriking Root; then you muft put 
each Plant into a feparate Pot filed 
with the like frefh Earth; and du- 
ring the Summer-feafon you may ex- 
pofe them with Oranges, Myrtles, 
€Fc. but in Winier they muft be put 
either under an Hot-bed-frame, or 
into an airy Green-houfe; placing 
them near the Windows, that they 
may enjoy the free Air, whenever 
the Weather will permit the Glaffes 
to be opened ; for if they are crouded 


amongit other Plants, they are apt. 


to draw, and their Under-branches 
and Leaves will rot and decay: it 
muft alfo have frequent, but gentle 
Waterings. ‘This produces its Flow- 
ers in May,which,when fully grown, 
fhould be cut, and preferved in clean 
white Papers, and kept from the Air, 
which greatly diminifhes their Beau- 
ty : and this cutting off the Flowers 
will caufe them to pufh out many 
Side-fhoots, whereby the Plant may 
be increafed. | 
The twelfth Sort grows three or 
four Feet high, and-fhoots out many 
Branches, efpecially if the Roots are 
not confin’d in Pots; for if the Roots 
get thro’ the Holes in the Bottom 
of the Pots, and faften themfelves 
in the Ground, the Plants will grow 
very luxuriant and rude; and upon 
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removing the Pots, and. feparating 
the Roots, the Plants will often de- 
cay: therefore the Pots fhould be 
frequently removed in Summer, ‘to 
prevent the Roots faflening into the 
Ground, 

This will grow from Cuttings 
planted during any of the Summer- 
months, in a fhady Border ; and may 
be afterward taken up, and potted ; 
for they will require to be fheltered — 
in Winter, becaufe in fevere Froft 
they are always deftroyed, if they are 
expofed. _ 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, fif- ~ 
teenth, fixteenth, and feventeenth 
Sorts are all propagated by Cuttings, 
as was before diretied. ‘Thefe may 
be trained up to Shrubs with regu- — 
lar Stems; and will grow to the 
Height of fix or feven Feet. ‘They 


are pretty hardy, and require only — 


to be fecured from our fevere Frofts ; 
and muft have free open Air, and 
frequent Waterings, in mild Wea- 
ther. Thefe are all pretty Varieties 
in Colle&tions of Exotic Plants; and — 


although fome of the Flowers have 


no great Beauty in them, yet they 
are worth preferving, for the fake of 
Variety. 

The eighteenth Sort is very com- 
mon in the Exgii/ Gardens, and has =~ 
been taken for the St@chas citrina ~ 
of the Difpenfatory, by many good ~ 
Botanifts ; but is very different from 
it. This will rife to the Height of 


three Feet, and become fhrubby: it 


is hardy, and may be eafily propa- 
gated by planting Cuttings of it, in 
April, in a Shady Border; obferving 
to refrefh them withWater, and keep 
them clear from Weeds. ‘Thefe Cut- 
tings will have made good Roots in 
about two Months; when they may 
be taken up with a Ball of Earth to 
their Roots, and tranfplanted where 
they are defigned to remain. ‘Thefe 
Plants may be kept im a regular 


Form, 
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Form, by pruning of thsir Sidé- 
branches, and fupporting them with 
Stakes ; but the Shoots muft not be 
fhortened in the Spring or Summer- 
months; for that will prevent their 
flowering. 

The thirteen following Sorts are 
more rare in Exgland, and are of 
humbler Growth. Thefe may be 
propagated by Slips, which fhould 
be planted in Pots filled with rich 
light Earth, and then plunged into 
avery moderate Hot-bed of ‘l’anners 
Bark ; obferving to fcreen them 
from the Sun until they have taken 
Root, when they fhould be inured 
to bear the open Air by degrees. In 
Summer thefePlants fhould be placed 
abroad in a fheltered Situation, ob- 
ferving to water them duly in dry 
Weather: but in Winter they fhould 
bé placed ‘under an Hot-bed-frame, 
where they muft have as much free 
Air as poffible in mild Weather ; for 
they are pretty hardy, and only re- 
quire to be protected from fevere 
Froft. The following Spring fome 
of the Plants may be fhaken out of 
the Pots, and planted in a warm 
Border near the Shelter of a Wall; 
where they will produce their Flow- 
ers, and may abide feveral Years, 
provided the Winters do not prove 
very fevere. However, it will be 


proper to keep a Plant or two of » 


each Kind in Pots, which may be 
fhelter’d in Winter : fo that if thofe 
-which were planted abroad fhould 
be deftroyed, thefe may be preferved 
to maintain the Sorts. 

The fix laft-mentioned Kinds are 
fomewhat tenderer than the former ; 
therefore require a little more Care 
to preferve them in Winter. Thefe 
may be propagated by Cuttings, in 
the fame manner as the former; 
which, when rooted, muft be plant- 
ed in Pots filled with frefh light 
Earth, and placed in a fhady Situa- 
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tion until they have taken newRoots 
after which time, they may be ex. 
pofed with other hardy Exotic Plants, | 
in a warm Situationywhere they may 
be defended from ftrong Winds : in 
which Place they may remain until 
the Middle of O&aber, when they 
fhould be removed into an open airy | 
Green - houfe; where they fhould 
have as much free Air as poflible 
in mild Weather, to prevent their 
making long weak Shoots ; which 
will not only render them unfightly, 
but alfo caufe them to flower {pa- 
ringly. Thefe Plants require to be 
frequently watered in Winter, when 
the Weather is mild ; the want of 
which may ba foon difcovered by the 


_ hanging of their Leaves ; but at this 


Seafon they muft not have fuch large 
Quantities of Water as in Summer; 
for muchWet will fometimes deftroy 
them. 

Some of thefe Sorts may be train- 
ed up to the Height of three or four 
Feet ; and if they are rightly ma- 
nag'd, may be reduced to regular 
Heads; whereby they will become 
very ornamental in a good Garden: © 
for as they continue to produce their 
Flowers through moft of the Sum- 
mer-months, and many of them pro- 
duce Flowers late in Autumn, which 
will continue in Beauty moft Part of 
the Winter-feafon, they afford an 
agreeable Variety at a Seafon when 
other Flowers are very fcarce. Be- 
fides, the different Appearance which 
thefe Plants have from their hoary 
and woolly Leaves, makes an agree- 
able Diverfity amongit other Plants 
in the Green-houfe, when they are 
wholly diveited of their Flowers. 

The Flowers of all thefe Sorts of _ 
Plants, if they are gathered when in 
Perfeétion, and laid in a dry Place, 
where they may be kept from Duft 
and Air, will continue frefh and in 
Beauty for feveral Years: fo that 

from 
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from the feveral Varieties of thefe 
Flowers, 2 Bafon or Flower-pot may 
be furnifhed in Winter, when few 
other Flowers can be procured ; 
which will have a pretty Effect in 
Rooms or Halls : but the Stalks of 
thefe Flowers muft not be placed in 
Water, nor fhouldany Moifture come 
_ to their Flowers, for that will decay 
them. 

ELM. Vide Ulmus. 

EMERUS, Scorpion Sena, vulgo. 

The CharaG&ers are ; 

ft hath Leaves like thofe of the Co- 
lutea: the Flowers are papilionaceous: 
the Pods are flender, and contain two 

ar three cylindrical-fbaped Seeds in 
each. 
The Species are ; 

t. Emerus. Ce/alp. 
Sena, vulgo. 

2. Emerus minor. Tourn. 
leffer Scorpion Sena. 

The fecond of thefe Shrubs is very 
common in all the Nurferies near 
Loudon ; but the firft is at prefent 
mm very few Gardens : thefe are both 
of them extreme fine flowering 
Shrubs, and are great Ornaments 
to fmaller Wildernefs - quarters of 
Shrubs, which are of equal Growth. 
The firft will rife to the Height of 
mine or ten Feet, and may be re- 
duced toa regular Figure, if proper 
Care be taken while they are young. 
The fecond feldom rifes above four 
ar five Feet high, but may be train- 
ed into an handfome Figure. Thefe 
Shrubs continue flowering through 
the greateft Part of the Summer; 
therefore the beft Seafon to prune 
them, in order to reduce them into 
Shape, is about the Middle of Se- 
tember, foon after they have done 
flowering: for if you cut them in 
Summer, it will prevent their flow- 
ering in Autumn, unlefs it be done 


in May, which will deftroy the firft 


Scorpion 


The 
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Crop of Flowers, and prevent their 
producing Seeds. ' 

Thefe Shrubs are eafily propaga- 
ted by fowing their Seeds (which 
they commonly produce in great 
Plenty) in March, upon a Bed of light 
fandy Earth, obferving to keep the 
Bed clear from Weeds ; and in very 
dry Weather you mutt often refreth 
the Bed with Water, which fhould | 
be given carefully, left the Seeds 


fhould be wafh’d out of the Ground 


by haity Watering. When the Plants 
are come up, you muft continue the 
fame Care; and the Michaelmas fol- 
Jowing (if your Plants have thriven 
well) you may draw out the largeft; 
which may be tranfplanted into a 
Nurfery, at three Feet Diftance Row 
from Row, and one Foot afunder in 
the Rows. This will give room to 
thofe Plants which are left to grow 


“in the Seed-bed; in which Place 


they may remain another Year, when 
they will alfo be fit to tranfplant in- 
to a Nurfery ; where they fhould be 
trained up in the manner you defign 
them to grow, either in round Heads, 
or in rude Plants. In one or two 
Years more they will be fit to plant 
Out, where they are to remain for 
good : in doing of which you fhould 
be careful, in taking them up, not 
to break or wound the Roots: nor 
fhould they remain too Jong in the 
Nurfery before they are tranfplant- 
ed: for they are fubje& to fhoot 
down-right Roots, which, when cut 
off, oft-times proves the Death of — 
the Tree. In all other refpeéts it 
muft be treated like other flowering 
Shrubs : amongit which, this is com- 
monly fold at the Nurferies. It de- 
lights in a dry Soil, and may alfo be 
propagated by laying down the ten- 
der Branches ; which will take Root 
in about a Year’s time, and may then 
be tranfplanted into a Nurfery, and 

managed 


EN 
managed in the fame manner as the 
Seedlings. ) 

EMPETRUM, | Black - berry’d 
Heath. 

The Charaéers are; 

It hath Leaves like thofe of the 
Heath: the Flowers are Male and Fe- 
male, which grow in different Parts 
of the fame Plant: the Male Flow- 
ers have no Petals: the Female Flow- 
ers are fucceeded by black Berries, in 
each of which are contained three or 
four bard Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant in England; which 1s, 

EmMPETRUM montanum, frudciu ni- 
gro. Tourn. Black-berry’d Heath, 
Crow-berries, or Crake-berries. 

This little Shrub grows wild upon 
the Mountains of Staffordhire, Der- 
byfoire, and York/bire ; and is feldom 
propagated in Gardens, unlefs for 
Variety-fake : but it may be culti- 
vated in fhady Places, where the Soil 
is ftiff, in Gardens, and will thrive 
very well ; and may-be propagated 
by fowing the Seeds, foon after they 
are ripe, ina moift fhady Place, which 
fhould be kept clear from Weeds, 
and fuffer’d to remain undifturbed 
until the fecond Year, at which time 
the Plants will come up; and the 
Year following may be tranfplant- 
ed where they are to remain; and 
will require no farther Care than to 
clear them from Weeds, provided 
they have a moift Soil, otherwife 
they will require to be frequently 
watered ; for thefe low Shrubs com- 
monly grow upon the Tops of wild 
‘Mountains, where the Soil is gene- 
rally peaty, and full of Bogs: the 
Heathcocks feed much upon the Ber- 
ries of this Plant; fo that where- 
ever there is Plenty of thefe low 
Shrubs, there are commonly many 
of thefe Fowls to be found. 

ENULA CAMPANA. Vide He- 
lenium, 


D3. 
EPHEDRA, Shrubby Horfe-tan,, 


vulgo. 
The Chara@ers are; 


It hath an apetalous Flower, cons 


Sifting of many Stamina, which are 


for the mof? part barren; for the Em- 


bryoes grow on different Parts of the 
fame Plant, or on other Plants, which 


have no confpicuous Flowers : thefe ; 


Embryoes afterward become foft Ber- 


ries, in which are contained many ob- 


long Seeds. 
The Species are ; 

1. EPHEDRA maritima major. 
Tourn. Greater Sea Horfe-tail. 

z. EPHEDRA maritima minor. 
Tourn. Lefter Sea Horfe-tail. 

3. Epuepra five anabofis. Bellon. 
Tourn. Climbing Sea Horfe-tail. 

4. Epuepra Hif/panica arbore- 
Jeens, tenuiffimis S denfiffimis foliis. 
Tourn. Spanif/b tree-like Horfe-tail, 
with narrow cluftery Leaves. 

5. Epuepra Cretica, tenuioribus 
& rarioribus flagellis. Tourn. Candy 
Horfe-tail, with narrower and fewer 
Branches. . 

6. Epuepra Orientalis procerior, 
flagellis durioribus, S media craffi- 
tiet. Tourn. ‘Taller Eaftern Horfe- 
tail, with harder and thicker 
Branches. 

The firft of thefe Plants is pretty 
common in the Eng/i/> Gardens; 
but the others are at prefent pretty 
rare in this Country ; and are only 
cultivated in Botanic Gardens for the 
fake of Variety; there being little 
Beauty in thefe Plants, nor are they 
ufed in Medicine. 

They may be propagated by Off- 


fets, which they fend forth in great _ 


Plenty ; for they creep under-ground 
by their Roots, and fend forth Suck- 
ers,which may be taken off to tranf- 


plant in the Spring. They lovea 


pretty moift ftrong Soil, and will en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Win- 
ters very well in the open Air. The 


= 


firft, 


Ber, 
fut, (oust, and fixth Sorts will rife 
to the | eight of three or four Feet, 
provided their Roots are kept pretty. 
clear from Suckers; otherwife they 
will fpread very far, and fend forth 
great Plenty of Sackers ; which will 
__- prevent their rifing in Height. Some 
_. of thefe Plants were formerly pre- 
* « ferved in Pots, and were houfed in 
~~ Winter; but by later Experience they 
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' are found to thrive better in the full 


_ Ground> 
_. EPHEMERON, Firginian Spi- 
derwort, wu/go. 
The CharaGers are; 
| The Cup of the Flower confifis of 
| three Leaves: the Flower alfo hath 


Le. x & 


ba 

The feveral Varieties of this Plant 
are eafily propagated, by parting 
their Roots either in Spring or Au- 
tumn;.and fhould be planted in a 
moilt Soil, where they will thrive 
and increafe exceedingly, and are 
extreme hardy, enduring our fevereft 
Cold in the open Air. 


Thefe are very proper for large 


Borders, where they may haveroom _ 
to grow; but if they are planted in 

{mall Borders, they fhould be parted 
into {mall Heads every Year, other- 
wife they will grow too large for 
fuch Places. ‘They may be planted 
in fhady Borders, where their Flow- 
ers will continue longer than if ex- 


three Petals, which cxpand in form _poted too much to the great Heat of 


of a Rofe; and hath three Stamina, 
or Threads, which furround the Ova- 
ry: the Fruit is oblong, and divided 
tuto three Cells, which are filled with 
_ Seeds like a Grain of Wheat. 
| "The Species are ; 
1. EPHEMERUMVirginianum, flore 
eceruleo majori. Tourn. Virginian 
Spiderwort, with alarge blue Flower. 
2. EPHEMERUM Virginianum, 
flare purpureo majori. Tourn. Virgi- 
nian Spiderwort, with a large pur- 
ple Flower. 
3. EPHEMERUM Virginianum, 
Flore azureo majori, Tourn, Virginian 
Spiderwort, with a large azure Flow- 

er, commonly called the Saway Spi- 
derwort. 
y 4. EPHEMERUM Virgintanum, 
—— flore caerulea minore. Tourn. Virginian 
Spiderwort, with a {mall blue Flow- 
er, commonly called, ohn Trade/- 
cant’s Spiderwort. 

 §. EPHEMERUM Virginianum, flore 
albe. Tourn, Virginian Spiderwort, 
with a white Flower. 

6. EPHEMERUM Virginianum, flore 
purpureo minore. Tourn. Virginian 
Spiderwort, with a {mall purple 
Flower. 
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in 


the Sun. This Flower feldom fur- 
vives the Day; but is fucceeded by 
new daily, for feveral Months ; fe 
that_ it may deferve a Place for the 
long Continuance of its Flower- 


EPILOBIUM, Willow-herb, or 
French Willow. 
. "he CharaGers are; 

The Flower is compofed of four 
roundifh Petals: the Empal-ment is 
four-leav'd, which falls away: the. 
Pointal is fituated in the hinder Part 
of the Flower, and is attended by 
eight Stamina, which are alternately 
Joorter: the Pointal afterward be- 
comes a long cylindrical Pod, whichis 
frreaked, and divides into four Parts, — 
and full of {mall oblong Seeds, which 
have Down adhering to each. 

The Species are ; 

1. Eprtosium foliis lanceolatis 
integerrimis. Lin, Hort. Chiff. Com- 
mon broad-leav’d Willow-herb, or 
French Willow. pane. 

2. Eprrosium foliis lanceolatis 
ferratis, Lin. Hort. Cliff. Waillow- 
herb, with fpear-fhaped fawed 
Leaves, commonly called Codlins 
and Cream. * 

3. Erie 
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3. EpiLopium foliis ovato-ob- 
dongis integerrimis. Lin. Flor. Wil- 
low-herb, with oval intire Leaves. 

4. Eriiosiue folits ovatis den- 
tatis. Lin. Hort. Chiff. Smooth- 
Jeav’d Willow-herb, with a {mall 
Flower. 

5. Evitozium foliis lizearibus. 
Lin. Flr. Narrow fmooth-leav’d 
Willow-herb, witha {mall Flower. 

The firft Sort here mentioned was 
formerly planted in Gardens, for the 
Beauty of its Flowers; but as it 
ufually fpreads far by the creeping 
Roots, whereby it over-runs all the 
neighbouring Plants, it has been caft 
out of moft Gardens: but in fome 
low moiit Places, or in great Shade, 
if there was a Place affign’d for this 
Plant, it will make a good Appear- 
ance when it is in Flower ; and thefe 
Flowers are very proper to cut for 
Bafons to adorn Chimneys in the 
Summer-feafon. This ufually grows 
about four Feet high, with flender 
ftiff Branches, which are befet with 
Leaves refembling thofe of ig il- 
low; from whence it had the Name 


| of Willow-herb, or French Withew: 


on the upper Part of the Stalks the 
Flowers are produced in long Spikes, 
which are of a fine Peach-colour; 
and, if the Seafon is not very hot, 
they will continue near a Month in 
Beauty. ‘This Sort is found wild in 
divers Parts of England ; but feveral 
Botanifts have fuppofed it was only 
found in fuch Places where the Plants 
had been caft out of Gardens: how- 
ever, I think it muft be allowed to 
be a Native of this Country, fince it 
is found in great Plenty in Woods at 
great Diftance from any Habitation, 
particularly in Charlton Foreft, and 
feveral other Woods, in Sufex. It 
is a great Creeper at the Root; fo 
may be eafily propagated. 
The fecond Sort is found wild by 
the Side of Ditches ~ Rivers in 


and expand in form of a Crofs: 
Pointal of the Flower becomes a Pod’ 


ae 


many Parts of Englond: this Plane 

grows about three Feet high, a 
produces its Flowers on the Top of 
the Stalks: 
beautiful than thofe of the firft; and 
the Plant, being a great Rambler at 
the Root, is never admitted into 
Gardens. 
being rubbed, 


The Leaves of this Plant, 


} 


emit a Scent like 


but thefe are much lefs — 


iA 


{calded Apples ; ; from whence fome: ay 


have given the Name of Codlins and — 
Cream to this Plant. 


The third Sort, being a Plant ofne 


Beauty, is never preferved but in 
Botanic Gardens, for Variety. 

The fourth and fitth Sorts are very 
common Weeds, growing in Woods, 


and other fhady Places; in moft Parts | 


of England; fo are never permitted 
to have a Place in the Gardens; for 
by the Down which adheres to the 
Seeds, they are carried about to a 
great Diftance, and become trouble- 
fome Weeds. 
EPIMEDIUM, Barrenwort. 
The CharaG@ers are ; 


The Stalks are divided into dei ) 


Branches, each fingle Branch fuftain- 
ing three Leaves, which are foaped 
Somewhat like Ivy: the Calyx con- 


Sifis of four Leaves: the Flower cone 
Sifis of four Petals, which are holloav, 


the 


with one Cell, having two Valves, 
in which are contained round pe 
Seeds. 

We have but one Species of hie 
Plant at prefent in Exgland; which 


is, 


ayaentind. C. B. Barrenwort; > 
This is a Plant of no great Beau- — 


ty; yet, for Diveriity, may havea 
Place in a Garden: it is eafily pro- 
pagated, by parting the Roots, 


which increafe very faft under-_ 


ground, either in the Spring or Au- 
tumn; and fhould be planted in a 
moift Soil, and a fhady Situation. 


his: 
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Soi!, and an open Situation, other- 


wife they will not ripen their Seeds 


ith us. In the hotter Countries 
they ufe them for Food; but with 
us they are of little Ufe. 

The fourth Sort is an abiding 
Plant ; the Roots will continue feve- 
ral Years, provided they are not 
tranfplanted, and will fpread very 
far under-ground: the Shoots rile 
three Feet high; but rarely produce 
Flowers in Exgland: but the Plant 
dies to the Root every Autumn: this 
is propagated by its Seeds, which 
fhould be fown where the Plants are 
to remain. 

ERYNGIUM, Sea-holly or 
Eryngo. 

The Chara&ers are; 

The Leaves are produced alternately 

on the Branches: the Flowers confift 


of frve Leaves, which are plac’d orbi- 


cularly, and are reflex’d back to the 
Centre of the Flower: the Empale- 
ment afterward becomes a Fruit, com- 
posd of two Seeds, which are fome- 
times foliated, and fometimes plain: 
to which may be added, The Flowers 


are colleéted into a /quamofe Head, | 


which is prickly. 
The Species are; 

1. Erynoium maritimum. C. B, 
Sea-holly or Eryngo. 

2. Erynoium walgare. C. B, 
Common Eryzgo. 

3. Erynoivum Jatifolium planum., 
C.B. Broad-leav’d plain Eryngo. 

4. Eryneium Jatifilium planum, 
caule ex wviridi pallefcente, flore albo. 
C. B, Broad-leav’d plain Eryngo, 
with a greenifh white Stalk, and a 
white Flower. . 

5. ERYNGIUM montanum ame- 
thyftinum. .C. B, Purple violet- 
colour’d mountain Eryzge. 

6. Eryxcium Alpinum amethyfii- 
num, capitule majore pallefecnte. Tourn. 
Alpine Evyngo, with a large pale-co- 
lourd Head, | 


. 
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trifidis. T. Cor. Orienta 
with tfifid Leaves, 

8. Eryncium foliis gladiolatis 
utringue laxe ferratis, denticulis fubua 
latis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. American 
Sea-holly, with Leaves like the Aloe, 
lightly fawed, commonly called Rat- 
tle-{nake-weed in America. 

9. Eryncium planum minus. C. 
B. P. Lefler plain Eryngo. 

10. Eryncium maritimum Lufita- 


nicum, ampliore folio. Inft. R. H. 


Eryngo, 


Portugal Sea-holly, with a broad 


Leaf. 


11. Erynoium Alpinumceruleum, 


capitulis dipfaci. C. B. P. Blue 
Alpine Eryngo, with Heads like the 
Teafel. 

12. Erynoium capitulis piyllii ex 
Sicilia. Boce. Rar. Plant. Erynga 
from Sicily, with Fleawort-heads. 

The firit of thefe Species grows in 
great Plenty on the fandyand gravel- 


ly Shores in divers Partsof England, — 


the Roots of which are candy’d, and 


fent to London for Medicinal Ufes 


and is the true Eryngo, 
The fifth, fixth, eight, eleventh, 


and twelfth Sorts are beautiful Plants 


in Gardens; tho’ at prefent they 
are very uncommon in Ezpland; 
but deferve a Place in the moft curi- 
ous Flower-gardens. 


The firft and fecond Sorts have ~ 
creeping Roots, which fpread far 


under-ground ; fo that when once 
the Plants are fixed, they will pro- 
pagate themfelves in plenty, efpeci- 
ally the fecond Sort, which will be- 
come a troublefome Weed ; therefore 
is rarely admittedinto Gardens. 
The third and fourth Sorts feldom 


continue long; fo fhould be renewed ; 
by fowing of‘ their Seeds, which 


ripen in plenty : and if they arefown 
in Autumn foon after they are ripe, 


the Plants will come up well the 
following Spring; but when the ~~ 
. Seeds y 


ane ‘a 
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- Seeds are fown in the Spring, it is 

Commonly a Year before the Plants 

‘come up: thefe Plants are hardy 
enough to thrive in almoft any Soil 
or Situation. 

The fifth, fixth, feventh, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth Sorts are all 
perennial Plants, and will all of 
them, except the lait, grow in any 
Soil or Situation ; but the lait fhould 
be planted in a warm Border, other- 
wife the Coid of the Winter will 
deftroy the Plants. 

Thefe may all be propagated by 
fowing their Seeds in a Border of 
common Earth, as was dire¢ted for 
the former Sorts ; and may be plant- 

ed where they are to remain at 
_ Michaclmas: the fifth is by much the 
_-moft beautiful of all the Sorts, and 
will thrive in any Part of the.Gar- 
den; fo merits a Place: and fome 
of the other Sorts may be cultivated 
in large Gardens, where there 1s 
room for Variety; bat are not fo 
_ proper for {mall Gardens. 

_ Theeighth Sort is a Native of 
_ America: the Seeds of this Sort have 
been introduced of late into the 
_ Englife Gardens, where the Plants 
_ are now pretty common: thefe Plants 
in their Growth have a great Re- 
_femblance to fome Sorts of Aloes, 
or the Yucca; but the Leaves are 
thinner, and of a pale glaucous Co- 
lour, and fawed on their Edges: in 
the Centre of the Plant the Flower- 
ftem arifes about two Feet high or 
upwards, producing Flowers in an 
‘Umbel on their Tops, It is faid, 
that this Plant will cure the Bite of 
the Rattle-fnake, when it is imme- 
diately applied; and from thence 
the Inhabitants of Virginia gave 
it the Title of Rattle-fnake-weed. 
This Sort is propagated by Seeds ; 
‘}but as the Seeds do not often ripen 
Jin this Country, fo, if they are not 
procured from abroad, the Plants 
| -Vor. I. 
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cannot be had in great Plenty; for 


they do not fend forth Off-fets :. but 
as the Plants) will continue many 
Years, when once they are obtained, 
they may be eafily preferved; for 
they will endure the Cold of our 
common Winters in the open Air, 
provided they are planted in a dry 
Soil, and have a warm Situation. 
When the Seeds of this Plant are ob- 


tained, if they are fown in a Bed of | 


light Earth early in the Spring, the 
Plants will come up the fame Sum- 
mer, and be ftrong enough to tranf- 
plant by Michaelmas. 

ERYSIMUM, Hedge-muftard, 

The Chara&ers*are ; 

The Flower confifts of four Leaves, 
which expand in form of a Crofs: the 
Pointal becomes a long flender bivalve 
Pod, which is divided into two Cells 
by an intermediate Partition, in which 
are contained many round Seeds, 

The Species are ; 

1. Erysimum wualgare. C. B. 
Common Hedge-muttard. | 

z. Erystmum Jatifolium majus 
glabrum. C. B. Great broad-leav’d 
{mooth Hedge-mutiards 

3. Erysimum polyceratium vel 
corniculatum, C. B. Hedge-muftard 
with many crooked Pods. 

4. ErysimuM anguftifolium maz 
jus. C,.. B. Great narrow-leav’d 
Hedge-muttard. 

5. Erysimum Sophia di@um. 
Raii Syn. Ed. 3. Flix-weed. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are preferved 
in Botanic Gardens: but as they 
are Plants of little Ufe or Beauty, 
they are feldom propagated in any 
other Garden. 

The firft, fecond, and fifth Sorts 
are very common upon dry Banks 
in divers Parts of England: bat the 
third and fourth Sorts are Natives 
of a warmer Country. 

Thefe may all be propagated by 

Hh fowing 


oe 
fowing their Seeds foon after they 
are ripe, which will come up in a 
fhort time, and will ftand abroad, 
and endure the Winter’s Cold very 
well; and early in the Spring they 
will fhoot up to Flower, and pro- 
duce ripe Seeds in Fune or Fuly; but 
if they are fown in the Spring, the 
Seeds feldom come up fo well; nor 
do the Plants airive at half the 
Strength of thofe fown in Autumn; 
for, when the Heat comes on, they 
foon run up to Flower, and thereby 


produce not half the Quantity of © 


Seeds. 

The firftand fifth Sorts are ufed 
in Medicine, but particularly the 
fifth, the Seeds of which are by ma- 
ny People faid to be an extraordinary 
Medicine for the Stone and Gravel. 
_ ESPALIERS, 

‘Are either Rows of Trees planted 
about a whole Garden or Plantation, 

_ or in Hedges, fo as to inclote Quzr- 
ters, or {eparate Parts, of a Garden, 
which are trained up flat in a clofe 
Hedge, for the Defence of tender 


Plants againft the Violence and Jn- | 


jury of Wind and Weather. 
Hedges. 

‘Lhe mof commonly receiv’d No- 
tion of Efpaliers are Hedges of 
--Fruit-trees, which are train’d up re- 
gularly to a Lattice of Wood-work ; 
formed either of Afh-poles, or {quare 
long Timbers cut out of Fir, We. 
and itis of this Sort of Efpalier that 
J thal] treat in this Place, 

Efpaliers of Fruit-trees are com- 
moniy planted to furround the Quar- 
ters ofa Kitchen-garden ; for which 
Purpofe they are of admirable Ufe 
and Beauty: for by laying out the 
Walks of this Garden regularly, 
which are bounded on each Side by. 
thefe Hedges, when they are hand- 
fomely managed, they have a won- 
derful Efectin fheltering the Kitchen- 
piants in the Quarters, and alfo 


See 


_them to bear fooner, and -prevent 


at leaft; and if they are defigned to 


ftance fhould be greater, that each 


fcreening them from the Sight of 
Perfons in the Walks; fo thata — 
Kitchen-garden, well Jaid out in this _ 
manner, and regularly managed, 
will be equal to the fineft Parterre 
for Beauty. , 

The Trees -chiefly planted for 
Efpaliers are Apples, Pears, and fome 
Plumis ; but the two former are moft- 
ly ufed: fome plant Efpaliers of 
Apples grafted upon Paradife-ftocks.; 
but, thele being of a fhort Duration, 
are not fo proper for this Purpofe; 
thereiore I fthould rather advife the 
having them upon Crab-ftocks, or 
(:f in {maller Gardens, where the 
‘Trees cannot be allowed to grow fo 
high) upon what the Gardeners call 
the Dutch Stock ; which will caufe — 


their growing too luxuriant. 
In choofing the Trees for an Efpa- — 
lier, endeavour, as near as poflible, © 
to plant the feveral Sorts which are © 
nearly of the fame Growth in one 
Line, that the Efpalier may be the 7 
more regular, and of an equal © 
Height, which greatly adds to their ~ 
Beauty ; forif you plant Trees which © 
fhoot very unequally in the fame — 
Line, it will be impoifible to make 
tne Efpalier regular: befides, the 
Diftance the Trees are to be planted 
mufi be dire€ted hereby ; for fome | 
Trees, viz. thofe of a larger Growth, 3 
fhould be planted twenty-five or 7 
thirty Feet afunder; whereas thofe~ | 
of {maller Growth need not beabove | 
fixteen or eighteen Feet Diftance © 
from each other b | 
The Width of the Walks between 
thefe Efpaliers fhould (in a large — 
Garden) be fourteen or fixteen Feet 


be carried up pretty high, the Di- 


Side may receive the Advantage of — 
the Sun and Air;which is abfolutely 
neceflary, if you would have the 
Fruit 
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‘Fruit well-tafted. And if ‘your 
Ground is fo fituated, that you: are 
at full Liberty which Way to make 
the Efpaliers, I would advife the 
placing the Lines from the Eaft a 
little inclining to the South, and 
toward the Weft a little inclining to 
the North, that the Sun may fhine 
between the Rows in the Morning 
and Evening when it is low ; for in 
the Middle of the Day, when the 
Sun‘is advanced far above the Ho- 
rizon, it will fhine over the Tops 
of the Efpaliers, and reach the Sur- 
face of the Earth about their Roots ; 
which is a Matter of more Confe- 
quence than many People are aware 
of. 

The Sorts of Apples proper for 
Efpaliers are the Golden Pippin, 
Nonpareil, Rennette Grife, Aroma- 
tic Pippin, Ho//and Pippin, French 
Pippin, Wheeler's Ruffet, Pile’s 
Ruffet, with feveral others. The 
Seafon for planting, and the Method 
of pruning and training thefe Trees, 
you'll fee under the Articles of .4p- 
ples, and Pruning. 

. The Sorts of Pears proper for an 
Efpalier are Summer and Autumn 
Fruits; for fome of the Winter Pears 
feldom fueceed well in an Efpalier. 
Thefe Trees, if defigned for a ftrong 
moift Soil, fhould be upon Quince- 
fiocks; but if fora dry Soil, upon 
Free-ftocks. Their Diftance of Plant- 
ing muft be regulated by the Growth 
of the Trees, which are more un- 
equal in Pears than Apples, and 
| fhould therefore be more carefully 
| examined before they are planted. 
| ‘As for thofe Pears upon Free-fiocks, 
| the Diftance fhould never be lefs 
® than twenty-five Feet for moderate- 
erowing Trees; but for vigorous 
‘Shooters, the Space of 30 or 35 Feet 
is little enough, efpecially if the 

| Soil be ftrong, in which Cafe they 
 fhoald be planted ata greater Di- 


a 


ftance. The particular Sorts of 


Pears I would recommend for an 
Efpalier, are the ‘fargonelle, Blan- 
quette,’ Poire fans Peau, Summer 
Boncretien, Hamden’s Burgamot, Poire 
du Prince, Autumn Bergamot, L’ Am- 


brette, Gros Rouffelet, Chaumontelle, % 


Beurre du Roy, Le Marquis, Creffane, 
with many other of lefs Note, al- 
ways remembring, that thofe Pears 
which are of the melting Kind, will 


do better in Efpalier than the break-. 


ing Pears, which feldom ripen well 
on Efpalier : you fhould alfo be care- 
ful of the Stocks thefe are grafted 
on; for if the breaking Pears are 
grafted upon Quitce-ftocks, the 
Fruit will be ftony. As for the 
Method of Planting, fee the Article 
Pear ; and for Pruning and Manage- 
ing, fee Pruning. .. 

I fhall now give Dire&ions for 


making the Efpalier, to which the . 


Trees are to be trained: but this I 
would not have done until the third 
Year after the Trees are planted; 
for while they are young, it will be 
fufiicient to drive a few fhort Stakes 
into the Ground on each Side of the 
Trees, to which the Branches fhould 
be faftened in an horizontal Pofition, 
as they are produced; which Stakes 
may be placed nearer, or at a farther 


Diftance, according as the Shoots — 


produced may require, and will be 
fuficient for the three firft Years; 


for fhould you frame the Efpalier 


the firft Year the Trees are planted, 
the Poles would rot before the Efpa- 


lier is covered. The cheapeft Me- . 


thod to make thefe Efpaliers is with 
Afth-poles, of which you fhould have 
two Sorts; one of the largeft Size, 
which contains thirteen Poles in a 
Bundle, and the other Size thofe of 
halfan Hundred : the firft or largeft- 
fize Poles fhould be cut about feven 


Feet and an halfJong; thefe are in- . 
tended for upright Stakes, and muft 
| | be 
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_ be fharpened at the Jargeft End, that 
they may, with more Eafe, be driven 
into the Ground; thefe fhould be 
' placed at a Foot Diftance from each 
other ina direct Line, and of an 
equal Height, about fix Feet above- 
ground ; then you fhould naila Row 
of ftrait flender Poles along upon the 
Tops of the upright Stakes, which 
will keep them exactly even, and 
continue to crofs the Stakes with the 
{maller Poles, and the Tops which 


were cut off from the Jarger ones, at . 


about nine Inches Diftance, Row 
from Row, from the Top to the 
Bottom of the Stakes. Thefe Rows 
of Poles fhould be fattened with Wire, 
and the largeit End of the Poles 
fhould be nailed to the upright Stakes, 
which will fecure the Efpalier almoit 
as long as the Poles will endure; 
whereas, if your Faftening is not 
firong, the Poles will be continually 
difplaced with every flrong Wind. 
When the Efpalier is thus framed, 
you mutt faften the Branches of the 
Trees thereto, either with {mall 
Ofier-twigs, or fome fuch Binding, 
obferving totrain them in an hori- 
zontal Pofition, and at equal Di- 
ftances; being careful not to crofs 
any of the Branches, nor to lay 
them in too thick: the Diftance I 
would allow for the Branches of 
* Pears and Apples, fhould be propor- 
tioned according to the Size of their 
Fruit; fuch of them whole Fruit is 
large, as the Summer Soacretien, 
Monfieur Fohm, and Beurre du Rey 
Pears, and the Rennet Grife, Ho//and 
Pippin, French Pippin, and other 
large Apples, fhould have their 
Branches fix or eight Inches Diftance 
at leait; and to thofe of leffer 
Growth, four or five Inches will be 
faficient. But for farther Direc- 
tions, | fhail refer to the Art cles of 
the feverai Fraits; as alfo that of 


_ of the Tree; whereby the Dampnefs 


EV 
Pruning, where the Particulars will 
be fufficiently explained. 

But, befides this Sort of Efpalier 
made with Afh- “poles, there is an- 
other Sort that is by many People 
preferred ; which is framed with 
{quare ‘Timbers cut to any Size, ac- 
cording to the Strength thereof, or 
the Expence the Owner is willing to 
goto: thefe, tho’ they appear more 
fightly, when well fixed and painted, 
are not of longer Duration than one 
of the former, provided it is well 
made,and the Poles are ftrong which 
are fet upright; nor wil! they an- 
{wer the Purpofe better, tho’ they 
are valtly more expenfive; for the 
greateft Beauty confifts in the dif- 
pofing the tranches of the Tree, 
which, efpecially in Summer, when 
the Leaves are on, will intirely hide 
from the Sight the Frame of the 
Efpalier: therefore all Expence in 
erecting thefe is needlefs, farther 
than making Provifion to fecure the 
Branches of the Trees in a-regular 
Order. 

Fruit-trees thus planted, and well 
managed, are much preferable to 
thofe trained up in any other Figure, 
upon feveral Accounts: as firft, 
thefe take up very little room in a © 
Garden, fo as to be hurtful to the ¥ 
Piants which grow inthe Quarters; 
and, fecond'y, the Fruit upon thefe ~ 
are better tafted than ‘thofe which 
grow vpon Dwarfs, the Sun and 
Air having freer Accefs to every Part 


arifing from the Ground 1s fooner — 
diffipated; which is of fingular Ad-— 
vantage to Fruit-trees (as hath al- 
ready been fhewn)}. 
EVER-GREEN THORN. Vide 
Pyracantha. F 
E‘ ERLASTING PEA, Vide 
Lathyrus. 


, 
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EUONYMUS, The Spindle pee, 
or Prickwood. 

The Charafers are; * 

It has four redifo Lines running 
along the Branches, which make 
them appear, in fome meafure, qua- 
drangular : the Flowers, for the moft 
part, confi of four Leaves, which 
are fucceeded by quadrangular Fruit, 
containing four rcd Seeds in each, 

The Species are; 

t. Euonymus vulgaris, granis 
rubentibus. C, B, The common 
Spindle-tree. 

2. Evonymus Jatifolius. 
Broad-leav’d Spindle-tree. 

3. Evonymus Virginianus, pyra- 
canthe foliis, Jempervirens, capfula 
verrucarum injfiar afperata rubsnte. 
Pluk. Phyt. 115. f. 5. Virginian 
Ever-green Spindle-tree, with rough 
warted red Seed vefiels. 

The firit of the Species is very 
common in Hedges in divers Parts 
of England; where itfeldom rifes to 
any confiderable Stature: but, if 
planted amongit other Trees in Wil- 
dernefs-quarters, may be trained up 
fo as to become a large handfome 
Tree; and in the Autumn-feafon, 
when the Fruit is ripe, makes a very 
handfome Appearance. ‘The Wood 
of this Treeis ufed by the Inftru- 
ament-makers, for Toothing of Or- 
gans and Virginal-keys, ‘Tooth- 
pickers, Spindles, andto make Skew- 
ers, (7c. The broad-leav’d Sort, 
tho’ very common in moft Parts of 
Europe, yet israrely to be found in 
England, except in curious Colleéti- 
ons of Treesacd Shrubs. Thefe two 
Plants are very hardy, in refpect to 
Cold, and may be propagated either 
by fowing the Seeds, or laying 
down the Branches: but the firft, 
being a tedious Method, is feldom 
practifed ; for the Seeds remain in 
the Ground until the fecond Year 
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before the Plants come up; and af- 
terwards make but little Progrefs | 
during the three or four firft Years ; 
“Whereas thofe raifed by Layers will 
make handfome Trees in chee or 
four Years time. 

The third Sort is a Native of 
America ; and has, but of late Years, 
been propagated in the Nurferies. 
This Plant is an Ever-green, and 
will rife to. the Height of fix or eight 
Feet ; and produces Pruit in Exg- | 
land, which ripens late in the Aa- 
tumn, and will continue upon the 
Shrubs great Part of Winter; at 
which time, when the Plants, have 
plenty of Fruit, intermixed with the 
green Leaves, they make a fine Ap- 
pearance. 

If this Shrub is planted in a fhel- 
tered Situation, it will live in the 
open Air, and thrive very well. 
It is chiefly prapagated by Layers, 
becaufe the Seeds lie in the Ground 


a whole Year before the Plants a of 


ear. 2 
EUPATORIOPHALACRON, 
Naked-headed Hemp-agrimony. 

The Characters are; 

It is a_ corymbiferqus Plant, 
which in fame Species hath radiatea 
Flowers, whofe Florets are Herma- 
phrodite, and the Half florets are Fr- 
male; but in other Species the Flowers 
are produced ina Difk, and are, for 
the mof? part, Hermaphrodite: the 
Ovaries have naked Heads, and are . 
placed on a woolly Placenta: all thefe 
Parts are contained in a Flower cupy 
whichis divided into many Parts ta 
the Placenta. 

The Spectes are ; 

1. EUPATORIOPHALACRON balfa- 
mine famine folio, flare albo difcoide, 
Vaill. Naked headed Hemp-agri- — 
mony, with a femaie-balfam leaf, 
and a white difcous Flower, 
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‘fe arvenfis folio. Vaill: WNaked- ° 


headed -Hemp-agrimony, with a 
Water-calaminth- leaf. 

(3. EupPaTorioPHALAcRon foliis 
anguflis, rarius dentatis, fore radiato. 
Vaill. Naked-headed Hemp-agri- 
mony, with narrow-indented Leaves, 
and a radiated Flower. 

4. EUPATORIOPHALACRON folio 
trincrvi fubrotundo, flore minore Luteo 


radiato. Vaill, Naked-headed Hemprait 
_ agrimony, with a roundifh trinerg}¢ 


vated Leaf, and a {maller yellow 
radiated Flower. 0, 

5. EvPATORIOPHALACRON 94a 
trinervi fubrotundo, jlore majore tyeo, 
radiato. Vaill; Naked-headed Hem p- 

a De ik ee : ore wry 
-with a roundifh triner- 


iated Blower. 


© @ EupaTorioPHALacron per- 
ce folio trinervi, flore minimo lutea ” 


‘a 
of 


de. Paill. Naked-headed Hemp- 


agrinony, with a trinervated Peach- © 


: f, and the leak ~yellaw difcous 


oe EuPATORIOPHALACRON /cro- 


| phularie folio trinervi. Vaill. Naked- 


headed Hemp-agrimony, with a tri- 
nervated Figwort-leaf. 

8. EUPATORIOPHALACRON /cro- 
phularie folio trixervi, caule alato, 


Vaill, Naked-headed Hemp-agri- 


mony, with a trinervated Figwort- : 


leaf, and a winged Stalk. 

g. EUPATORIOPHALACRON Ame- 
ricanum procumbens, origani folio, 
fiore luteo. Houft. Trailing American 
naked-headed Hemp-agrimony,with 
an Origany - leaf, and a yellow 
Flower. . 

All thefe Plants, being annual, 
muft be fown every Spring onan 
Hot-bed ; and tranfplanted after- 
ward to another, in order to bring 
them forward; otherwife they will 
not perfect the:r Seeds in this Coun- 
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eat, and a ‘larger yellow” 
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rmer Parts of America ; 
they muft be treated after” 
the manner of Amaranths, bringing 
* orward on Hot-beds until 
une about the Middle ‘of which. 
Month, they may be tranfplanted 
into Beds or Borders of rich Earth ; . 
where, if they are duly:watered in 
dry Wearhers,. they will produce 
their Powers in’ 7uly 3” and their 
ess will ripen in Scprember. There 
ho great Beauty in thefe Plants ; 
‘therefore theyare€é}dom cultivated, 
but in Botahic :@rdens, for the 
fake of Variety."  - 
‘ ie. Hemp agri 
The CharaG&ers are; pee 
It hath a perennial fibrofe Root: 
the Leaves are placed oppofite upon the 


Stalks: the Cup of the Flower is.> — 
feng, taper, and foaly: the Flowers: 


‘axe tolleted into an Umbel upon the 
Ta of the Stalks, which confift of 
many long bifid Threads. 
The Species are ; 
1. EKupatoriumM  cannabinum.: 
C. By Common Hemp-agrimony. 


‘furarorium urtice folis, 
Canatenje, fore albo. H.L. Canada 


Hemp-agrimony,with Nettle-leaves, ’ 
and a white Flower. 

3. Eupatorium Nowe Anglia, 
“urtice foliis, foribus purpurafcentibus, 
‘maculato coule. H.L. New England 
Hemp-agrimony, with Nettle-leaves, 
purplith Flowers, and fpetted Stalks. . 


4. Euparorium folio oblongo ru- a 
gofo, caule purpurafcente. Tourn. Ca- > ~ 
nada Hemp-agrimony, witha long. ~ 


rough Leaf, and purplith Stalk. 
5. Euparorium 5 penal yet 
betonice foliis willofis, flare: alba,’ ~~ 
Par. Bat. New- England Hemp- © “4 
agrimony, with Betony-leaves, aad =| 
a white Flower. / syn 
6. Eupatortum Americanum 


uy: for moa of them are Natives Landers, hofiato mogis acuminata 


f 0ffGy 


acuto, fore carruleo, 
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Solio. Vail 
Hemp-agrimony, with a fpear-like 
fharp-pointed Leaf. 

7. EuPA:roRIUM Americanum, 
foliis rotundioribus ab/que pediculis. 
Vaill. American Hemp-agrimony, 
with round.Leaves, without Foot- 
ftalks. 


8. Evparorium {ee ‘5 foliis 
_ fubrotundis lucidis, flo # [picatis 
altis. Houft. Climb ¢ Hethp gt “ 


mony, with roundifh fhining Leave; 
and white Flowers, growing in + 


Spike. x 
9. “EuraTgri Pi: _ Americanum, * Dy 

teucrii folio, fio 

Acad. Scien. “tniteitan Hemp- 


mony, witha Tree-germander rae 


and a white Flower. 


10. EvratorRiuM Virginianum,. 


falvie foliis longiffimis acuminatis, 
perfoliatum. Pluk. Almag. Virginiqn 
Hemp-agrimony, with long. fa} 
like Leaves clofely furroundia “s 
Pe 


. EupaToRIUM poy ws folio 


jlabro &F car thle Se ceruleo. Houft. 
Hemp-agrimony with affefhy fmooth 
Betony-leaf, and a blue Flowgr. 

12. EupaToriumM Amenttdnum 
arboreferns, mt! folic, floribus al- 
bicantibus. Hou. 'Tree-like 4me- 
rican Hemp-agiimory, with a Mul- 
berry-ltaf, and white lowers. _ 

13. BupaToriuas Americanum 


Srutescens, baljaminte wdutee foliis, - 


wigris maculis punétatis. Houft. Ame- 


~ rican fhrubby Hemp-agrimony, with 


ellow Balfamine-leaves {potted with 
3 ea Marks. 

14. Eupatorium Peruvianum, 
folio fubrotundo trinervi utrinque 
Vaill. Mem. 
Acad. Scien. Peruvian Hemp-agri- 
mony, w vith roundifh Leaves ending 
in a fharp Point, and blue Flowers. 
The firft of thefe Plants is found 
wild by Ditches and River-fides in 
molt Parts of England; and is the 


Climbing wd 


brought over, and preferved in cu- 


emeUe ro. Vaill. Mem. smiyth¢ bfe ve to water and fhade the, 


oth, red 
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only Species of this Genus which is my 
a Native in Europe; but America he 
abounds with a vaft Number of Spe- 

cies, many of which are annually ~ 


cin, Rotanle Gardens; tho’ the fir 
Sort is only at prefent ufed in Me- 
dicine. 

Thefe Plants are moft of ‘hee 3 
hardy enough to endure the Cold of | : 
ur Winters in the open Air, pro- 
isled they are planted ina dry Soil; 
d:may be propagated by parting 
ir Roots in March or OGober: 
tify rou do this in the Spring, you ~~ 


piigres Arner et a tn 


eo on have taken Root, 
the Weiter fhoald proyedry ; 


_. “and thofe that are trans agleraes 
Autumn, fhould be. protes 8 Frome 


fevere Frofis in Winters: BY its ee 
wou'd be apt AS deftray chains 3€ oe bee 
they have got fatt rooting, 6g i 2 y 4 
Ground. i 
_ -Thefe Plants may alfo be pre oP 7 
gated by fawi ngstheir Seeds, whtict 
fhould be: ‘ae early in the Sphgite, 
upon a Bed of ght Earth, obferving — 
to water them in dry Weather: but 
they feldom come up until the fe-.. 
cond Year; and it is not till the 
third Year thatthey produce Flowers: - 
therefore if the Plants are not too - 
thick in the Seed-bed, they may be 
permitced ito remain ‘there till after =~ 
their Flowers are pat ; ; and. in Og 1% 
toler remove them to the Places 
where they are defigned to grow. 

The eighth, eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth Sorts are Natives of 
the warm Parts of America; fo will 
not live abroad in England: thefe 
mu be kept in Pots, and houfed in 
Winter; andif in cold dark Wea- | 
ther they are not placed in a mode- © 
rate Warmth, wed are viry fubje& 
to mould with the Damp; which 
will caufe their Stems to decay, Phe - 
eizhth Sort 1s a climbing Plant; 

ih 4 fo 


a 
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fo fhould be fupported by Stakes ; 


and will grow to the Height of feven © 


or eight Feet. 

The twelfth Sort grows to be a 
Jarge Shrub: the Leaves of this are 
as large as thofe of the Mulberry- 
tree; and the Tufts of Flowers be- 
ing large, and produced at the Ends 
of the Shoats, make a fine Appear- 
ance when they are in Flower; but 
unlefs this is placed in a moderate 
Stove, it will not thrive. 

The feven firft Sorts are Plants of 
no great Beauty ; fo are rarely pre- 
ferved but in Botanic Gardens. 

The ninth, twelfth, and thirteenth 
Sorts may be propagated by Cuttings 
during the Summer-feafon ; which 
fhould be planted in Pots filled with 
frefh light Earth, and plunged into 
‘a moderate Hot-bed; where they 
fhould be fhaded and watered until 
they have taken Root, when they 
may be expoled to the open Air by 
degrees. Thefe Plants may be placed 
in the open Air in Summer, amongtft 
. other hardy Exotic Plants; but in 
Winter they fhould be placed in a 
good Green-houfe, obferving to let 
them have the free Air in mild Wea- 
ther; and they muft be frequently 
refrefhed with Water. With this 
Management thefe Plants will flower 
every Year; and may be allowed a 
Place in fuch Gardens where cther 
Exotic Plants are preferved. 

EUPHORBIA, The Burning 
Thorny-plant. 

The CharaZers are ; 

The Empalement of the Flower ts 
of one Leaf, and is divided at the 
Brim into four or frve Parts: the 
Flewer bas, for the moft part, four 
thick truncated Petals, which are 
decply indented: in the Centre of the 
Flower is fituated the Pointal, which 
2s attended by many Stamina: the 
Pointal afterward changes to-a round=- 


a. 
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ifo Fruit having three Celli, each 
containing one roundifp Seed. 

This Genus of Plants has been 
titled Exphorbium, which is the 
Name of the Gum ufed in Medi- 
cine; but as Pliny has given the 
Plant the Title of Euphorbia, to 
diftinguith it from the Drug, Dr. Lin- 
neus has adopted the fame Name ; 
and added, to this Genus, all the 
Species of Spurge, from the Agree- 
ment there is in the effential Cha- 
racters of thofe two Genera. We 
have no good Englifs Name for this 
Genus; that of the Burning Thorny- 
plant having been ufed by Parkin/on, 
Thave placed here: but as the Latin 

ame is now more commonly ufed 
by the Gardeners, I fhall continue it. 

The Species are ; 

1. EuPHORBIA aculeata triangu- 
laris fubnuda articulata, ramis pa- 
tentibus. Lin. Hort. Chiff. Prickly 
triangular jointed Euphorbia, with 
{preading Branches, commonly call’d 
the true Euphorbium of the Anti- 
ents. A 

2. EvpH@reia aculeata guadran- 
gularis nuda. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Naked 
quadrangular prickly Euphorbia, 
commonly called. the Canary Eu- 
phorbium. 

3. EuPpHoRBIA aculeata nyda tri- 
angularis articulata, ramis ere@is, 
Thorny jointed triangular Euphor- 
bia, with upright naked Branches, 

4.EuPHorsia aculeata nuda mul- 
tangularis, acuieis geminatis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Thorny Euphorbia, 
with many Angles, and the Spines 
growing by Pairs, commonly called 
the torch-fhap’d Exphorbium. 

5.Euprnorsia aculeata feminuda 
multangularis, aculeis geminatis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Thorny half-naked Eu- 
phorbia, with Angles oblique to the 
Knobs, commonly called the oleane .- 
der-leay’d Euphorbinm. 4 
6. Eg: ; 
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6. Evpnorsta aculeata nudz2, 
Septem-angularis, fpinis folitariis fu- 
buiatis floriferis. Lin. Hort. Chiff. 
Naked thorny Euphorbia, with long 
fingle Spines, producing Flowers at 
their Extremities. 

7. EurHorpia inermis tefa tu- 
berculis imbricatis, foliole lineari in- 
firuGis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Euphor- 
bia without Thorns, and clofely 
covered with Tubercles lying over 
each other, and narrow Leaves, 
commonly called Medufa’s Head. 

8. Eupuorsia humilis, ramis plue 


rimis fquamofis, floribus feffilibus. 


! 


Dwarf Euphorbia, with many fcaly. 


Branches, and the Flowers growing 
without Footftalks, commonly called 
the little Medu/a’s Head. 

g. Eupuorsia humilis, ramis pa- 
tulis tuberculatis, Dwarf Euphor- 
bia, with fpreading Branches covered 
with Knobs, 

10. EuPHORBIA ere@a nuda 
oftangularis, /pinis geminatis aduncis, 
froribus feffilibus. Naked upright 
Euphorbia having eight Angles, 
armed with fmall crooked Spines by 
Pairs, and Flowers having no Foot- 
ftalks. 

11, EUPHORBIA inermis fruticofa 
fubnuda filiformis ereéia, ramis pa- 
tulis determinate confertis. Lin. Hort, 
Cliff. Shrubby fmooth Euphorbia, 
with flender Branches terminating in 
Clufters, commonly called Indian 
‘Tree-fpurge. 

12. EvPHORBIA inermis fruticofa 
nuda filiformis volubilis, cicatricibus 
oppofitis. Hort. Cliff. Shrubby naked 
Euphorbia, with fmooth climbing 
Branches, commonly called Indax 
Climbing Spurge. 
| 13. EuPHORBIA inermis fruticofa 
 feminuda filiformis flaccida, foliis al- 
ternis, Lin. Hort. Chiff. Smooth 
fhrubby Euphorbia, with taper flac- 
cid Branches, naked below, but 
ppward befer with Leaves alter- 
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nately, commonly called Tree- 
{purge of Mauritania. 

“14. EupHorsia inermis, foliis 
oppofitis lanceolotis, umbella univer- 
Jali quadrifida tetraphylla, ulterioribus 
dichotomis. Lin. Hort. Upfal. Smooth 
Euphorbia, with Leaves placed op- 
potite, and the Flowers growing in 
a four-leav’d Umbel, and the Branches 
at the Top dividing into two, com- 
monly called the Great Garden- 
fpurge, or Cataputia major; and by ' 
fome, Efula major, i.e. Greater 
Spurge. 

15. EupHorsia. inermis, foliis 
confertis, fupcrtoribus reflxis, latiort- 
bus danceolatis, umbella univerfalé 
trifida, partialibus biftdis. Lin. Hort. 
Ciiff. The myrtle-leav’d Spurge, © 
vulgo. 

16, Eupuorsia inermis fruticofa, 
foliis lanceolatis integerrimis, floribus 
folitariis terminatricibus, involucris 
triphyllis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Smooth 
fhrubby Spurge, with whole fpear- 
fhaped Leaves, and Flowers growing © 
fingle in a three-leav'd Empalement 
at the End of the Branches; com- 
monly called Tree-fpurge of Ra- 
gua. 

17, Eurpyorsra inermis, foltis - 
lanccolatis, umbclla univerfali mul- 
tifda, partialibus dichotomis, invo- 
lucris femibifidis perfoliatis. Lin. Hart. 
Cif. Smooth Euphorbia, with 
fpear-fhaped Leaves, ‘and the Cover 
of the greater Umbel being multifid, 
and the {mall Umbels having a bifid 
Cover furrounding the Stalks, com- 
monly called the Wood-fpurge. 

18. Eupryorsia inermis, foltis 
fanceolatis, umbella univerfal muls 
tifda polsphylla, partialibes trifidis, 
triphyllis propriis bifidis. Lin. Hort. . 
Clif. Shrabby marfh Spurge, by 
fome ¢alled Efula minor. 

19. EuPHoRBIA inermtis, folits 
lanceolatis, involucro univerfali quins 
gurfide lanceolate, partiali tetraphylta 

Jubrotunda, 


he 
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Subrotundo, propriis diphyllis. Flor, 


Leyd. ‘This is commonly called the 
willow-leav’d Eaftern Spurge, with 


_ a purple Stalk, and a large Flower. 


20. Eupworsia inermis fruticofa 
feminuda ereéta, umbella univerfali 
pentaphylla oblonga, partialibus di- 
phyllis fubovatis. ' Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Smooth fhrubby Spurge, with up- 


‘right half-naked Stalks, and five 


oblong Leaves placed under the prin- 
cipal Umbel, and each of the fe- 


persis Umbels having two oval 


eaves. 

21. EupHuorsia Poe My foliis 
ovalibus oppofitis ferratis uniformibus, 
vramis alternis, caule ereéto. Lin. Hort. 
Cif. Smooth Spurge, with oval 
fawed Leaves placed oppofite, the 
Branches growing alternate, and an 


upright Stalk. 


22. Evruorsia inermis, foliis 
denticulatis, caulinis lanceolatis, um- 
bellularum cordatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Smooth Spurge, with indented 
Leaves, thofe upon the Stalks being 
f{pear-fhaped ; but thofe under the 
Flowers are heart-fhaped. 

23. EuPHORBIA inermis fruticofa, 
Soltis caulinis lineari-lanceolatis in- 
canis, umbellularum ovatis. Shrubby 
Ealtern Spurge, with narrow {pear- 
fhaped whitifh Leaves upon the 
Stalks, and thofe under the Flowers 
are oval. 

24. Eupuorpia inermis, felis 


' confertis linearibus, umbella univerfali 


multifida, partialibus dichotomis, fo- 
liohs fubrotundis. Lin. Hort. Chf. 
Pine leav’d Spurge, commonly called 
in the Shops E/ula minor. 

25. EupHorpgia iaermis fruticofa, 
Soltis lanceolatis, involucro, univerfali 
“quinguefiado, particulari trifida, reli- 
quis bifidis. Flor, Lugd. Smooth 
thrubby Spurge, with {pear-fhaped 
Leaves, and the Cover of the prin- 
cipal Uimbel having five, and thofe 
of the other three ‘Leaves. 
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26, Eupuorsia inermis, f-liis 
Jetaceo-linearibus confertis, umbella 
univerfali multifida, partialibus ra- 
mofe bifidis. Lin. Hort. Cliff.. 'The 
Sea-{purge. 

27. EuPHORBIA inermis, foliis 
oppofitis oblique cordatis ferratis uni- 
formibus, ramis alternis, floribus 
Jolitariis. Lin. Hort. Chiff. Low 
annual {preading Spurge, with heart- 
fhaped faw’d Leaves, commonly 
called Chame/yce. 

The twelve Sorts which are firft- 


“mentioned are Natives of Africa: 


moft of thefe are preferved in warm 
Stoves, for the fingular Structure 
of the Plants, more than for their 
Beauty: thefe have been brought 
into Europe by the Dutch, and by 
them have been communicated to 
moft of the curious Gardens in Eu- } 
rope. ‘The five firft, and the eleventh 
and twelfth Sorts are much tenderer 

than the others: thefe cannot be — 
preferved thro’ the Winter in Eng- 
land, unlefs they are placed in a 
Stove ; nor fhould they be expofed 
abroad in Summer; for they are 
very fubject to rot with much Moitt- 
ure: therefore it is much the bcft. 


Method to let thefe Plants remain” | 


in the Houfe all the Summer, and 
open the Doors of the Stove every 
Day in good Weather, to alow them 
as much free Air as poffible: with 
this Management, the Plants will 
thrive, and appear green; whereas, 
when they are placed abroad, they | 
change their Colour, appear fickly, 
and make little Progrefs. 

Thefe Sorts are eafily propagated. 
by Cuttings, which fhould be cut 
from the old Plants in Fume: when 
thefe Cuttings are taken off, the 
milky Juice of the old Plants will 
flow out in plenty: 
fhould be fome dry Earth or Sand ,— 
applied upon the wounded Part, ~ 


which will harden, and flop the Sap: 4 i, 


and 


therefore there — 
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and the wounded Part of the Cut- 
tings fhould alfo be rubbed in 
Sand, or dry Earth, for the fame 
Purpofe : then the Cuttings fhould 
be laid in a dry Part of the Stove, 
for ten Days, or a Fortnight; and 
fome of thofe whofe Branches are 
large, and very fucculent, may lie 
three Weeks or more before they 
are planted, that their Wounds may 
be healed and hardened, otherwife 
they will rot: when the Cuttings are 
planted, they fhould be each put 
into a {mall halfpeny Pot, laying 
Stones or Rubbifh in the Bottom, 
and filling the Pots with light fandy 
Earth, not rich, but fuch as will 
let the Moifture pafs off eafily: then 
plunge the Pots into a moderate Hot- 
bed; and if the Weather is very 
hot, the Glafles of the Hot-bed 
fhould be fhaded in the Middle of 
the Day; and the Cuttings fhould 
be gently watered twice a Week: 
in about fix Weeks’ the Cuttings 
will have put out Roots ; fo, if the 
Bed is not very warm, the Plants 
may continue there, provided they 
have free Air admitted to them every 
Day, otherwife it will be better to 
remove them into the Stove, where 
they may be hardened before the 
Winter; for if they are too much 
drawn in Summer, they are very apt 
to decay in Winter, unlefs they are 
very carefully managed: during the 
Summer-feafon thefe Plants fhould 
be gently watered three or four 
times a Week, according to the 
Warmth of the Seafon; but in Win- 
ter they mutt not be watered oftener 
than twice a Week; and it fhould 
be given more fparingly at that Sea- 
fon, efpecially if the Stove is not 
warm: the firft Sort will require 
more Warmth in the Winter than 
any of the other, as alfo lefs Water : 
this, if well managed, will grow to 
the Height of feven or eignt Feet, 
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and fend out a great Number of 
Branches, which are commonly 
twifted, and grow very irregularly : 
thefe are armed on their Edges with 
black Spines, which come out by 
Pairs, and are crooked: and the 
whole Plant makes a very odd Ap- 


pearance. 


. 


The fecond Sort grows in the Ca- 


nary Iflands; and I believe it is 
from this Sort that the Eaphorbium,. 
now ufed in the Shops, is taken: 
thefe Plants grow to the Height of 
large Shrubs, in their native Place: 
the Branches of this Sort are quas 
drangular, and come out on every 
Side the Stem horizontally; and 
afterward turn their Ends upward, 
fo as in fome meafure to refemble 
a Chandelier: thefe Branches. will 
{pread five or fix Feet each Way 5 
fo that when the Plants are large, 
they are very troublefome to remove 
or fhift; for ther Angles are armed. 
with ftrong crooked Spines, which 
come out by Pairs: thefe will tear 
the Skin of Perfons who handle. 
them incautioufly ; and if the Plants 
are the leaft bruifed, the milky Juice 
will immediately flow out, which is: 
fo cauftic as to draw Blifters where- 
ever it lodges upon a foft Place in 
the Flefh; and will bum Cloaths 
equal to Agua/ortis: therefore there 


mutt be great Care taken, whenever’ 


thefe Plants are removed, not to in- 
jure them: this Sort is much hardier 


than the firft; fo may be placed in © 


Winter in a moderate Warmth; but— 
it is too tender to be preferved in a 
‘ 


Green-houfe without Fire. 

\ The third Sort fhocts out many 
Stems from the Bottom, and after. 
ward divides into many Branches 


fo as to forma thick bufhy Plants > 


thefe Branches are triangular, up- 


right, and jointed, having dark 
Spines fet on by Pairs on the Edges; _ 
this will grow five or fix Feet high... 


Lhe 
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The fourth Sort is in Shape fome- 


what like the Torch-thiftk, having 
many obtufe Angles, which are 
armed with Spines: this puts out 
many Side - branches horizontally, 
which afterward turn upwards; fo 
that when the Plants are large, they 
make a very odd Figure, the Branches 
coming out very irregular, and in- 
,terfering with each other, unlefs they 
‘are cut off while young: this will 
grow to the Height of fix or eignt 
Feet ; the Flowers are produced on 
the Angles toward the Upper-part 
of the Branches ; and fometimes are 
fucceeded by Fruit. 

_ The fifth Sort may be eafily trained 
up with an upright Stem, feven or 
_ eight Feet high; and toward the 
Upper- part the Branches come out 
horizontally, which are garnifhed 
with broad Leaves on their Upper- 
part, which generally fall away in 
the Spring, and frefh Leaves are 
put out toward Autumn: this pro- 
duces Flowers at the Extremity of 
the Branches. 

The fixth Sort is at prefent the 
moft rare in England: the Plants of 
this Sort, which have been procured 
from Holland, have been moft of 
them deftroyed by placing them in 
Stoves, where, by the Heat, they 
have in one Day turned black, and 
rotted immediately after: this Sort 
will live in a dry airy Glats-cafe, 
with Ficoides, and other fucculent 
Plants, where they may have free 
Air in mild Weather, and be pro- 
tected from Froft: in Summer the 
Plants of this Sort may be expofed 
in the open Air, in a warm Situa- 
tion, 

With this Treatment, the Plants 
will thrive much better than when 
they are more tenderly nurfed: 
this: will grow three or four Feet 
high, and put out many Jateral 
Branches; thefe have feven Angles, 
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and are ftrongly armed with long 
black Spines, which produce the 
Flowers toward their Extremity ; 
the whole Plant has a very fingular 
Appearance. 

The feventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth Sorts are alto pretty hardy; 
fo will live in a good Glafs-cafe in 
Winter without Fire, provided the 
Froft is kept intirely out; and in 
Summer they may be placed abroad 
in a warm Situation: as thefe are 


very fucculent Plants, they fhould 


not have too much Wet ; therefore, 
if the Summer fhould prove very 
moilt, it will be very proper to place 
thefe Plants under fome Shelter, 
where they may enjoy the free Air, 
but may be {creened from the Rain; 
otherwife, by receiving too much 
Wet, they will rot. 

The feventh Sort will require to 
be fupported, otherwife the Weight 
of the Branches will draw them 
upon the Pots ; and, by training of 
the Stems up to Stakes, they will 
grow four or five Feet high; anda 
great Number of Side-branches will 
be produced, which are generally 
contorted, and appear Jike a Num- 
ber of Snakes iffuing out of an Head ; 
which gave occafion to the Name of 
Mcedufa’s Head. 

The eighth Sort is a very humble 
Plant, feldom rifing above fix Inches 
high; and fends out a great Number 
of irregular Branches, which fpread 
over the Surface of the Pots, and 
are often fo far extended as to hang 
down on the Side of the Pots: thefe | 
Branches greatly refemble .thofe of 
the feventh Sort, but are much 


{maller ; and the Plant never rifes — 


in Height; fo that it is undoubtedly 
diferent; tho’ fome Perfons have 
fuppofed them the fame. 

The ninth Sort is alfo a very low 
Plant; the Branches of this alfo trail | 
upon the Surface of the Pots a 

the 
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the eighth ; but the Branches of that 
are f{caly, and of this are full of Pro- 
tuberances; in which, as alfo in not 
forming fo large and clofe an Head, 
it differs from that. 

The tenth Sort is a flender Plant, 
having many Angles like the fourth; 
but it isnot half fo large: this pro- 
duces lateral Branches, which grow 
irregular: the Angles are not deep, 
and the Spines on their Edges are 
fmall: this makes an upright Stem: 
the Flowers are produced on the 
Edges of the Angles, toward the 
Upper-part of the Branches. 

The eleventh Sort will grow to 
the Height of fixteen or eighteen 
Feet, having a ftrong Stem; and 
poe a great Number of taper 

ranches, which grow very diffuied 
toward the Upper-part of their 
Stems: thefe Shoots are garnifhed 
with fmall Leaves toward their Ex- 
tremity, which foon fall off. I do 
not remember to have ever feen any 
Flowers on this Plant. 

The twelfth Sort produces many 
flender taper Shoots, which twitt 
round each other, or any neighbour- 
ing Plant; therefore this. muft be 
fupported with a Stick, otherwife 
the Branches will fall to the Ground, 
and twift themfelves round whatever 
Support is near them: this will grow 
feven or eight Feet high; but I 
do not remember to have feen it 
flower. 

The thirteenth Sort has long flen- 
der Branches, which muft be fup- 
ported, otherwife they will trail upon 
the Ground: thefe Branches are gar- 
* nifhed with oblong Leaves upward, 
which are produced alternately ; but 
all the lower Part of the Branches is 
naked: this Sort muft be fheltered 
from the Frof in the Winter; but 
‘may be piaced in a\Green-houfe 
with other hardy Exotic Plants, and 
fet abroad in Sunimer. 
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All the other Sorts have been 
ranged under the Genus of Tithy- .— 
malus, or Spurge, by former Bota- 
nifts; fome of whom made the di- 
ftinguifhing Charaéter of the Euphor- 
bium to confiit in its having naked 
Branches; and others have diftin- 
gusfhed them by the-outward Ap- 
pearance of the Plants: thefe have | 
ranged the oleander-leav’d under 
the Title of Euphorbium; tho’ they 
made the Difference to be in its 
having no Leaves: indeed, all the 
Euphorbia have Leaves, when they 
are clofely obferved, tho’ many'of 
them are fmall, and foon fall of ; 
therefore, as there is no effential 
Difference, they fhould be joined 
under one Genus. 

The fixteenth and twenty-third 
Sorts will require to be protected 
from fevere Froft; but they will en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Win- 
ters in the open Air, if they are 
planted ina dry Soil, and a theltered 
Situation : 
good Seeds in England; but they 
may be eafily propagated by Cut-» 
tings in the Spring: thefe flower 
in April; at which time they al- 
fo will make a pretty Variety, 
efpecially the twenty-third Sort, 
whofe Flowers are large, and have 
- dark - purple Spot in the Mid- 

e. 

The twenty-firft and twenty-fe- 
venth Sorts are annual Plants, whofe. 
Seeds have been brought from the © 


Weft Indies;where, as allo intbeEaf- 


Indies, they are troublfome Weeds ;_ 

but in this Country they muft be 
raifed on an Hot bed early in the 
Spring, and treated as the Amaran- 
thus; otherwife they will not per. 
fect their Seeds in England: the 
twenty-firtt Sort will grow about. 


two Feet high; but the other {preads * | 


its Branches clofe upon the Ground; 
thefe are preferved as Curiofities,; 
bur 


thefe feldom produce. 


‘but they are Plants of no great 
Beauty. | 

The other Sorts are hardy enough 
to live in the open Air; and moft of 
them, having creeping Roots, in- 
creafe fo faft as to become very trou- 
blefome Weeds ; fo that they are 
rarely admitted any-where but in 
Phyfic-gardens. 

The fourteenth Sort is a biennial 
Plant, which propagates itfelf in 
Plenty, if the Seeds are permitted to 
fcatter: this will grow three Feet 
high, with an upright Stem; the 
Leaves are large, and placed oppo- 
fite: it is fometimes ufed in Medi- 
eine, under the Title of Cataputia 
minor. : 

The fifteenth Sort has trailing 
Branches,which lie upon the Ground, 
and fpread about eight or ten Inches 
each Way from the Stem: thefe are 
clofely befet with glaucous Leaves, 
which have a fingular Appearance ; 
fo it is often allowed to have a Place 
in Gardens for the fake of Variety : 
it is an hardy Plant; but fhould be 
‘planted in a dry gravelly Soil, where 
the Seeds will {catter, and the Plants 
come up without any Care: thefe 
Plants feldom continue above two 
Years; but as the young Plants will 


fupply their room, there will require 


no Trouble to propagate this Sort. 
The feventeenth Sort grows plen- 
tifylly in the Woods, in divers Parts 
of Exgland; where, in the Spring of 
‘the Year, it makes a good Appear- 
ance, the Flowers appearing before 
any of the Leaves are out upon the 
Woods: this Sort grows about two 
Feet high, and branches out with 
many purple Stems. A few Plants 
of this Sort may be planted in Wil- 
dernefs-quarters under Trees, where 
they will add to the Variety. 
The eighteenth Sort is only pre- 
ferved in Phyfic-gardens, as it has 
been formerly ufed in Medicine, un- 
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der the Title of E/ula major ; buts 
being at prefent left out of the Col- 
lege Difpenfatory, is rarely to be 
found in England. 

The twenty-fourth Sort was alfo 
ufed in Medicine by the Title of 
Efula minor; but this is alfo out of 
Ufe; and being a great Creeper at 
the Root, it is rarely permitted to 
havea Place in Gardens ; and when- 
ever it is, the Plants fhould be con- © 
fined in Pots to keep them within 
Compals. 

‘ There are many other Sorts of © 
Spurge than are here enumerated ; 
but as many of them are Weeds in 
the Gardens, and arable Fields, and 
the others are Plants of no Beauty or 
Ule, therefore I have omitted them, 
as few People choofe to plant them 
in Gardens, 


‘ 
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“ABA, The Bean. 
The Chara@ers are } 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, 
which is fucceeded by a long Pod, 
which is fill’'d with large flat kidney- 
Joaped Seeds: the Stalks are firm and 
hollow: the Leaves grow by Pairs, 
and are faftened to a Mid-rib.. 

The Species are ; 

1. Fapa major recentiorum. Lob. 
Icon. ‘The common Garden-bean. 

2. Fasa minor, feu equina. C.B, 
The Horfe-bean. 

There are a great Variety of the 
Garden-beans, now cultivated in the 
Kitchen- gardens in Exgland; which > 


differ in Size and Shape; fome of 


them producing their Pods. much 


-earlier than others; for which they 


are greatly efteemed by the Garden- 
ers; but as all thefe Sorts are only 


femina! Variations, and are very = 
je 


‘known: 
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je&t to degenerate, therefore new 


Seeds fhould be annually procured 


from abroad, where Perions are de- 
firous to have them early. I fhall 
here put down the Sorts which are 
ufually cultivated, according to the 
Seafon of their’ ripening for the 
Table. t 

The Mazagan Bean is the firftand 
beft Sort of early Beans at prefent 
thefe are brought from a 
Settlement of the Portugue/e on the 
Coaft of Africa, juft without the 
Streights of Gibraltar: the Seeds of 
this Sort are much fmaller than thofe 


of the Horfe-bean ; and as the Por- 


tuguefe are but flovenly Gardeners, 
there are commonly a great Num- 
ber of bad Seeds among them. If 
this Sort is fown in O@ober, under a 
warm Hedge, Pale, or Wall, and 
carefully earthed up when the Plants 
are advanced, they will be fit for the 
Table by the Beginning of May. 
‘The Stems of this Sort are very flen- 
der ; therefore, if they are fupport- 
ed by Strings clofe to the Hedge or 
Pale, it will preferve them from the 
morning Frofts,which are fometimes 
fevere in the Spring, and caufe them 
to come forwarder than if this is 
neglected : thefe Beans bear plenti- 
fully, but they ripen nearly toge- 
ther; fo that there are never more 


than two Gatherings from the fame 


Plants: if the Seeds of this Sort are 
faved two Years in Exg/and, the Beans 
will become much larger, and not 
ripen fo foon ; which is called a De- 
generacy. 

The next Sort is the early Portu- 
gal Bean, which appears to be the 
Mazogan Sort, faved in Portugal; 
for it is very like to thofe which are 
the firft Year faved in England: this 
is the molt common Sort ufed by the 
Gardeners for their firft Crop; but 
they are not near fo’ well tafted as 
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the Mazagan: therefore when the 
Mazagan Bean can be procured, no 
Perfon would plant the other. | 

The next is the {mall Spani/> Bean: 
this will come in foon after the Por- 
tugal Sort, and is a fweeter Bean 5 
therefore fhould be preferred to it. 

Then comes the broad Spanih, 
which is a little later than the other ; 
but comes in before the common 
Sorts, and is a-good Bearer ; there- 
fore is frequently planted. MP 

The Sandwich Fean comes foon 
after the Spani/>; and is almoft as 
large as the Wizd/or Bean ; but, be- 
ing hardier, is commonly fown a" 
Month fooner: this is a plentiful 
Bearer. 

The Toker Bean, as it is gene- 
rally called, comes about the fame 
time with the Sandwich, and is a 
great Bearer; therefore it is now 
much planted. 

The white and black Bloffom 
Beans are alfo by fome Perfons much 
efteemed : the Beans of the former 
are, when boiled, almoft as green as . 
Peas; and being a fweet Bean, ren- 
ders it more valuable: thefe Sorts — 
are very apt to degenerate, if their 
Seeds are not faved with great 
Care. 

The Windfor Bean is allowed to 
be the beft of all the Sorts for the 


Table: when thefe are planted ona © 


good Soil, and are allowed fufficient 
room, their Pods will be very large, 
and in great Plenty ; and when they 


are gathered young, are the fweet- 


eft and beft tafted of ail the Sorts; | 

but thefe fhould be carefully faved, 
by pulling out fuch of the Plants as — 
are not perfeCily right; and after- 
ward by forting out all the good 
from the bad Beans: - ie 
This Sort of Bean is feldom plant- 

ed before Chrifimas, becaufe it wi 
not bear the Froft fo well as many’ — 
0 
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of the other Sorts; fo it is generally 
planted for the great Crop, to come 
in Fune and Fuly. 

All the early Beans are generally 
planted on warm Borders under 
Walls, Pales, and Hedges; and thofe 
which are defign’d to come firft are 

ufually planted in a fingle Row 
pretty clofe to the Fence: and here 
I cannot he!p taking notice of a very 
bad Cultom, which too generally 
prevails in Gentlemens Kitchen-gar- 
dens ; which is that of planting 
- Beans clofe to the Garden-walls, on 
the beft Afpeéts, immediately before 
the Fruit-trees; which certainly isa 
greater Prejudice to the Trees, than 
the Value of the Beans, or any other 
early Crop; therefore this Praétice 
fhould be every-where difcouraged ; 
for it is much better to run fome 
Reed-hedges acrofs the Quarters of 
the Kitchen- garden, where early 
Beans and Peas may be planted; in 
which Places they may with more 
Conveniency be covered in fevere 
Froft; and to thefe Hedges the 
Beans mzy be clofely faftened, as 
they’ advance in their Growth; 
which, if praétifed againft the Walls 
where good Fruit-trees are planted, 
will greatly prejudice the Trees, by 
overfhadowing them; and_ the 
Growth of thefe Legumes will draw 
off the Nourithment from the Roots 
of the Trees ; whereby they will be 
greatly weakened. 

But to return to the Culture of 
the Beans; thofe which are planted 
early in O@ober will come up by the 
Beginning of November ; and as foon 
as they are two Inches above-ground, 
the Earth fhould be carefully drawn 
up with an Hoe to their Stems ; and 
this muft be two or three times re- 
peated, as the Beans advance in 
Height: this will protect their Stems 
from the Froft, and encourage their 
Strength. If the Winter fhould prove 
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fevere, it will be very proper to co- 
ver the Beans with Peas. haulm, Fern, 
or fome other light Covering, which 
will fecure them from the Injury of 
Froft; but this Covering muft be 
conftantly taken off in mild Weather, 
otherwife the Beans will draw up 
tall and weak, and come to little. - 

In the Spring, when the Beans 
are advanced to be a Foot high, they 
fhould be faftened up to the Hedge 
with a fmall Line, fo as to draw 
them as clofe as poffible; which will 
fecure them from being injured by 
the morning Frofts ; which are often 
fo fevere in April, as to lay thofe 
Beans flat on the Ground, which are 
not thus guarded: at this time all 
Suckers which come out from the 
Roots fhould be very carefully taken 
off; for thefe will retard the Growth 
of the Beans, and prevent their com- 
ing early: and when the Bloffoms 
begin to open toward the Bottom of 
the Stalks, the Top of the Stems 
fhould be pinched off; which will 
caufe thofe firft Pods to ftland, and 
thereby to bring them forward. If 
thefe Rules are obferved, and the 
Ground kept clean from Weeds, or 
other Plants, there will be little Dan- 
ger of their failing. 

But left this firft Crop fhould be 
deftroyed by Froft, it will be abfo- 
lutely neceffary to plant more about 
three Weeks after the firft; and fo 
to repeat planting more every three 
Weeks or a Month till February: 
but thofe which are planted toward 
the End of November, or the Begin- 


ning of December, may be planted — 


on floping Panks, at a Diftance from 
the Hedges; for if the Weather is 
mild, thefe will not appear above- 
ground before Chri/mas ; therefore 
will not be in fo much Danger as 
the firft and fecond Planting, which, 
by that time, will be a confiderable 
Height. The fame Directions which 
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ate before given will be fufficient ; 
but only it muft be obferved, that 
the larger Beans fhould be planted at 
a greater Diftance than the {mall 
ones ; as alfo, that thofe which are 
firft planted muft be put clofer toge- 
ther, to allow for fome mifcarrying: 
therefore, where a fingle Row is 
planted, the Beans may be put two 
Inches afunder; and thofe of the 
third and fourth Planting may be al- 
lowed three Inches: and when they 
are planted in Rows, acrofs a Bank, 
the Rows fhould be two Feet and 
an half afunder: but the Windfor 
Beans fheuld have a Foot more Space 
between the Rows; and the Beans 
in the Rows fhould be planted five 
or fix Inches afunder., This Diflance 
may, by fome Perfons, be thought 
too great; but, from many Years 
Experience, I can affirm, that the 
fame Space of Ground will produce 
a greater Quantity of Beans, when 
planted:at this Diltance, than if dou- 
ble the Quantity of Seeds are put on 
it. In the Management of thefe later 
Crops of Beans, the principal Care 
fhould be to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and any other Plants, which 
would draw away thew Nourith- 
ment; to keep earthing them up; 
and, when they are in Bloffom, to 
cut off their Tops; which, if fuffer- 
ed to grow, will draw the Nourifh- 
ment from the lower Bloffoms,which 
will prevent the Pods from {etting ; 
,and fo only the Upper-parts of the 
Stems will be fruitful: and another 
thing fhould be obferved in planting 
of the fucceeding Crops; which is, 
to make Choice of meitt {trong Land 
for the later Crops ; for if they are 
planted on dry Ground, they rarely 
come to much. 

Thete After-crops fhould be plant- 
ed at about a Fortnight Diftance 
rom February to the Middle of My ; 
ter which time it is generally too 
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late to plant, unlefs the Land is very © 
firong and moift; for in warm dry 
light Land all the late Crops of — 
Beans are generally attacked by the 
black Infeé&s, which cover all the 
Upper-part of their Stems, and foon 
caufe them to decay. ice 3 
Where the Seeds of thefe Beans 
are defigned to be faved, a fufficient 


- Number of Rows fhould be fet apart ' 


for that Purpofe, according to the 
Quantity defired: thefe fhould be. 
managed in the fame Way as thofe 
which are defigned for the Table ; 
but none of the Beans fhould be ga- 
thered; though there are fome co- 
vetous Perfons, who will gather all 
the firft ripe for the Table, and are 
contented to fave the After-crop for 
Seed ; but thefe are never fo large 
and fair as the firft ; fo that if thefe 
are for Sale, they wil! not bring near. 
the Price as the other; therefore 
what is gained to the Table, “is loft 
in the Value of the Seed. 

When the Seed is ripe, the Stalks 
fhould be pulled up, and fet upright 
againft an Hedge to dry, obferving 
to turn them every third Day, that 
they may dry equally : then they 
may be threfh’d out, and cleaned for 
Uie, or otherwife ftacked up in a 
Barn, till there is more Leifure for 


threfhing them out; and afterward 


the Seed fhould be drawn over, to 
take out all thofe that are not fair, 
preferving the beft for Ufe or Sale. 

{tisavery good Method to change ~ 
the Seeds of ali Sorts of Beans; and 
not to fow and fave the Seeds long 
in the fame Ground; for they do 
not fucceed fo well: therefore, if 
the Land is flrang where they are to 
be planted, it will be the belt Way 
to procure the Seeds from a lighter 
Ground, and to wice verfa; and by 
this Method the Crops will be larger, 
and the Beans fairer, and not fo 
liable to degenerate, 
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2. Fasaco Africana arborefcens, 

fore fulphureo, frudu rotund. Com. 
Rar. African Tree Bean-caper, with 
a fulphur -colour’d Flower, and a 
round Fruit. 
"3. Fapaco Afficana Srutefcens, 
folio latiori, fructu tetragono. Afri- 
can fhrubby Bean-caper,with broader 
‘Leaves, and a four-cornered Fruit. 

The firft of thefe Plants is pretty 
hardy, and will endure the Cold of 


our Winters in the open Air, pro- . 


vided it be planted in a dry Soil, and 
a warm Situation : this is propagated 
by fowing the Seeds in the Spring, 
’ either on a warm Border, or a mo- 
derate Hot-bed; and when the Plants 
are come up, they may be planted 
into Pots filled with light fandy 
Earth, or in warm Borders under 
Walls or Hedges of the like Soil ; 
for they do not care for a rich- 

dung’d Soil, nor a ftrong or moiit 
Farth. The Diftance thefe Plants 
fhould be planted at, muf not be 
‘Jefs than two Feet each Way; for 
they grow to be very large, and 
form a ftrong Head: the branches 
die away every Winter to the Head, 
and fhoot again the fucceeding 
Spring,and will produce great Plenty 
of Flowers and Seeds annually, and 
their Roots will abide many Years ; 
but are very apt to die, if removed 
after they are grown large. 

This Plant is of no Uie at prefent 
in England ; but for the Variety of 
its Flowers deferves a Place in good 
Gardens, where there is room. 

The other two Sorts, being Na- 
tives of a warm Country, will not 
endure the Cold of our Climate 
abroad, but muft be preferved ina 
Green-houfe: they may be propa- 
gated by fowing their Seeds upon an 
Hot-bed in the Spring; and when 

_ the Plants come up, they fhould be 
planted into Pots filled with frefh 
fandy Earth, and may be expofed, 
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during the Summer, with other 
Green-houfe Plants ; but i in Wiater 


fhould be placed in an airy Part of 
the Houfe, and muft not be crouded 


-with other Plants ; which will caufe 


them to mould,and fhed theirLeaves, 

and many times deftroy the whole 
Plant: they fhould alfo have fre- 
quent Refrefhings with Water ; but 
fhould not have too muchatatimes; 
for that very often deftroys thefe 
Plants. : 

They may alfo be increafed by 
planting Cuttings in any of the Sum- 
mer-months into Pots of light Earth, 
which fhould be plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, to facilitate their 
Rooting, obferving to fhade them 
from the Violence of the San, as 
alfo to give them Water frequently. 
When they are rooted, which will 
be in about two Months after plant- — 
ing, they may then be tranfplanted 
into feparate Pots filled with the 
fame light Earth ; and fhould be ex- © 
pofed to the open Air by degrees, 
and afterwards may be treated as | 
was before directed for thofe raifed 
from Seeds. 

Thefé Plants were originally 
brought from the Cape of Cond: Hope s 
but hese been many Years preferved © 
in the Gardens of the Curious. They @ 
grow to the Height of five or fix 
Feet, and fend forth many Side- 
branches ; fo that they become large” 
Shrubs, and make a pretty Variety” 
among other Exotic Plants. If thefey 
are placed in an airy Glafs-cafe in 
Winter, where they may have free @ 
Air in mild W eather, and protected 
from the Froft, they will thrive bet- 
ter than in a common Green-houfe. | 

FAGONIA. This Plant was. fo 7 
named by Dr. Tourzefort, in Honour * 
to Dr. Fagoz, who was Superinten- 
dant of the Royal Garden at Paris. 

The Charaders are; ae 

The Flower confifis of many hee 

w 
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which are placed orbicularly, and ex- 


ad pand in form of a Rofe: out of whofe 


Centre rifes the Pointal, which af- 
terward becomes a chanelled round- 
pointed Fruit, confifting of many Cells, 
and compofed of many Hufks, each con- 
taining one roundife Seed. 
“The Species are ;_ 

1. Faconta Cretica fpinofa. 
Tourn. Thorny Trefoil of Candy. 

2. Faconia Hifpanica non /fpi- 
nofa. Tourn. Spanifh Fagonia with- 
out Thorns. 

The firft Sort is a Native’ of the 
Ifland of Candia: this has been de- 
{cribed by fome Botanifts under the 
Title of Trijolium [pinafum Creticum, 
which occafioned my giving it the 
Englifo Name of Thorny Trefoil of 
Crete ; though there is no other Afii- 
nity between this and the T'refoil, 
than that of this having three Leaves 
or Lobes, on the fame Foorftalk. 

This is a low Plant, which fpreads 
its Branches clofe to the Ground, 
which are extended to a confidera- 
ble Difiance. The Flowers are of 
a purple Colour ; and in their Form 
greatly refemble thofe of the Bean- 
caper: thefe are produced at the 
Divifion of the Branches fingly : 
after the Flower is paft, there is a 
pointed five-cornered Fruit fuc- 
ceeds, 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown upon a Bor- 
der of frefh light Earth, where the 
Plants are defigned to remain; for 
they do not bear tranfplanting well: 
when the Plants come up, they may 
be thinned out to the Dittance of 
eight or ten Inches ; and if they are 
kept clean from Weeds, they wiil re- 
quire no other Care. 

If the Seeds are fown the Begin- 
ning of 4pr:/, in a warm Situation, 
the Plants will flower in Fu/y, and 
the Seeds ripen in September ; but if 
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the Seeds are fown in Autumn, in- 
a warm Border, the Plants will live 
through the Winter: and thefe will’ 
come fo early to flower, that there. 
will be no Danger of the Seeds be- 
ing ripe; and when the Summer 
proves cold, thofe which are fown 
in the Spring very often fail to pro- 
duce ripe Seeds, 

The fecond Sort is a Native of 
Spain, and differs from the firft in' 
having no Thorns, and it grows a 
little more ereét; in other refpects’ 
it is very like to it. 

FAGOPYRUM, Buck-wheat. \' 

The Charaéers are ; 

The Flowers are /pecious, growing 
in a Spike, or branch’d from the 
Wings of the Leaves: the Cup of the. 
Flower is‘ divided into five Parts, 
which refemble the Petals of a Flow- 
er: the Seeds are black, and three- 
corner’ d. 

The Speezes are; 

1. FacorpyruM vulgare erefum, 
Tourn, Common upright Buck- 
wheat. . 

2. Facopyrum vulgare fcandens. 
Tourn. Common creeping Buck- 
Wheat. : ' 

The firft of thefe Plants is culti- 
vated in many Parts of Exg/and, and 
is a great Improvement to dry bar- 
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~ ren Lands. The belt Seafon forfow- 


ing itis in May: one Bufhel will fow 
an Acre. The Ground fhould be 
plowed and dreffed in the fame man- 
ner as for Barley ; and if the Soil is 
not very lean, it will yield a very 
great Increafe, as fifty or fixty Bufh- — 

els*upon an Acre, and is excellent 
Food for Hogs, Poultry, &c. The 
Flour of it is very white, and makes _ 
a very *good Sort of Pancake, if | 


mixed with a littleWheat-four. The 
Straw is good Fodder for Cattle; 


and the Grain, ‘given to Horfes — 
amoneft their Oats, will make them 
ai 3 thrive; 
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thrive; but it muft be broken ina. 


Mill, otherwife it is apt to pafs thro’ 
the Cattle whole. 

It is commonly late in the Seafon 
before it is ripe; but there is no 
great Danger of the Seeds falling, 
nor of fuffering by Wet after it is 
mown: it mult lie feveral Days to 
dry, that the Stalks (which are hard) 
may wither before it is hous’d. 

Buck - wheat is fometimes fown 
very thick, and fuffer’d to grow un- 
til it is near flowering, and is then 
plowed in, which makes‘a good Lay 
for Wheat or Rye : but fome People 
efteem it the better way to feed Cat- 
tle with it, efpecially Milch - cows, 
which, they fay, will caufe them to 
give a great deal of Milk, and make 
both the Butter and Cheefe very 
good. This will alfo afford Food for 
Cattle in the drieft time, when all 
other Grafs is burnt up. 

The fecond Sort is found wild in 
divers Parts of Exgland; but is never 
cultivated in Gardens. 

FAGUS, The Beach-tree. 

The Charaers are ; 
_ Tt hath Leaves fomewhat refem- 


bling thofe of the Horn beam: the 


Male Flowers grow together in around 
Bunch, and are produced at remote 
Diftances from the Fruit on the fame 
Tree: the Fruit confifis of tava or 
three triangular Nuts, which are in- 
clofed in a rough hairy Rind, divided 
into four Parts. 
The Species are ; 

1. Facus. Ded. The Beach- 
tree. 

2. Facus folits ex luteo variega- 
zis. ‘The yellow-ftrip’d Beach-tree. 

3. Facus foliis ex albo variegatis. 
The white-ilrip’d Beach-tree. 

There, is but one Species of this 
Tree at prefent known (except the 
two Varieties with ftrip’d Leaves, 
which are accidental), though the 
Planters would diflinguifh two or 
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Sorts, one of which they call the 
Mountain Beach; and, as they fay, 
affords a much whiter Timber than 
the other, which they call the Wild 
Beach: but as thefe have never been 
diftinguifhed by the Botanifts, nor 
can I perceive any real Difference, 
amongit all the Trees of this Kind 
I have yet feén, I rather think the 
Difference in the Colour of the 
Wood is occafioned by the Places of 
their Growth; which is often ob- 
ferved to be the Cafe with moit other 
Sorts of Timber. 

This Tree is propagated by fow- 
ing the Maft; the Seafon for which 
is any time from Odober to Februa- 
ry, only obferving to fecure the Seeds 
from Vermin when early fown; 
which if carefully done, the fooner 
they are fown the better, after they 
are fully ripe: a imall Spot of 
Ground will be fufficient for raifing 
a great Number of thefe Trees from 
Seed ; but you muft be very careful 
to keep them clear from Weeds ; and 
if the Plants come up very thick, 
you fhould not fail to draw out the 
itrongeft of them the Autumn fol- 
lowing, that thofe left may have room 
to grow: fo that if you hufband a 
Seed-bed carefully, it will afford a 
threeYears Draught of young Plants ; 
which fhould be planted in a Nur- 
fery ; and, if defigned for Timber- 
trees, at three Feet Diftance Row 
from Row, and eighteen Inches afun- 
der in the Rows. 

But if they are defigned forHedges 
(to which the Tree is very well 
adapted), the Diftance need not be 
fo great; two Feet Row from Row, 
and one Foot in the Rows, willbe 
fufficient. In this Nurfery they may 
remain two or three Years, obferv- 
ing to clear them from Weeds, as 
alfo to dig up the Ground between 
the Roots, at leaft once a Year, that 
their tender Roots may the better 

extend 


extend themfelves each Way: but 
be careful not to cut or bruife their 
Roots,which is injurious to all young 
‘Trees; and never dig the Ground 
in Summer, when the Earth is hot 
and dry ; which, by letting in the 
Rays of the Sun to the Roots,is often; 
the Defiruétion of young Trees. 

This Tree will grow to a confi- 
derable Stature, though the Soil be 
flony and barren, as alfo upon the 
Declivities of Hills, and chalky 
Mountains, where they will refft the 
Winds better than molt other Trees ; 
but then the Nurferies for the young 
Plants ought to. be upon the fame 
Soil; for if they are raifed in a 
good Soil, and a warm Expofure, 
and afterwards tranfplanted into a 
bleak barren Situation, they feldom 
thrive,. which holds true in mot 
other Trees: therefore I would ad- 
vife the.Nurfery to- be made upon 
the fame Soil where the Plantation is 
intended : but of this I fhall fay more 
under the Article of Nur/ery. 

The Tree is very proper to form 
large Hedges to furround Planta- 
tions, or large Wildernefs-quarters 5 
and may be kept in a regular Fi- 
gure, if fheared twice a Year, efpe- 


cially if they fhoot itrong ; in which . 
Cafe, if they are neglected but aSea- 


fon or two, it will be dificult to re- 
duce them again. The Shade of 
this Tree is very injurious to moft 
Sorts of Plants which grow near it; 
but is generally believed to be very 
falubrious to human Bodies. 

The Vimber is of great Ufe to 
Turners for making Trenchers, 
Difhes, Trays, Buckets; and like- 
wife to the Joiner for Stools, Bed- 
fieads, Coffers, 7c. The Matt is 
very good to fat Swine and Deer ; it 
alfo affords a {weet Oil, and hath in 
fome Famines fupported Men with 
Bread. 

This Tree delights ina chalky or 


ftony Ground, where it generally 
grows very faft; and the Bark of | 


the Trees, in fuch Land, is clearand 


{mooth ; and although the Timber 
is not fo valuable, as that of many 
other Trees, yet as it will thrive on 
fuch Soils, and in fuch Situations, 
where few better Trees will grow, 
the Planting of them fhould be en- 
couraged ; efpecially as the Trees 
afford an agreeable Shade; and the 
Leaves make a fine Appearance in 
Summer,and continue green as long 
in Autumn as any of the deciduous 
‘Trees : therefore in Parks, and other 
Plantations for Pleafure, this Tree 
deferves to be cultivated among thofe 
of the firft Clafs ; efpecially where 
the Soil is adapted:to it. 

The two Sorts with variegated 
Leaves may be propagated by bud- 
ding or grafting them upon the com- 
mon Beach, obferving not to plant 
them in a good Earth; which will 
caufe the Buds or Cyons to fhoot vi- 
goroufly, whereby the Leaves will 


become plain; which oftenhappens 


to mot variegated Plants. 
FEATHERFEW. or FEAVER- 

FEW... Fide Matricafia. ' 
FENEL. Vide Foeeniculum. 


FENEL- FLOWER. - Fide Ne a 


ella. 

FERRUM EQUINUM, Horfe- 
fhoe-vetch. 

The Chara&ers are; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, 
which is fucceeded by a flat Pod, di- 
finguifoed into Foints refembling an 
Half-mocon, or an Horfefboe, contain 
ing Seeds of the Jame Form, ; 

The Shecies are ; 

1, Ferrum Equinum filiqua fin- 
gulari. C. B. Horfethoe-vetch with — 
a fingle Pod. . 


2.FerruMEQquinum fligua mul- 


tiplict, C..B. Horfefhoe-vetch with 
many Pods. 
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3. Ferrum Equinum Germani- 
cum, filiquis in fummitate.C.B. Com- 
mon Horfefhoe-vetch. 

There ate fome other Varieties of 
this Plant, which are preferved in 
curious Botanic Gardens; but it is 
rare that any of them are propaga- 
ted, except for Variety-fake, they 
having no great Beauty. The two 
firft Species are brought from Abroad; 
but the third Sort grows wild upon 
chalky Hills in divers Parts of Exg- 
land. 

They may be pvepaeuned by fow- 
ing their Seeds in March upon a dry 
Soil, in the Places where they are 
to remain ; for they do not well bear 
tranfplanting. The Diftance they 
fhould be allowed, ought to be at 
leaft a Foot from each other; for 
they fpread upon the Ground, and 
will cover that Space. Thefe pro- 
duce their Flowers in Fuze, and per- 
fe& their Seeds in Augu/f? and Sep- 
tember. 

FERULA, Fenel-giant. 

The Chare@ers are ; 

It bath a large fucculent milky 
Root : the Stalks are /pongy, and filled 
with Pith: the Flwers confit of 
many Leaves, which expand in form 
of a Rofe, and grow in an Umbel: 
_ each Flower is fuccecded by two large 
oval-foap'd fat Seeds, which are very 
thin, and, for the moft part, turn 
black when they are ripe: to which 
may be added, The Leaves are like 
thojé of Fenel. 

The Species are ; 
a Feruta major, feu femina Pii- 
. M.Umb. Pliny’s Female Fenel- 
efiaak 

2. Ferura galbanifera. Lob.O0/. 
Broad-leav’d Fenel-giant. 

3. Feruta YLingitana, folio la- 
tiffimo lucido. H. Edin. Broad-leav’d 
fhining Fenel-giant from TYazgier. 

4: Feruva Tingitana, folio an- 
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guflo lucida. H.L. Narrow~leav’d 
Fenel: = from Tangier. 

5. FERULA tenuiore folio. 
row-leav’d Fenel-giant. 

6. Feruta Africana galbanifera, 
folio’S facie liguftici. Par. Bat. Afri- 
can Fenel-giant, with the Face and 
Leaf of Lovage. 

7.FEerRuLa Africana galbanifer as 
folio myrrhidis. H. Amft. African 
Fenel-giant, with a Sefeli-leaf. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are preferved in 
curious Botanic Gardens ; but as they 

‘are of no great Ufe or Beauty, I 
fhall pafs them over in this Place. 

The firft of thefe Plants is pretty 
common in the Lxgli/e Gardens: 
this, if planted in a good Soil, will 
grow to the Height of ten or twelve 
Feet, and more, and divides into 
many Branches; therefore fhould 
have a great deal of room : for if it 
be planted too near to other Plants, 
it will over-bear and deftroy them. 
It dies to the Surface every Autumn, 
and rifes. again the fucceeding 
Spring. The Flowers are: produced 
in June, and the Seeds are ripe in 
September. 

Mr. Ray fays,'That the People of 
Sicily ufe the Pith of this Plant for 
Tinder to light their Fires. And if 
this was praétifed by the Antients, 
we may eafily guefs why the Poets 
feigned, that Prometheus ftole Fire 
from Heaven, and carried it to the 
Earth in an hollow Ferula. 

The fecond, fixth, and feventh 
Sorts are fuppofed by fome Authors 
to afford Galbaxum; which, they fay, 
is an Exudation from fome of thefe 
Plants : but this at prefent is not de- 
termined ;. for, if any of the three, 
the feventh is thought to be the 
-beft. 

Thefe Plants are all very hardy, 


Nar- 


except the fixth and feventh Sorts; 


which 
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be defended from Froits. 
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which, being: Natives of a warm 
Country, will require to be houfed 
in Winter. They are al! propa- 
gated by fowing their Seeds, which 
fhould be done foon after they are 
ripe ; for ifthey are kept until Spring, 
they feldom grow until the follow- 
ing Spring: they muft be fown very 
early, and in a fhady Situation, 
otherwife the Seeds are fubjeé to 
mifcarry. “They delight in a light 
moift Soil, and muft be planted at 
Jeaft two Feet and an ‘half afunder ; 
for they fpread very far. The Roots 
will abide many Years, if fuffered 
to remain undifturbed: but if they 
are tranfplanted when old, they 
feldom thrive well afterwards. Thefe 
being Plants only for Curiofity, one 
of each Sort is fufficient for a. Gar- 
den; fince they are of no great 
Beauty, and require much room. 
The fixth and feventh Sorts fhould 
be fown foon after the Seeds are ripe, 
in a Pot of good Earth ; which fhould 
be placed under an Hot-bed-frame 
during the Winter-feafon, to preferve 
it from the Frofts: and when the 


Plants are come up in the Spring, 
they fhould be tranfplanted each into 
_a feparate Pot, and may be expofed 


in Summer; but in Winter fhould 
They 
muft be fhifted into larger Pots, as 


they increafe in Bulk. The beft 
| Seafon for removing them is in Sep- 
_ tember, before they are houfed. They 


require frequent Waterings, and to 


_have as much Air as poffible in mild 


Weather. 
FICOIDES, Fig-marigold. 
The Name of this Genus has been 


altered to that of Mefembrianthemum, 
_ which has been given to it by fome 


of the German Botanifts ; and of late 
has been more generally ufed, fince 
the Difufe of compound Names; 
but as this Name has not, nor is 


_likely to prevail among the Garden- 
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ers, I choofe to continue theold Title 


. Of Ficoides, by which thefe Plants are 


well known in the Exg/i/s Gardens ; 
efpecially as the other isnot a very 
proper one for including all the 
Species; for the. Name fignifies 2 
Flower expanding at Noon ; and as 
many Species of this Genus are 
night-flowering, this is an improper 
Title for thofe. 
The Chara@ers are ; 

The whole Plant is fucculent, and 
has the Appearance of Houfleek: the 
Leaves grow oppofite by Pairs: the 
Cup of the Flower is flefay, and di- 
wided into five Parts almoft to the 
Bottom: the Flower confifis of many 
Leaves, which are divided into fmall 
Parts, and expand in form of a Mari- 
gold: the Flower is fucceeded by a 
fucculent Fruit, which is divided-inte 
five or more Cells, which are full of 
fmall Seeds. 

The Species are; . 

1. Ficoiwes feu Ficus aizoides 
Africana major procumbens, ti iangu- 
lari folio enfiformi. H. L. Boerb. Ind. 
Great trailing African Ficoides, with 
a triangular iword-fhaped Leaf. 

2.FicorDEs feu Ficus aizoides Afri- 
cana major procumbens, triangulari 
folio, fru&u maximo eduli. Ficus 
Hottentottorum, vulgo. H. L. Great 
trailing African Ficoides, with a tri- 
angular fword-fhap’d Leaf, and a 
large eatable Fruit ; commonly call’d, 
the Hottentot Fig. 

3. Ficorpes Afra, caule lignofo, 
erecta, folio triangulari enfiformi [ca- 
bro, flore luteo magno. Boerh. Ind. 
Upright African Ficoides, with a 
woody Stalk, and a triangular rough 
fword-fhap’d Leaf, and a large yel- 
low Flower. 

4. Ficoipes Afra arborefcens 
erecta, folio triangulari longiffimo 
confertim nato purpurafcente, flore 
luteo magno. Boerh. Ind. Upright 
tree-like African Ficoides, with a 

long 
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long triangular Leaf, and a large 
yellow Flower, commonly call’d 
Pink-leav’d Ficoides. 

5. Ficoipes Afra, folio triangu- 
lari enfiformi glauco crafjo, ad mare 
gines laterales paucis inermibus fpinis 
aculeato, flore in longo peduneculo 
aureo. Boerh. Ind. African Ficoides, 
with a thick: triangular fword-fhap’d 
Leaf, arm’d with Spines on the 
Edges, and a yellow Flower grow- 
ing upon a long Footitalk, com- 
monly call’d, the Dog’s-chap Fi- 
coides. : 

6. Ficoiwes Afra, folio triangx- 
lari enfiformi craffa brevi, ad margines 
faterales multis majoribufque Jpinis 
aculeato, fore aureo ex calyce longiffi- 
mo. Boerh. Ind. African Ficoides, 
with a triangular fword-fhap’d Leaf, 
having many large Spines upon their 
Edges, anda yellow Flower with a 
long Calyx, commonly called, the 
prickly Dog’s-chap Ficoides. 

7. Ficotves Afra, folio triangu- 
Lari fecuris forma, fore aureo ftellato. 
Boerh. Ind. African Ficoides, with 
a triangular hatchet-fhap’d Leaf, 
and a yellow ftarry Flower, com- 
monly call’d, the Stag’s-horn Ficoi- 
des. This Sort expands its Flowers 
only in the Evening. 

8. Ficoipes Afra, folio triangu- 
lari longo, marginis inferioris fupre- 
wo aculeato, flore violaceo. Boerh. 
ind. African Ficoides, with a long 
triangular Leaf, having Spines at 
the Extremity on the Under-part of 
the Leaves, and a violet-colour’d 
Flower, commonly call’d, the Daify- 
flowered Ficoides. | 

9g. Ficoipes Africana frutefcens 
perfoliata, folio triangulari glauco 
punéato, cortice lignofo candido tenui. 
7. Ac. Reg. Shrubby African Fi- 
coides, with perfoliated triangular 
glaucous Leaves, and a flender white 
lignous Bark, commonly call’d, the 
leifer horned Ficoides, 
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10. Ficorvgs Afra, folic triangu, 
lari glauco perfoliato breviffimo, apice | 
Spinofo. Boerb. Ind. flore purpureo.\i 
African Ficoides, with a triangular |) 
fhort perfoliate glaucous Leaf, hay- 
ing Spines upon the Top, anda 
purple Flower, commonly call’d, 
the large-horn’d Ficoides. | 

11. Ficoines Africana, aculeis |) 
longiffimis &F foliatis nafcentibus ex |) 
alis foliorum. Tourn. Ac. Reg. Afri- 
can Ficoides, with long Spines |; 
growing from the Wings of the 
Leaves. | 

12. Ficoipes Afra, folio triangy- |: 
lari enfiformi breviffimo, flore dilute | 
purpurafcente filamentofo. Boerh. Ind. 
African Ficoides, with a fhort tri- | 
angular {word-fhap’d Leaf, and a. 
purplifh-colour’d Flower. | 

13. Ficoipes feu Ficus aizoides | 
Africana, folio triangulari craffo) 
glauco brevi, ad tres margines acule- 
ato. Boerh. Ind. flove purpura/cente. | 
African Ficoides, witha fhort thick | 
glaucous triangular Leaf, with three _ 
Spines on the Edges, and a purplith 
Flower. . 

14. Ficoipres Afra, folio tri- 
engulari glauco breviffimo craffiffimo, 
margine non fpinofo. Boerh. Ind. flore 
purpurajecnte. African Ficoides, with — 
avery fhort thick triangular glau- | 
cous Leaf, without Spines on the | 
Edge, and a_ purplifh-colour’d | 
Flower. | 

15. Ficoipes Afra, folio trian-— 
gulari glauco breviffimo craffiffimo, 
margine fpinofo, caule S flore purpu- 
reo. African Ficoides, with a very 
fhort thick glaucous Leaf, with 
Spines upon the Edge, and a pur- | 
ple Stalk and Flower. . : 

16. Ficoipes Afra fruticans, 
folio triangulari fcabro tenui, fore 
‘wiolaceo. Boerh. Ind. African fhrub-_ 
by Ficoides, with a triangular rough — 
narrow Leaf, and a violet-cclour’d — 
Flower,’ 
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17. Frcoiwes Afra, folio trian- 
gulari wiridi longo afpero, flore vio- 
laceo. Boerh. Ind. African Ficoides, 
with a long green rough triangular 
Leaf, and a violet-coloured Flower. 

18. Ficoipes Afra, folio tri- 

angulari craffo fucculentiffima. Boerh. 
Ind. fore aureo. African Ficoides, 
with a thick fucculent triangular 
Leaf, anda yellow Flower. 
19. Ficoipes Afra, folio trian- 
gulari longo fucculento, caukibus rubris. 
Boerh. Ind. flore luteo. African Fi- 
coides, with along fucculent trian- 
gular Leaf, red Stalks, anda yellow 
Flower. 

20. Ficoipes feu Ficus aizcides 
Sfricana ere@a arborefcens lignofa, 
fore radia‘o, primo purpureo, dein ar- 
genteo, interdiu claufo, nou cperte. 
Boerh. Ind. African upright tree- 
like Ficoides, with a radiated Flow- 
er, firft of a purple, and afterwards 
a filver Colour, opening in the 
Night, but clofed in the Day. 

1. Ficoipes Afra arborefeens, 
folio tereti, flore candida, nou aperto, 
interdiu claufo. Boerh. Ind. African 
tree-like Ficoides, with a taper Leaf, 
and white Flower, opening in the 
Night, but fhut in the Day. 

22. Ficoipes Afra arborefcens, 
folio tereti glauco, apite purpurea 
craffo. Boerh. Ind. fore violaceo. Afri- 
can tree-like Ficoides, with a thick 
taper glaucous Leaf, tipped with 
Purple, anda violet- coloured Flower. 

23. Ficoives Afra, falio tereti, 
| procumbens, flore coccinca. H. L. Afri- 
can trailing Ficoides, with a taper 
Leaf, and a + roriat Flower. 

24. Ficoipes feu Ficus aixoides 
Africana, folio longo tenui, flare au- 
rantio. Boerh. Ind. African Ficoides, 
fwith a long narrow Leaf, and an 
forange-coloured Flower. 

25. Ficoipes Afra fruticofa, 
aule lanuginofo, folio tereti parvo 
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brevi guttato, flore violaceo. Ind. 
African fhrubby Ficoides, with a 
woolly Stalk, a fmall taper fpotted 
Leaf, and violet-coloured Flower. 

26. Ficoipes Afra fruticofa, 
caule lanugine argentea ornato, folio 
teretit parvo longo, guttulis argenteis 
guafi feabro, flore violaceo. Boerh.. 
lund. African fhrubby Ficoides, with 
a white woolly Stalk, a long taper 
filver-fpotted rough Leaf, and a 
violet-coloured Flower. 

27. Ficoipes feu Ficus pe 
Africana, folio variegate afpero, ad 
apicem fella /pinofa ornato, flore vio- 
laceo. Boerb, Ind. African Ficoides, 
with a rough party-colour’d Leaf, 
tipped with a Star of Spines, anda 
violet-coloured Flower. 

28. Ficoipes Afra lignofa, folie 
tereti afpero, ad apicem fiella /pinofa, 
Jiore violaces. African woody Fi- 
coides, with a taper rough Leaf, 
tipped with a Star of Spines, anda 
violet-coloured Flower. 

29. Ficoipes few Ficus aizoides 
Africana ere@a, tereti feclio, flaribus 
albis umbcllatis. Par. Bat. Upright 
African Ficoides, witha taper Leaf, 
and white Flowers growing in an 
Umbel. 

30. Ficorpes folio tereti, cayle 
viridi ramofiffimo, flare parvo candida. 
African Ficoides, with a taper Leaf, 
a green Sree Stalk, and a {mall 
white Flower. | 

31. cows Africana, folio te- 
reti longo tenui, guttulis argenteis, 
Sire parvo purpurafcente, radice 
crafifima. African Ficoides, with 
a long taper Leaf {potted with white, 
a {mall purplifh Flower, and a 
thick knobbed Root. 

32. Freoipes Africana humilis, 
folio tereti craffo fucculento, fore ful- 
phureo, pedunculo brevi. Dwarf Afri- 
can Ficoides, with a thick taper 
fucculent Leaf, and a fulphur-co- 
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Jour’d Flower, with a fhort Foot- 
ftalk, commonly call’d the. Quilled- 
leav’d Ficoides. 

33. Ficoipes Africana procum- 
bens, folio tereti longo, flore vio- 
daceo. African trailing Ficoides,with 
a long taper Leaf, and a violet- 
colour’d Flower. 

34. Ficorpes Afra acaulos, foliis 
datiffimis craffis lucidis conjugatis, 
Jlore aureo ampliffime. Tourn. Ac. 
Reg. African Ficoides without Stalks, 
and with broad thick fhining Leaves, 
growing by Pairs, and a large yellow 
Flower. 

35. Ficorpes Afra acaulos, folzis 
batiffimis craffiffimis lucidis conjugatis, 
Bere aurco amplo, fine pedunculo. 
Boerh. Ind. African Ficoides with- 
out Stalks, and broad thick fhining 
Leaves growing by Pairs, and a large 
yellow Flower without Footftalks. 

36. Ficoives Afra, foliis latifi- 
mis craffis lucidis cruciatim pofitis. 
Boerh. Ind. \Afrtcan Ficoides, with 
broad thick Leaves growing crofs- 
wile. 

37. Freorpes Africana procum- 
bens, foltis latis crafjfis cruciatim po- 
fitis, flore albo, medio purpurafeente. 
African trailing Ficoides, with broad 
thick Leaves growing crofs-wife, 
and a white Flower, with a purplifh 
Middle. 

38. Ficoipes Africana procum- 
bens, folits latis conjugatis, flore can- 
dido. African trailing Ficoides, with 
broad Leaves growing by Pairs, and 
a white Flower. | 

39. Ficoipes Africana, folio 

plantaginis undulato, micis argentgis 
adjperfo. Toure. Ac. Reg. African 
-Ficoides, with a wav’d Plantain-leaf 
cover'd with Silver Drops, common- 
ly call’d the Diamond Ficoides. 
_ 40. Ficoipes Neapolitana, fore 
eandido. H.L, Neapolitan Ficoides, 
with a white Flower, commonly 
eall'd Egyptian Kali. 
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41. Freorpes few Ficus aizcides | 
Africana, folio viridi, micis quafi 
glaciatis /plindentibus ornato, flore 
coccineo, Boerh. Ind. 1. African Fi- 
coides, with green Leaves befet with — 
fhining glafs-like Drops, and a {car- 
let Flower. 

There are fome other Sorts of 
this Plant in the Botanic Gardens 
abroad; but thefe here mentioned 
are what we have, at prefent, in the 
Englife Gardens. 

Thefe are all abiding Plants (ex- 
cept ‘the thirty-ninth and fortieth 
Sorts, which are annual); and may | 
be propagated by planting Cuttings | 
either in Fume or Fuly; obferving 
to let them lie two or three Days, or | 
more, ina dry Place after they are 
cut off from the Plants, before they 
are planted, according as they are 
more or lefsfucculent: the Sorts that © 
are woody, need only to be planted 
upon an old Hot-bed, fhading and 
watering them according to the Heat 
and Drought of the Seafon; but the 
fucculent Kinds fhould be planted 
in Pots filled with light fandy freth 
Earth, and fhould be plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed, to facilitate their — 
taking Root; and thefe fhould have 
but little Moifture, efpecially before 
they are rooted, for much Wet will 
certainly deftroy them. 7 

When the Plants have taken Root, 
which will bein about a Month’s 
time, you fhould expofe them to the 
open Air gradually: thofe which 
were planted in Pots, may be drawn) 
out of the Hot-bed at firft, and re- 
moved into a Glafs-ftove, where 
they may beenured, by degrees, to” 
bear the Weather : but thofe planted 
upon the old Hot-bed may remain 
unremoved until 4ugu/? ; when they 
fhould be carefully taken up, and? 
planted into’ Pots filled with light 
frefh fandy Earth, and fet in a Situa-_ 
tion where they may enjoy the™ 
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morning Sun only, until they have 


_ taken frefh Root; when they may 


be expofed to the open Air until the 


latter End of September, or the Be- 
| ginning of Ofober ; at which time 


they muit be removed into the Con- 
fervatory, which fhould bea light 
airy Glafs-cafe, fo built and con- 


_ trived as to admit of a large Portion 


of free Air whenever the Weather is 
mild; but, in hard frofty Weather, 
the Cold may be excluded. The 
Structure of this will be defcribed 
under the Article Seve. 

During the Winter-feafon you 


~ mutt carefully obferve to open the 


Glafies every Day, when the Wea- 
ther is mild; for if you keep them 
clofely fhut up, the Plants will grow 
fickly, and drop their Leaves. You 
muft alfo obferve to pick off all de- 
cayed Leaves as often as they ap- 
pear, which, if fuffered to remain 
upon the Plants, would communi- 
cate a, Diftemper to them, and be 
very aptto rot them. You fhould 
alfo give them frequent Waterings in 
mild Weather, efpecially fuch of 
them as are woody : butdo not give 
them too much ‘at once; for when 
the Earth, in Pots which are placed 
inthe Houfe, is too much faturated 
with Moiilure, it will not dry again 
during the Winter-feafon, for want 
of the Benefit of the Sun and Air, 
which are the two great Inftruments 
in difipating Humidity; and this is 
often the intire DeitraGion of the 
Plant: whilft, on the other hand, 
fome People, out of too great Care 


to thefe Plants, let them fuifer for 


want of Water and free Airin Win- 
ter, under a Notion. of their being 


.fo very tender, as to be impatient 


‘of the leaft Cold or Moifture : where- 
as, in fact, they are very hardy, and 
are feldom deftroyed with lefs Cold 
than hard Froft ; for I have had fome 
Sorts endure the open Air in a warm 
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Border for two or three Winters 
which proved mild; and fuch of 
thefe Plants as had thus endured the 
Cold, produced a much greater 
Quantity of Flowers, than thofe 
which had been preferved in a Stove 


with great Care: and it hath been’ 


chiefly owing to our managing them 
tenderly in Winter, that we annually 
loft fo many of them; for fince I 
have treated them in a different man- 
ner, I have rarely loft a fingle Plant. 

Thethirty-ninth and fortieth Sorts 
are Annuals, and require to be fown 
every Year. The thirty-ninth Sort 
is a very beautiful Plant, being all 
over fet very thick with tranfparent 
cryftal-like Drops, as if covered 
with fmall Icicles; from whence it 
is by fome called the Frofty Ficoi- 
des. ‘The Seeds of this Plant fhould 
be fown very early in the Spring 


upon a good Hot-bed; and when 
the Plants are come up, they muft | 


be planted into {mall Pots filled with 
light freth fandy Earth, and plunged 
into another Hot-bed; and as that 
Hot-bed declines its Heat, they 
fhould be removed into a third Hot- 


bed, which will bring them forward — 


towards Flowering; and in Fuly 


thefe Plants may be expofed to the 


open Air by degrees, by which time 
their Flowers will appear, and be 
hereby rendered ftrong, and capable 
to produce good Seeds. But you 
fhould always confine in {mall Pots 
fuch Plants as you defign for Seed, 
never {uifering them to root through 
the Hole in the Bottom of the Pot 
into the Ground, which would oc- 
cafion their growing to be much 
larger and ftronger Plants: but then 
their Strength would be diverted 
from the Seed-veffels to nourifh and 
produce ftrong Shoots; fo that it 
feldom happens, that the ftrongeit 
Plants produce good Seeds. But if 


you would have fome of thefe Plants - 


of 
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of a large Growth, you fhould fhake 
them out of the Pots into an old 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, where 
their Roots and Branches will extend 
to a confiderable Length. I have 
had one of thefe Plants in fuch a Bed, 
which has fpread above a Yard 
fquare ; and the Leaves and Branch- 
es were of a prodigious Size 

The Flowers of this Plant are of 
no great Beauty; but the Oddnefs 
of the whole Plant renders it worthy 
of a Place in every curious Garden. 

The fortieth Sort is a Plant of lit- 
tle Beauty; and is feldom preferved_ 
but in curious Botanic Gardens, for 
Variety. 

This is one of the Plants which are 
cultivated in Spain, to make Pot-ath ; 
and, if I have been truly infermed, 
is that of which they make the Ba- 
rilla; which is fo effential in the 
making of hard Soap, and white 
‘Glafs, that. neither of them can be 
made without it; fo that the Spa- 
niards have a great Trade for this 
Commodity: for, at prefent, there 
is very little of this Pot-ath brought 
‘from any other Country ; tho’ for- 
merly a great Quantity was brought 
from Alexandria: but there are 
feveral judicious Perfons who believe 
that the Barilla is made from one 
Species of Kali, or Graffwort ; tho’ 
I have received the Seeds of this Sort 
of Ficoides, from A/icantand Egypt, 
by the Name of Bari//a, which have 
grown and flowered very well; but 
have never yet produced Seeds with 
me. This Sort is certainly culti- 

~vated about Alicant, where they 
makea Pot-afh of the dried Plant; 
but whether this is the beft Sort of 
Barilla, or a Pot-afh of an inferior 
Quality, is yet doubtful with me: 
but certainly it might be worthy an 
Inquiry, fince the Commodity is fo 
neceflary in thefe two Manufacturies 
of Glafs dnd Soap; and whatever 
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Plant it is thatis fo ufeful, it might 


be cultivated to great Advantage ‘in 
Caroline, and fome of the Briti// 
Poflefions in America: and hereby 
there might, at all times, be a Sup- 


ply of this Pot-ath brought to Eng. — 
fand ; which is with Difficulty pro- | 


cured, whenever there is a Mifunder- 
ftanding between the Exgli/> and 
Spanifp Nations. — 7 

The firtt, fecond, and twenty firit 
Sorts [ have never yet feen flower, 
although there are many large Plants, 
of each Kind in divers Gardens in 
England. 1 had one Plant of the 
twenty-firft Sort, which had been 
planted into an open Border, againft 
a Wall, that was fet very thick with 
Buds in almoft every Part of. the 
Plant, late in the Autumn 1726. but 
a fudden fharp Froft happening, 
deftroyed the whole Plant. 
. The third, fourth, fixteenth, 
feventeenth, twenty-fecond, twenty- 
third, twenty-fourth, and twenty- 
fifth Sorts branch out, and grow 
fhrabby,-and produce large Quanti- 
ties of very beautiful. Flowers ;. 
which, being expanded in the Heat 
of the Day, afforda very agreeable 
Profpeét, and are well worth culti-, 
vating in every Collection of Plants, 
for their Beauty; as are all the 


Dwarf fucculent Sorts, for their - ‘ 


Oddnefs ; and fome of them produce 
beautiful Fiowers, tho’ not in fuch 
Plenty as the former. 

Thefe are, feme or other of their 
Sorts, continually in Flower; but 
their chief Seafon of flowering is 
from April to Scptcmber; and many 
of them produce good Seeds: but as 
their Cuttings feldom fail to take 
Root, they are rarely propagated by 
Seeds in Exgland. 

FICUS, The Fig-tree. 

The Charaders are; 

The Flowérs, which are always 
inclofed in the Middle of the Fruit, 
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confift of one Leaf, and are Male and 


Female in the fame Fruit: the Male 
Flowers are fituated toward the 
Crown of the Fruit; andthe Female, 
which grow near the Stalk, are fuc- 
ceeded by fmall hard Seeds: the intire 
Fruit is, for the moft part, turbinated 
and globular, or of an oval Shape, is 
frcfey, and ofa frrcet Tafie. 
he Species are ; 

1. Ficus fativa, fruf&u violaceo 
longo, intus rubente. Tourn. ‘The 
long blue Fig. 

2. Ficus fativa, fru&u oblongo 

albo mellifius. Tourn. The long 
white Fig. 
3. Ficus fativa, fru@u precoci 
albido fugaci.. Tourn, ‘The earl 
white Fig, by fome falfly call’d the 
Marfeilles F ig. 

4. Ficus fativa, frufu globofo 
albo mellifiuo. Tourn. The great 
round white Fig. 

5. Ficus fativa, frudu parvo 
fufco, intus rubente. Tourn. The 
{mall brown Fig, commonly call'd 
the Malta Fig. 

6. Ficus /fativa, fru@u longo 
majort nigro, intus purpurafcente. 
Tourn. ‘The great long black Fig. 

7. Ficus fativa, frudtu globofo 
Juco, intus rubeute. Vhe Murrey 
Fig, 

4. Ficus fativa, frudtu precoci 
fubrotundo albido firiato, intus rofeo. 


Tourn. ‘The roundiih white-ftriped _ 


Fig. 

g. Ficus fativa, frucu viride, 
longo pediculo infidente. Tourn, The 
green Fig, 

10. Ficus fativa, frudu parvo 
ferotino albido, intus rofco, mellifluo, 
cute lacera. Tourn, ‘Vhe Marfeilles 
. Fig. 
ir. Ficus fativa, frudu flave- 
feente, intus fuave-rubente. ‘Lourn. 
The yellow Fig. 

12. Ficus jativa, frufu majori 
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wviolaceo oblongo, cute lacera. Toure, 


Great long violet Fig. 

13. Ficus fativa, fru@u magno 
rotunao deprefjo fpadiceo, circa umbi- 
licum dehifcente, intus /uave-rubente. 
Garid. The Rofe Fig. _ 

14. Ficus fativa, frufu magne 
rotundo albo mellifiuo, foliis magis 
diffectis, The great white Turky 
Fig, with deeply-cut Leaves. 

15. Ficus fativa, frudu longo 
mojort nigro, intus albo, ferotina. 
Tourn. 
a white Pulp. 

16. Ficus fativa, frudu globofo 
nigro, intus rubente. The black 
[chia Fig. 
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17. Ficus fativa, fru&u longif- 


fimo [padiceo, intus fufco. The Brua/- 


wick ig. 


18. Ficus fativa, fru&u globofe 


wiridi, intus rofeo. The Candia 
Fig, 

19. Ficus fativa, fru@u parvo 
albo, intus pallide-virente, fuaviffi- 
mo. ‘The leat white Fig from 
T{chia. 

20. Ficus /ativa, frudu globofa, 
extus pallide-virente, intus rubro. 
The green J/chia Fig. 

21. Ficus /ylvefiris Cretica, folio 
non divifo, dewiter crenato. T. Cor. 
The Candia wild’ Fig, with undi- 
vided Leaves, falfly called the Syco- 
more- tree. 

22. Ficus Americana, latiori fe- 
lio venofo, ex Curacao. Pluk. Alm. 
The broad-leav’d American Fig. 

23. Ficus Malabarenfis, folio 
culpidato, fruiurotundo parvogemino, 
D. Syen. Pluk. Alm. "The Malabar 
Fig, or Indian God-tree, 

The firit twenty Sorts are cultiva- 
ted in curious Gardens for their 


Fruits, which are efteemed, by all - 


delicate Palates, amongft the richeft 
Sorts of Fruits; tho’ few vulgar 


‘Taites care for them, fo that they 


are 


The great black Fig, with _ 


i 
ere often planted in Places expofed, 
where few other Fruits would efcape 
being ftolen. In England we have 
_ had but few Sorts of this Frait, 
compared with the vaft Varieties 
with which the Southern Parts of 
France and Italy abound, till of late ; 
and it is to be hoped, that in a 
few Years we fhall be fupplied with 
mott of their curious Sorts ; efpeci- 
ally fince we fee yearly, that great 
Numbers of People come to relith 
them. Butone great Difcourage- 
ment to the Propagation of thefe 
‘Trees was the Unfkilfulnefs of the 
Englife Gardeners in their Culture 
and Management. I fhali therefore 
begin with an Account of the Plant- 
ing, Increafing, and Pruning, of 
thefe Trees; which I fhall treat as 
clear as poflibly I can, and only 
mention the Methods ufed, with 
which I have had great Succefs. 

The commen Method of propa- 
gating thefe Trees is from Suckers, 
which come up from the Roots of 
old Trees. But this is what I would 
never advife; for thefe Plants, 
when grown large, are much more 
fubject to produce Suckers again, 
than thofe raifed by Layers, which 
are by far the beft rooted and. molt 
promifing Plants: therefore I would 


always make choice of the latter 


Method, efpecially fince they are 
very eafy to be propagated that Way : 
for ifany of the young Branches are 
Jaid down in the Earth in the Au- 
tumn, they will be well rooted by 
that time Twelvemonth, which is 
the proper time to remove them. 
Fig-trees generally thrive in all 
Soils, and in every Situation; but 
they produce a greater Quantity of 
Fruit upon a flrong loamy Soil, than 
on dry Ground; for if the Seafon 
proves dry in May and une, thofe 
‘Trees which grow upon very warm 
dry Ground, are — fubject to cat 


their Fruit: therefore, whenever 
this happens, fuch Trees fhould be 


well watered and mulched, which 
will prevent the Fruit from dropping 
off: and the Fruit upon thefe Trees 
are better’ flavoured than any of 
thofe which grow upon cold moift 
Land. I have always obferved thofe 
Fig-trees to bear the greateft Quan- 
tity of well-flavoured Fruit, which 
were growing upon chalky Land, 
where there has been a Foot or more 


of a gentle loamy Soil on the Top. - 


They alfo love a free open Air ; for 


‘altho’ they will fhoot and thrive 


very well in clofe Places, yet they 
feldom produce any Fruit in fuch 
Situations: and all thofe which are 
planted in fmall Gardens in London, 
will be well furnifhed with Leaves; 
but f have never feen any Fruit up- 
on them. 

Thefe Trees are always ‘planted 
as Standards, in al! warm Countries; 
but in Exgland they are generally 
planted againft Walls, there being 
but few Standard Fig-trees, at pre- 
fent, in the Exgli/> Gardens:  how- 
ever, fince the Fruit is found to ripen 
weil upon the Standards, and the 
Crop of Figs is often greater upon 
them, than upon thofe ‘Trees againft 
Walls, it may in time become the 
general Pratice to plant them either 
in Standards or Eipaliers: the latter, 
1 think, will fucceed beft in England, 
if they were managed as in Germany; 


where they untie the Fig-trees from - | 


the Efpalier, and lay them down, 
covering them from the Froft with 
Straw or Litter, which prevents their 


Shoots being injured by the Froft; » 


and this Covering is taken away gra- 
dually in the Spring, and not wholly 
removed until all the Danger of 
Froft is over: by which Manage- 
ment, they generally have a very 
great Crop of Figs; whereas in Ezg- 
land, where the Trees grow againft 

ie walk 
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warm Walls, if the Spring proves 
warm, the young Figs are pufhed 
out early ; and the Cold, which 
frequently returns in Apri! and May, 
caufes the greateit Part of the Fruit 
to drop off: fo that our Crop of Figs 
is generally more uncertain, than 
molt other Sorts of Fruit; and it 
frequently happens, that Trees which 
are planted againit North and Eat 
-afpected Walls, produce a greater 
Quantity of Fruit in England, than 
thofe which are planted again{t South 
and South eaft Afpects; which muft 
arife from the latter putting out 
their Fruit fo much earlier in the 
Spring than the former: and if there 
happen cold frofty Nights, after the 
_ Figs are come out, which is fre- 
quently the Cafe in this Country, 
the forwardeft of the Figs are ge- 


from the Trees foon after. In Jfa/y, 
and the other warm Countries, this 
firft Crop of Figs is httle regarded, 
being few in Number; for it is the 
fecond Crop of Figs which are pro- 
duced from the Shoots of the fame 
Year, which is their principal Crop; 
but thefe rarely ripen in England ; 
nor are there above three or four 
Sorts which ever ripen their fecond 
Crop, let the Summer prove ever fo 
good; therefore it is the frit Crop 
which we muft attend to in England: 
fo that when thefe Trees are grow- 
ing againft the beft-afpected Walls, 
it will be a good Method to looien 
them from the Wall in Autumn ; 
and after having diveited the Branches 
of all the latter Fruit, to lay the 
ranches down from the Wall, faften- 
ing them together in {mall Bundles, 
o that they may be tied to Stakes, 
o keep them from lying upon the 
round; the Damp whereof, when 
overed in frofty Weather, might 
ufe them to grow mouldy: and 
ereby they will be fecured from 
Vor. I. 


nerally. fo injured as to drop off 


-each other, 
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being broken by the Wind. When 
‘they are thus managed in Autumn,’ 


if the Winter fhould prove very 


fevere, the Branches may be eafily, 


covered with Peas-haulm, Straw, 
or any other light Covering, which 
wwill guard the tender fruit-bearing 
Branches from the Injury of Frof: 
and when the Weather is mild, the 


Covering muft be removed, other- 


wife the Figs will come out too 
early ; for the Intention of this Ma- 
nagement is, to keep them as baci- 
ward as poffible: then in the Spring, 
wken the Figs are beginning to pufh 
out, the Trees may be fattened up 
to the Wall again. By this Manage- 
ment, I have feen very great Crops 
of Figs produced in two, or three 
Places. 

I have alfo feen great Croiied of 
Figs in fome particular Gardens, 
after very dharp Winters; when they 
have, in general, failed in other 
Places, by covering up the Trees 
with Reeds made into Panels, and 
fixed up againft the Walls. 

In the Pruning of Fig-trees, the 
Branches mutt never be fhortened ; 
becaufe the Fruit are all produced 
at the Upper-part of the Shoots ; 
fo, if thefé are cut off there can 
be no Fruit expected; befide, the 
Branches are very apt to die after 


the Knife: fo that when the Branches 


are too clofe together, the beit Way 


is to cut out all the naked Branches’ 


quite to the Bottom, leaving thofe 


which are beft furnifhed with lateral. 


Branches at a proper Diftance from 
which fhould not be 
nearer thar?a Foot: and when they 
are well furnifhed with -latéral 
Branches, it they are laid four or 
five Inches farther afunder, it will 
be better. 

The beft Seafon for pruning of 


‘Fig-trees is in Autumn, becauie at 


that time the Branches are not fo 
Kk 


fuil ; 


s 
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full of Sap; fo they will not blee 
fo much, as when they are prune 


‘in the Spring; and, at this Seafon, 


the Branches fhould be divefted of all 
the autumna! Figs; and the fooner 
this is done, when the Leaves begin 
to fall off, the better will the young 
Shoots refift the Cold of the Winter. 
There are fome Seafons fo cold and 
moift, that the young Shoots of the 
Fig-trees will not harden; but are 
foft, and full of Juice: when this 
happens, there is little Hope of a 


Crop of Figs the fucceeding Year ; ~ 


for the firft Froft in Autumn will 
kill the Upper-part of thefe Shoots, 
fora confiderabie Length downward: 
whenever this happens, it is the beft 
Way to cut off all the decayed Part 
of the Shoots, which will .prevent 
the Infeftion from deftroying all the 
Lower-part of the Branches; and, 
by this Method, I have feen a mo- 
derate Crop of Figs put out from 
the Lower-part of the Shoots, where, 
if the Shoots had not been injured, 
there would have been no Fruit pro- 
duced ; becaufe it is chiefly from the 
four or five uppermoft Joints of the 
Shoots, that the Fruit comes out: 
and it is for this Reafon, that as 
many of the fhort lateral Branches 
fhould be preferved as poflible, thofe 
being the moft productive of Fruit; 
for where the long ftrait Shoots are 
faftened up, there will be no Fruit, 
but at their Extremities ; fo that all 
the lower Part of the Trees will! be 
naked, if there is not a particulur 
Regard had to fupply young Shoots 
in every Part of the Trees, 

Thofe Trees which are laid down 
from the Walls or Efpaliers, fhould 
not be faftened up again until the 


End of Murch, for the Reafons be- 


fore given; and thofe againft Walls 
may remain fome time longer: and 
when the large Shoots of thefe are 


nailed up, if the {mall lateral Branches 


“but only at fuch times as there are © 
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are thru{t behind thefe, to. kcep them 
clofe to the Wall, it will fecure the 
young Figs from being injured by 
the morning Frofts; and when this 
Danger is over, they may be brought 
forward to their natural Pofition 
again: during the Summer -feafon 
thefe Trees will require no pruning ; 
but the Branches are often blown 
down by Wind; therefore, when- 
ever this happens, they fhould be 
immediately faftened up again ; 
otherwife they will be in Danger of 
breaking ; for the Leaves of thefe 
Trees being very large and ftiff, the 
Wind has great Power on them ; 
fo that where the Branches are not 
well fecured, they are frequently 
torn down. 

Thofe Trees which are planted 
againit Efpaliers, may be prote¢ted 
from the Injury of Froft in the 
Spring, by placing Reeds on each 
Side the Eipalier, which may be 
taken down every Day, and put 
up again at Night; but this need @ 
not be practifed in warm Weather, 


cold Winds, and frofty Mornings: @ 
and altho’ there is fome Troubleand @ 
Expence attending this Manage- 
ment, yet the plentiful Crop of Figs, — 
which may be this way obtained, © 
will fufficiently recompenfe for both: 7 
the beft Way of making this Cover- 
ing is, to faften the Reeds with Repe- 
yarn, in’ fuch a manner, as that it 
may be rolled up like a Mat; fo that — 
the Whole may with great Facility © 
be put up, or taken down: and if 7 
thefe Reeds are carefully rolled up, — 
after the Seafon for ufing them is 7 
over, and put upin a dry Shed, they 
will laft feveral Years, 4 
There are feveral Perfons who of 
late have planted Fig trees in Stan- 
dards, which have fucceeded very 
well : this Pralice was revived, by — 
obferving fome old Standard Fig- ~ 
trees — 
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trees in fome Gardens; which had 
been growing many Years, and ge- 
nerally produced a much greater 
Plenty of Fruit than any of thofe 
Trees which were growing againft 
warm Walls: indeed, thefe Standard 
Fig-trees are in much greater Dan- 
ger of having their Branches killed 
by fevere Froit; but in mild Win- 
ters they generally do better than 
thofe againit Walls; fo that where 
thefe Trees can be covered in very 
hard Winters, there will always be 
plenty of Fruit; and thefe may be 
covered by faftening as many of the 
Branches together, as can be con- 
veniently brought into a Bundle ; 
and winding fome Haybands, Straw, 
Peas-haulm, or any fuch light Co- 
vering as can be readily procured ; 
which in the Spring may be gra- 
dually taken off, fo as not to expofe 
the Shoots all at once to the open 
Air ; and if there is fome fuch light 
Covering laid round the Stems, and 
upon the Surface of the Ground 
about their Roots, it will more ef- 
feftually fecure them from the Dan- 
ger of Froft; but when this is 
prattifed, great Care fhould be taken, 
that no Mice or Rats harbour in this 
Covering; for thefe will eat off the 
Park from their Shoots, and kill 
them :‘and I have often obferved 
thofe Trees which were againit 
Walls, have fuffered greatly trom 
thefe Vermin, by having many of 
their largeft Branches difbarked near 
the Ground, which has abfoloutely 
killed them: and it is in the Winter 
that thefe Vermin do this Mitchief 
to them ;-therefore they fhould be 
carefully watched at that Seafon. 

The common blue and white 
Figs, which are the Sorts which have 
been the moft generally cultivated 
in England, are not fo proper to 
plant for Standards, as fome other 
Sorts which have been lately intro- 


FI 
duced ; for they are much tenderer, 
and are often killed almoft to the 
Root, when fome of the other Sorts, 
which have been growing in the 
fame Situation, have received very 
little Injury from the Froft: indeed 
the white Sort is generally a great 
Bearer, and the Fruit is very {weet ; 
but to thofe Palates which are ac- 
cuitomed to Figs, that Sort is not 
much in Efteem, from its want of 
Flavour. The Sorts which I have 
found fucceed beft with me, are the 
ninth, eleventh, thirteenth, fixteenth, 
and eighteenth. Their Branches are 
rarely hurt by Froft in Winter, and 
their Fruit will always ripen well ; 
for in favourable Seafons, many of 
thefe Sorts, which were growing 
againft Walls, have ripened their 
fecond Crop of Fruit tolerably well : 
theie have alfo fucceeded very well 
in Standards, altho’ the Seafons have 
been very unfavourable for thefe 
Fruits fince they were planted. [ 
have alfo planted many of thefe 


Sorts of Fig- trees againft North- . 


eaft and North-weft Afpects ; fome 
of thofe which were firft planted, 
hawe produ¢ed a good Quantity of 
well-tafted Fruit, which has encou- 
raged me to plant many more of thefe 
Trees, to the fame Afpects; and 
alfo to increafe my Number of Stan- 
dard-trees. 

I am aware, that what I have 
here advanced, in relation to the 
Pruning and Drefling of Fig-trees, 
will be condemned by great Numbers 
of People, who will not give them- 
felves time to confider and examine 
the Reafons upon which | have found- 
ed this Practice,-nor to make one 
fingle Experiment to try the Truth 
of it, as being vaftly different from 
the general Practice of moft Gar- 
deners, who always imagine, that 
Fig-trees fhould never have much 
Pruning, or at leait, that they fhoyld 
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always be fuffered to grow very rude 
from the Wall, to fome Dittance. 
That by this Management I have 
often feen great Quantities of Fruit, 
Icannot deny; but then this has 
been only in mild Weather; for 
‘it is very certain, that in fharp Frofts 
few of thefe outfide Shoots efcape 


being greatly injured where they 


are not covered; whereas it rarely 
happens, that thofe Shoots which are 
clofely nailed to the Wall at Michael. 
mas, or laid down and covered, do 
fuffer the leaft Damage; and the 
Fruits are always produced a Fort- 
night fooner upon thefe Branches, 
than they are upon thofe which grow 
from the Wall. 

The Seafon alfo for Pruning, 
which I have laid down, being vaftly 
different from the common Practice 
and Opinion of moft Gardeners, 
will alfo be objeéted againft; but I 
am fure, if any one will but make 
Trial of it, I doubt not but his 
Experience will confirm what I have 
here advanced; for as one great In- 
jury to this Tree proceeds from the 
too great Effufion of Sap at the 
wounded Parts, fo by this Autuma- 
pruning this is prevented; for, at 
that Seafon, all ‘the Parts of European 
Trees, which caft their Leaves, are 
lefs replete with Moilture than at 
any other time of the Year; for by 
the long Continuance of the Sum- 
mer’s Heat, the Juices of Plants 
having been exhauited in the Nou- 
rifhment and Augmentation of 
Wood, Leaves, Fruits, &c. and alfo 
great Quantities being evaporated 
by Perfpiration, the Root not being 
able to fend up a Supply equivalent 
to this great Confumption, the 
Branches muft contain a much lefs 
Quantity of Sap than in the Spring, 
when it has Had feveral Months Sup- 
ply from the Root; which tho’ but 
{ma!] in proportion to what is fent 
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up when the Heat is greater, yet 
there being little or no Wafte, either 
by Perfpiration or Augmentation, 
there muft-be a greater Quantity 
contained in the Branches ; which 
alfo is eafily to be obferved, by 
breaking or cutting off a vigorous 
Branch of a Fig-tree at both Sea- 
fons (the Sap, being milky, may be 
readily difcerned) ; when that cut in 
Autumn fhall be found to ftop its 
bleeding in one Day’s time, or lefs ; 
whereas that cut in the Spring will 
often flow a Week or more; and 
the Wound will be proportionably 
longer before it heals. 

Tho’ the Lift of Figs, which I 
have here added, may be greater in 
Number of Sorts than many People 
at prefent know; yet it is very 
fmall, when compared with the great 
Variety of Sorts which are known 
in the more Southern Countries of 
Europe; from whence I have been 
fupplied with a great Number of 
Trees, of*very different Sorts, by 
my honoured and learned Friend, 
his Excellency the Chevalier Rath- 
gcb, his Imperial Majefty’s Minifter 
at Venice ; who has been fo good as 
to procure me, from all the dMerest 
Parts of Italy, as great a Variety of 
thefe Trees ‘as poflible; many of 
which have already produced a great 
Quantity of Fruit; which are much 
fuperior in Flavour to the old Sorts, 
which were before cultivated in Exg- 
land. ; 

The twenty-firft Sort is by many 
People fuppofed to be the true Sy- 
comore-tree, mentioned in Serip- 
ture; which is a Sort of Fig which 
produces its Fruit out of the old 
Wood of the Tree, and is very 
{mall; but as this Tree has not pro- 
duced any Fruit with us, I cannot 
determine whether it be the right 
Kind, or not. 
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The twenty-fecond al twenty- 
third Sorts here mentioned are very 
tender Plants, being Inhabitants of 
warm Countries: I received Seeds 
of both thefe Sorts from Famaica, 
from which I raifed many Plants, 
fome of which are grown to a con- 
fiderable Size; and the feventeenth 
Sort has pufh’ dout many {mall Figs 
from the Joints ; ; but they dropt off 
in a fhort time without coming to 
Maturity. 

The twenty-third Sort is called 
the Jndian God-tree, it being a Tree 
under which the fuperftitious Jndians 
perform their Worfhip. 

Thefe are both very handfome 
Piants, and deferve a Place in all 
curious Collections of Exotic Trees : 
they may be propagated by Layers, 
as the common Fig ; but fhould be 
planted in Pots of frefh Earth, and 
preferved in Stoves: in the Summer 
they may be expofed during*the 


. Months of Fuly and Augu/?; but muft 


be removed into Shelter early in 
September. During the Winter-fea- 
fon they will require frequent Wa- 
terings, provided the Stove is kept 
to a good Degree of Heat; other- 
wife they muit be watered very fpa- 
ringly. The Heat which thefe Plants 
beft agree with in the Winter, is 
about the temperate Point, as mark’d 
on the Botanical Thermometers ; 
for in a much greater Degree of 
Heat they will grow too freely in 
Winter; and ina lefs, they will be 
apt to drop their Leaves, and lofe 
their leading Bad; whereby the 
Beauty of the Tree will be greatly 
impaired. But if you are defirous 
to have thefe Trees grow to a large 
Size, and in a fhort time, you fhould. 
plunge their Pots into Tanners Bark, 
which will caufe them to make a 
confiderable Progrefs. I have had 
Plants of the twenty - fecond Sort, 
which, by this Management, have 


as 


been eight Feet high in two Years, a 
from the time of fowing the Seedss, 
and the Leaves have been prodigi- 
oufly large and fair. 

Thefe Trees are Natives of the 
Eafi and Weft-Indies: in the Eaf- 
Indies the twenty-fecond is called 
the Banyan-tree: the Natives trim 


the Branches of thefe Trees, and 


train them, fo as to form covered 
arched Groves; in the Midit of 
which, they fet up their Pagods, and 
make thefe the Places of their Wor- 
fhip. In the Weff-Indies this Tree © 
is called the Bearded Fig-tree, from 
its fending out Roots from the, 
Branches, which ftrike down into 
the Ground; and from thence fhoot 
up Stems again; fo that a fingle 
Tree, if permitted to grow, will 
make a Foreft: and thefe Roots, 
coming out in great Plenty, from all 
the Branches, form a Cover fo thick, — 
as to render the Places where they 
grow impaflable ; fo that they are 
generally Harbours for wild Ani- 
mals. There are fome of thefe Trees 
at prefent in Exz/and, which have 
been encouraged in Stoves; which 
in a few Years have grown fo large, 
af not to be contained under the ; 
Glaffes, tho’ they were upward of — 
twenty Feet high; and have fent 
down their Roots, and fpread quite 
over a Bark-bed, ten Feet in Length ; 
but as thefe require fo much room, 
there are no Stoves, yet built, capa- 
ble of containing them, when they 
grow large. 

Both thefe Sorts of Figs may be 
propagated by Cuttings, which may 
be planted in Sune or Fuly; and 
fhould be plunged into a moderate 
Hot bed of Tanners Bark, which 
will promote their Rooting ; ‘fo that 
the Cuttings, by this Method, will 
have siaide> Roots ftrong enough to 
be tr: anfolanted j in about two Manths; 
when they fhould be each planted 
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into a feparate Pot, and treated as 
the old Plants. 

There is another Sort of thefe 
Figs, which is in fome of the cu- 

-rious Gardens in Holland, which is 
called Ficus nymphee foltis, i. €. 
Figs with Leaves like the Water- 
lily; the Pedicle of the Leaf being 
fituated in the Middle’ of the Leaf, 
in the fame manner as is the Water- 
hiiy. This is a Native of the warm 
Parts of America; fo cannot be kept 
in England, unlefs placed in a warm 
Stove: at prefent there are no Plants 
of this Kind in the Evg/i/ Gardens. 
This maf be treated in the fame 
manner as hath been direcied for 
the other two Sorts. 

FICUS INDICA: VideOpuntia. 

FILAGO. Vide Gnaphalium. 

FILBERT. Vide Corylus. 

FILIPENDULA, Dropwort. 

The Chara&ers are; 

It hath a fibrofe Roct, with oblong 
Bulbs or Tubers faften’d to the Bottom 
of the Fibres: the Leaves are finely 
cut into narrow Segments: the Flowers, 
awhich confi? of fix or feven Petals, 
ere di/pojed into a loofe Panicle: the 
Fruit is almoft round, containing many 
Seeds, which are gathered into an 
Head refembling a Tub. 

The Species are; 

1. FiLipENDULA vulgaris, an 
Molon Phiniz. C.B. Commen hs 
wort. 

2. FILIPENDULA a an 
Molson Plhinii, folio variegato. H. R. 
Par. Common Dropwort, with a 
variegated Leaf. 

3. FILIPENDULA omni parte major, 
folio anguptiari. Boer’, Ind. Larger 
_Dropwort, with a narrower Leaf. 

The firft of thefe Species is ufed 
in Medicine; but is feldom culti- 
vated in Gardens: it grows wild in 
moit Parts of Exg/and upon open 
Heats and Commons, as allo upon 
chalky Hills, 
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The fecond Sort is a Variety of 
the firft, with ftriped Leaves; and 
is preferved i in fome curious Gardens 
by fuch as delight in variegated 
Plants. 
The third Sort I brought from 


_ Helland Anno 1727. This differs 


from the common Sort in being lar- 
ger in every Part; but the Leaves 
are narrower, and finer cut: there 
is alfo one with double Flowers, 
which is preferved in fome curious 
Gardens. 

Theie Plants may be eafily propa- “ 
gated by taking up their Roots in 
Autumn, when the Leaves begin to 
decay, and parting them into {mall 
Heads; which, if planted in an 
open Situation, will thrive and in- 
creafe exceedingly. ‘They may alfo 
be propagated by fowing their Seeds ' 
in Autumn, which will come up the 
fucceeding Spring, and the fecond 
Seafon will Hower: but this is not 
the fureft way to preferve the Kinds ; 
for they may be apt to vary from 
the Sorts fown. 

FILIX, Fern. There are great 
Varieties of this Plant in the dif- 
ferent Parts of the World, but par- 
ticularly in America, as may be feen 
in the Natural Hiffory of Jamaica, 
publifhed by Sir Hans Stoane, Bart. 
and in Plumier’s American Ferns: 
but as they are Plants which are 
feldom propagated in Gardens, I 
fhall pafs them over in this Place. 

FIR-TREE. Vide Abies. 


FLAMMULA JOVIS. Vide 
Clematis. 

FLOS AFRICANUS, VideTa- — 
getes. “ge. 

FLOS PASSIONIS. Vide Gra- 
nadilla. . 


FLOS SOLIS. Vide Helianthus. 
FLOS TRINITATIS. Vide 
Viola. 
FOEN ICULUM, F enel. 


The 


FO 
The Chara@ers are; 

It is an umbelliferous Plant, ushofe 
Leaves are divided into capillaceous 
Fags: the Petals of the Flower are 
intire, and placed orbicularl;, ex- 
panding in form of a Rofe: cach 
Flower is fucceeded by tavo oblong 
thick gibbofe Seeds, which are cha- 
nell’d on one Side, and plain on the 
other. 

The Species are; 

1. Fornicutum vulgare Germa- 
nicum. C. B. Common Fenel. 

z. Fornicunum /foliis atro-viren- 
tibus. HeEd. Common Fenel, with 
dark-green Leaves. 

3. Fornicutum dulce. 
Sweet Fenel. 

4. Fornicutum /ylvefre. C. B. 
Wild Fenel. 

' §. Fornicutum dulce Axoricum. 
Pluk. Almag. Finochia, vulzo. 

The firft Sort is fo common in 
England, that it will be needlefs to 
fay any thing concerning it. 

The fecond Sort isa Vatety of 
the firft; which is very common 
amongft it in moft Gardens in Eng- 
land. 

The third Sort is the fweet Fenel, 
whofe Seeds are ufed in Medicine: 
this is by many People fuppofed to 
be only a Variety of the common 
Sort, or at-leaft that the common 
Sort isa Degeneracy from it: but 
this is agreat Miftake; for the {weet 
Fenel is an annual Plant, and never 
furvives a Winter with us; whereas 
the common Sort will abide many 
Years. Joa 

The firft and fecond Sorts are 
promifcuoufly brought to the Mar- 
kets for Kitchen-uies. Thefe are 
propagated by fowing their Seeds 
foon after they are ripe; and when 
the Plants are come up, they fhould 
be either tranfplanted, or hoed out 
to the Diftance of fixteen or eighteen 
Inches, Plant from Plant; for they 


GB. 
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will fpread and increafe in Bulk 


to fuffer their Seeds to fhed upon 
the Ground; for the Plants will 
come up, and over-run every thing 
that grows near them, and they are 
with much Difficulty extirpated. 
The fweet Fenel is an Annual, 
and moit be fown upon a warm Soil, 
and in an open Situation, in Febra- 


ary, or the Beginning of March; 


and when thefe Plants are come up, 
they fhould be hoed out to ten Inchés 
or a Foot Diitance from each other, 
and kept clear from Weeds: in’ 
4Auguf this Plant will perfe& its 
Seeds, and foon after the Roots will 
decay. The Seeds of this Plant, 
which are faved in Exg/and, are not 
near fo good as thofe which are 
brought from Abroad, which are 
generally imported at a very reafon- 
able Price ; therefore it 1s not worth 
cultivating with us. 

The Finochia is a Plant which of 
late Years has been introduced into 


the Englifo Gardens; where it is_ 


cultivated as a Sallad-herb, and is 
by fome People very much efteemed, 
tho” the Generality of Exg/i Palates 
do not at prefent relifh it; bat fince 
it is l/kely to become of more ge- 
neral Ufe, I fhall give a fhort Ac- 
count of its Culture. 


Firft, you muft provide yourfelf — 


with a Parcel of good Seeds from 
itely ; for thofe faved in Exgland 
are very apt/to degenerate : in 
February you may fow for the firtt 
Crop; which fhould be in a warm 
Situation, and upon a light dry 
Soil. 
is as follows: After having well 


dug and levell'd the Ground {mooth, » 


you fhould make a fhallow Rill by 
a Line, into which you muft {catter 


your Seeds pretty thin; for if your — 
Plants are fix Inches afunder in the 
Rows, | 


Kk 4 


4 


4 
greatly: their Roots will abide many _ 
Years; but you muft be careful not. 


The manner of doing this __ 


/ 
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Rows, it will be full near enough ; 
but however, you muft expect fome 
of your Seeds to fail: and therefore 
you fhould fcatter them about two 
Inches Diftance; then cover the 
Seeds about half an Inch thick with 
Earth,+laying it {mooth: thefe Rills 
fhould be made fixteen Inches_aiun- 
der, or more, that there may be 
room to clear the Ground; as alfo 
to earth up the Plants when they are 
‘full grown. 

When the Plants come up, which 
will be in the Space of about three 
Weeks or a Month after fowing, 
you muft with a fmall Hoe cut up 
all the Weeds between them, and 
cut out the Plants to about four 
Inches Diftance; and as they~ad- 
vance, and the Weeds {pring again, 
they fhould, from time to time, be 


hoed: and at the Jaft time of thin-. 


ning them, they fhould be left fix 
or {even Inches afunder at leaft. If 
your Kind be good, the Stems of 
the Plant will increafe to a,confi- 
derable Bulk juft above the Surface 
of the Ground ; which Part fhould 
be earth’d up in the manner of Ce- 
Jery, to blanch, about a Fortnight 
before it is ufed ; and this will caufe 
it to be very tender and crifp. 

Your fecond Crop fhould be fown 
about three Weeks after the firft, 
and fo continue fowing every three 
Weeks or a Month till Fu/y; after 
which time it will be too late for 
the Plants to came to any Perfection, 
But you fhould obferve to fow. in 
April and May on a moifter So'] 
than that which you fow’d the frit 
on: asalfo what you fow in the lat- 
ter Part of Fuze, cr the Beginning 
of ‘Fuly, fhould be fown on a’ drier 
Soil, and in a warmer. Situation ; 
becaufe this Crop wil not be fit for 
Ufe till latein Autumn, and there- 
fore will bé fubjec to Iajegies from 
too mu¢h wet or cold Weather, if on 

7 F 
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a moift Soil. But asthe Ground is 
very often extreme dry in Fune and - 
Fuly, and the Seeds more apt to 
milcarry, and not come up, you ~ 
fhould therefore obferve to water 
and fhade the Beds where this Seed 
is fown at that Seafon,- until the 
Plants come up. 

A {mail Bed of this Plant will be 
fufficient at each Sowing for a mid-— 
dling Family; and for a large Fa- 
mily, a Bed of about twenty Feet 
long, and four Feet broad, will be 
full enough at a time. 

FOENUM RBURGUNDIACUM. 
Vide Medica Sativa. 

FOENUM GRAECUM. Vide 
Trigonella. 

FRAGARIA, Strawberries. 

The Chara&ers are; 

It hath a perennial fibrofe Rect: 
the Leaves are vein'd, growing three 
upon each Footflalk: the Stalks trail 
upon the Ground: the, Cup of the 
Flower coufifis of one Leaf, which 
is divided into ten equal Parts, and 
expands in farm of a Star : the Flow- 
er confifis, for the moft part, of five 
Leaves, which expand in form of a 
Rofe, and have many Stamina in the 
Middle, rcund the Bafe of the Ovary: 
the Fruit is globofe or eval, and con> 
Sifts of a firley eatable Pulp, full of | *~ 
Protuberances. ) 

The Speetes are ; 

1. Fracaria vulgaris. C. B. 
Common or Wood-ttrawberry. 

2. Fracaria frudu albo. C. B. 
Common Strawberry, with white 
Fruit. 

3. Fracaria fradiu parvi pruni— 
mognitudine. C. B, The Hauiboy 
Strawberty, vu/go. 

4. FRaAcARIA Virginiana, fruliu 
coccineo. M. H.Virgiman Strawberry, - 
with fearlet Frvit ; commonly called 
Searlet Strawberry. 

5. Fracaria Chilienfis, frudtu 
maximo, {clits carziis birfutis ; vul- 


ga 


go Frutilla. Frex. Voy. Large Chili 
Strawberry. 

6. Fracaria fru@u globofo ma- 
jore fuaviffimo. "The Globe-haut- 
boy Strawberry. 

7. Fracaria frudu parvo ex al- 
bo virefcente. Strawberry with a 
{mall greenifh-white Fruit. 

The firft and fecond Sorts of 
Strawberry are found wild in the 
Woods in divers Parts of England, 
from whence the Plants are taken, 
and tranfplanted into Gardens, by 
which the Fruit isimprov’d. The 
beft Seafon for this Work is Scptem- 
Ser, that the Plants may be rooted 
in their new Quarters before the 
Froft begins; which is very apt to 
loofen the Earth fo much about their 
Roots, that when the Froft goes off, 
the Plants-are apt to be turn’d out 
of the Ground. They may alfo be 
tran{planted in February; but then, 
if the Spring fhould prove dry, they 
will require a great Expence of 
Water to keep them alive. 

The Soil which is moft proper 
for thefe Plants, is a frefh hazelly 
Loam, not over-rich, which would 
caufe the Plants to f{pread and flou- 
~ rifh ; but they would not be fo fruit- 
ful as upon a moderate Soil. ‘The 
Ground fhould be well dug, and 


cclear’d from the Roots of all noxious - 


Weeds; and after it is levell’d even, 
you muit mark it out into Beds 
about three Feet and an half wide; 
leaving a Path between each Bed 
two Feet broad, for the Conveniency 
of walking between them to water 
and clean them, as alfo to gather 
the Fruit. In thefe Beds may be 
planted four Rows of Plants, where- 
by they will be about a Foot afun- 
der Row from Row; and in the 
Rows they fhould be planted at leaft 
eight Inches diitant Plant from Plant; 
for if they are planted nearer, they 
will in one Year’s time be {Q thick, 
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that they will not have room te 
thrive. ‘ 

Note, The Diftance here defign’d 
being for the Wood - ftrawberry, 
the other large-growing Kinds mutt 
have a greater Share of room, ac- 
cording to their different Degrees of 
Growth; as for Example, the fcar- 
let-ftrawberry fhould be planted a 
Foot fquare Plant from Plant ; and 
the Hautboy fixteen or eighteen, 
Inches Diftance each Way ; and the’ 
Chili Strawberry twenty Inches, or 
two Feet. 

In the Spring of the Year, when, 
the Strawberries begin to flower, if 


the Seafon fhould be dry, you muft © 


obferve to water them plentifully, 
otherwife the Flowers will fall away 
without producing any Fruit. You. 
mutt alfo carefully clean your Beds 
of Strawberries from Weeds from 
time to time, as they fhall require; 
for if they are once fuffer’d to over- 
bear the Plants, they will decay in 
large Patches ; and alfo greatly 
weaken all thofe that may continue 
alive. About Michaelmas you fhould 
clear off all the Weeds from the 
Beds, as alfo cut off all the Strings 
or Runners from the Roots, pulling 
out all weak Plants where they are 
too clofe ; then dig up the Walks 
between the Beds, burying the Weeds 
that came off m the Bottom, and 
throw a little fine Earth over the. 
Beds between the Plants ; being very 
careful not.to lay it fo thick as to 
bury the Plants; this will greatly 
ftrengthen them, and caufe their 
Fruit to be larger, and in greater 
Quantities, than they would be, if 
left undrefs’d. ; 
Thefe few Rules will be fuficient, 
if duly regarded, for cultivating thefe 
Plants. I would only farther ob- 
ferve, that thefe Beds will not con- 
tinue bearing well more than three 
Years; therefore, in order ta have 
. a con- 


‘oo 
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a conftant Supply, you fhould plant 

a frefh Plat of Ground a Year before 

you deftroy the old Beds ; otherwife 

(your young Plantation producing 

few or no Fruit the firft Year) you 

wil! be deititute a whole Seafon. 

‘The Wood-ftrawberry is by many 
People preferr’d for the Firmnefs of 
tts Fruit, and Delicacy of Flavour : 
others greatly admire the fcarlet Sort 
for its Goodnefs ; and the Hautboy 
is eiteemed for the Largenefs of its 
Fruit : but the laft Sort is by far the 
beft flavour’d of all the Kinds, tho’ 
it is a bad Bearer. 

The fearlet Strawberry is a Na- 
tive of America, and was firft brought 
into England from Virginia; but 
this is now become fo common in 
the Gardens, as to be thought by 
many a Native of this Country. 
This is the earlieft Sort, always com- 
_ ing a Fortnight fooner than either 

the Wood or Hautboy Strawberries ; 

and is an excellent well-flavour'd 

Fruit; fo is generally efteemed. 

_. The Hautboy is alfo a firm well- 
flavour’d Fruit; and the Globe- 
hautboy, as it is generally called, is 
a very good Bearer, and a large 

_-*Froit. 

The Wood-ftrawberry, both the 
red and white, will bear in greater 
Plenty, when they are planted in a 
flrong moift Soil, than when. they 
are on a dry light Ground ; where, 

_ if they are not well fupplied with 
Water in dry Seafons, they will pro- 
duce very little Fruit. 

The green Strawberry is the lateft 
of all the Sorts ; this produces its 
Fruit in large Bunches upon long 

- Footftalks; fo requires to have fome 
Support, efpecially in wet Seafons ; 
otherwife the Fruit will lie upon the 
Ground, and the Earth will be 
wafhed over them ; or if the Surface 
of the Beds is covered with Mols, 
it will be an excellent Method to 
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preferve the Fruit clean. ‘This Sort 
feldom produces much Fruit in’ 
warm dry Land; but upon ftrong 
ftiff Ground bears plentifully, and is , 
the richeft Fruit of all the Kinds yet 
known ; being very firm, and of a 
remarkableQuicknefs in its Flavour. 
This Sort is by fome Perfons ftiled 
the Pine-apple Strawberry, from an 
Afhnity, as they fappofe, between 
the Flavour of this Fruit and that of 
the Pine-apple ; and fome others 
have given it the Name of Drayton 
Strawberry, from its having been 
much cultivated there. . 

The Chi/i Strawberry was brought 
firft into Europe by Monfieur Frezier, 
Engineer to the late French King, 
and given to Monfieur de Fuffex, 
Profeffor of Botany to the Royal 
Garden at Paris ; who hath fpread 
it into divers Parts of Europe. ‘This 
Plant, Monfieur Frexier fays, is cul- 
tivated in the Fields near Chz/ in 
great Plenty ; and that it differs from 
the Europea Kinds, in having larger, 
thicker, and more hairy Leaves : the 
Fruit is generally as large as a Wal- 
nut, and fometimes as big as an Hen- 
egg, of a whitifh-red Colour, and 
fomewhat lefs delicious in Tafte than 
our Wood - ftrawberries. ‘This has 
produc’d Fruit feveral Years in the 
Royal Garden at Paris, where Mon- 
fieur Fu/fieu affured me it was com- 
monly as large as a fmall Apple. I 
brought fome of the Plants from 
Holland Anno 1727.which thrive and 
increafe exceedingly ; but thefe bear 
very indifferently, efpecially in light 
Ground ; therefore few Perfons care 
to propagate this Sort in England. 
‘Thefe Plants have been placed in the 
Sun, and cultivated with Care; but 
have never fucceeded where they 
have been thus treated. I have ob- 
ferved, that they have fucceeded beft 
where they have grown under the 
Shade of ‘I'rees, ina loamy Soil, and 

little 
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little more Care taken of them than 
to keep them clear from Weeds, and 
to diveft them of their Runners every 
Autumn; for it is the old Plants 
only which produce Fruit, and thofe 
feldom, except in very ftrong Land ; 
for in the Clays I have feen Plenty 
of this Fruit, which were very large, 
and well-flavoured. 

FRANGULA, Berry - bearing 
Alder. 

The CharaGers are ; 

It hath roundifh Leaves, fomewhat 
like thofe of the Alder-tree; but 
Smaller : the Flower confifis of frve 
Leaves, which expand in form of a 
Rofe: the Flowers are fucceeded by 
Jmall round Berries, in each of which 
are contained two Jmall flat Seeds. 

_ The Species are ; 

1. Francuta, five Alnus, nigra 
baccifera. Park. Theat. Black berry- 
bearing Alder. 

2. Francuia rugofore FF am- 
pliore folio. Tourn. ~ Berry - bearing 
Alder, with a larger and rougher 
Leaf. 

3. FRaNGULA montana pumtla 
faxatilis, folio fubrotundo. Tourn. 
Low Mountain rocky berry-bearing 
Alder, with a round Leaf. 

4. FraNGuLA montana pumila 
faxatilis, folio oblongo. Tourn. Low 
Mountain rocky berry-bearing Al- 
der, with an oblong Leaf. 

The firt Sort is very common in 
moiit Woods in divers Parts of Exg- 
land, and is rarely cultivated in Gar- 
dens, except for Variety : it feldom 
grows above fourteen or fixteen Feet 
in Height, and is not very regular 
in its Growth ; fo that as it is a Plant 
of no great Beauty, -it lefs deferves 
a Place in curious Gardens. It may 
be propagated by Layers, or from 
Suckers, which arife from the Foot 
of old Plants ; and mutt be planted 


ina moift Soil, and a fhady Situa-. 


tion, wheze it will thrive exceed- 
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The fecond Sort is lefs common 
than the former in England; but 
may be propagated in the fame man- 


ner as hath been direéted for that ~ 


Sort, and requires a moift Situation: 
this is much like the former in its 
Growth, and may be admitted for 
Variety. 

The third and fourth Sorts are of 
humble Growth, feldom rifing above 
two Feet high: thefe grow on the 
Pyrenean Mountains, and are feldom ' 
preferved unlefs in Botanic Gardens, 
for Variety : they may be increafed 


by laying down their Branches; but - 


muft have a ftrong Soil, fomewhat' 
drier than what has been direéted for 
the two former. 

The Fruit of the firft Sort is often 
brought into the Markets of Leadon, 
and fold for Buckthorn-berries; of 
which Cheat, all fuch as make Syrup 
of Buckthorn fhould be particularly 
careful: they may be eafily diftin- 
guifhed by breaking the Berries, and 
obferving how many Seeds are con- 
tained in each; the Berries of ‘this 
Tree having but two, and thofe of 
Buckthorn generally four Seeds in 
each Berry. 

FRAXINELLA, 
White Dittany. 

The Charafers are; : 

It hath a perennial Root: the 
Leaves are pennated like thofe of the 
Aja: the Flowers confit of many 
Leaves, and are of an anomalous Fi- 
gure, four of thefe Petals growing on 
the Upper-fide, and one or more on thé 
Under-fide of the Flower; in the 
Centre of which are produced nine or 
ten crooked Stamina or Threads : cach 
Flower is fucceeded by many Pods, 
which are turn’d back like a Ram's 
Horn, and open in two Parts, emit- 
ting feveral large bard black fhining 
Seeds. ) 

The Species are; ! 

1. FraxineLita. Clef White 

Baitard 


Baftard or , 


. 
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Baftard Dittany, or Fraxinella, with 
white Flowers. 

2. FRAXINELLA purpurea major 
multifiora. H.R. Par, Great purple 
Fraxinella, with many Flowers. 

3: FRAXINELLA minor purturea 
Belgarum. H.R. Par. Small pur- 
ple white Dittany of Ho//and. 

4. FRaXINELLA niveo flore. Cluf. 
Hi, White Dittany, with fnow- 
white Flowers. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are the 

moft common in Exg/and ; the other 
two Sorts are at prefent more rare ; 
and only to be found in fome curious 
Gardens. 
_ They are propagated either by 
fowing their Seeds, or parting the 
Roots: the latter Method, being the 
moft expeditious, is generally made 
ufe of, though, if we would fupply 
ourfelves with a Quantity of thefe 
Plants, we muft procure them from 
Seeds; for the Roots do not multi- 
ply very faft ; nor fhould they be 
difturb’d by parting them oftener 
than every fourth Year: for if you 
part them frequently, or into {mall 
Heads, the Flowers will be few in 
Number, and very weak. 

The beft Seafon totranfplant thefe 
Roots ts towards the Latter-end of 
September, or Beginning of OGoder, 
that they may be rooted before the 
hard Frofts begin; by which means 
they will be enabled to refift the 
Cold, and produce much fairer Flow- 
ers than thofe which are tran{planted 
in the Spring. The Soil in which 
thefe Plants thrive beft, is a frefh rich 
gentle Loam, not too itiff, or wet ; 
in both of which they are apt to rot 
in Winter. 

If you would ‘propagate them by 
Seeds, you muft fow them on a Bed 
of good frefh Earth, in an open Ex- 
poture, foon after the Seeds are ripe; 
for if they are kept till Spring be- 
fore they are fown, they either mil- 
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carry, or lie in the Ground till the 
next Spring before they come up: 
but you muft carefully abferve to 
weed the Bed; for if you fuffer the 
Weeds to root deep in the Ground, 
they will endanger the drawing of 
the Seeds out of the Earth, when the 
former are pulled up. If the Spring 
fhould prove dry when your Plants 
firtt appear, you fhould gently water 
the Bed, and fhade it with Mats m 
the Heat of the Day, until the Plants 
have got Strength, obferving, as be- 
fore, to keep them clear from Weeds : 


in this Bed they may remain until 


Michaelmas following; at which 
time you fhould prepare one or more 
Beds (according to the Number of 
your Plants) of the like frefh Earth, 
into which you muft plant your 
Plants at above five or fix Inches 
Diftance each Way, being careful, 
in taking them out of the Seed-bed, 
not to break or wound their Roots ; 
as alfo to clofe the Earth faft to their 
Roots, when planted, with your 
Hands,to prevent their being turned 
out of the Ground by Froft. In 
thefe Beds they may remain one 
Year, by which time (if they have 
thriven well) they willbe ftrong 
enough to produce Flowers the fuc- 
ceeding Year; fo that now it will 
be time to tranfplant them into the 
Borders of the Flower-garden, where 
they are defigned to remain. 

Thefe Plants, continuing a long 
time in Beauty, are very great Or- 


naments to a Garden; and their be- — 


ing very hardy, requiring but a little 
Culture, renders them worthy of a 
Place in every good Garden. They 


~ flower in Fune. 


FRAXINUS, The Afh tree. 
The Charafers ares \.. 

It hath pennated Leaves, whieh 
moftly end in an odd Lobe: the Male 
Flowers (which grow at @ remote 
Diftance frets the Fruit) bave no Pe- 

tals, 
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tots, but confit of many Stamina: 
the Ovary becomes a Seed-vcffel, con- 
taining one Seed at the Bottom, which 
is foapéd like a Bird’s Tongue. 
The Species are ; 

1. Fraxinus vulgaris. Park. 
Theat. The common Ajh-tree. 

z. Fraxinus vulgaris, folits ex 
luteo variegatis. ‘The firiped Afh. 

3. Fraxinus folio rotundiore. C. 
B. The Manna Afh. 

4. Fraxinus forifera botryoides. 
M. H.R. Blaf. The flowering Ath. 

5. Fraxinus ex Nova Anglia, 
pinnis foliorum in mucronem productio- 
ribus. Rand. New-England Afh,with 
fharp-pointed Leaves. 

6. Fraxinus Caroliniana, latiori 
frudiu. Rand. Carolina Afh, with 
broad Keys. © 

The firit Sort is a common Tim- 
ber-tree growing in every Part of 
England. 

The fecond is a Variety of the 
firft, from which it only differs in 
having its Leaves beautifully ftriped 
with Yellow. 

The third Sort is fuppofed to be 


the Tree from whence the true Ca- | 


labrian Manna is taken. 

The fourth Sort was raifed from 
Seeds by Dr. Uvedale at Enfield, 
which were brought from Jra/y by 
the late curious Botamift Dr Willem 
Sherrard, who fuppofed this was 
different from Dr. Morifon’s Tree. 
But by the Specimens now in Pot- 
feflion of that worthy Encourager of 
Botanical Studies, Sir Hans Sloane, 
Bart. it appears to be the very fame ; 
notwithftanding Mr. Ray fuppotes 
Dr. Mori/on’s' Tree to be of American 
Growth. 

~The fifth and fixth Sorts were 
both rais’d from Seeds, which came 
from America ; but are both of them 
very hardy. All thefe Kinds may 
be propagated by budding them into 
the common Afh, upon which they 
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will all take very well, and become 


hardier than upon their own Stock : 


but thefe budded Trees never grow — 


fo large as thofe which are raifed 
from Seeds, nor will the Stock and 
Bud keep Pace in their Growth ; fo 
that there will be a remarkable Dif- 
ference in the Size of the Stem, and 
above the Place where they are bud- 
ded; but as few of thefe foreign 
Kinds have yet arrived at an Age to 
produce Seeds in Exgland, the Nur- 


fery-gardeners have been obliged to ' 


propagate thefe Sorts by Budding 
and Grafting. ee 

The common Afh is propagated 
by fowing the Keys, in O&cber or 
November, on a Bed of freth Earth, 
which fhould be well dug, and 
cleans’d from Roots, and noxious 
Weeds: a {mall Bed will be fufficient 
to raife a great Quantity of thefe 
Trees. ‘The Seeds fhould be fown 
pretty thick, and cover’d about half 
an Inch thick with Earth. 

Thefe Seeds, many times, conti- 
nue until the fecond Spring before 


they come up; you fhould therefore - 


let the Bed remain undifturb’d, and 
keep it clean from Weeds. When 
your Plants come up, you mutt alfe 


keep them very clear from Weeds; » 


and if the Seafon fhould prove very 
dry, if you give them now-ard- 
then a little Water, it will greatly 
promote their Growth: in this Bed 
they fhould remain no longer than 
the Autumn following, provided 
they have grown well; at which 
time you fhould prepare a Nurlery, 
which fhould be Well dug, and clear’d, 
as before; then with your Spade 
Joofen the Roots of the Plants before 
you draw them up, otherwife you 
will endanger the breaking of them. 
When you have drawn them out of 
the Ground, fhorten the downright 
Tap-root; but do not cut off any 
of the lazeral F.bres: then having 

prepared 
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prepared your Ground, plant them 
in Rows, three! Feet Diftance Row 
from Row, and a Foot afunder in 
the Rows, clofing the Earth to their 
Roots with your Feet. In this Nur- 
fery they may remain two or three 
Years, obferving to keep them clear 
from Weeds, as alfo to trim up the 
Side-branches every Winter, and dig 
the Ground between the Rows ; 3 af- 
ter which time you may remove 
them where they are to remain for 
good. 

This Tree will grow upon almoft 
any Soil; but the better the Soil is, 
the more the T’ree will increafe in 
Bulk. Notwithftanding which, it 
fhould not by any means be planted. 
too near the other Trees or Plants ; 
for it will exhauft all the Goodnefs 
‘of the Soil from them; and the 
Shade of this Tree is malignant to 
moft other Plants. The Diftance 
they fhould be planted is eight Feet 
fquare ; and after they have been 
planted one Year, you may cut down 
every other Tree, choofing fuch of 
them as are crooked, within fix or 
eight Inches of the Ground ; this 
will caufe them to make many ftrong, 
vigorous Shoots; which, in feven 
or eight Years time, will be fit for 
Arbour-poles, or to make Hoops : 
and the other ftrait Trees may be 
faffered to grow for other Timber: 
the Number of which Trees may be 
leffened as they increafe in Bulk, 
leaving ftill the moft promifing ones 

to grow for larger Timber. 
If a Wood of thefe Trees is 
~ sightly manag’d, it will turn greatly 
to the Advantage of its Owner; for 
by the Under-wood, which will be 
fit to cut every feven or eight Years, 
for the Ufes above-mentioned, there 
will be a conftant Income more than 
- fufficient to pay the Rent of the 
Ground, and all other Charges; and 
Rill there will be_a Stock preferv’d 


ad 
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for Timber ; which, in a few Years, 
will be worth forty or fifty Shillings 
per Tree. 

This Timber is of excellent Ufe 
to the Wheelwright and Cartwright 
for Ploughs, Axle-trees, Wheel- 
rings, Harrows, Bulls, Oars, Blocks 
for Pullies, and many ‘other Pur- 
pofes, 

The beft Seafon for Felling of | 
thefe Trees is from Nowember to 
February; for if it be done either 
too early in Autumn, or too late in 
the Spring, the Timber will be fub- 
ject to be infefted with Worms, and 
other Infeéts: but for Lopping of 
Pollards, the Spring is preferable for 
all foft Woods, 

FRITILLARIA, Fritillary or 
Chequer’d Tulip. 

The Charaders are; 

The Flower confifts of fix Leaves, 
and is of the bell-foaped Lily-flowers, 
pendulous, naked, and, for the moft 
part, chequer’d: the Style of the 
Flower becomes an oblong Fruit, which 
ts divided into three Cells, and filld 
with flat Seeds, lying in a double Row: 
the Root confifis of two flefloy Knobs, 
which are, for the moft part, femi- 
globular, betwixt which arifes the 
Flower-ftalk. 

The Species are ; 

. Frarritvaria ferotina, floribus 
ex ales virentibus. C. B. The late- 
flowering Fritillary, ae greenith- 
yellow Flowers, commonly called 
the Leather-coat, or common Fri- 
tillary. 

2. Farritiaria alba precox. C. 
B. The early white Fritillary. 

3. Frivitvaria alia variegata. 


.C.B. The white chequer’d F ritillary. . 


4. FRITILLARIA /erotina, floribus 
¢ flavo virentibus, major Bovrh. 
Ind. The great’ late-owering Fri- 
tillary, with a greenifh-yellow Flow- 
er; or the common Fritillary, by_ 
fome called Snake’s head Iris. 
6. Far- 


a 

g. Frivittaria flavo frore. Cluf. 
‘The yellow Fritillary. . 

6. FrRiTiLtaria precox purpureo 
wvariegata. C.B. Early purple va- 
riegated Fritillary. 

7. Frititiaria folio /plendente, 
Jlore majore ex viridi F purpura va- 
riegato, {plendente. Boerh. Ind. Shine- 
ing-leav’d Fritillary, with a large 


green and purple fhining variegated. 


Flower, commonly called the Mon- 
fter. ; 
8. Fritittaria umbellifera. C. 
B. Many-flower’d Fritillary. 

FritittaRia lutea maxima 
Ltalica. Park. Par. Greateft yellow 
ftalan Fritllary. 

10. FririLyAria ferotina, flori- 
bus ex fiavo virentibus, fore pleno, 
H.R. Par. Late Fritillary,with dou- 
ble greenith-yellow Flowers. 

11. FriviLLaRia agra. 
Adv. Black Fritillary. 

12. Frivitvaria fire ex rubro- 
purpureo F wviridi variegato. Boerh. 
dnd. Fritillary with a redifh-purple 
Flower ftriped with Green. 

13. Frititvaria fore ex, pallide- 
wiridi GF viete purpureo varicgato. 
Boerh. Ind. Fritillary with a pale- 
green Flower, variegated with a deep 
- Purple. 

14. Frititraria J/abella difa, 
froribus ex pallide rubicundo virenti- 
bus. HLL. Tfabella Fritillary, with 
a pale-red greenifh Flower. 

15. FRITILLARIA maxima, flore 
obfoleta purpura. Tourn. The great- 
eft Fritillary, of a worn out purple 
Colour, commonly called the Per/ian 
‘Lily. 

16. Frtrintaria minima. Swert. 
Flor. ‘The leat Friullary, or {mail 
Perfian Lily. 

"There are feveral other Varieties 
of this Flower, which are propaga- 
ted in curious Flower-gardens abroad 
(efpecially in Holland), which differ 
in the Colour or Size of their Flow- 
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ers; but as thefe are only Varieties, 


which were obtained from Seeds, it — 


would be needlefs to mention them 
in this Place, fince there will be new 
Varieties obtained every Year where 
People are curious in fowing their 
Seeds. , \ . 
Dr. Linuneus has reduced all thefe 
Sorts to two, making the Difference 
only in the Root; that of the Perfar 
Lily being round, and thofe of the 
other Sorts being flat: but there are’ 
much greater Differences in the 
Leaves and Flowers of fome of thefe 
Species, than in many Plants which 
he has allowed to be diftin& Spe+ 
cies; and thefe Differences hold from 
Seeds, 
Thefe Plants are propagated either 
by Seeds, or Off {ets from the old 
Roots : by the firft of which Methods 
new Flowers will be obtained, as 
alfo a larger Stock of Roots in three 
Years, than can be obtained in 
twenty or thirty Years in the latter 
Method : I thall therefore fir treat 
of their Propagation by Seeds. : 
Having provided yourfelf with 
fome good Seeds, fav’d from the 
faireft Flowers, you muf procure 
{ome fhallow Pans or Boxes, which 
mutt have fome Holes in their Bot- 
toms to let out the Moifture : thefe 
you fhould fill with frefh light 
Earth, laying a few Potfheards 
over the Holes, to prevent the 


Earth from itopping them: then 


having laid the Earth very level in, 
the Boxes, Sc. you muft fow the 


Seeds thereon pretty thick, covering | 


it with fine fifted Earth a quarter of 
an Inch thick. The time for fowing 
the Seed is about the Beginning of 
Auguff; for if it be kept much 
longer out of the Ground, it will. 


not. grow: then, place the Boxes or . 


Pans where they may have the morn- 
ing Sun until Eleven o'Clock, ob- 
ferving, if the Seafon proves dry, to 

watkr 
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water them gently, as alfo to pull 
up all Weeds as foon as they appear ; 
for if they are fuffered to remain 
until they have taken deep Root in- 
to the Earth, they would draw the 
Seeds out of the Ground whenever 
they are pull’d up. Toward the 
Latter-end of September you fhould 
remove the Boxes, &c. into a warm- 
er Situation, placing them under an 
Hedge or Wall expofed to the South ; 
in which Place they may remain 
until the Middle of March; by which 
time the Plants will be come up an 
Inch high: you muft therefore re- 
move the Boxes, as the Weather in- 
creafes hot, into a more fhady Si- 
tuation; for while the Plants are 
young, they are liable to fuffer by 
being too much expos'd to the Sun : 
_ and in this fhady Situation they may 
remain during the Heat of the Sum- 
mer, obferving to keep them clear 
from Weeds,and to refrefh them now- 
and-then with a little Moiiture ; but 
be careful not to give them much 
Water after their Leaves are de- 
cay’d, which would rot the Roots. 
‘About the Beginning of Augu/t, if 
the Roots are very thick in the 
Boxes, you fhould prepare a Bed of 
good frefh light Earth, which muft 
be leveil’d very even, upon which 
you fhould fpread the Earth in the 
Boxes in which the {mall Roots are 
contained, equally covering it about 
one fourth of an Inch thick with 
_the fame frefh Earth: this Bed fhould 
be fituated in a warm Pofition, but 
not too clofe’ to Hedges, Walls, or 
Pales,which would cauie their Leaves 
to be long and flender, and make the 
Roots weaker than if plac’d in a 
more open Expofure. 

In this Bed they may remain until 
they flower, which is génerally the 
third Year. from fowing ; at which 
time you fhould put down a Mark 
to the Roots of all fuch as produce 
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fair Flowers; that at the time of — 


taking them out of the Ground 
(which ought to be foon after their 
green Leaves are decay’d) they may 
be felected into a Bed amongft your 
old Roots of this Flower, which for 
their Beauty are preferved in the 
beft Gardens ; but the other lefs va- 
luable Flowers may be planted in 
the Borders of the Parterre-garden 
for their Variety, where, being in- 
termixed with other Flowers of dif- 
ferent Seafons, they will make a good 
Appearance. 

The fine Sorts of this Flower 
fhould remain undifturbed three 
Years, by which time they will have 
produc'd many Off-fets, and fhould 
be therefore taken up when their 
Leaves are decay’d, and planted into 
a frefh Bed, taking fuch of their Off- 
fets as are large enough to produce 
Flowers to plant in the Flower- 
garden ; but the fmaller Roots may 
be planted fnto a Nurfery-bed, until 
they have obtained Strength enough 
to flower; but you muft never fuffer 
thefe Roots to lie out of the Ground 
when you remove them, but plant 
them again in a fhort time, other- 
wife they will perith. 

During thefe three Years which I 
have advis'd the Roots to remain in 
the Beds, the Surface of the Earth 
fhould be ftirr’d every Autumn with 
a Trowel, obferving not to go fo 
deep as to bruife the Root, and at 
the fame time lay a thin Cover of 
very rotten Dung or Tanners Bark 
upon the Surface of the Beds; 
which, being wafh’d into the Ground, 
will .caufe the Flowers to be larger, 
as alfo the Roots to make a greater 
Increafe: you mutt alfo obferve to 
keep them conftantly clear from 
Weeds ; and thofe Roots which you 
would preferve with Care, fhould 
not be fuffered to feed. a 
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~ FRITILLARIA CRASSA. Vide 
Atclepias. 

FROTEX PAVONIUS. Vide 
Poinciana. 

FUCHSIA. This Plant was fo 
named by Father Plumier, who dif- 
covered it in America, in Honour to 
the Memory of Leonard Fuchfius, a 
learned Botanitt. | 

The CharaGers are ; 

It hath a funnel-foaped Flower, 
confifting of cne Leaf, and divided in- 
to feveral Parts at the Brim; whofe 
Cup afterward bccomes a roundi/h Joft 
ficloy Fruit, which is divided into 
Sour Cells, which are full of roundifb 
Seeds. 

We have but one Sort of this 
‘Plant; viz. 

Fucusia ¢riphyllz, flore coccineo. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Three-leav’d 
Fachfia, witha fcarlet Flower. 

This Plant is a» Native in the 
warmett Parts of America : it was dif- 
covered by Father Plumicr, in fome 
of the Frezch Iflands in America ; 
and was fince found by the late Dr. 
William Houffoun, at Carthagena in 
New-Spain; from whence he fent 
the Seeds into Exgland. 

This is propagated by Seeds, 
which muft be fown in Pots filled 
with rich light Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark. 
In about a Month after the Seeds are 
fown, the Plants will begin to ap~ 
pear ; when they fhould be carefully 
cleared from Weeds, and frequently 
refrefhed with Water to promote 
their Growth; and when they are 
about two Inches high they fhould 
be fhaken out of the Pots, and fe 
parated carefully; then plant each 
into a {mall Pot filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunge them again into 
‘ an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; being 
careful to {creen them from the Sun, 
until they have taken new Root; 
after which time they muft have 

Vow. I 
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freth Air admitted to them every ae 
Day in proportion to the Warmth 


of the Seafon, and. fhould be fre- 
quently watered ; 


the Glailes, 
into the Bark-flove, and plunged in- 
to the Tan-bed. 
thefe Plants require to be kept very 


warm; and at that Seafon they muft 


not have fo much Water as in Sum- 
mer ; but it muft be often repeated. 
Thefe Plants are too tender td 
thrive in the open Air in this Coun- 
try, even inthe hotteft Part of the 
Year; therefore they fhould con- 
ftantly remain in the Stove, -obfery- 
ing to letin a large Share of frefh 


| Air inSummer; but in Winter they 


maft be kept warm: with this Ma- 
nagemenct tae Plants will produte 
their Flowers, and make a beautiful 
Appearance in the Stove, amongit 
other tender Exotic Plants. 

FUMARIA, Fumatory. 

The Charaéers are ; 
It hath divided Leaves refembling 


thofe of the umbelliferous Plants: the 


Flowers, whith are collefed intoa 
Spike, are of an anomalous Figure, 
Somewhat refembling a papilionaceous 
Flower, conjifling of two Petals or 
‘Tipod: which open like two Lips, 
the upper Lis ending in a Spur: the 
Footftalk is joined in the middle Part 
of the Flower: the Fruit is either 
of along or a round Figure, which is 
like a Pod, in which are containcd 
many roundife Seeds. P 

The Species are ; 

Fumarta oficinarum & Diof- 
‘ath flore purpureo. C. B, The 
common Fumatory, with a purple 
Flower. 

2, Fumartia minor tenuifelia. 
C, B. Lefler narrow-leav’d Fuma- 
tory. 


3. Fumarta fempervirens FS flo- 


rens, fiore alby. Flor. Bat, Ever- 


a 


and when the 
Plants are’ grown fo tall asto reach 
they fhould be removed 
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In Winter time 


ret 
green Fumatory, with a white 
Flower. 

4. Fumartadutea. C. B. Yellow 
_ Fumatory. 

5. Fumarta bullofa, radice cava, 
major. C. B. Great bulbous-rooted 
Fumatory, or hollow Root. 

6. Fumartia bulbofa, radice cava, 
major, fiore albo. C. B. Great bul- 
bows rooted Fumatory, with a 
: white Flower. 

' 7. Fumaria balbofa, viridi flore. 

‘ Tourn. Bulbous-rooted Fumatory, 

_-_ - with a green Flower. 

: 8. Fumaria bulbofa, radice non 

ava, mor. C. B. Great bulbous- 
rooted Fumatory, with a Root not 
hollow. 

The firft of thefe Plants is fome- 
times ufed in Medicine, but is fel- 
dom cultivated in Gardens; it being 
very common in arable Land in 
moit Parts of England. 

The fecond Sort is not a Native 
of England, but is preferved ‘in fome 
curious Botanic Gardens for the fake 
of Variety. ‘hele are both annual 
Plants. 

The third Sort 1s a perennial 
Plant, which, if planted in a dry 
Soil, and a warm Situation, will 
continue flowering almoft the whole 
Yea: round; which renders it wor- 
thy of a Place in every good Gar- 
den. 

The fourth Sort is alfo an abide- 
ing Plant, which requires the fame 
Situation and Culture as the former. 
Thefe two Plants will grow in Joints, 
or hollow Places in old Walls; 

: which will render them lefs fabjedt 
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to decay, than if they were planted 
in a rich Soil. They may be pro- 
pagated by fowing their Seeds foon 
after they are ripe; for if the Seeds 


are kept till the ‘Spring, they very. - 


often mifcarry. . 

Thefe Plants may be fuffered to 
grow on Walls, and in fome abject 
Part of the Garden ; for if they are 
admitted into the Borders of the 
Pleafure-garden, they will {featter 
their Seed, and become troublefome 
Weeds: but they are very proper 
Plants to grow on Ruins, or on the 
Sides of Grottoes or Rock-work, 
where, by their long Continuance 
in Flower, they will have a good 
Effect. 

The fifth, fixth, feventh, and 
eighth Sorts are propagated by Of- 
fets, as other bulbous-rooted Flow- 
ers: thefe produce their Flowers in 
the Beginning of Apri/, and are very 
pretty Ornaments to Borders in a 
{mall Flower-garden. They are 
extreme hafdy, “but do not increafe 
very falt, feldom preducing Seeds 
with us; and their Bulbs do not 
multiply very much, efpecially if 
they are often tranfplanted. They 
love a ligt fandy Soil, and fhould 
be fuffered to remain three Years un- 
difturbed ; in .which time they will 
produce many Off-fets. The beit 
Seafon for tran{planting them is 
from Mey to Anguff, when the 
Leaves begin to die off ; for if they 
are taken up when their Leaves are 
frefh, it will greatly weaken their 
Roots 

FURZ. Vide Genifta. 
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